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In Board of Aldermen, May 28, 1866. 

ORDERED: 
_ That five thousand copies of the Auditor of Accounts’ 
Annual Report be printed; that three thousand thereof be 
retained in the custody of the Auditor, at City Hall for 
distribution, and that the remainder be placed in the several 
Police Station Houses; and further, that public advertisement 
be made of the fact that said Reports are placed in the Auditor’s 
Office, City Hall, and the several Station Houses where the 
citizens may obtain them on application. 


Read twice and passed. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, May 31, 1866. 
Concurred. 
JOHN C. HAYNES, President pro tem. 


Approved June 6, 1866. 
¥. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
A true copy. 


Attest:  §. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Hall, June 15, 1866. 


To THE HoNoRABLE City COUNCIL: 


Gentlemen: The fifteenth section of the ordinance on Finance 
requires that the Auditor of Accounts shall annually submit to 
the City Council a detailed report of the financial transactions 
of the government, and in conformity with said requirement I 
have the honor of herewith presenting the Auditor of Accounts’ 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the receipts and expenditures, &c., 
of the City of Boston and the County of Suffolk for the financial 
year 1865-66, commencing May 1, 1865, and _ terminating 
April 30, 1866. 


FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR. 


The Auditor’s accounts show that the PS ONNS during the 
financial year 1865-66 were as follows: 


On City Account, $7,439,313 44 
On County Account, 173,050 06 
Total Payments, $7,612,363 50 


The payments by the Treasurer’s accounts during the year 


were as follows :— 


On City and County account, $7,614,876 24 
Add Auditor’s drafts not paid, 4,987 26 
Amount carried forward, $7,619,863 50 


1* 
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Amount brought forward, $7,619,863 50 
Less Auditor’s drafts of 1864-65, not paid | 

until 1865-66, 7,000 00 

Total as on preceding page, $7,612,363 50 


The Treasurer’s accounts, which will be found accompanying 
this report, show that the balance of cash on hand at the com- 


“mencement of the financial year, May 1, 1865, was 
$1,282,204 21 


The receipts during the year were as follows : — 


On City account, $8,943,894 83 
On County account, 75,198 44 


$9.019,093 27 
The payments were as follows :— 


On City account, 7,441,826 18 
On County account, 173,050 06 


7,614,876 24 


1,404,217 03 


Balance in Treasury April 30, 1866, $2,686,421 24 


This balance ($2,686,421.24) is applicable to the payment 
of the following items, viz :— 


Excess of loans and income obtained 
1865-66, as stated under the head 


of ‘‘ Treasurer’s Balance,” $207,400 52 
Suspense Account, 14,000 00 
City Debt, due 1865-66, but not called 

for, 4,000 00 
City Hospital, Nichols Fund, 530 50 


Balance to the Sinking Fund, which 
is the cash amount to the credit of 
the Committee on the Reduction of 
the City Debt, 2,460,490 22 


Total as above, $2,686,421 24 
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The actual balance to the credit of the “Committee on the 
Reduction of the City Debt,” which is the Debt Sinking Fund, 
April 30, 1866, was $2,748,365.01, from which the Treasurer 
advanced on Loans authorized by the City Council, but not 
negotiated, $287,874.79, leaving the cash balance as stated on 
page 6, $2,460,490.22. The total amount of the Debt Sinking 
Fund, April 30, 1865, was $1,458,265.40; same date, 1866, 
$2,748,365.01, — increase of the Fund since April 30, 1865, of 
$1,290,099.61. 


The total assessment of State, County, and City taxes for 
1865, to meet the deficiency in the income during the financial 
year 1865-66, and to pay Boston’s share of the State Tax of 
1865 ($1,592,501) was 

$5,945,313 84 


Add additional bills by omission, 1,154 68 
*¢ Supplementary bills, poll-taxes, 194 00 
Total assessment, i $5,946,642 52 
Tax payments to April 30, 1866, $5,520,731 84 
Abatements, 150,403 15 
Outstanding April 30, 1866, 275,507 53 
Total as above, $5,946,642 52 


The tax-bills were issued by the Treasurer October Ist, 
payable November 1, 1865, and the above statement gives 
indisputable evidence that our citizens have been prompt in 
paying the taxes which were assessed upon them for defraying 
the expenses of the various educational, correctional, pauper, 
police, health, and other departments of our municipality for the 
financial year 1865-66, and in sustaining its financial credit. 


THE EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures on account of the ordinary business of the 
City, less the amount of Temporary Loan ($898,725) and City 
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Debt paid off ($191,716.66) amounted to $3,915,098.03,—a 
considerable reduction from the previous year —the principal 
item of said reduction being the interest and preniium account 
of from $1,505,144.71 in 1864-65, to $889,397.69 in 1865-66. 
The extraordinary expenditures for State tax, erecting public 
buildings, school-houses, &c., amounted to $2,433,773.75, as 
follows: . 


State tax, $1,592,501 00 


. Erecting new public buildings, and 
purchasing land for do. 363,051 70 


Erecting new and altering old school- 
houses and purchasing land for , 
same, . 200,553 64 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 107,282 02 
Back Bay Drainage, 85,656 O1 
Purchase of Ferdinand Street, 53,850 00 
War Expenses, 23,371 138 


Dover Street (old claims), 7,508 25 


$2,483,773 75 


The County Expenditures during the year were $173,050.06, 
and the revenue from the same source $75,198.44—balance 
against the county of $97,851.62. Of the expenditures only 
$45,553.82 was paid on the Mayor's draft through the Auditor’s 
office. By an act of the Massachusetts Legislature passed this 
year, all the Jail and Police Court accounts which have here- 
tofore been audited and allowed by a Board of Accounts consist- 
- ing of the Judge of Probate of Suffolk County, and the Police 
Court Justices, will in future be done so by the Board of Alder- 
men acting as County Commissioners, and paid in the usual 
manner through the Auditor’s office. The said act went into 
effect April 30, 1866. 
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DEPARTMENT EXPENSES. 


The expenditures of the principal departments of the City for 
the financial year 1865-66 are given below, including the 
salaries of all the officers attached to each which are charged in 
this Report to Salaries, compared with those of the year pre- 
vious, v1Z :— 


CITY HOSPITAL. 


1865-66. 1864-65, 
Expenses, $74,390 29 $56,996 13 


Income, 1865-66, $6,198.27; previous year, $3,000. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


1865-66, 1864-65, 
Department generally, $137,551 92 $185,730 65 
Fire Alarm Department, 17,070 73 12,299: 74 
‘Repair of Engine Houses, 9,441 46 7,146 92 


$164,064 11 $155,177 31 


There was, in addition to the above, $28,053.29 expended for 
new brick Engine Houses for Companies No. 10 and 11. 


INTERNAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


1865-06, 1864-65. 
Expenses and Salaries, $193,111 55 $186,696 05 


Income, 1865-66, $19,637.78; previous year, $20,147.31. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT. 
1865-66. 1864-65. 
Expenses and Salaries, $400,683 97 $344,971 78 
Income 1865-66, $9,434.60; previous year $18,934.03. 
In addition to the above, a new Police Station House has been 
erected during the year, for No. 4, in Lagrange Street, at a cost 
of $35,653.25. 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. ® 


1865-66. 1864-65. 
House of Industry, $87,202 73 $91,304 66 
House of Correction, 51,018 21 45,842 07 
Lunatic Hospital, 43,167 47 57,996 51 
Steamer H. Morrison, 11,527 04 11,843 94 
Pauper Expenses, 7,498 50 

Office Expenses, 4,746 54 7,381,600" 


$205,160 49 $194,368 78 


Income, 1865-66, $56,477.88 ; previous year, $38,848.25. 

In addition to the above expenditures, land was purchased in 
the town of Winthrop, as a site for a new Lunatic Hospital, at a 
cost of $25,108.33. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Instructors High and Grammar 1865-66. 1864-65. 

Schools, $262,545 26 $243,603 57 
Instructors Primary Schools, 140,755 56 °128,827 27 
Care Grammar School-houses and small 

repairs on do., 74,206 29 82,174 45 
Care Primary School-houses and small 

repairs on do., 52,722 81 59,244 39 


Books, and other expenses incurred 
for Grammar Schools by School 


Committee, 40,516 54 35,205 68 
Do. for Primary Schools, | 5.075012 4,109 48 
Total current expenses, $575,821 58 $553,164 84 
Other expenditures as follows : — | 
Grammar School-house, Prescott, 69,535 76 40,050 00 
Ferdinand Street Grammar School- 
house lot, | 32,171 00 


ns 


Amounts carried forward, $677,528 34 $593,214 84 
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Amounts brought forward, $677,528 34 $593,214 84 
Altering Primary School-houses, South | 
Boston, 39,257 48 
Hancock School-house yard, 28,170 20 
Winthrop School-house yard, 13,784 36 
Primary School-house East Street, 13,747 34 
East Street School-house yard, 2,000 00 14,889 50 
High and Latin School-house, 1,887 50 376 66 
Mayhew School-house yard, 8,500 00 
Primary School-house, Fort Hill, 26,793 68 
Total Expenditures, $776,375 22 $648,774 68 


Income from all sources, 1865-66, $13,575.72; previous 
year, $11,275.06. 


STREETS. 
1865-66. 1864-65, 
Lighting, | $211,025 77 $192,071 04 
Paving, &c., 162,801 77 148,560 61 
Widening, &c., 142,738 84 72,146 65 
Sewers and Drains, 44,819 63 20,410 74 
Bridges, 15,855 45 18,305 68 


$577,241 46 $451,494 72 


In addition to the above expenditures, Ferdinand Street was 
purchased at a cost of $53,850. 

Income of all the above departments, 1865-66, $27,343.99 ; 
previous year, $17,352.68. 


WATER WORKS. 


1864, 1865, 
Requisitions of Water Board $124,058 01 $102,909 00 
Other Payments, — 3,400 00 3,300 00 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 107,282 02 ) 
Interest and Premium, 453,925 00 659,347 81 


Seni 


— 


$688,665 03 $765,556 81 


Income, 1865-66, $473,208.75 5 previous year, $463,910.91. 
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WAR EXPENSES. 


The net expenses incurred by the City of Boston on account of 
the Southern rebellion, which terminated in the Spring of 1865, 
amounts to $2,398,184.85, as per statement in detail which may 
be found in the appendix to this report. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ERECTED DURING THE YEAR. 


The new City Hall was completed January 1, 1866, and all 
the officers of the city occupy offices in the building except the City 
Solicitor. The construction and furnishing account has been 
closed, and the total cost of this structure, including the furnish- 
ing of the same is $505,191.42. The Police Station House in 
Lagrange Street, for Division No. 4, commenced in 1864, has 
been completed at a cost for land and building of $63,653.25. 
The lot of land originally purchased for this Station House con- 
tained 8,400 square feet, of which 329 square feet were taken 
for the widening of Lagrange Street; 211 square feet for the 
_ widening of Hliot Street, and 2,819 345 feet have been sold for 
$11,910.27, leaving the contents of the Station House lot 5,040 48, 
square feet. The trustees of the City Hospital under authority 
of the City Council, erected a new brick pavilion for contagious 
diseases, stable and autopsy room and coal shed, and completed 
the work on the grounds, é&c., at a cost of $57,067.39. Total 
cost of the City Hospital buildings and grounds, exclusive of 
lands, $408,844.34. Steam Fire Engine House of brick, two 
stories high, for Company No. 10, located on the corner of 
River and Mount. Vernon streets, at a cost of $15,670.15. 
Steam Fire Engine House of brick, two stories high, for Com- 
pany No. 11, located on the corner of Sumner and Orleans 
streets, Kast Boston, at a cost of $16,983.14. Land purchased 
in the town of Winthrop for a new Lunatic Hospital at a cost 
of $25,108.33. 
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NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The new Grammar School-house on the corner of Saratoga, 
Bennington, and Prescott streets has been completed at a cost of 
building and ground of $109,585.76, and is now occupied, and 
has been named the Prescott School-house. The Hawes, City 
Point, and Washington Village Primary School-houses, South 
Boston, were enlarged and altered at a cost of $39,257.48. A 
new Primary School-house is in the process of erection in East 
Street, upon land purchased in 1864-65. Several lots of land 
have been purchased for the enlargement of school-house yards 
and the erection of new houses upon the same. 


INTEREST AND PREMIUM ACCOUNT. 


The total interest and premium account of the City for the 
year, which includes that and the exchange paid on the funded 
City Debt and the nominal Water Debt, the premium on the 
debt paid off and the interest on the temporary loans, amounted 
to $889,397.69, against $1,505,144.71, in 1864-65 — divided as 
follows, viz. : 


Interest on the Funded City Debt, $382,264 13 
Premium on do. 143,538 25 
Exchange on do. 38,126 67 
Interest on six per cent. Currency Loan, - 41,990 00 
Interest on Temporary Loan, 21,268 45 
Premium on Funded City Debt paid off, 71,705 68 
Interest on nominal Water Debt, 77,328 00 
Premium on do. . 22,243 50 
' Exchange on do. 90,936 01 


———— ee 


Total interest and premium account paid 1865-66, $889,397 69 


——__ 


* The highest premium paid during the year for gold was 464 


and the lowest 254 on the dollar. 
2 
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THE DEBT OF THE CITY. 


The loans negotiated by the City Treasurer on account of City 
purposes amounted to $597,150.00; for the construction of the 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, $115,000.00; total, $712,150.00. 
Amount paid off, $191,716.66 — being all that became due— 
showing a net increase of the funded City and nominal Water Debt 
of $520,433.34. On loans authorized by the City Council but not 
funded, the Treasurer has made advances for. the work being 
done under the authority of said loans, amounting to $287,874.79, 
which advances are classified as unfunded debt. The total 


funded and unfunded debt of the City, April 30, 1866, was 
$12,180,250 70 


Of which the Water Works owe, 6,771,975 15 
Leaving the City Debt, $5,408,275 55 
The City Debt as above should stand as follows: 
City Debt proper, - $8,401,775 55 
War Debt, 2,006,500 00 


$5,408,275 55 
y ‘ eee aeienaianementnimemmened 
The funded and unfunded debt of all descriptions has been 
increased during the year $682,551.38, but the means on hand 
for paying off the debt having also been increased from 
$1,621,255.41 in 1864-65 to $3,039,590.32 in 1865-66, there 
has been an actual net decrease of the debt of $735,783.53. 
The net debt which is the amount less the means on hand for 
paying it off, is $9,140,660.38. The means on hand for the . 
paying off thé debt consists of the Debt Sinking Fund $2,748,- 
365.01; bonds and mortgages, all of which are considered 
good, $291,225.31; total, $3,039,590.32. 

~ The nominal water debt outstanding is $3,152,711.11 which is’ 
an increase of $210,000 more than in 1864-65, principally 
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caused by the commencement of the construction by the Cochitu- 
ate Water Board, under authority of an act: of the Massachusetts 
Legislature and “the City Council, of a new reservoir in the towns 
of Newton and Brighton, to cover an area of 126 acres, and to 
be of a capacity of 730,000,000 gallons. It is estimated that it 
will cost, when completed, $901,364. The loan issued for the 
constructing this reservoir, which is called the “Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir,’ is known as the “ Water Loan of 1865.” The real 
debt of the water works being their actual cost and the annual ) 
expense of carrying on and extending the works, including the 
interest and premium paid, less the income received from all 
- gources on account of said works, is $6,771,975.15. The excess 
of the cost of carrying on the works and interest and premium 
paid over income received in 1865-66 was $215,456.28; in 
1864-65 it was $301,645.90. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The foregoing gives a review of the operations of the finan- 
cial departments of the city for the year 1865-66, and I am 
happy in being able to present to your notice so favorable a 
condition of the finances of our city. | 

The statements in detail of the City and County expenditures 
and income, the City Debt, of the City property and other ac- 
counts will be found under their appropriate heads. 

In the appendix to this report will also be found some inter- 
esting information in relation to the cost of the Cochituate Water 
Works, the expenses of carrying on the Public Institutions and 

the Public Schools, concerning public vaccination, and the Lamp 
Department; also details relating to the assessment of taxes, 
and the Assessors’ valuation of the real and personal property 
of the city; also details of the census taken in 1865 for the new 
division of wards which was made by the City Council in 
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November last, under which division the members of the City 
Council for this year were elected. 

The table of “Appropriations and Payments ” and of “Hs- 
timated and Actual Income,” which immediately follow, embrace 
in brief the transactions of the financial year, and the balances 
which are carried to the “ Debt Sinking Fund.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS. 


CITY AND COUNTY. 


1865-66. 


Statement of the APPROPRIATIONS made by the City Council 
to mect the Expenditures of the City of Boston and the County 
of Suffolk, for the financial year which began with the first day 
of May, 1865, and ended with the last day of April, 1866. 
Also a statement of the payments by Drafts made by the Mayor 
and other authority on the Treasurer against said Appropriations. 

The excess of Expenditures over the Appropriations in some 
cases was met by Transfers from other Appropriations, duly 
authorized by the City Council, and in other cases by authorized 


Loans. 


« Object of Appropriations. 


Armories, 
Advertising, 
Annuities, 

Bells and Clocks, 
Boston Harbor, 
Bridges, 

County of Suffolk, 
Cemeteries, &c. 
Common, «&c. 
City Debt, 

City Hospital, C. E. 


Amounts carried forward, 
2* 


Original 


Appropriations. 


$20,000 
4,000 
1,200 
1,700 
12,000 
8,850 
175,000 
3,500 
25,000 
350,000 
65,000 


$666,250 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


Actual 
Payments. 


$15,761 
3,477 
930 
1,224 
11,640 
11,005 
173,050 
4,990 
25,204 
191,716 


93 
25 
16 
33 
37 
45 
06 
95 
43 
66 


See add. appro. 


$439,001 59 


18 


Object of Appropriations. 


Amounts brought forward, 
External Health, 
Engineering, 

Fire Department, 

Engine Houses, 

Fire Alarms, 

Internal Health Department, 

Interest, 

Incidental Expenses, 

Lamps, 

Markets, 

Militia Bounty, 

Mount Hope Cemetery, 

Overseers of the Poor, 

Old Claims, 

Paving, &c. 

Police, 

Public Library, 

Public Buildings, 

House of Correction, 

_ House of Industry, 

Lunatic Hospital, 

Steamboat H. Morrison, 

Pauper Expenses, P. I. 

Office Expenses, P. I. 

Printing and Stationery, 

Recruiting Expenses 1864-65, 

Reserved Fund, 

Grammar School Instructors, 

Primary School Instructors, 

Grammar Schools, Public Build’gs, 

Grammar Schools, School Com- 
mittee, 

Primary Schools Public Buildings, 

Primary Schools School Committee, 

State Tax, 

Sewers and Drains, 

Salaries, 

Unliquidated Street Claims, 

Widening Streets, 

Water Works, 

Water Works Interest, 

War Expenses, 


ORIGINAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS. 


Original 
Appropriations. 


$666,250 
2,325 
9,000 
126,575 
6,000 
13,800 
190,200 
475,000 
60,000 
197,000 
6,000 
4,000 
5,000 
45,700 
5,000 
160,000 
378,345 
31,000 
88,000 
50,000 
103,000 
43,000 
12,006 
10,000 
5,000 
23,000 
350,000 
75,000 
268,700 
137,000 
75,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


28,900 
58,000 
5,000 
1,600,000 
25,000 
125,000 
30,000 
50,000 
150,000 
540,000 
40,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$6,222,795 00 


Actual 
Payments. 


$439,001 59 
1,105 86 
8,924 32 

See. add appro. 
9,441 46 
17,070 73 
189,711 55 
435,472 69° 
99,066 36 

See add. appro. 
5,563 38 
11,599 00 

See add. appro. 
44,500 00 
1,221 42 
161,001 77 
396,533 97 
See add. appro. 
37,082 33 
51,018 
87,202 10 
43,167 
11,527 
7,498 
4,746 
18,279 

See add. appro. 


262,545 26 
140,755 56 
See add. appro. 


— 40,516 54 
See add. appro. 
5,075 12 
1,592,501 00 
See add. appro. 
114,350 71 
See add. appro. 
do. 
127,458 O01 
453,925 00 
23,371 18 


$4,841,234 54 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS. 


Object of Appropriations. 


Amounts brought forward, 


SUBSEQUENT APPROPRIATIONS AND 
PAYMENTS. 


Albany Street Extension. 
Loan, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 


Back Bay and Surface Drainage. 


Loan, 
Payments, 
Treasurer owes 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 
Loans, 
Payments, 
Treasurer owes 


City Hall. 


Balance from 1864-65, 

Loan, 

Receipts from sales old materials, 
Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


City Hospital Current Expenses. 


Loan, 

Interest on Trust Funds, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 
Payments, 


City Hospital Building and Grounds. 


Loan, ; 
Payments, 
Dover Street. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Payments, 
Treasurer owes, 


East Street School-house Yard. 
Balance from 1864-65, 
Payments, 


Amounts carried forward, 


Subsequent 
Appropriations. 


10,000 


99,050 


189,000 


5,737 
99,900 
2,688 
100,029 


14,000 
1,925 


59,000 


17,158 


1,110 


00 


00 


00 


38 
00 
31 
40 


00 
00 


00 


54 


50 


Actual 
Payments. 


$6,222,795 00 | $4,841,234 


10,076 


85,656 
13,393 


107,282 
81,717 


210,928 


13,956 
74,390 


58,884 


7,508 
9.650 


2,000 


$6,822,394 13 | $5,516,679 


19 


71 


01 
99 


02 
98 


80 


27 
29 


20 


25 
29 


00 


35 
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Object of Appropriations. 


Amounts brought forward, 


Eastern Railroad Wharf. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


Ferdinand Street—Brown Contract. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Payment, 


Fire Department. 


_Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


Grammar School-house, Prescott St. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Loans, 

Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


Grammar School-house Lot, Ferdi- 
nand Street. 


Loan, 
Payment, 


Hancock School-house Yard, &e. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


High and Latin School-house. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Payment, 

Lamps. 
Loan, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 
Payments, 


Mount Hope Cemetery. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Income, 

Payments, 

Treasurer owes, 


Amounts carried forward, 


Subsequent 


Appropriations. 


Actual 
Payments. 


$6,822,394 18 | $5,516,679 


2,206 
54,000 
8,276 


48,950 
11,000 
9.585 


$7,048,112 34 | $6,083,952 


14 


00 


92 | 


00 
00 
76 


00 


20 


00 


65 
35 


2,206 


53,850 


134,851 


69,535 


32,171 


28,170 


1,887 


19,146 
209,425 


13,390 
2,638 


390 


14 


00 


92 


76 


00 


20 


50 


04 
Ju 


74 
26 


68 
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Object of Appropriations, 


Amounts brought forward, 


Mayhew School-house Yard. 


Loan, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 


New Lunatic Hospital. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


Offal Depot. 
Payments, 


People’s Ferry Drops. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


Primary School-house, Boylston 
District. 
Loan, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 


Subsequent 


Actual 


Appropriations. Payments. 
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$7,048,112 34 | $6,083,9526 8 


8,000 


25,108 


6,042 


4,000 


Primary School-house, East Street. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 
Payments, 


13,747 


Primary School-houses, alterations. 


Loan, 
Payments, 


Public Lands. 
Loan, 
Advanced by Treasurer, 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 
Payments, 


Public Library. 


Balance from 1864-65, 
Interest on Trust Funds, 
Payments, 


Recruiting Expenses 1864-65. 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 
Temporary Loan, 


Amounts carried forward, 


39,200 


12,000 
3,222 


100 
6,956 


00 
8,500 

33 
25,108 
4,423 

35 
6,042 

00 
3,998 

34 
13,747 

00 
39,257 

00 

07 
1,339 
13,882 

00 

00 
| 38,056 
236,200 
132,100 


00 


33 


83 
35 
68 


34 


48 


81 
26 


00 
1:7 


00 
93 


_1$7,166,488 43 | $6,606,603 
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i ge ay € 
’ Object of Appropriations. Bapeed kent | ~ ible 4 


Appropriations. | Payments. 
Amounts brought forward, $7,166,488 43 | $6,606,603 .93 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings. 
Loan, 32,000 00 
Payments, | 74,206 29 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 32,000 00 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings. 
Loan, 14,000 00 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 13,553 87 
Payments, 52,722 81 
Sewers and Drains. 
‘ Advanced by Treasurer, 14,019 638 
Payments, 43,019 68 
State Bounty Tax, 1863-64. 
Paid Treasurer, due 1863-64, 1,176 41 
Station House, Ward 8. | 
Loan, 30,000 00 
Advanced by Treasurer, 5,943 45 
Paid Treasurer, due last year, 290 20 
Payments, 35,653 25 
Steam Fire Engine House, East 
Boston. 
Loans, ; 17,000 00 
4,600 00 
ies Treasurer, due last year, 12'383 14 
ayments, 
Steam Fire Engine House No. 10. 
Loan, 17,000 00 
Payments, | 15,670 15 
Soldiers’ Relief. 
Balance from 1864-65, Pes BA | 
Rec'd from State of Massachusetts. 290,007 28 
Payments, - 117,469 80 
Treasurer owes, 100,000 00 
Amounts carried forward, $7,604,651 00 | $7,109,348 98 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS. 


Subsequent 


Object of Appropriations. * Appropriations. 


‘Amounts brought forward, 


Unliquidated Street Claims. 


Advanced by Treasurer, 17,419 38 
Payments, 
Widening Streets. 

Advanced by ‘Treasurer, 45,319 46 
Payments, 

Winthrop School-house Yard. 
Loan, 5,000 00 
Advanced by Treasurer, 8,784 36 
Payments, 

Totals, $7,681,174 20 


Deduct City Debt carried to Sink- 


ing Fund, 350,000 00 


$7,331,174 20 


Appropriations, Loans, &c., as above, 
Payments, as above, 


Excess of Appropriations, &c., over payments car- 


ried to Sinking Fund (See page 28), 


RECAPITULATION. 


23 


Actual 
Payments. 


$7,604,651 00 | $7,109,348 98 


47,419 38 


95,319 46 


13,784 36 


$7,265,872 18 


191,716 66 


$7,074,155 52 


$7,331,174 20 
7,074,155 52 


$257,018 68 


res re errcercen) 


The following-is a recapitulation of the above table, with the 
addition of the Temporary Loans made and paid during the 
financial year, and shows the whole transactions of the year : — 


TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


Appropriations, 
Temporary Loans, 
Permanent Loans, 


Amount carried forward, 


$6,222,795 00 
898,725 00 
712,150 00 


$7,833,670 00 
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Amount brought forward, $7,833,670 00 
Revenue as follows: 
Soldiers’ Relief, $290,007 28 
Mount Hope Cemetery, 10,0386 35 
Public Library, 6,956 00 
City Hall, 2,688 31 
City Hospital, — 1,925 00 
————— 311,612 94 
Advances made by Treasurer, on authorized Loans 
not funded, 4, 987,874 79 
Balances from 1864-65 due from Treasurer less the 
amount of City Debt not paid that year, 146,741 47 


$8,579,899 20 


Less amount appropriated for City Debt, which is 
accounted for in the statement of the ‘* Committee 
on the Reduction of the City Debt,” 350,000 00 


$8,229,899 20 


Less — Excess of Loans, &c., not used but carried 
forward as balances due from Treasurer, 207,400 52 


$8,022,498 68 


Total payments, as on page 25, 7,765,480 00 
Balance to Sinking Fund, as on page 23, $257,018 68 


———E 
SETI 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 


On City Account, including payment of Temporary 
Loans, $7,439,313 44° 
On County Account, 173,050 06 


Amount carried forward, $7,612,363 50 


mie a ae i] 7 
on Pee aes 
; TP Le - a tt ee ned iss ys aT ts ry eed: 3 
el be ue ee ‘ iy f 2 
er) as AND | 
aan OPRIATIONS PAYMENTS. 7 a: 
je : boo ~ APPROPR LATIONS. re We ea as ‘+ 


OU: Ba epee Forward, } 87, 612,363 50 


Poca on. authorized Loans in 1864-65, 343,656 75 
pe pris Ts do. bt 30: 1863-64, | eR TUSUTG RAL 
a. ie * $7,957,196 66 
Less « City Debt paid, carried to Sinking Fund, = —-: 191,716 66 


Total payments, ‘ $7,765,480 00 


EP EET! 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL INCOME. 


LE eA NID OO ULNiiiNe: 


IS 6 De Gi@e 


Statement of the Estimated Income of the City of Boston and: 
the County of Suffolk, for the financial year 1865-66, with an 


account of the actual Income during that year. 


Sources of Revenue. 


Estimated Income. 


Actua] Income, 


Armories, 

Common, 

Cemeteries, 

City Hospital, 

County of Suffolk, 

City Registrar, 

City Clerk, 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
Dog Fund, 

Dover Street, 

External Health, 

Fire Alarms, 

Fire Department, 

- House of Industry, 

House of Correction, 

Hay Scales, — South Scales, 
Internal Health, 
Incidentals, 

Interest, 

Instructors Grammar Schools, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$5,000 
1,025 


3,000 
30,000 
1,200 
800 


1,000 
50 


100,000 


$171,675 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


12,373 
1,025 
5,743 
6,198 

75,198 
1,488 
1,432 

366 
1,725 
2,887 
1,285 


$257,585 


78 
00 
67 
27 
44 
50 
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Sources of Revenue. Estimated Income. Actual Income, 

Amounts brought forward, $171,675 00 $257,585 97 
Lunatic Hospital, 10,000. 00 16,994°91 
Markets, 500 00 649 10 
Militia Bounty, 4,000 00 12,626 50 
Outstanding Taxes, 100,000 00 174,620 97 
Overseers of the Poor, 4,200 00 6,759 15 
Paving, 3,000 00 3,824 94 
Public Library, 200 00 293 92 
a Buildings, 546 00 

olice, 4,000 00 9,434 60 
Peddlers’ Licenses, 32 00 
Pauper Expenses, ) 536 40 
Primary School Houses, 4,195 00 
Rents, 88,000 00 94,363 47 
Recruiting, 8,520 00 
Sewers and Drains, 7,000 00 15,241 83 
Steamer Henry Morrison, | 2,260 85 
Sealers Weights and Measures, . 3,039 16 
Station House, Ward 8, 3,259 79 
School Fund, 7,000 00 8,082 08 
Steam Fire Engine House No. 10, 255 00 
Taxes, 5,360,770 00 | 5,520,781 84 

‘¢ (Corporation Tax from State) 402,797 28 
Tremont Street, 1,280 00 
Unclaimed Drafts, * 5,000 00 987 26 
Unliquidated Street Claims, 3,376 22 
Widening Streets, _ 8,621 00 
Water Works, 457,450 00 472,842 75 
War Expenses, 60 00 
Winthrop School-house Yard, 100 00 
Hancock School-house Yard, 706 50 


$6,222,795 00 | $7,030,124 49 


TENOR SEER 


Actual Income and Taxes, $7,030,124 49 


Estimated Income and Taxes, 6,222,795 00 
Excess of Actual Income and Taxes, $807,329 49 


Excess of Actual Income over Estimated Income, as 
given above, which is carried forward, $807,329 49 


+ 
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Amount brought forward, $807,329 49 
Excess of Appropriations over Actual Payments as 

per Statement ‘on page 23, 257,018 68 
Total amount carried to Sinking Fund, $1,064,348 17 


The above amount of $1,064,348.17 resulting from the 
actual business of the year, belongs to the Sinking Fund, or 
Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, and is placed at 
their disposal, in conformity with the requirements of the ninth 
and tenth sections of the Ordinance on Finance, R. O. pages 
198 and 199. | 

This Ordinance requires that any excess of Income over -the 
original estimated-Income, or any excess of Appropriations 
(original or subsequent) over the actual payments, should be 
carried to the credit of the Committee on the Reduction of the 
City Debt, and be applied towards the extinction of the Debt, 
and to no other purpose whatever. 

By the same Ordinance it is provided that no money can be 
drawn for by the Mayor, or be paid by the Treasurer, unless the 
same has been previously appropriated by a special vote of the 
City Council; hence the necessity of applying to the Council | 
for additional means, if from any cause an Original Appro- 
priation falls short. The additional means thus asked for can 
only be furnished by an authorized transfer from some existing 
appropriation which can spare it, or by a specific loan. In this 
manner the City Council retain a knowledge and control of all 
the expenditures, as none can be made unless an appropriation 
for the same is expressly authorized by them. 


CITY EXPENDITURES. 


Statement of the Expenditures made on account of the 
Ciry or Boston during the financial year 1865-66. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1865, and ending with 


the last day of April, 1866. 


Advertising, &c. 


Paid for Newspapers, and for advertising in the 
same, V1Z :— 


Six daily, one year, — $2,250 00 
One daily, nine months, ~ 281 25 
Five weekly, one year, 937 50 
Advertising in one daily, 8 50 


Per item No. 3 of Treasurer’s account. 


. Annuities. 


Paid to four individuals the stipulated annuities 
allowed to them by the City Council at various 
times on account of widening streets and for 
other considerations, 


Per item No. 2 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 
3* 


$3,477 25 


$930 16 


$4,407 41 
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Amount brought forward, 


Armories. 


Payments to the various Volunteer Militia Companies 
for Rent of Armories, as required by the State 
Law of May 16, 1865, and other Militia Ha- 


penses, Viz. — 


Two Cavalry Companies, one year, 
at $600 per annum, each, 

Eleven Infantry Companies, one 
year, at $300 per annum each, 

Four Infantry Companies, thirteen 
months at $300 per annum each, 

One Infantry Company, one year 
twenty-three days, at $300 per 
annum each, 

One Infantry Company, twelve and 
one-half months, at $300 per annum, 

One Infantry Company, one year nine 
days, at $300 per annum, 

Two Infantry Companies, eleven 
months, at $300 per annum each, 
One Infantry Company, ten one-third 

months, at $300 per annum, 

One Infantry Company, nine months 
twenty-three days, at $300 per 
annum, 

One Infantry Company, nine months 
nineteen days, at $300 per annum, 
One Infantry Company, nine months, 

at $300 per annum, 

One Infantry Company, three months, 
at $300 per annum, 

One Infantry Company, seven months 
twenty days, at $300 per annum, 
(disbanded) 

Rent and Taxes on Pine Street Church 
Building (occupied by the ten com- 
panies of the Seventh Regiment), 


Total for Armory Rents, 


Gas for all the Companies, including 
Armories furnished by the City, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$1,200 
3,300 


1,300 


316 
312 


307 


79 


191 


2.714 


$11,236 


935 


$12.171 


00 
00 


00 


99 
50 


40 


00 
393 


17 
62 
00 
00 


58 


54 


os 


13 


76 


89 


$4,407 41 


$4,407 41 


BACK BAY DRAINAGE. 


$12,171 89 


Amounts brought forward, 
Encouragement of the Militia — pay- 
ment on this account during the year, 
under an order of the Board of Alder- 
men, passed December 26, 1863, 1,200 00 
Repairs and Alterations, 1,705 79 
Inspection, 50 00 
Entertainment of Adjutant Generals of 
' various States, while attending a 
convention in this city July 12, 1865, 495 00 
Expenses, of Committee 139. 25 


Per item No. 1 of Treasurer’s account. 


Back Bay Drainage. 


Balance of pay to the Conimission, established by an 


order of the City Council April 28, 1861. Also 
cost of constructing sewers on the Back Bay Terri- 
tory in accordance with the terms of an agreement 
entered into by said Commissioners. The main 
sewer is built of wood and brick sia feet high in the 
clear, and runs from Warren Avenue through 
Montgomery Street, Union Park and Union Park 
Street across Tremont and Washington Streets, 
Harrison Avenue and Albany Street, emptying 
into the South Bay. The Boston Water Power 
Company pay $50,000.00 towards the expense of 


constructing these sewers. 


Commissioners, for services rendered, $5,340 85 
Purchase of outlet at Albany Street, 2,800 00 
Mason’s work, 7,486 30 © 
Carpenter’s work, 2,044 87 
Laborers, 31,804 95 
Lumber, 6,005 83 
Brick, 13,378 62 
Lime, Sand and Cement, 6,127 05 
Water Rates, 150 00: 
Piles, including driving, 3,495 00 
Paving, 477 78 
Stone and stone work, 307 11 
Teaming, 4,451 76 
Tron work, hardware, &c. 380 30 
Amounts carried forward, $84,250 42 


31 


$4,407 41 


15,761 93 


$90,169 34 
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Amounts brought forward, $84,250 42 


Composition bolts and hinges, £29923) 
Cast iron frames, covers, &c. 786 15 
Shed for storage, | 490 16 


es 


Per item No. 7 of Treasurer’s account. 


Bells and Clocks. 


Ringigg six bells in different parts of 
the City, to denote the hours of the 


day, at $100.00 per annum, each, = $600 00 
Ringing one bell four months, 33 33 
Ringing one bell three months, 25 00 
Winding and regulating all the public 

Clocks, 406 00 


Gas and lighting the illuminated Clock 
~ on the Williams Market House cor- 
ner Washington and Dover streets, 


including care for the same, 100 00 
Lighting illuminated Clock on Phillips 
Church, % 00 


Repairs and Damages, 54 00 


Per item No. 5 of Treasurer’s account. 


Boston Harbor. 


Expenses this year on account of the 

survey of the Harbor, which is now 

in progress, under the direction of 

the U. 8. Coast Survey, 7,623 20 
One year’s wages of two boatmen who 

are constantly employed by the 


Harbor Master, 1,600 00 
Repairs on Boat and Boat House, 244 45 
Chandlery, Supplies, &c., for Boat, 59 33 
Tow Boat, 30 00 
Printing, Stationery and Newspapers, 58 86 
Fuel, 26 23 
Replacing Buoys, 196 00 
Clearing Ice from Harbor, 455 00 

. Work of Dredging Machine, 300 00 


$90,169 34 


85,656 O1 


1,224 33 


Amounts carried forward, $10,593 07 $107,049 68 


BRIDGES. 


Amounts brought forward, 


Removing a deposit of Coal Tar from 
Charles River, 

Removing a wreck, 

Expenses of Committee, 


Per item No. 6 of Treasurer’s account. 


Bridges. 


Repairs, &c. on the several free Bridges, 
as follows, viz. 


CHELSEA STREET Briver, Leading from 
Chelsea Street, East Boston, to Byron 
Street, Chelsea. 


General Repairs and Ma- 
terial, $171 01 
Oil, &c. 3 00 


Dover Street Brive, Leading from 
' Harrison Avenue to Fourth Street, 
South Boston. 


General Repairs and Ma- 

terial, $1,831 68 
Old Claim on account re- 

building bridge 1858-59, 2388 387 


FreperaL Street Briver, Leading to 
South Boston. 


General Repairs and Ma- 


terial, $1,932 83 
Fuel, 51 25 
Gas, 7 eS. 63 
Forage for Horse, Repair- 

ing Harness, &c. 194 77 


Mount WasHInGton AVENUE BRIDGE, 
Leading from Federal Street to 
Granite Street, South Boston. 


General Repairs and Ma- 
terial, $2,842 44 


Amounts carried ford, $2,842 44 


33 
$10,593 07 $107,049 68 


400 00 
500 00 
147 30 

11,640 37 


174 O1 


2,070 05 


2,188 53 


$4,432 59 $118,690 05 
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Amounts brought for'd, $2,842 44 $4,432 59 $118,690 05 


Fuel, 42 50 
One year’s Rent of Land 
on which the Superin- 


tendent’s office stands, 25 00 


Merip1an Street Brivce, Leading 
from Meridian Street East Boston, to 
Chelsea. 


General Repairs and Ma- 


terial, $3,363 42 
Oil, and Lighting Lamps, 41 00 
Fuel, 11 50 
Ground rent of a lot on : 

Meridian Street, 15 00 


Winturorp Brings, Between East Bos- 
ton and Winthrop, on Point Shirley 
Road. i 


Care and Repairing, 


Sunpry EXPpeEnsss. 


Police badges for Super- 
intendent, 7 00 
Expenses of Committee, 125 00 


Amount paid by Treasurer per item 
No. 4 of his account, 
Add Amount not yet called for, 


Cemeteries, &c. 


2,909 94 


3,430 92 


100 00 


132 00 


$10,997 29 
8 16 


Seemed 


$11,005 45 


_ — 
cntuentimeiahtmiaaiiinaneen tae eeeenel 


Eapenses of the City Registrar’s Department, and 
EHapenditures for the Improvement and Embellish- 


ment of the Burial Grounds, viz.: 


OFFICE AND INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Clerk Hire, $319 43 
Printing, 149 26 
Stationery, Blank Books 


and Stamps, — io oC 


Amounts carried forward, $547 60 


11,005 45 


$129,695 50 


ia 


CEMETERIES, ETC. 


Amounts brought forward, $547 60 


Furniture, 45 00 
Payments to Undertakers 

for returns of deaths 

made by them to the 

City Registrar, under re- 

quirements of Section 4, 

Chapter 21, General 

Statutes, viz:— 1,752 

cases at 10 cents, 175 20 
Collecting the number of 

Births during the year 

1865, viz. : 5,275 Births, 


at 15 cents each, 791 25 
Tools, Fares, Washing, &c. 40 99 
Seeds and Plants, 75 50 


Care and Repairs of House 
of Reception for the 
Dead, on North Grove — 
Street, 92 08 


Care and Storage of Fu- 
neral Cars, 100 00 


Carriage hire, 10 00 


Cuaret Buryine Grounp, Tremont St. 


Labor, and opening, clos- 
ing, and care of grounds 


on Sundays, $225 50 
Sand, 4 00 


Repairs on Fence, 83 90 


Centrat Burying Grounp, Boylston 
Street. 


| Labor, 


Corr’s Hirt Burying Grounp. 


Special Police Officer and | 

Superintendent, $448 00 
Labor, 244 50 
Repairs on Drains, Cess- 


pools, &e. 887 83 


East Boston Buryrne Grounp. 
Care and Labor, 


Amounts carried forward, 


35 


$129,695 50 


1,877 62 


313 40 


168 00 


1,580 33 


13 25 


$3,952 60 $129,695 50 
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Amounts brought forward, $3,952 60 


Granary Burying Grounp, Tremont 
Street. 


- Labor, and opening, clos- 
ing, and care of the 
ground on Sundays, : 401 50 


Sourn Burying Grounp, Washington 
Street. 

Labor, and opening, clos- 
ing, and overseeing the 


grounds on Sundays, 501 58 
Clearing out and Repairing 
Tombs, 58 00 
Manure, , 17 50 
577 08 
Soutu Boston Buryine Grounp. 


Labor and care, 59077 


Per item No. 10 of Treasurer’s account. 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


Purchase of Land in Newton and Brighton on which 
is to be built a Reservoir, under the direction of 
the Cochituate Water Board, as per order of the 
City Council, dated December 13th 1865. Also 
Expenses, Labor, &c., upon said Land, viz: 

Land, - $101,964 24 


Expenses, Labor, &c., 5,317 78. 


As per item No. 14 of Treasurer’s account. 


City Debt. : . 


The Committtee on the Reduction of the City Debt 
have been charged by the Auditor with the whole 
amount of the City Debt, which became due in 
this financial year, amounting to 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per item 
No. 12 of his account, $195,216 66 


—_—_—___. 


Amounts carried forward, $195,216 66 


$129,695 50 


4,990 95 


107,282 02 


191,716 66 


$433,685 13 


CITY HALL. pees 


Amounts brought forward, $195,216 66 $483,685 13 
Less amount drawn for by Auditor, 

1864-65, and charged that year, but 

not called for until this year, 7,000 00 


— 


$187,716 66 


Add amount due 1865-66, but not yet 
called for, the interest on which has 
been stopped, 4,000 00 


ee 


$191,716 66 


City Hall. 


The erection of the new City Hall, wpon the site of the 
old one, on School Street and Court Square, was 
commenced November, 1862, completed and fully 
occupied January 1, 1866; it was, however, dedi- 
cated by his Honor Mayor Lincoln and the City 
Council, September 18th, 1865, and partially 
occupied at that time. 

The construction account has been closed. The total 
cost of the building, Sences, ornamenting, grounds, 
and furniture, is $505,191.42. 

The aa are the expenditures charged this year, 
viz. 


Be eenters’ Work, $70,354 37 
Painting and Glazing, 11,983 69 
Mason Work, 8,247 94 
Plastering, 4,592 94 
Marble Tablet per agreement, 1,000 00 
Marble and North River Tiles, and 

work on same, 5,682 79 
Tron work aud Hyatt Lights, 1,236 79 
Locks, Knobs, and Butts, 2,304 74 
Hardware, Nails, Zinc, &c., 1,568 85 
Window Glass, 5,932 68 
Water Pipes and Plumbing, 4,120 03 
Slating and Roofing, 1,200 00 
Painting Signs, Lettering and Num- 

bering, 1,020 09 
Window Guards, . 661 00 
Speaking Tubes ‘and Bell hanging, , 849 24 
Soap Stone work, 206 72 

Amounts carried forward, $120,061 87 $483,685 13 


4 
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Amounts brought forward, $120,061 
Lightning Conductors, 252 96 
Carving and Gilding Eagle, 260 00 
Fuel and Gas, 1,083 94 
Services of Architect, 4,500 00 
Superintendent of Construction, 910 00 
Watchmen, and care of building, 663 25 
Ice, 72 15 
Freight, 63 34 
Canvass covering for Flag-staff, 5 00 
Fence Stones, Iron Fence, Lanterns 

and Frames, 11,525 60 
Flagging Stones, Court Square, front 

and side, 2,086 97 
Filling and Grading Grounds — Seeds, 

&C., 1,286 25 
Sidewalk, School Street, 537 00 
Foundation for, and moving Franklin 

Statue, 396 69 
Furniture and plans for same, including 

Carpeting, Shades, Fixtures, &c., 42,601 90 
Gas Pipes and Fixtures, 16,523 52 
Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 6,525 36 
Safes, . 1,573 00 


As per item No. 38 of Treasurer’s account. 


87 $438,685 13 


City Hospital, Buildings and 


Grounds. 


Cost of erecting and furnishing a pavilion for con- 


tagious and infectious diseases; also coal shed, 
fence, stable, and autopsy room by the Trustees, 
which they were authorized to do by the City 
Council. Also the expenses of carrying on the 
Small Pox Hospital, which was placed under 
the charge of said Trustees by the Board of 
Aldermen, July, 1865. Also amounts paid in 
settlement of claims against the City for building 
the main structure. otal cost of building, and 
filling and ornamenting Grounds, $408,844 34, 
viz: 


Fout Warp (now called Pavilion No. 3). 


Mason’s Contract, 
Carpenter’s Contract, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$92,404 
11,880 


oes 


00 
00 


210,928 80 


ee 


$34,284 00 $644,613 93 


CITY HOSPITAL, BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 39 


Amounts brought forward, 


Steam Pipes for heating, per contract, 


Two Iron Beams, 


Coat SHED. 
Mason’s Contract, $1,710 
Carpenter’s Contract, “2,751 
Drain, 107 


Railway Track from Shed 
to Boiler House, includ- 
ing Car, 953 


FENCE. 
Per Contract, 


STABLE AND Autopsy Room. 


Per Contract, $6,100 
Vane, 20 


SmaLL Pox Hosprrau. 


Attendants, Supplies, &c. $733 
Repairs, 480 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Furniture and Furnishing, 3,315 
Labor on Grounds—Trees, 


&¢., 1,842. 


Moving Small Pox Hos- 

pital and other buildings, d41 
Printing and Advertising, 134 
Four Ventilators, 20 
Tronwork, 19 


- Amount drawn by the Trustees, 


00 
50 


To which add the following amounts 
for work done on the main buildings 


under the directions of the Committee 


on Public Buildings, viz :— 
Amount of execution 

against the City for 

Carpenter’s work, $1,442 


Amounts carried for’d, $1,442 


53 
53 


$34,284 00 $644,613 93 


3,000 00 
72 58 


$37,356 58 


5,521 58 


1,182 75 


6,120 00 


1,213 28 


5,673 20 


$57,067 39 


$57,067 39 $644,613 93 
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Amounts brought ford, $1,442 53 $57,067 39 


Balance Carpenter’s con- 
tract, 75 00 
Tronwork, 299 28 1,816 81 


Per item No. 18 of Treasurer’s account. 
City Hospital, Current 
Expenses. 


Expenditures made by the Board of 
Trustees, viz: 


Subsistence Supplies, $28,699 16 
Bedding, Dry Goods, &c., 5,001 83 
Furniture, 6 2,223 60 
Gas and Gas Fixtures, Leone t 
Drugs, Medical Stores and Instru- 

ments, 3,013 64 
Fuel, 10,399 63 
Printing, 669 58 
Stationery and Blank Books, 390 45 
Incidental Expenses paid by Super- 

intendent, 612 33 
Salary of Superintendent, ~ °1,800 00 
Salaries of all other employees, 12,634 34 
Labor on Grounds — Trees, Seeds, &ce. 3,660 48 
Expenses of Horse and Vehicles, 685 75 


Repairs and alterations, and Material, 1,204 32 
Repairs and alterations of Steam Ap- 
paratus, 15219824 


Per item No. 11 of Treasurer’s account. — 


Common, Public Garden, and Pub- 
lic Squares. 


Care and improvement uf the Common, Public 
Garden, Public Squares, and Ornamental Grounds 
and Trees in the City proper, and in South and 
East Boston, viz.: — 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


General Superintendent of Common and 
Public Garden, and Squares, (L. 
Davenport, ) $1,383 33 


$644,613 93 


58,884 20 


74,390 29 


* Amounts carried forward, . $1,383 33 $777,888 42 


COMMON, PUBLIC GARDEN, AND PUBLIC SQUARES. 41 


Amounts brought forward, 


_ Rent of Office, 


Stationery, Stamps, and small items, 
Handearts, Tools, Hardware, &c., 


Fuel for Tool House, 

Use of Horse and Wagon, 
Tree Plates and Signs, 
Teaming, 

Watering Charles Street, 


Watering Washington Street, 
Food for Deer, Ducks, and Swans, 


Labor on Trees in Streets, 


ComMON. 


Labor, 

Red Gravel, 

Loam, Oyster Shells, and 
Gravel, 

Sods, 

General Repairs and Mate- 
rial on Fences, Seats, 
Deer, Park, &c., 

Paving, 

Trees, Seeds, and tants 

Teaming, 


Pusric GARDEN. 


Labor, 

Red Gravel, 

Oyster Shells, Loam, and 
Gravel, 

Sods, 

Manure, 

One Ton Guano, 

Trees, Seeds, Bulbs, &c., 

General Repairs and Ma- 
terial, 

Teaming, 

Dahlia Poles, 

Oil, &c., for Trees, 


CoMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 


Labor, 
Oyster Shells and Loam, 


Amounts carried for'd, 
4% 


$3323 98 
1,446 00 


757 50 
1,072 00 


1,639 64 


203.25 


390 50 
85 80 


$3,138 84 
312 00 


1,186 20 
54 00 
144 00 
75 00 
948 18 


222 39 
102 00 
30 00 
26 78 


$199 50 
873 40 


$1,383 


75 
10 
295 
7 
436 
179 
12 
609 
125 
398 
oll 


$4,003 


33 $777,888 42 


00 
78 
40 
50 
00 
54. 
87 
00 
00. 
Ol 
30 


73 


8,878 67 


6,239 


39 


$1,072 90 $19,121,79 $777,888 42 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,072 90 


Red Gravel, 24 00 

Teaming, 12 00 

Carpenters’ Work and Ma- . 
terial, 13 78 


CHESTER SQUARE AND PARK. 


Labor, $586 13 
Loam and Sods, 133 50 
Repairing Fences, &c., 121 19 
Repairing Flags and Flag- 

staff, 58 20 
Building for Tools, &c., 150 00 
Teaming, 73 00 
Trees, Seeds, and Bulbs, 75 00 
Tar, Oil, &c., for Trees, 16 39 


Concorp SQuARE. 


Carpenters’ Work and Ma- 
terial, 


FRANKLIN AND BLACKSTONE SQUARES. 


Red Gravel and Loam, $333 00 
Labor 287 04 
Teaming, 24 00 
General Repairs and Ma- 
terial, 42 40 
Re-laying Sidewalks per 
agreement, 800 00 


WORCESTER SQUARE. 


Labor, $133 50 
Shrubs and Plants, 40 00 
Repairs, including Paint- 

ing Fence, 121 16 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 

Repairs and Material, 

Unton Park, Pusric Lisrary Grounps, 
LOWELL AND Fort Hitt Squares. 


Care and Labor, per agree- 
ment, $550 00 


— 


Amounts carried ford, $550 00 


$19,121 79 $777,888 42 


1,122 68 


1,213 41 


9 00 


1,486 44 


294 66 


16 00 


$23,263 98 $777,888 42 


Repairs on Union Park, 14 95 
*¢ on Lowell Square, "10 50 
=) on Fort Hill - “ 13 49 
Teaming Manure to Public 
Library Grounds, 3 00 
591 94 
East Boston. 
Care and Labor on all the 
Squares, also of Trees, 
Streets, per agreement, 450 00 
General Repairs and Ma- 
terial, . 149° 71 599 71 
Soutn Bosron. 
Labor, ; $539 65 
Teaming, 44 00 
Trees, Seeds and Plants, 80 00 
Gravel and Sods, (PTH) 
General Repairs and Ma- 


DOVER STREET IMPROVEMENT, ETC. 


Amounts brought ford, $550 00 $23,263 98 


terial, | 12 25 748 80 


Per item No. 9 Treasurer’s account. 


Dover Street Improve- 
ment, ec, . 


Payments of Executions vs. the City, in the 
cases of Morton and: others, owners of estates 
on Emerald Street, for damages caused by 
overflows in their cellars from the sewers,— 
they being claimants under the Tuckerman 
deed. Also expenses attending the sale of a 
house, viz.:— 


Ebenezer Morton, $3,338 76 
Josephus Morton, | 2,038 76 
H. H. Weld, t29 Sho 
F. A. Brown, * 709 73 
J. H. Wilson, 559 73 


Amounts carried forward, 


43 


$777,888 42 


25,204 43 


$7,446 13 $808,092 85 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Auction Expenses— Sale of House 
No. 63 Dover Street, 


Per item No. 15 of Treasurer’s account. 


Hast Street School-house 
Yard. 


Purchase of a lease of buildings on 
Primary School-house lot, East 
Street, upon the site of which there 
is now being erected a. Primary 
School-house, 


Per item No. 19 of Treasurer’s account. 


Eastern Railroad Wharf. 


Cost of Repairs on this Wharf, which 
became the Property of the City by 


the purchase of the East Boston - 


Ferry Property, viz. :— 
Replanking — Piling, &c., 


Per item No, 20 of Treasurer’s account. 


Engineering. 


Expenses of the Civil Engineer's De- 
partment. 
Salary of the second Assistant Engi- 

neers, Draftsmen and Assistants, 
Levellers, Rodmen, Chainmen, &c., 
Books, Stationery, Drawing Paper 
and Materials, Postage and Revenue 
Stamps, 
Omnibus Fares, Ferry Tolls, and 
other Travelling Expenses, 
Instruments, and repairing same, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$7,446 13 


62 12 


$6,662 61 


677 84 


271 44 
Pool 50 


eee 


$8,233 39 


~~ 


$803,092 85 


7,508 25 


2,000 00 


2,206 14 


cand entices jhe 


$814,807 24 


_ EXTERNAL HEALTH. 


Amounts brought forward, 


Binding Plans, and Cloth for backing 

the same, 

Wooden Stakes, Sights, and Tools, 

Surveying, and Plans of Estates on 
Fort Hill, 

Plans of Ferdinand Street, 

Furniture, 

Small Repairs and Supplies for Office, 


Per item No. 17 of Treasurer’s account. 


Frgine and. Hook and 
Ladder Houses. 


Repairs on the various Houses as 
follows, viz.: 

Mason’s Work and Stock, including 
Whitewashing, 

Carpenter’s Work and Stock, 

Painting and Glazing, 

Plumbing and Copper Work, 

Gas Pipe and Fixtures, 

Slating and Roofing, 

Tronwork, 

Digging Cellars and Teaming, 

Paper Hangings and hanging same, 

Assessment for Sewer on Chelsea 
Street, 


Per item No. 16 of Treasurer’s account. 


External Health. 


_ Expenses of maintaining the Quarantine 
Establishment at Deer Island, viz. : — 


Repairs on Quarantine Boat, 

Salaries of Boatmen — also of Nurses, 
Cooks, and other employees at the 
Small Pox Hospital, 

Subsistence for employees and Patients, 

Omnibus Fares and Ferry Tolls for the 
Port Physician, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$8,933 


ic 
156 


218 
12 
53 

“79 


$2,339 
4,365 
953 
517 
309 
383 
173 
249 
134 


22 


39 


10 
79 


00 
00 
10 
94 


57 
56 
24. 
50 
20 
16 
84 
87 
40 


12 


03 


45 


$814,807 24. 


8,924 32 


9,441 46 


$833,173 02 


46 


Amounts brought forward, 


Printing, Stationery, Postage, 
Newspapers, 

Drugs and Medicines, 

Clothing and Bedding, 

Fuel and Lights, 

Expenses of Committee, 


and 


Per item No. 18 of Treasurer’s account. 


Ferdinand Street— Brown 
Contract. 


Amount paid to John Simmons and J. 
EK. & N. Brown for Ferdinand 
Street, and constructing a bridge 
over the track of the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, per agreement, 


Per item No. 18 of Treasurer’s account. 


Fire Alarms. 


Expense of Carrying on the Telegraph 
System of Fire Alarms, viz.: 

Salary of Superintendent, 

Salary of Assistants and Employees, 

Instruments ; repairs of same. 

Chemicals for Batteries, 

Zine and Iron Castings, 

Carpenter’s Work, Stock, and Repairs 
on Roofs, &c., including damages by 
the wires, 

Ironwork, Brackets, &c. 

Wire, 

Signal Boxes, Locks and Keys, 

Knobs, Screws, and Insulators, 

Hanging Bells and Repairing Ma- 
chinery, 

Furniture and Gas Fixtures, 

Printing, 

Stationery and Blank Books, 

Washing Bed Clothes, 

Hardware, Nails, and Tools, 

Car Fares and small expenses, 


Amounts carried forward, 


CITY EXPENDITURES. 


$1,003 03 $833,173 02 


27 50 
8 80 
12 25 
47 03 
7.25 


1,105 86 


53,850 00 


00 
79 
28 
79 
44 


1,500 
7,988 
1,746 
1,107 

516 


195 
540 
1,082 
229 
116 


73 
09 
74 
37 
20 


364 
349 
120 
87 
65 
156 
52 


02 
07 
58 
50 
68 
97 
70 


$16,212 87 $888,128 88 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


47 


Amounts brought forward, $16,212 87 $888,128 88 
Carting, 0 22 
Two Telegraphic Poles, 10 00 
Expenses on East Boston Cable, 153 33 
Ringing a Bell at East Boston, 25 00 
Expenses of Superintendent to Phila- 
delphia, 31 85 
Expenses of Committee to Western 
Cities, 577 46 
~~ 7 17,070 73 
Amount paid by Treasurer per item No. 
22 of his account, $17,025 73 
Add amount not yet called for, 45 00 


$17,070 73 
[Of the above amount, $3,350.00 was 
for expenses caused by removing 
the office from City Building to City 
Hall. | 


Fire Department. 


Expenses of this Department, exclusive of the Fire 
Alarm System, Repairs on Engine and Hook and 
Ladder and Hose Carriage Houses; also exclu- 
sive of the salaries of the Chief Engineer, and 
the Clerk of the Board of Engineers, which 
are charged under the head of salaries, viz.:—= 

Annual compensation to the nine As- 
sistant Engineers, and to the Of- 
ficers and Members of the various 
Engine, Hook and Ladder, ands 
Hose Companies, $75,196 86 

Repairs of Engines, Hose Carriages, 

Hook and Ladder Carriages and 


Fuel Wagons, 14,260 02 
Ladders, Crotch Poles, Rakes, Axes, 

&¢c., purchase and repairs, 259 04 
New Hose, Hose Pipes and Couplings, 

Caps, and Badges, 8,444 45 
Repairs on the Leading and Suction | 

Hose, Caps, and Badges, 4,478 94 


Neatsfoot Oil and Leather Preserva- 
tives for Engine Hose; and Sperm 


os 


ee 


Amounts carried forward, $97,639 381 $905,199 61 


48 - CITY EXPENDITURES. 


Amounts BIe seis 


Oil for the Engines, 

Fuel for the Engines, 

Fuel for the Houses, 

Furniture, Utensils, Bedding, &c., for 
Engine Houses, 

Gas and Gas Féxtures, 

Washing Bed Clothes, 

Lanterns, Oil Leg Water Pots, 

Printing, 

Stationery, Blank Books and Stamps, 

Purchase and Exchange of Horses, 

Grain, Hay, Straw, &c., 

Harnesses, &c., including Repairs, 

Hire of Horses, and Horse Keeping, 

Shoeing Horses, and Medicine and 
attendancce on sick horses, 

Stable Furniture— Hand Hose, 
Tools, &c., 

Carting, 

Fluid, Soap, Sponge, and small sup- 
plies, 

Packing and Waste, 

Repairs on Reservoirs, 

Hydrant Signs, 

Champion Pumps, 

Cleaning Vaults, 

Damages—by Firemen and Apparatus, 

Flags — including Repairs, 

Refreshments for Firemen, July 4, ’65, 

Refreshments to Firemen at fires, 

Expenses of Chief Engineer to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, 

Expenses of Committee and Chief En- 
gineer to Manchester, 

Carriage Hire, 

Expenses of Committee, 


Cost of Engine, Equipping and Fur- 
nishing the House for ** Steam Engine 
No, 11,” located corner Sumner and 
Orleans streets, Hast Boston, for 
which a Company was organized 
during the year, viz. 


Second Class Steam Fire 
Engine, $4,615 70 


Amounts carried ford, $4,615 70 $125,977 01 $905,199 61 


$97,639 
715 
2.555 
1,767 


2,204 
1,415 
671 
182 
17 
129 
1,695 
6,210 
2,395 
1,610 


1,398 


871 
1,021 


851 
352 
1,001 
36 
37 

8 


40 
212 
11 
90 
32 


142 
579 


ee 


31 $905, 199 61 
00 


43 
dd 


dl 
66 


49° 


19 
22 
5d 
00 
78 
91 
00 


11 


62 
93 


19 
05 
29 
36 
00 


oo 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL—HOUSE, PRESCOTT ST., EAST BOSTON. 49 


Amounts brought for’'d, $4,615 70 $125,977 O01 $905,199 61 


Hose Carriage, 275 00 
Pair of Horses, - 850 00 
Pair of Harnesses, Blank- 

ets, &c., 390 50 


1,010 feet Leather Hose, 
also Hose Couplings, Fire 


Hats, &c., 4. 2,281 50 
Bedding, Furniture, and 
Warming apparatus, 477 11 
Stable Furniture and Small 
items, 25 -10 
8,874 91 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per item | 
_ Wo. 21 of his account, $134,791 17 
Add amount not yet called for, 60 75 


3 4 2S 
$134,851 92 


—_———__ 


Grammar Schoot-house Lot, Ferdi- 
nand Street. 


Amount paid John Simmons and J. E. and N. 
Brown, for a Lot of Land, containing 25,691 
feet, situated between Columbus Avenue, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella streets, for the purpose of 
erecting a Grammar School-house thereon. When 
the adjoining territory is built upon, the lot will 
be in the rear of the houses fronting on the above 
named streets. ‘There will be three entrances to 
the lot, each 30 feet wide, 


Per item No. 63 of Treasurer’s Account. 


Grammar School-house, Prescott St., 
Hast Boston. 


Continuation of payments for erecting this School- 
house, situated on Bennington, Saratoga, and 
Prescott Streets, which has been completed, and is 
now occupied and named ** Prescott School-house,” 
Oe ad 


Mason Work — Contract, $20,071 76 


134,851 92 


32,171 00 


Amounts carried forward, $20,071 76 $1,072,222 53 


5 
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Amounts brought forward, $20,071 76 $1,072,222 53 
Mason Work, extra, including paving 

yard, constructing drains, «&c., 4,596 49 
Carpenter’s Work — contract, 17,371 00 
Carpenter’s Work, extra, including 

painting and plumbing, . 643 17 
Filling and Grading Grounds, « 3,948 00 
Edgestones, 316 00 
Plans for Fence, 125 00° 
Constructing Fence — contract, 7,435 00 
Heating Apparatus — including Mason 

and Carpenter’s Work, 7,896 29 
Locks, Knobs, &c., 290 47 
Speaking Tubes and Bell Hanging, 252 25 
Furniture, 5,671 08 
Watchmen, and cleaning, 56 67 
Sewer Assessment, 705 58 
Marble Tablet, 157 00m 


ees 


Per item No. 51 of Treasurer’s Account. 
(Total cost of building and land, $109,585 76.) 


Hancock School-house Yard, &c. 


Cost of Land purchased by authority of an order of 
the City Council, for the purpose of the Enlarge- 
ment of the Yard of this School-house — the 
erection of a Primary School-house upon a por- 
tion of the same, and the Widening of Richmond 
Street, 


Per item No. 28 of Treasurer’s Account. 


High and Latin School-house. 


Additional cost of putting a new story on this house, 
as per order of the City Council, of 26th July, 
1862. ; 


Mason Work and Stock (old claim), 
Per item No. 27 of Treasurer’s Account. 


Incidental Eapenses, 


Expenditures ordered by the City Council, to be charged 
to this appropriation, and others not chargeable to 


69,535 76 


28,170 20 


1,887 50 


Amount carried forward, $1,171,815 99 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Amount brought forward, 


51 


$1,171,815 99 


any other appropriation, including all expenses # 
incurred for counsel over the amount allowed to the 
City Solicitor ; also claims against the City recovered 
by law, or allowed by the Committee on Claims, viz. : 


FourtTH OF JULY. + 


Expenditure for celebrating the EKighty-ninth Anniver- @ 
’ sary of the Independence of the United States, viz.: 


Fireworks, 

Extra Police Officers, including Re- 
freshments for Officers who could 
not be relieved from duty, 

Music, Day and Evening, including 
the National Concert on the Com- 
mon in the morning; also the erec- 
tion of music stands, &c. 

Balloons. — S$. A. King, for two as- 
censions, 

Regatta. — Expenses and Prizes, 

Hire of Music Hall, Boston Theatre, 
and Andrews Hall; and incidental 
expenses of the same, 

Dinner at Faneuil Hall, 

Decorations, interior and exterior, of 
Halls and Public Buildings. Also 
Banners and Flags, 

East Boston Ferry Company, for the 
free use of their Ferry to the pub- 
lic during the day and evening, 


Carriage Hire for Committee and Sad- 


dle Horses for Police, 

Marshals’ Expenses — Horses, Equip- 
ments, Regalia, Sashes, Gloves, &c. 

Printing, Advertising the Programme 
in Newspapers, and posting Public 
Notices in the streets, , 

Entertainment of Children at Andrews 
Hall — Ventriloquist, Pianist, &c., 

Warren Street Chapel — Allowance 
for conducting Entertainment of 
Children, 

National Salutes for the day, 

Bell Ringing, Morning, Noon, and 

- Evening, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$2400 


2,240 


00 


ol 


15 
50 


5626 20 


65 


$23 804 


00 
00 


00 


00 
50 
50 


74. 
84 
00 
62 
50 


06 $1,171,815 99 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Collation for Children of the Choir at 
Music Hall, including expenses for 
Leader, Music, &c., 

Reception and Entertainment of Ad- 
miral Farragut and General Ander- 
son — Guests of the City, * 

Expenses,for a free supply of Ice 
Water 8n the Common during the 
day. Putting up and covering 
stands, men for distributing Ice, 
and use of Mugs and Pitchers, 

Sundry small items, 


Total expenses 4th July 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES FROM WEST- 
ERN BoarpDs OF TRADE. 


Expenses incurred in éxtending the 
hospitalities of the City to delega- 
tions from the Boards of Trade of 

. principal Western cities, who visited 
this City, June, 1865. 

Use of Steamboats for Ex- 
cursion in the Harbor, $618 19 

Entertainment on board 
Steamboats, 3,399 395 

Music on board Steamboat, 636 00 

Dinner at Revere House, 3,123 50 

_ Printing, 32 66 

Sundry small items, 159 50 


NationaL Mrpicat CONVENTION. 


Expenses incurred in extending Muni- 
cipal Courtesies to the National 
Medical Association, which held its 
Annual Meeting in this’ city in 
June, 1865. 


Use of Steamboats for Ex- 
cursion in the Harbor, $418 19 
Entertainment on board 


Steamboat, 4,792 30 
Music on board Steamboat, 571 00 
Fireworks, 290 00 


Amounts carried ford, $6,071 49 


$23,804 06 $1,171,815 99 


395 68 


~ 628 20 


348 65 
221 46 


$25,398 05 


7,925 20 


$33,323 25 $1,171,815 99 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Amounts brought ford, $6,071 49 
Printing, | 26 65 
Sundry small items, 65 25 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Expenses incurred on receipt of the 
intelligence of the death of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for Music, 
Badges, &c., 


Evitogy on Presipent LINCOLN. 


Expenses attending the Procession and 
Services on the first of June, 1865, 
in respect: to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States, who was killed by 
the assassin Booth, April 14, 1865, 
in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, 
D. C. The Eulogy was delivered 
by Hon. Charles Sumner, in the 
Music Hall. 


Decorations, Draping, put- 
ting up Staging in Music 
Hall, and Banners, 

Music for Procession; also 
Orchestra and Leader at 
Music Hall, 

Marshal’s Expenses. — 
Horses, Horse Equip- 
ments, Regalia, &c., 

Carriage Hire and Commit- 
tee’s Expenses, 

Printing, including Memo- 


$2,611 49 


2.231 


rial, 2,318 70 
Advertising, 1,132 37 
Music Hall, 510 00 
Fire Department. — For 

Decoration of  En- 

gines, &c., 603 10 
Preparing Memorial, 134 00 
Salutes, 297 03 
Tolling of Bells, 42 00 
Sundry small items, 105 40 


Amounts carried forward, 
5* 


53 


$33,323 25 $1.171,815 99 


6,163 39 


202 99 


12,967 49 


$52,657 12 $1,171,815 99 


; 


54 CITY EXPENDITURES. 


Amounts brought forward, 


Everett Mremortiat. 
Printing and Preparing, 


TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL. 


Amount allowed for music for Tem- 
perance Celebration, June 17, 1865, 


Massacuusetts TEacuers INSTITUTE. 


Expenses of a Concert for the enter- 
tainment of this Association, 


DAMAGES. 


Payments of judgments’ against the 
City, and settlements by compro- 
mise, or otherwise, of claims for 
damages sustained by individuals 
on account of accidents arising from 
defects in the highways, &c., 


LEGAL EXPpeEnsgEs. 


Payments of Counsel, and other legal 
expenses, in the cases of City of 
Boston vs. Richardson, and Richard- 
son vs. City of Boston. Also in 
case of Dwight vs. City of Boston, 
and Burrill vs. City of Boston, 


PicturRES AND PictuRE FRAMES. 


Portrait of President Lincoln, Paint- 
ing and Frame, 

Photographs of City Hall, including 
frames for those and other subjects, 

Repairs on pictures and frames in 
Faneuil Hall, 


ALTERATION OF Warp Bounparies. 
Census and _ preparing 


Maps, 1,720 25 
Altering and _ painting 

Street Signs, 858 59 
Printing, Paper, and col- 

oring Maps, | 615 40 
Clerk hire, 74 00 


Amounts carried forward, 


$52,657 12 $1,171,815 99 


2,983 06 


504 09° 


500 41: 


17,141 75 


5,800 84 
792 00 


850 10 
183 40 


8,268 24 . 


$84,681 01 $1,171,815 99 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 55 


Amounts brought forward, $84,681 01 $1,171,815 99 
. SUPPLEMENT TO THE ORDNANCE. 
Preparing, 400 00 
SEALERS OF WEIGHTS AND ; 
MEASURES. 
Expenses of this Depart- 
ment, viz. : — 
Rent of Offices for the Seal- > 
ers, six months, $150 00 


For Repairing Scales and 

Weights of certain par-: 

ties, under the Ordinance 

of 6th July, 1863, * 190 52 
Repairs on Sealer’s Bal- 

ances, 83 91 pl 

see 424 43+ 

Pusric Scares at East 

Boston. 


One 30 Ton Scale, $270 00 
Expense of a drain for pit, 267 00 
———-— 5387 00 


ReEcoRDING DEEDs. 


Payment to the Registrar of Deeds for 
recording Deeds to the city, 103 25 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


Constables for notifying and for at- 
tendance at the various Ward Meet- 
ings, annual allowance of $30 to 
each of the twelve Wards, examin- 
ing and checking the Voting Lists 
before each election, with a view of . 
excluding illegal voters, and ringing 
bells on Election Days, 821 96 


Amounts carried forward, $86,967 65 $1,171,815 99 


* This amount is collected from the owners of the scales and weights so repaired, by the 
Sealers, and is by them paid into the City Treasury. 


t The total cost to the City of the Department of Sealers of Weights and Measures for the 
year was as follows:— 


Salary of the two officers and assistants, $3,600 00 
Expenses as above, 424 43 
Cost of keeping two Horses and Wagons for use of said officers by the In- 

ternal Health Department, as given by the Superintendent of Health, 800 00 


$4,824 43 


Total ; 
Bicte: paid into the City Treasury 1865-66 by the Sealers of Weights and Measures, 
? . , 
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Amounts brought forward, 


BELLs. 


For Ringing and Tolling the several 
Church Bells on various public oc- 
casions, 


Nationat Frags, &c. 

Repairing Flags and Flagstaffs, and 
setting and hoisting Flags, on vari- 
ous public occasions, 


SALUTES. 

Washington’s Birthday Anniversary, 
twenty-second February, 

Cartine — Freiauts — TELEGRAMS — 
including expenses moving office 
furniture, &c., to City Hall, 

Wasuine Towels, 

PostaceEs, and Revenue Stamps, 


Booxs anpD NEWSPAPERS. 
Books of Reference, and Newspapers, 


Porice Bapaes. . 
36 Silver Badges for members of the 
Common Council, and 6 Gold Badges 


for members of the Board of Al- 
dermen, 


DIRECTORIES. 
109 copies of Adams’ Boston’ Direc- 


tory, for the members of the Govy- 
ernment and the Public Offices, 


Pocket Books. 

100 Memorandum Pocket Books, con- 
taining lists of the City Government 
and Committees, for the use of Mem- 
bers and Officers, 


CARRIAGE Hire. 


For members City Government, Joint 
and Special Committees, &c.,- not 
otherwise specified, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$86,967 


165 


66 
210 
940 


34 
162 


98 


111 


299 


125 


2,398 


re 


65 


50 


00 


00 


45 
00 
41 


80 


00 


00 


40 


$1,171,815 99 


—_———— 


$91,578 96 $1,171,815 99 


INTERNAL HEALTH. 


Amounts brought forward, 


CommitrEEsS—DELEGATIONS FROM OTHER 

Cirizs, &c. 
Expenses of Joint Standing and other 

Committees of the present and past 

City Governments ; Entertainments - 

of members of other City Govern- 

ments, not otherwise specified, 3,227 75 
Of entertaining Delegations from the 

City Governments of St. Louis 

and Philadelphia, 1,597 40 
Of Committees on Free Markets 

to New York, Philadelphia, and 

Albany, 600 00 
Of Committee on Public Instruction, 

and Sub-Committee from the School 

Committee, to New York, Balti- 


more, «c., 1,500 00 
Of Committee on Ferries, to New 
York, 397 50 


Committee on Public Institutions for 
Phonographic Reporter, on petition 


of Oliver Frost, 136 75 
Committee on Church Street Drainage 
for Clerk hire, 28 00 


Per item No. 30 of Treasurer’s account. 


Interest. 


Amount paid this year for Interest on the City 
Debt, including the premium on Exchange on 
London, and on the Gold with which this interest 
was paid, 


Per item No. 71 of Treasurer’s account. 


N.B. This item does not include any charge for in- 


terest on the actual ‘*‘ Water Debt,” that interest being 


charged to the Water Works. 


Internal Health. 


This item includes the expenses of sweeping the Streets, 
collecting all the Ashes and House Offal, and depos- 
ating it at the General Depot; also all other work 
connected with the preservation of the Health of the 
City. 

Amount carried forward, 


57 


$91,578 96 $1,171,815 99 


99,066 36 


435,472 69 


$1,706,355 04 . 
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Amount brought forward, 


The House Offal of the City proper and South Boston 


$1,706,355 04 


is disposed of by contract. It is collected in the City 
Wagons, and delivered at the Offal Depot connected 
with the South Stables on Albany Street, opposite 
Brookline Street, from whence it is taken every day 
‘in Covered Wagons, and carried out of the City. 
The House Offal at East Boston is collected there 
by contract, and is disposed of by the collector for 


his own benejit. 
Pay Rorts. 


Salaries of Clerks, also Constables em- 
ployed in serving processes for 
abating nuisances, &c., 

Mechanics Employed in the Yard.— 
Wages of four Blacksmiths, three 
Wheelwrights, one Harness-maker, 
two Painters, 

Foremen of Yard, Feeders and 
Watchmen. — Wages of one Fore- 
man of the South Yard, one Fore- 
man of the West Yard, two Feeders, 
and two Watchmen, 

Foremen of Teams and Sweepers, 
Teamsters, Laborers, &c.—Wages 
-of the two Foremen each for Team- 
sters and Sweepers from North 
and South Stables ; ‘Teamsters, and 
Laborers employ ed in sweeping the 
Streets, removing Street Dirt, &c., 

Wages of the Teamsters and Laborers 
employed in collecting the House 
Offal, Ashes, &c., 

Driver of the Wagon used for the con- 
veyance of Prisoners to and from the 
Station Houses to the City Prison, 
and to the Jail, 

Conductor of the Vehicle employed 
in conveying the Inmates of the 
South Boston and Deer Island In- 
stitutions to and from the City, 


[The House of Industry pays $300 per 
annum additional for this service. | 


Total Pay Rolls, 


Amounts carried forward, 


1,280 75 


8,004 27 


4,847 42 


65,432 27 


57,653 98 


692 50 


$138,751 69 


$138,751 69 $1,706,355. 04 


INTERNAL HEALTH. 59 


Amounts brought forward, $138,751 69 $1,706,355 04 
Feed and Bedding for 
Horses, viz..: 


Grain, Meal, and Carrots, $10,625 70 


Hay and Straw, 5,194 84 
15,820 54 
Purchase and Exchange of Horses, 7,992 00 
Printing and Binding, 1,012 73 
Stationery and Blank Books, 167 79 
Revenue Stamps, : 86 70 
Furniture and Warming Apparatus, 136 27 
Gas Fixtures, 95 18 
Gas, 434 95 
Fuel, 689 40 
Stock used in Workshops, 
viz. : 
. Soft Coal, $396 68 
Tron, Steel, Shapes, Horse 
Nails, Axles, &c. 2,493 67 
Saddlery Hardware, Leath- 
er, &¢. 2,474 32 
Wagon Lumber, Hubs, 
Spokes, Pine Lumber, 
&c., including sawing, 2,835 31 
Paints, Oils, Varnish, &c. 1,169 53 
——-.__ 9,369 51 


One Concord Wagon, including freight, 227 30 
Shoeing Horses kept at the West Stables, 349 07 
Drugs, Medicines and Veterinary Sur- 


geons’ attendance on Horses, 244 49 
One Critcherson’s Patent Street Sweep- 

ing Machine, 2,000 00 
Hoes, Shovels, &c. A7T4 25 
Broom Stuff, Brooms, Buckets, &ce. 888 06 
Hardware, Nails, Rope, &c. 349 93 
Soap and Sponge, | 237 66 
Hose and Couplings, 217 97 
Cesspool Boots and Overalls, 159 55 
Sundry small items, 172 51 
East Boston Ferry Tolls, 175 00 


Collecting House Offal at East Boston, 385 00 
Collecting Ashes, &c., at East Boston, 3,505 40 


Amounts carried forward, $183,942 95 $1,706,355 04 


60 


Amounts brought forward, 


NUISANCES. 

Constructing, repairing, 
and cleaning Drains and 
Sewers, for the purpose 
of abating nuisances, 
and other expenses for 


this purpose, $1,160 41 
On account of nuisance 

west of Charles Street, 445 00 
REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS. 
Stock and labor at South 

Stable, $338 82 
Stock and labor at Offal 

Depot, 209 87 
Stock and labor at West 

Stable, 165 82 
Water RATEs. 4 
For Water. used at Stables and 


Sprinkling Streets before Sweep- 
ing, 

Watering a portion of Chauncy and 
Bedford streets, 

Ice, 


SMALL—Pox Hospirat. 


Nursing and Care of Patients, and 
Medicine, previous to July, 1865, 
‘at which time the Hospital was 
taken in charge by Trustees. City 
Hospital, 


Mixx INSPECTION. 


Salary of Inspector, one 
$900 00 


year, 
Chemical Analyses, Sta- 
tionery, and small cash 
disbursements by In- 
spector, 269 20 


Amounts carried forward, 


CITY EXPENDITURES. 


$183,942 95 $1,706,355 04 


1,605 41 


714 51 


819 00 


25 00 
44 10 


277 82 


1,169 20 
$188,597 99 $1,706,355 04 


LAMPS. 


Amounts brought forward, 
Crry Puysictan’s OFFIck, Viz. : 


Service of Assistant, $310 00 
Printing and Stationery, 

and other Office Ex- 

penses, 178 06 


———= 


Entertaining a delegation from Cin- 
cinnati Board of Health, 
Expenses of Committee, 


61 


$188,597 99 $1,706,355 04 


488 06 


333 50 
292 00 | 
a= W489 FLAS 


Per item No. 29 of Treasurer’s account. 


Lamps. (See Appendix.) 


Gas for Street Lamps, 


viz.:— 
City proper, $98,035 11 
South Boston, '  -:14,265 14 
East Boston, ~ 12,463 06 


Oil, for all the oil lamps in 
the City proper and in 
South and East Boston, $37,871 24 


Carting Oil, 522 50 
Wicking, 275 00 
LAMPLIGHTERS. 


Lighting and Cleaning 
Gas Lamps, viz. : . 


' City proper, PP S1LO, 987 84 
South Boston, 2119.42 
East Boston, 1,164 07 


Care and cleaning the two 
Ornamental Lamps over 
the West St. Gate on 


the Common, 25 00 
Lighting and cleaning all 
the oil lamps, 9,193 40 


Amounts carried forward, 
6 


$124,763 31 


88,668 74 


28,435 73 


$191,867 78 $1,896,066 59 
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Amounts brought forward, $191,867 78 $1,896,066 59 


Underground Service Pipes, 
which are all laid by the 
Gas Companies, viz. : — 


Boston Co. $2,538 40 
So. Boston, 434 96 
East Boston, 195 38 
. a 3,168 74 
Lanterns, viz. : 
For new Oil Lanterns, $1,470 05 
For new Gas ‘“ | 501 38 
———— 1,971 43 
Repairs of Lanterns, one year per 
contract, 4,000 00 
Alterations and repairs of Lanterns 
other than contract, 1,170 49 
Iron Posts, ‘ 1,447 38 
Wooden Posts, including repairs, 433 50 
Tron Brackets and Post Heads, includ- 
ing putting up, 1,403 80 
Gas Burners, Tips, Cocks, Pipe, &c., 
including putting up, PD booyoL 
Oil Burners, Cans and Measures, in- 
cluding repairs, 1,084 10 
Ladders, including repairs, 207 04 
Carting Lamps, Posts, &c., 232 74 
Printing, 38 24 
Stationery, 28 02 
Carriage Hire, 48 00 
Expenses of Committee to New York 
and Philadelphia, 132 50 
Expenses of Committee, 52 50 


| 209,425 77 
Per item No. 33 of Treasurer’s account. 


Market Houses. 


Expenses of Faneuil Hall Market and 
the Market in Faneuil Hall Building, 
exclusive of the Repairs on the Build- 
ings (which are charged to Public — 
Buildings), and the Salary of the 
Superintendent. 


Amount carried forward, $2,105,492 36 


Leaf 
' 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 


Amount brought forward, 


SALARIES. 


Deputy Superintendent, 


who is commissioned as 


a Police Officer, $1,050 00 
Keeper of the Public Scales, 540. 00 
Two Watchmen, 1,576 00 
we 3,166 00 
Fuel, 868 25 
Gas, 939 63 
Gas Fixtures, 31 50 
Printing and Stationery, , 16 79 
Revenue Stamps, 40 00 
Warming Apparatus and Repairs of 
same, 305 03 
Water Rates, 70 00 
Small repairs and other small expen- 
ditures by the Superintendent, 88 43 
Expenses of Committee, 37.75 


Per item No. 36 of Treasurer’s account. 


Militia Bounty. 


Paid to members of the Volunteer Militia, the 
Bounty allowed them by the State, in conformity 
with an Act of the Legislature, May 16, 1865, 


Per item No. 74 of Treasurer’s account. 


Mount Hope Cemetery. 


Expense of carrying on and improving this Ground, 
which is located in Dorchester and in West Roxbury. 


Salary of Superintendent, 1,016 64 
Wages of Laborers, 910018 
Expense of maintaining Horse and 

Oxen, including repairs of harnesses 

and vehicles, 846 51 
Mechanical Work and Stock for re- 

pairs on Superintendent’s House, 


Green-House, and fences, 414 27 
Iron and Granite Posts, for boundaries 
of Lots, including numbers, 971 438 


Amounts carried forward, 


. 63 


$9,105,492 36 


5,563 38 


11,599 00 


$11,219 03 $2,122,654 74 
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Amounts brought forward, $11,219 03 $2,122,654 74 


Trees, Seeds, and Plants, 303 39 
Flower Pots, 112 00 
Tools and Hardware, 194 75 
Sundry small items, 107 22 


Painting Signs, : 60 00 
Photographic Views, and Picture 

Frames, 101 88 
Allowance for running an Omnibus, 

during the summer season, to and 

from the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars 


to the Cemetery, for the accommo- 


dation of the public, 600 00 
Car fares, 29 02 

_ Care of Grounds on Sundays, 72 00 
Engineering expenses, 20 00 


Refunded for temporary placing of 
bodies in Receiving Tomb and 


Graves, 26 00 
Furniture, and Warming Apparatus, 180 22 
Fuel, . 83 57 
Printing, 162 68 
Stationery, 19 98 
Expenses of Superintendent to Green- 

wood Cemetery, 25 00 
Expenses of Trustees, including Car- 


riage Hire, 124 00 
——— 13,390 74 
Per item No. 37 of Treasurer’s account. 


New Lunatic Hospital. . 
Purchase of Land in the Town of Winthrop, as a site 

for the erection thereon of a New Lunatic Hospital, 25,108 33 
Per item No. 39 of Treasurer’s account. 


Ojffal Depot. 


This Building is located on the Pier Wharf, on 
Albany Street, opposite Brookline Street, and is 
occupied as a receptacle for the House Offal col- 
lected by City Teams, prior to its removal by the 
Contractor. | 
Payments to the Contractor for completing the - 
building, and for alterations, 4,423 83 


Per item No. 42 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, $2,165,577 64 


PAVING, GRADING, AND REPAIRS OF STREETS. 


65 


Amount brought forward, $2,165,577 64 


Old Claims. 


Amount of bills and accounts against the City, 
which had been audited and allowed in former 
years, but which were not presented to the 
Treasury for payment till this year, 


Per item No. 41 of Treasurer’s account. 


Overseers of the Poor, 


Paid to the Treasurer of this Board for the benefit 
and special relief of those poor persons in the dif- 
ferent Wards of the City, having a settlement in this 
State, and who without being Paupers, are proper 
objects for such assistance, 

Per item No. 40 of Treasurer’s account. 

[ There has been received to the credit of this account 
this year the sum of $6,759.15, per item No. 101 of 
Treasurer's account. This credit being deducted 
from the above, will reduce the net cost this year to 

$37,740.85, against $34,133.26 last year, and 
$36,512.42 in 1863-4. ] 


Paving, Grading,and Repairs of Sts. 


Pay Rorzus.—Clerk in Su- 


perintendent’s Office, $850 00 « 
Mechanics, Foremen and 
Laborers, 46,626 41 | 
—— $47,476 41 
Master Pavers Bills, 17,184 28 
Masonwork, 952 91 
Brick wall on Indiana Place, per agree- , 

_ ment, 860 00 
Carpenter’s work, including Lumber, 1,229 06 
Teaming, | 10,249 89 

Do. Internal Health Department, 946 75 
Ashes for filling, of Internal Health 
Department, 1,951 50 
Gravel, Earth, Cinders, &c., for filling, 41,807 19 
Paving Gravel, 10,049 91 
Granite Blocks for Paving, 3,444 32 
Round Stone for Paving, 1,892 05 
North River Flagging for Crossings, 2,612: 34 


Amounts carried forward, 
6* 


1,221 42 


44,500 00 


$140,656 61 $2,211,299 06 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Edge Stones for Sidewalks, 

Stone Chips, 

Brick for Drains and Sidewalks, 

Lime, Sand, and Cement, 

Removing Snow and Ice, per agree- 
ments, 

Street Signs, and renumbering Streets, 

Spikes and Nails, 

Tools, including Iron and Steel, for 
Manufacture and Repairs, 

Cumberland Coal, 

Fuel and repairing stove, 

Repairs on buildings, 

Oil and Lanterns, 

Slope Wall on side of Causeway be- 
tween East Boston and Breed’s 
Island, and construction of a Cul- 
vert under the Causeway, per agree- 
ments, including extra work, 

Surface Drain— Continuation of one 
in Beacon Street — per agreement, 

Lewis Ochs—Grade Damages—Brook- 
line Street, 

Execution against the City for the re- 
moval of stone posts in Battery- 
march Street, 

Use of a Design for a Fence, 

Wharfage, . 

Horse Keeping, including repairs of 
Vehicles, Harness, Blankets, &c., 
Commission on Church St. Territory, 

Tolls to East Boston, 

Printing, 

Stationery and Blank Books, 

' Revenue Stamps and Newspaper, 

Carriage Hire, 

Expenses of Committee, 


Per item No. 44 of Treasurer’s account. 


People’s Ferry Drops. 


Repairs on Tanks and Drops, 
Earth Filling, 


Per item No. 54 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 


2,034 
1,256 
3,532 
2,063 


361 
149 
85 


226 
94 
24 
18 
60 


5,137 
2,300 
800 


48 
15 
o41 


708 
320 
36 
81 
144 
36 
87 
373 


12 
90 
85 
16 


50 
a5) 
62 


45 
80 
50 
69 
84 


70 


$5,853 


73 


188 62 


$140,656 61 $2,211,299 06 


161,001 77 


6,042 35 


$2,378,343 18° 


POLICE. 


Amount brought forward, 


Police. 


Sarartgs : except Chief and Deputy Chief. 


Captains, Lieutenants, Sergeants, Day 
and night Officers for regular duty, 

Allowance for Services out of Regular 
Hours, 

Services of those members of the reg- 
ular Police who are stationed at 
Theatres, or at other places of pub- 
lic Amusement or Business, * 

Detective Officers, 

Superintendent of Hacks and Car- 
riages, 

Superintendent of Carts, Wagons, &c. 

Superintendent of Pawnbrokers, 

Special Officer whose duty is to look 
after cases of drunkness, 


Constables for serving legal notices 


for the various departments, 
Officers at the City Prison, 
Clerk in the Office of the Chief, 
Assistant Clerk, 
Stewards of the various Station 
Houses, 
Officers — at Evening Schools, 


(To which should be added the cost 
of Cloth for Uniforms, which is fur- 
nished to the members at cost prices, 
and deducted from their pay — 

amounting to $10,020.87, making 

_ the actual cost of the force for the 
year, $372,516.89). 

Cloth for Uniforms, 


(Value of Cloth on hand April 30th, 
$1,800.00.) 


Badges, Buttons, and Gloves, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$333,788 
8,040 


1,985 
9,626 


1,089 
1,085 
1,095 


944 


706 
3,132 
1,078 
1,137 


3.495 
289 


39 
22 


98 
56 


70 
39 
00 


09 
50 
55 
48 
15 


97 
50 


ee 


$362,496 02 


11,820 


1,590 


eee 


87 


53 


$375,907 42 $2,378,343 18 


67 


$2.378,343 18 


ee 


——— 


* These services are charged to the parties so benefited; the amounts are collected 


of the Police Department, 


weekly by the Chief of the Police, and are by him paid into the City Treasury to the Credit 
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Amounts brought forward, $375,907 42 $2,378,343 18 


Fuel and Warming Apparatus for the 
several Houses — including housing 


of same, é 2,877, 95 
Gas and Gas Fixtures, 3,442 36 
Furniture, 2,349 93 
Small Repairs, 165 90 


Washing Bed-clothes ; Oil, Fluid, Wick ~ 

ing, Soap, Sand, and other small 

suppliés for the various Houses, 618 99 
Repairs on Telegraphic Instruments, 243 62 
Medical Attendance and Medicine fur= 

nished by order of Police Officers, 

to persons arrested, wounded, or 

otherwise needing such assistance, 107 99 


+ Board and Care of Patients at City 


Crier’s, 220 00 
Carriage and Wagon Hire for the use 

of Officers, and for the conveyance 

of disabled persons who are cared 

for by the Police; also for the re- 

moval of bodies, 427 91 
Transporting prisoners from Station 

Houses to City Prison—by the In- 


ternal Health Department, 1,850 75 - 
Food supplied to Prisoners and others 

at the various Station Houses, 294 84 
Food for Prisoners while in the City 

Prison waiting examination, 1,211 30 


Travelling expenses of Officers to 
various places in search of criminals 
and fugitives from justice, including 
telegraphing, 89 90 
Ropes, Chains, and Stakes required 
for closing up the streets, and for 
restraining crowds on public days, 
carting, and putting up and removing 
same; Flags, and setting same on 


public occasions ; also Teaming, 302 71 
Exchange of Boat, Chandlery, and Re- 

pairs on Boats for Harbor Police, 831 37 
Supplies and Furniture for do. 454 94 
Hire of Tow Boats, 68 75 
Replacing and Shackling Buoy at 

Galloupe’s Island, 15 00 
Clubs, Handcuffs, Pistols, &e., iw 52 75 


es 


Amounts carried forward, $392,189 39 $2,378,343 18 


PRIMARY SCHOOL—HOUSES’ ALTERATIONS. 69 


Amounts brought forward, $392,139 39 $2,378,343 18 


Meals for Officers on various public 
occasions, when they could 2s be 
spared from duty, 97 92 
Removing Nuisances, Snow, “Ice Pd 
other obstructions from streets and 


elsewhere, 36 85 
Damages by Officers while on duty, 18 00 
Saddlecloths and Breastplates for use 

of Officers when mounted, 112 00 
Music on the occasion of the parade of 

the force, January Ist, 1866, 170 00 
Expenses of a suit against an Officer, 175 00 
Board of Horse for Chief of Police 

and repair of harness and vehicles, _ 750 48 
Stationery and Blank Books, 935 23 

Printing, 657 43 
_ Newspapers and Postages, | 38 92 
Expenses of Committee, 234 28 


Rent and Taxes of the Station House 
in rear of the Boylston Market 


House, 1,046 98 
Photographing for the rogues’ gallery, 121 50 
— 396,533 97 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 

46 of his account, $396,206 47 
Add amount not yet called for, 327,50 


$396,533 97 


Primary  School-houses’  Altera- 
tion. 


Alterations and repairs on Primary WSchool-, 
houses situated in South Boston, as follows, 
V12.° 


WASHINGTON VILLAGE. 


Labor and Stock per contract, $18,684 00 
Extra Labor and Stock including cost 

of belfry, 2,910 17 
Services of Architect, | 450 00 
Printing Specifications, 22 87 
Lightning Conductors and Vane, 142 14 


Amounts carried forward, $22,209 18 $2,774,877 15 
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Amounts brought forward, $22.20) 18 $2,774,877 15 
Locks and Lock-smithing, 177 20 
Warming Apparatus, 2,141 14 
Furniture, ; 1,939 55 
Edge Stones, . 84 20 
Watching and Cleaning, 68 00 


$26,619 27 


City Pornt. ; 
Labor and Stock per Contract, $4,425 00 


3 ‘¢ other than Contract, PO6TS 
Service of Architect, 325 00 
Printing Specifications, 11 39 
Plumbing, 21°90 
Furniture, 295 82 
Warming Apparatus, 800 92 

$7,141 62 
- Hawes. 

Labor and Stock per Contract, $3,795 00 
‘¢ other than Contract, 82 50 
Ca of Architect, 225 00 
Printing Specifications, 14 42 
Furniture, 766 00 
Warming Apparatus, 613,67 
$5,496 59 

RECAPITULATION. 
Washington Village, , $26,619 27 
City Point, 7,141.62 
Hawes, 5,496 59 


Per item No. 53 of Treasurer’s account. 
\ 


Primary School-house, Hast Strect. 


Paid on account of the erection of a Primary School- 
house upon a portion of the Land purchased last 
year for enlarging the yard of the Primary School- 
house building on said street, formerly the Winthrop 
Grammar School-house. 


Amount carried forward, 


39,257 48 


$2,814,134 63 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Amount brought forward, 


The work on the building commenced 
Dec. 15th, 1865. 


Plans and Specifications, $772 34 
Purchase of an unexpired lease of a 
Building located upon the land, — 975 00 
On account Mason’s Contract, 10,000 00 
On account Carpenter’s Contract, 2,000 00 


Per item No. 55 of Treasurer’s account. 


Printing and Stationery. (See Appendia. 


N. B. Additional items for Printing and Sta- 
tionery will be found charged under various heads. 


Printing City Documents, Notifica- 

tions, Tax-bills, and Blanks of va- 

rious kinds, including the cost of 

Paper, $11,992 27 
Binding, 2,956 02 
Stationery for Public Offices and for 

the members of the City Council, 


T1 


$2,814,134 63 


- 


13,747 84 


) 


not charged elsewhere, 2,059 23 
Blank Books, 912 93 
Lithographing and Engraving, 160 64 
Printing and Alterations of Maps of - 

the City, 125 00 
Revenue Stamps, 41 20 
Photographs of Joshua Bates, Esq. 32 00. 


Per item No. 50 of Treasurer’s account. 


Public Buildings. 


Expenditures for Repairs, Alterations, Improvements 
and Care of the Public Buildings, so called, which 
include all the Buildings belonging to, or hired 
by, the City, except School-houses, Engine-houses, 
and the County Buildings; also for Rents of all 
Buildings used for the accommodation of the City 
Government, &c. 


Repatrs, viz. : 


Markets, 3,005 12 
Station Houses, 1,951 38 


18,279 29 


Amounts carried forward, $4,956 50 $2,846,161 26 
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Amounts brought forward, 


East Boston Ferry, Buildings and 
Piers, 

Public Library, 

Faneuil Hall, 

Pound at East Boston, including re- 
moval, 

Mechanics Hall, including Steam Pipes, 

Soldier’s Home, Springfield Street, 

Armories, 

South City Stables (Piling), 

Old State House, 

Ward Rooms, 

Engineers’ Office (Probate Building), 

Harbor Master’s Office, 

City Building, 

Vacant Lot, D Street; South Boston 
(Fence), 


RENTS, viz. : 


Mechanics Hall, - 

Niles Block, and Tazes, 

Congregational Library 
Building, 

Houses Nos. 40 and 42 
Bridge Street, and Foun- 
dery Building, North 
Grove Street, and Taxes, 

Office of Superintendent P. 
B., 46 School Street, 

House on Leverett Street 
formerly occupied as a 
Police Station House, 350 00 

Pound at East Boston, 25 00 

Rooms Hired for the pur- 
pose of holding Ward 


$3,989 67 
736 87 


625 00 


737 00 
219 45 


Meetings, 480 00 
Oiry. Hay, viz: 
Engineer, Janitor, care and 

extra cleaning, since 

November, 1865, $2,550 95 
Fuel, | 2,028 75 
Gas for one year, 1,220 36 
Furniture, 1,818 59 


Amounts carried for’d, $7,618 65 


$4,956 50 $2,846,161 26 


1,416 83 
1,100 19 
459 67 


330 02 
263 95 
256 00 
145 50 
135 20 
95 42 
87 32 
50 25 
36 12 
23 73 


19 64 
$9,376 34 


7,162 99 


$16,539 33 $2,846,161 26 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 13 


Amounts brought ford $7,618 65 


Gas Fixtures, 370 66 
Alterations and Improve- 

ments, 323 20 
Watchmen, previous to De- 

cember, 1865, 968 00 


[Two Police Officers during the day, 
and four during the night, are kept 
on duty in the building. | 


Gas.— For the various public buildings 
and offices other than City Hall, 


Fue. — For the several offices, includ- 
ing Faneuil Hall, 

Furniture, including repairs, 

Gas Fixtures, 

HeEATING* APPARATUS, V7Z. : 


Public Library, $602 55 
Station Houses, 279 34 


Care or BuILpINGs, OTHER 
THAN City HALL, VIz.: 


Mechanics’ Hall, seven 
months, « $583 31 
Building, 23 Chauncy St., 
and Office of Superin-. 
-tendent of Public Build- 
ings in School Street, 
seven months, 466 67 
Niles Block, seven months, 281 08 
City Buildings, seven months, 180 00 
Old State House, one year, 102 00 


Opening, Closing, and Cleaning Ward 
Rooms, and incidental expenses con- 
nected with the same, 

Soap, Towels and other small sup- 
plies, for various offices, 

Ice, for Offices, including City Hall, 

Water-rates, for houses on Eliot St. 
and Barry Place, 

Removing Night Soil, 

Plans and Specifications for an Ar- 
MOrys, 


s 


Amounts carried forward, 
7 


, 


$16,539 33 $2,846,161 26 


9,280 51 


1,627 22 
944 75 


502 08 
65 75 


881 89 


1,613 06 


548 71 


BLES 
133 20 


47 00 
22. 00 


800 00 


$33,322 87 $2,846,161 26 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Faneuil Hall. Cleaning same, and 
other small expenses of Superin- 
tendent, 

Flags for the Old State House, 

Auction Expenses, 

Horse, and keeping same, for Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings, includ- 
ing repairs of Harness and Vehicles, 

Car Fares and Newspapers, 

Revenue and Postage Stamps, 

Printing, 

Stationery and Blank Books, 

Clerk Hire, 

Carriage Hire, 

Committee’s Expenses, 


Per item No. 45 of Treasurer’s account. 


Public Institutions. 


$33,322 87 $2,846,161 26 


291 6 
50 00 
240 65 


633 38 
35 50 
24 50 
124 48 
218 44 
924 99 
64 00 
1,151 85 
wi os a ae 


Cost of carrying on and maintaining the various 
Public Charitable and Reformatory Institutions, 
excepting the City Hospital, including all the ex- 
penses connected therewith, all of which are under the 
supervision and control of the Board of Directors 


for Public Institutions, viz. : 


House oF CorRECTION AT SoutrH Boston. 


Salary of the Master, $1,300 00 
Salaries of all other Em- 
ployés, 8,845 44 


Subsistence and Supplies for the 
House, exclusive of Clothing, Bed- 
ding, Fuel and Furniture, 

Clothing and Bedding, including ma- 
terial for manufacturing same, 

Furniture, including repairs, 

Sewing Machines, Needles, &c., in- 
cluding repairs of same ; also cost of 
Steam Engine, Shafting, &c., for 
operating them, 


Amounts carried forward, 


10,145 44 


16,121 67 


3,326 62 
866 50 


1,783 34 


$32,243 57 $2,883,243 59 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 15 


Amounts brought forward, 


General Repairs and Material, includ- 
ing the erection of a Boiler House, 
_and alterations in shop, 


Gas.— Coal and Lime for 


‘manufacturing §. $2,364 41 
Retorts and Repairs on 

Works, 386 74 
Revenue Tax and License, 253 31 


[Gas for the Lunatic Hospital is fur- 
nished by this Institution. ] 


Fuel, 

Drugs and Medicines, 

Forage for Horses, Repairs of Har- 
nesses and Vehicles, Tools, Seeds, 
Manure and all other expenses of 
the Agricultural Department, 

Hardware, Tools, Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Plate for manufacturing, 

Grants of Money and Clothing made 
by the Master of the House to the 
inmates on their discharge, 

Searching for an escaped prisoner, 

Stationery and Blank Books, 

Newspapers, Books and Advertising, 

Revenue and Postage Stamps, and 
Telegrams, 

Car Fares, 

Carriage Hire, 

Music July 4th and Thanksgiving day, 

Entertaining the City Government and 
other invited guests at the Insti- 
tution, 


Total Expenditure on account of ; 


House of Correction, 


$32,943 57 $2,883,243 59 


7,991 70 


8,004 46 


4,280 42 
417 62 


2.019 89 
573 41 


* 
43 00 
5 00 
69 89 
47 58 


LOG? 
12 20 
8 30 
16 00 


275 00 


$51,018 21 


House or Industry, House or REFORMATION, AND 


ALMSHOUSE AT DerER ISLAND. 


Saxanres. — Superintendent House of 
Industry, 

Superintendent House of Reforma- 
tion, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$1,200 00 
500 00 


oo 


$1,700 00 $2,883,243 59 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Physician (who is also Port Physi- 
cian), . 
All other Employés, 


Subsistence and Supplies of the 
Houses, exclusive of Clothing, Bed- 
ding, Fuel, and Furniture, 

Clothing and Bedding, including Ma- 
terial for manufacturing same, 

Furniture — including repairs, 

Sewing Machines, Needles, &c., in- 
cluding repairs of same, 

Drugs, Medicines, &c., 

Fuel, 

Coal, for manufacturing Gas, including 
Revenue Taxes and repairs on 
Gas Works, 

General Repairs and Material, includ- 
ing the erection of a boat house and 
lumber for a piggery, 

One Scow and aj*purtenances, 

Second-hand Hose Carriage, and Re- 
pairs of Engine and Hose, 

Purchase of Cattle and Horses; For- 
age, repairs of Harnesses and Ve- 
hicles; and all other Expenses of 
the Agricultural Department, 

Hardware, Tools, Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Plate for manufacturing, 

Sundry small items, 

Grants of Money to inmates on their 
discharge, 

Fares and Tolls; and Wherry Boat, 

Carting, Expressing, &c., 

School Books and Newspapers, 

Stationery and Blank Books, 

Printing, and Postage Revenue 
Stamps, , 

Entertaining the City Government, 
distinguished strangers, and other 
invited guests at the Institution, 

Total Hupenditure on account of 
Houses of Industry, Reformation, 
&e., at Deer Island, 


Amount carried forward, 


$1,700 00 $2,883,243 59 


600 00 


10,670 


o7 


— 


$12,970 37 


34,576 


11,485 
1,453 


505 


690 
8,432 


1,512 
4,636 


718 
160 


7,217 


1,332 
31 


4] 
79 
89 
460 
216 


28 


560 


oo 


28 


73 
63 


88 


89 
94 


17 


5d 


54 
74 


88 


69 
40 


10 
80 
56 
60 
68 


46 


84 


$87,202 73 


$2,883,243 59 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. TT 


Amount brought forward, $2,883,243 59 
Lunatic Hospirat, ar Sourn Boston. 


SaLaries.—Superintendent, 1,800 00 


All other Employés, 6,810 29 
| — 8,610 29 

Subsistence and Supplies for the House, 

exclusive of Clothing, Bedding and 
Fuel, 18,074 73 
Bedding and Clothing, 3,823 88 
Furniture, including repairs, 1,741 44 
Fuel, 8,980 74 
Gas, (of House of Correction,) | 872-11 
Gas Fixtures, 175 20 
General Repairs, including Stock, L360 7% 41 
Drugs, Medicines, &c., 1,501 39 

Games, Books, &c., including a Christ- 
mas Tree, 350 84 

Forage, Repairs of Harnesses and 
| Vehicles, &c., . LOGS ES9 
, Hardware and Tools, 165 75 
Sundry small items, 29 86 
Stationery, Blank Books, and Printing, 168 97 
Newspapers and Advertising, 54 87 
Car Fares, 8 40 
Carriage Hire, 60 30 
Harbor Excursion for inmates, 43 00 

Entertainment to Members of the City 

Government and invited guests, 106 60 ' 


Total Expenditure on, account of f 
Inunatic Hospital, $43,167 °47 


STEAMBOAT Henry Morrison. 


The Boat runs from the City to Deer Island, and to 
Rainsford Island, for the accommodation of the City 
and State Pauper Establishments there. 


SALARIES, Viz. : 


Captain, $1,120 24 
Mate, 095 84 
Engineer, 862 50 
Deck Hands, 646 00 
Fireman, 925 00 
woe 3,749 58 
Amounts carried forward, $3,749 58 $2,883,243 59 


7* : 
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Amounts brought forward, $3,749. 58 
Fuel, 5,092 75 
Dockage and Wharfage one year, 609 00 
Repairs and Material, 1,091 67 
Chandlery Supplies, Furniture, &eC., 349 35 
Custom House Documents, Inspection — 


of Boiler, &c., 134 69 


Total Expenditure on acccount of 
_ Steamboat Henry Morrison. ; $11,527 04 


Pauper Expenses. 


For the Support of Boys in the State Reform School 

. at Westboro’ and the Nautical Branch thereof; also 
of Girls at the Reform School at Lancaster, who 
had a legal settlement in this city, the transportation 
of Paupers to the State Almshouses, &c., viz.: 


State Reform School, Westboro’, $2,907 17 
Nautical Branch, 2,009 94 
Female Reform School, Lancaster, 251 90 
State Lunatic Hospitals, 477 23 
Essex County House of Correction, 25 14 
Medical Examinations, 33 15 
Printing, 5 40 
Food furnished paupers while waiting : 

transportation, ~ 84 29 


Salary in part of the Driver of the 
Vehicle employed in removing pris- 
oners to and from the Steamboat 
Henry Morrison ; and State Paupers 
to the various Railroad Depots for 
transportation’ to the State Insti- ~ 
tutions, 287 50 

Railroad Tickets for conveying State 
Paupers to the various State Insti-. 
tutions ; and fares of other Paupers 
to their proper settlements or other 
places, in or out of this State, in- 


cluding other travelling expenses, 1,056 75 
Total for Pauper Expenditures, $7,498 50 


OrricE EXPENSES. 


Expenditures charged e the Board of Directors 
under this head, viz. 


Amount carried forward, 


$9,883,243 59 


~~, 


$2,883,243. 59 


PUBLIC LANDS. | 79 
Amount brought forward, $2,883,243 59 
Clerk Hire, # $3,473 75 | 
Printing and Binding, 337 50 
Stationery and Blank Books, 106 90 
Revenue and Postage Stamps, 28 04 
Furniture, including repairs, 117 00 
Sundry small items, 18 50 
Newspaper and Directories, AT 75 
Car Fares and Tolls, 48 00 
Carriage Hire, 121 00 
Harbor Excursion of Board of Direc- 
tors, 841 10 
Expenses of Board of Directors, 107 00 
Total ‘* Office Expenses,” $4,746 54 
RECAPITULATION. 
House of Correction, $51,018 21 


Amount paid by Treasurer 
per item No. 26 of his ac- 
count, $50,472 36 
Add Amount not yet called ; 
for, 545 85 


$51,018 21 


House of Industry, 87,202 73 
Per item No. 25 of Treasurer’s account. 

Lunatic Hospital, 43,167 47 
Per item No. 34 of Treasurer’s pocount 

Steamboat Henry Morrison, . _ 11,527 04 
Per item No. 60 of Treasurer’s account. 

: Pauper Expenses, | 7,498 50 
Per item No. 52 of Treasurer’s account. : : 
Office Expenses, 4,746 54 
Per item No. 43 of Treasurers accoynt. 


Total of Expenditures of Institutions 
under the control of the Board of 
Directors for Public Institutions (see 
Appendix). 205,160 49 


Public Lands. 


Gravel, Ashes, Stone, Chips, &c., for filling and 
grading, as follows, viz. : 


Amount carried forward, $3,088,404 08 
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Amount brought forward, $3.088,404 08 
Land adjacent to St. James and Dart- : 

mouth streets (previous to 1864), $3,038 00 
Albany Street, 2,802 34 Z 
Newton Street, 2,640 75 
Wareham Street, | 926 00 
Canton Street and passage-way, ~ 838 00 
Plympton Street, 540 00 
Passage-way between Newton and 

Brookline streets, . 821 00 
Passage-way between Worcester and 

Concord streets, 194 50 
Passage-way between Springfield and 

Newton street, 78 00 

$11,378 59 

Laborers, 786 00 
Brick Wall on Albany Street, opposite 

Brookline, 432 12 
Constructing Drains, 262 60 
Carpenters’ Work and Stock, 172297, 
Auction Expenses, 101 91 
Lithographing Plans, 20 25 


Taxes on Great Brewster Island, situ- 
ated within the limits of the Town 


of Hull, 1 hae os & 
Stationery and Printing, 25 33 
Committee’s Expenses to New York, 619 38 


Expenses of Committee, 71 50 
———__—______— 13,882 26 
Per ttem No. 49 of Treasurer’s account. 


Public Library. 


Hapenses of carrying on the Public Library in 
Boylston Street, which is open to all the Citizens of 
Boston every day, excepting Sunday, from 9 A. M. 


OVO RO eg 
SALARIES, Viz. : 
Superintendent, $2,458 33 
Librarian, so als 700200 
Female Assistants, 4,905 30 
Male Assistants, | * 4,509.39 
~ >),Janitor, 875 00 
Total Salaries, fc $14,338 02 


Amounts carried forward, $14,338 02 $3,102,286 34 


SALARIES. 81 
Amounts brought forward, $14,338 02 $3,102,286 34 
Books, . 11,034 64 
Binding, — 2,166 77 
CATALOGUE, Viz.: 
Printing, $2,028 83 
Preparing, ~190 64 
Ce 2,219 47 
Printing, other than Catalogue, _ 2,440 62 
Stationery and Blank Books, including 
paper for covering books, 1,032 32 
Fuel, 1,160 25 
Gas and Gas Fixtures, 1,364 12 
Furniture, including repairs, 899 04 
Cleaning Windows, Paint, &c., 676 55 
Cartage, Expressing, Freight, &c., 299 02 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, 131 23 
Sundry small items, 2 170 84 
Washing Towels, 68 76 
Ice, 20 00 
Watering Street, 25 00 
+ Small Repairs, (General Repairs 
_ charged to Public Buildings.) 9 35 
38,056 00 


Per item No. 35 of Treasurer’s account. 


Recruiting Hapenses. 


Amount of Temporary Loan negotiated 1864-65, to 
- defray Recruiting Expenses of that year, and paid 
this year, having been assessed in the Taxes 
according to law, 182,100 00 


Per item No. 57 of Treasurer’s account. 


Salaries. 


For the Salaries of the following City officers for the 
year ending 31st March, 1866, viz.: 


Mayor. 
F. W. Lincoln, Jr., ~ $5,000 00 
Mayor’s Crerk. 

- James M. Bugbee, 1,300 00 


* $6,800 00 
Amounts carried forward, $6,300 00 $3,272,442 34 
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Amounts brought forward, 


TREASURER. j 
Beet). LTacys $3,750 00 
Clerk Hire for Office (see 

Water Works), 6,500 00 


Extra allowance in the 
Tax Season, by special 
vote of the City Council, 1,500 00 


Ciry CLERK. 


S. F. McCleary, $3,500 00 
Clerk Hire, 3,700 00 


City SOLIcIror. 


John P. Healy, $4,000 00 
Clerk Hire and Office Ex- 

penses, * 1,200 00 
AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS. 
Alfred T. Turner, $3,000 00 


Clerk Hire,. | Ba 


CKERK OF Common COUNCIL. 


Washington P. Gregg, $1,400 00 
Clerk Hire, 300 00 


ASSESSORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Permanent Assessors, viz. : 


George Jackson, $1,700 00 
Henry Sargent, : 1,700 00 
E. F. Robinson, one month, 141 67 
W.S. Bartlett, one month, 141 67 
Horace Smith, elevenmos. 1,558 33 
Thomas Hills, elevenmos. 1,558 33 


Per Drem ASSESSORS, OR 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS, at 
$5 per day each, while 
in the streets, and $4 
when in the office acting 
as Assistant Assessors, 
ea ziant 


Amounts carried for’'d, $6,800 00 


$6,300 00 $3,272,442 34 


11,750 00 
7,200 00 
5,200 00 


6,747 50 


1,700 00 


$38,897 50 $3,272,442 34 


ae 
a 
: 


il 


SALARIES. 83 


Amounts brought for’'d, $6,800 00 $38,897 50 $3,272,442 34 
Benj. Fessenden, 48 days 

at $4, and 46 days at $5, 422 00 
Joseph Robbins, 48 days 

at $4, and 35 days at $5, 367 00 
Joseph W. Merriam, 46 

days at $4, and 36 days 

at $5, 364 00 
Joseph L. Drew, 48 days 

at $4, and 35 days at $5, 367 00 
Joseph F. Huntress, 48 days . 

at $4, and 30 days at $5, 342 00 
George F. Williams, 48 

days at $4, and 82 days 


at $5, 352 00 
Ezra Harlow, 48 days at 
$4, and 41 days at $5, 397 00 
C. A. Conner, 48 days at 
$4, and 41 days at $5, 397 00 
Augustus Reed, 47 days at 
$4, and 38 days at $5, 378 00 
S. S. Cudworth, 46 days at , 
$4, and 30 days at $5, 334 00 


James Dennie, 44 days at 
$4, and 47 days at $5, $411 00 
Edward Riley, 46 days at 


$4, and 40 days at $5, 384 00 
Samuel. Neal, 47 days at 
$4, and 46 days at $5, 418 00 


Assistant Assessors, of 
which there were 82, 
viz.: — two each for 
meards 1.3, 5,6, 7,8, 9; 
and 10, and four each 
*for Wards 2, 4,11, and 
12. They receive $4, for 


each day’s actual service, 10,198 00 : 
Clerk Hire for the Depart- 
ment, 9,799 50 
Secretary to the Board, 200 00 
‘Services of an appraiser of 
Stock, 100 00 
——— . 382,030 50 


Crviz ENGINEERS. 
N. H. Crafts, 2,500 00 


Amounts carried forw’d, $2,500 00 * $70,928 00 $3,272,442 34 
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. Amounts brought forw’d, $2,500 00 $70,928 00 $8,272,442 34 
T. W. Davis, Assistant, 1,500 00 


4,000 00 
_ PoricE DEPARTMENT. 
John Kurtz, Chief, 2,900 00 
E. H. Savage, Deputy 
Chief, 1,650 00 
— 4,150 00 
INTERNAL HEALTH. 
Ezra Forristall, Superin- 
tendent, $1,900 00 
Daniel B. Curtis, Assistant, 1,500 00 
: wo 3,400 00 | 
City REGISTRAR AND Sv- 
PERINTENDENT OF BURIAL 
GROUNDS. 
N. A. Apollonio, $1,800 00 
Clerk Hire, 1,000 00 
—— 2,800 00 
Frre DEPARTMENT. . 
George W. Bird, Chief En- ~ 
gineer, , $1,700 00 
George H. Allen, Sec’y to 
Board of Engineers, 1,000 00 
——_—— 2,700 00 
SUPERINTENDENT OF STREETS. | 
Charles Harris, 1 800 00 
Messencer To City CounciL. 
OQ. H. Spurr, $1,600 00 
Eugene B. Abbott, Assist- 
ant do. from April 1, 
1865, to Oct. 19, 1865, + 224 81 
M. H. Spurr, from Oct. 
19, 1865, to April 1, 
1866, 131 24 
1,956 05 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic BuILpINGs. 
James C. Tucker, ; 1,800 00 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic LAnps. 
Robert W. Hall, 1,500 00 


Amounts carried forward, $95,084 05 $3,272,442 34 


ay? 4 


SALARIES. 85 
Amounts brought forward, $95,034 05 $3,272,442 34 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Marxer-Hovsss. 
Charles B. Rice, 1,800 00 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Faneut~ HALL. 
Henry Taylor, 500 00 
_ SUPERINTENDENT OF SEWERS AND DRAINS. 
Wm. H. Bradley, 1,800 00 


Port Puysicran, at Deer Island. 


Silas E. Stone, 24 months, $83 33 
Edward A. Whiston, 114 
months, 383 33 
466 66 


City PHYSICIAN. 
William Read, 1,500 00 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LAMPS. 


Wm. Barnicoat, $1,000 00 
Assistant, 600 00 
we 1,600 00 


Harpor Master. 
J. T. Gardner, 1,400 00 


SECRETARY TO COMMITTEES. 
Horace T. Rockwell, 1,800 00 


Ciry SEALERS. 


C. J. B. Moulton, 
J. D. Cadogan, 


Two Assistants, at $500 


each, | 


$1,300 00 
1,300 00 


1,000 00 
oe MEE OOUT 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BRIDGES. 


Mount Washington Avenue, 


Geo. H. Davis, 
Federal Street Bridge. 
Jacob Norris, 

Dover St. Bridge. 


Michael Scanlan, 2 days, 


Amounts carried for'd, 
re) 


$1,700 00 
1,500 00 


3 84 


$3,203 84 $109,500 71 $3,272,442 34 
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Amounts brought forw’d, $3,208 84 $109,500 71 $3,272,442 34 
Nathan Brown, from April 


3d, 696 16 
Meridian St. Bridge. 
Abner Knight, 700 00 
Chelsea Street Bridge. 


E. T. Stowers, 250 00 
on 4,850 00. 
—— 114,850 71 


Per item No. 59 of Treasurer’s account. 


Schools and School-houses. 


Expenditures during the year, for carrying on the 
Public Schools, viz.: one High, one Latin, one 
Normal, twenty-one Grammar, and two hundred 
and fifty-five Primary, including the Repairs of 
the Houses, Salaries, Furniture, Fuel, and all 
other Expenses of the Same. (See Appendiz.) 


Instructors HicH.AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Salaries of the Grammar School Instructors, in- 
cluding the Latin, High, and Normal Schools, viz. : 


Adams, Belmont Square, E. Boston, $9,155 42 


Bowdoin, Myrtle Street, 8,228 65 
Bowditch, South Street, 12,758 40 
Boylston, Fort Hill, 9 OLSyeG 
Brimmer, Common Street, 11,956 98 
Bigelow, Fourth St. So. Boston, 11,101 48 
Chapman, Eutaw Street, East Boston, 13,009 96 
Dwight, Springfield Street, 10,514 10 
Eliot, North Bennet Street, 10,759 22 
Everett, Northampton Street, 9,382 74 
Franklin, Ringgold Street, 9,877 65 
High, Bedford Street, $12,768 20 
Instructor of Drawing, 500 00 
———— 18,268 20 
Hancock, Richmond Place, 12,186 61 
Latin, Bedford Street, $14,752 06 
Instructor of French, 200 00 
—— 15,252 06 
Lawrence, B and Third streets, South 
Boston, 11,963 48 
Lincoln, Broadway, South Boston, 11,146 85 


Amounts carried forward, $179,874 99 $3,886,793 05 


x 
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Amounts brought forward, $179,874 99 $3,386,793 05 
Lyman, Meridian Street, East Boston, 8,426 22 
Mayhew, Hawkins Street, 9,547 12 
Normal, for Girls, on Ma- 
son Street, $11,590 16. 
Instructor of Drawing, 900 00 
af ‘¢ German, 200 00 
= ‘¢ French, 200 00 
af ‘¢ Music, 450 00 
——— 13,940 16 
Phillips, Southac Street, 9,975 68 
Prescott, Prescott St., E. Boston (new), 1,690 87 
_ Quincy, Tyler Street, 13,794 93 
Wells, Blossom Street, 8,324 86 
Winthrop, Tremont Street, 11,815 63 
Instructors of Music for all the Gram- 
mar Schools, 2,004 80 
Director of Vocal and Physical Culture 
for all Grammar Schools, 2,000 00 


Allowance to James Robinson, an In- 
structor of Writing and Arithmetic, 
formerly attached to the Bowdoin 
School, for general services in these 
branches of School Instruction, . 
whenever called upon, 650 00 


Total for High and Grammar In- 
structors, $262,545 26 


Instructors Primary SCHOOLS. 
Salaries of the Primary School Instructors, Gs fol- - 


lows, viz. : 
Adams District, $4,987 47 
Bowdoin ‘ 5,553 19 
Bowditch ‘ 5,628 23 
Boylston ‘ (ARTO 
Brimmer ‘“ 8,584 42 
Bigelow ‘ 7,489 35 
Chapman ‘ 8,248 78 
Dwight * 3,320 54 
Eliot as - 9,869 39 
Everett oy - 6,473 52 
Franklin ‘ 8,994 438 
Hancock ‘* 10,101 388 
Lawrence ‘ 9,221.95 


Amounts carried forward, $94,687 82 $3,386,793 05 
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Amounts brought forward, $94,687 82 $3,386,793 05 
Lincoln District, 5,074 98 
Lyman ak 5,089 80 
Mayhew ‘* 5,270 39 
Philips oe. 5,049 84 
Prescott  ‘ (New), 500 34 
Quincy aS 9,382 83 
Wells, 3, 6,580 22 
Winthrop, ‘ 7,686 O1 


Instructor of Music for all the Schools, 1,433 33 


Total for Primary Instructors, $140,755 56 


od 


EXPENSES OF GRAMMAR ScHOOLS authorized by the 
School Committee, viz. : 


Salaries. —J. D. Philbrick, Super- 


intendent, $3,500 00 
Barnard Capen, Secretary, 1,350 00 
QO. H. Spurr, Messenger, 400 00 


Truant Officers, being four Policemen 

who are employed to look after 

Truant Children, at $1,000 per an- 

num each, 4,000 00 
Truant Justices, three of the Judges 

of the Police Court, for disposing of. 

Truants, in conformity with the act 

of 1850, chap. 294, one year, at 

$150 each, 450 00 


a —_——_—____. 


Total for Salaries, $9,700 00 


Printing and Stationery.— 
Blanks, and other Print- 
ing for the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, includ- 
ing the Annual Report 
of the School Commit- 
tee, Programmes of Ex- 
ercises at the Gram- 
mar on Exhibition Day, 


&e., $13,900 99 
Record and Blank Books, 


and Stationery, 1,409 54 
——— 15,310 53 


Amounts carried forward, $25,010 53 $3,386,793 05 
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Amounts brought forward, $25,010 53 $3,386,793 05 


Books and Slates.—School 
Books and Slates fur- 
nished to Indigent Schol- 
ars, exclusive of the 
$50 paid annually from 
the Webb Fund for 
Writing Books, Pens, 
&c., furnished to the 
Franklin School, $5,591 638 

Books of Reference, and 
other Books for use of 


Schools, 715 75 
; 6,307 38 
+ Military Drill.—Massachu- 
setts Rifle Club, for In- 
struction and Use of 
Hall, $750 00 
Muskets, Equipments, 
&C., 876 60 . 
— 1,626 60 
Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
struments, and Repairs of same, 191 85 
Music Charts, 711 00 
Rent of Piano-fortes, 54 00 
Charts, Globes, Slate Racks, &c., 233 36 
Maps, and backing same, 656 25 
Ink, 857 25 
Ascertaining the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of five 
and fifteen, and collecting Statistics 
concerning the Private Schools in 
the city, 475 00 
Crayons for the Blackboards, | 66 58 
Sewing Materials, 11 98 
Tin Trunks, 113 50 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, 127 00 
Cartage, 57 47 
Carriage Hire for the Superintendent 
and others, for visiting Schools with | 
strangers, 109 90 
Expenses of Committee, 48 00 
Musical Expenses for School Teachers’ . 
Convention, 40 00 
Amounts carried forward, $36,197 65 $3,386,793 05 


8* 
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Amounts brought forward, $36,197 65 $3,386,793 05 


Medals and Diplomas. — 
Cost and Incidental Ex- 
penses of 220 Franklin 
and City Silver Medals, 
procured from the United 
States Mint at Philadel- 
phia (exclusive of $50 
paid from the Franklin 


Fund), $266 86 
' Rings and Ribbons, and 
Engraving Medals, 261 60 


Engraving, Printing, and 
Filling out Diplomas 
which are distributed 
among the Pupils of the 
Second, Third and 
Fourth classes in the 
High and Grammar 


Schools, B19e49 
— 747 88 
Festival. —Expenses attending thé 
Annual Festival and Public Ex- 
amination of the Schools by the 
City Government and School Com- 
mittee, in July, viz. : 
Use of. Music Hall and De- 
corating same, $1,861 00 
Bouquets and Cut Flowers, 160 00 
Fares and Tolls for South 
and East Boston Child- 
ren, ) 114 51 
Music, including Charts 
and services of Conduc- 
tor, 537 00 
Collation for Children, 607 50 
Committee’s Expenses, 291 00 3,071 O01 


Total Expenses for High and Grammar 
Schools by authority of School Com., $40,516 54 


EXPENSES OF Primary ScHOOLS, 
Under the authority of the School 
Committee, viz.: 


Amount carried forward, $3,386,793 05 


<) 
aA? 
#4 
“sa 


are 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL—HOUSES,. 


Amount brought forward, 


Books for Indigent Children, 

Books of Reference, 

Printing and Stationery, in addition to 
amount charged in the Grammar 
School account, 

Crayons, 

Tablets, Charts, Cards, &c., 

Slates, Slate Racks and Slate Pencils, 

Music Charts, 

Rent of Pianos, 

Carting and small items, 


Total Expenses for Primary Schools 
by authority of School Committee, 


$2,747 
149 


811 
30 
273 
1,007 
200 
334 
19 


88 
97 


26 
94 
81 
42 
00 
34 
50 


$5,075 12 


Expenses or Hico anp GRAMMAR SCHOOLS by au- 
thority of the Committee on Public Buildings, viz.: 


Repairs and Alterations. — Carpen- 
ters’ Work and Stock, 
Mason Work and Stock, 


‘Plastering and Whitewashing, 


Locksmithing and Bell Hanging, 

Plumbing, 

Paving Yards, Relaying Drains, &c., 

Painting and Glazing, 

Slating, Roofing, &c., 

Tron Work—Repairing Fences, &c., 

Painting Chapman School-house, 

Inside Blinds to Franklin School- 
house, 


_ Rubber Mouldings, 


Total for Repairs and Alterations, 

Care and Cleaning Houses, Making 
Fires, Shovelling Snow, &c., 

Salary (in part) of a person employed 
in the distribution of Furniture and 
other articles among the Schools 
throughout the City, the balance 
being charged under the head of 
Primary Schools, 

Carting Furniture and other Carting 
and Labor, - 


Amounts carried forward, 


$9797 
1,790 
2,250 
501 
1,493 
1,342 
3,583 
246 
495 
800 


726 
321 


$93,348 


07 
29 
92 
99 
41 
15 
38 
35 
00 
00 


00 
sY9) 


je 


UR 


ot 


$3,386,793 05 


13,246 29 


495 
108 


00 


29} 


$37,197 69 $3,386,793 05 
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Amounts carried forward, | $52,042 


69 $3,386,793 05 


Amounts brought forward, $37,197 
Rents, 2,707 15 
Fuel, including ‘preparing, housing 

and inspection, ' 19,734 71 
Gas and Gas Fixtures, W743. 27 
Furniture—including repairs, 6,792 74 
Seats for Chapman School, 1,752 50 
Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 

including repairs and cleaning, 5,618 66 
Erasers, Pointers, &c., 1387 57 
Surveying School-house Lots, 91 00 
Total EHapenditures under authority \ $74,206 29 

of Committee on Public Buildings, as cans 
EXPENses OF Primary SCHOOLS by au- 

thority of the Committee on Public 

Buildings. 

Repairs. — Carpenters’ Work and 

Stock, $2,979 44 
Masons’ Work and Stock, 748 63 
Paving Yards, Relaying Drains, &c., 1,903 09 
Plastering, Whitewashing, &c., 2,341 68 
Locksmithing, 421 47 
Painting and Glazing, 3,866 11 
Painting Porter Street School-house, 360 00 
Plumbing, . 705 50 
Slating, Roofing, &c., including con- 

ductors, 212 O01 
Iron Work, Repairing Fences, &c., 195 11 
Blinds for High Street School-house, 3839 75 
Total for Repairs, $14,072 79 
Fuel, including preparing, housing | 

and inspection, 15,435 77 
Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 
including Repairs and Cleaning, 3,217 62 
Auction Expenses — Sale of an Estate | 

on Bumstead Court, 120 00 
Removing Night Soil, 54 00 
Rents, 3,731 08 
Care and Cleaning of Rooms, remoy- | 

ing Snow, &c., 11,677 70 
Furniture, including repairs, 3,733 85 - 


81 $3,386,793 05 


SEWERS AND DRAINS. 93 


Amounts brought forward, $52,042 81 $3,386,793 05 


* Carting Furniture, and other Carting 
and Labor, 185 00 


Balance of Salary of a Person who is 
employed in the distribution of Fur- 
niture and all other necessary sup- 
plies for these Schools, a part of the 
salary being charged to Grammar. 
Schools, 495 00° 


Total Expenses Primary Schools, un- 
der the authority of the Commit- $52,722 81 
tee of Public Buildings, Sree 


RECAPITULATION. 


Instructors Grammar Schools, $262,545 26 
Per item No. 31 of Treasurer’s account. 

Instructors Primary Schools, 140,755 56 
Per item No. 32 of Treasurer’s account. - 

Grammar Schools—School Committee, 40,516 54 
Per item No. 23 of Treasurer’s account. 

Primary Schools — School Committee, 5,075 12 
Per item No. 47 of Treasurer’s account. 

Grammar Schools — Public Buildings, 74,206 29 
Per item No. 24 of Treasurer’s account. 

Primary Schools — Public Buildings, * 52,722. 81 


575,821 58 
_ Peritem No. 48 of Treasurer’s account. 


-* In addition to the above, $200,553.64 has been ex- 
pended on account of the erection of new School- 
houses and land purchased for same; also for alter- 
ations of old houses, details of which-may be found 
on pages 44, 46, 49, 50, 69, 70, and 101. 

Total payments on account of Schools and School- 
houses, $776,375.22. 


Sewers and Drains. 


Construction, Repairs, and Contingent Expenses of 
Common Sewers, Drains, and Cesspools, for over 
and underground Drainage: 


Constructing Sewer in Chelsea Street, 


East Boston, per agreement, $11,222 15 
Overseer and Laborers employed by 
the Superintendent, 4,446 22 


——$-_— 


Amounts carried forward, $15,668 37 $8,962,614 63 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Contractors, for Mechanics and La- 


borers constructing and repairing, 14,729 16 
Carpenters’ Work, including Lumber, 2,035 97 
Paving, 3818 50 
Mason Work, 175 00 
Teaming, 1,294 52 
Hire of Dredging Machine, 600 00 
Brick, 3,773 81 
Cement, Lime and Sand, 648 02 
Gravel, &c., for filling, 131 84 
Manhole Frames, Covers, &c., F 747 20 
Cesspool Stone, 15 00 
Water Rates, 50 00 
Clearing out Drains, 30 75 
Tools, Wheelbarrows, Hardware, &c., 

including repairing same, 430 58 
Constructing a Shed and Fence at the 

South Yard, 1,483 677 
Purchase of a Horse, keeping same, 

and repairs of Harness and Vehicle, 

&e., 665 00 
Fuel, 15 00 
Printing, 27 20 
Stationery, 34 90 
Ferry Tolls, Stamps, and small items, 46 14 
Expenses of Committee, 99 00 


Per item No. 58 of Treasurer’s account. 


The whole number of feet of Common Sewers, con- 


structed in the financial year 1865-66, including 
Back Bay Sewers, was 18,480, distributed as shown 
in the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Sewers, January, 1866. 


Soldiers’ Relief. 


Payments made by the City in aid of the families or 
dependents of those who have been engaged as 
Volunteers in the Service of the United States in 
subduing the Southern Rebellion, in conformity 
with Chap. 222 of the Statutes of 1861 (23 May, 
1861). ‘These payments were commenced in Au- 
gust, 1861, and have been continued monthly 
since. The act requires that the City should 
make the advance to the parties entitled to the 


$15,668 37 $3,962,614 63 


43,019 63 


Amount carried forward, $4,005,634 26 


STATE TAX. 


Amount brought forward, 


same, and call upon the State in the month of 
January, annually, to refund. The payments 
from August, 1861, to the end of April, 1866, 
amounted to $1,147,647.39. Of this amount there 
has been refunded from the State $918,904.68. 
These payments include other dependents on the 
Soldiers than what the Statute authorizes. Such 
payments are not refunded by the State. 

The disbursements to dependents in the finan- 
cial year 1865-66, have been as follows: 


In May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 


Amount paid for Relief, 
In addition to which there has been paid, 


Salaries. — Paymaster, $1,700 00 
Clerks, 2,400 00 


Preparing Pension List, 

Blank Books, Check Books, and 
Stationery, 

Advertising and Newspapers, 

Postage Stamps, 

Printing, 

Expenses of Committee, 


Per item No. 56 of Treasurer’s account. 


State Tax. 


$21,000 00 
19,000 00 
18,000 00 
12,000 00 
10,300 00 
9,300 00 

6,500 00 
5,300 00 
3,700 00 
3,000 00 
2,500 00 
2,200 00 


$112,800 00 


4,100 00 
166 67 
65 00 
40 38 
95 00 


95 


$4,005,634 26 


106 25 


96 00 


For the City’s proportion of $4,700,000.00 amount 
of the State Tax for the year 1865, of which the 


percentage is 33,884, 


Per item No. 73 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 


117,469 30 


1,592,501 00 


$5,715,604 56 
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Amount brought forward, 


Station House, Ward 8. 


Cost of Erecting a Police Station House for the ac- 
commodation of Station No. 4, on La Grange 
Street, upon land purchased last year, viz. : 


Mason’s Contract, $18,295 00 
Mason’s Work, other than contract, 2,898 03 
Carpenter’s Contract, * Be LOD pee 
Wall Fence, per agreement, 1,500 00 
Architect, 200 00 
Edgestones, 31 20 
Watchmen and Cleaning, , 44 00 
Heating Apparatus, 904 34 
Gas Fixtures, 509 00 
Plumbing, 311 54 
Furniture, 1,464 83. 


Per item No. 62 of Treasurer’s account. 


[Total cost of Building and Land, $63,653.25. Of 
the original land purchased for this house, 329 
feet has been taken for the widening of La Grange 
Street, 211 feet for the widening of Eliot Street, 
and 2 81945 feet has been sold for $11,910.27. ] 


Steam Fire-engine and Hook and 
Ladder House at Hast Boston. 


Payments for completing the Erection of a Steam 
Fire-engine and Hook and Ladder House on Sum- 
ner and Orleans str eets, Hast Boston, now occu- 
pied by Steam Fire-engine Co. No. 11 and Hook 
and Ladder Co. No. 2. 


(Total cost of Building and Land, $16,983.14.) 
Contractors—Completion of Contract, 


including extra work, $11,966 17 
Plans, 200 00 
Edgestones, 54 30 
Gas Fixtures, 157 67 
Auction Expenses—Sale of old ace | 5 00 


Per item No. 61 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 


$5,715,604 56 


35,653 25 


12,383 14 


$5,763,640 95 


WAR EXPENSES. 


Amount brought forward, 


Steam Fire-engine House, No. 10. 


Cost of Land and for Erecting a New House for 
Steam Fire-engine Co. No. 10, Corner Mt. Vernon 
and River streets, viz.: 


9 


97 


$5,763,640 95 


Land, 3,458 00 
Gravel, &c., for filling, 237 00 
Contractor — Building and Material, 9,785 00 
: “Do. Extra Work, 062 8d 
Plans and Specifications, including 

Printing, 370 96 

Rough Glass and Hardware, 131 O1 

Plumbing, . 201 00 

Gas Fixtures, . 276 11 

Heating Apparatus, 166 00 

Furniture, | 363 97 

Cleaning, 20 00 

Auction Expenses — Sale of old House, 13 00 

Removing old House, 85 25 

é 15,670 15 

Per item No. 64 of Treasurer’s account. 
Temporary City Debdt. 

Paid off the amount borrowed this year, for City 
purposes, in anticipation of the Annual Taxes ; 
in conformity with an order of the City Council 
of May 26, 1865, authorizing a loan to an amount 
not exceeding $1,200,000.00, and requiring the 
repayment of the same within the present finan- 
cial year, 898,725 00 

Per item No. 65 of Treasurer’s account. 

War Expenses. 

Hapenditures incurred by the City in consequence of the 

_ War occasioned by the Southern Rebellion. This 
is exclusive of the Money paid for the Relief of 
Families and other dependents on the Volunteers 
for the Army, which will be found under the 
proper head, (see Soldiers’ Relief.) 

Subsistence and Entertainment of va- 
rious Regiments on their return 
from the seat of war, $6,679 57 
Amounts carried forward, $6,679 57 $6,678,036 10 
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Amounts brought forward, $6,679 57 $6,678,036 10 


Expenses on account of making a full 
and complete Record, from the 
original rolls in the office of the Ad- 
jutant-General of the State, ‘‘ of the 
names of all the Soldiers and Officers 
who compose the City of Boston’s 
quota, stating the residence, time of 
enlistment, number and designation 
of Regiment and Company, &c.,” as 
per Statute of 1863, Chapter 65, 2,773 19 

Ladies Donation Committee, on ac- 
count of rent and care of rooms No. 


_126 Tremont Street, 861 05 
Use of Tents, Flags, &c., ; 363 00 
Music, 493 00 
Cleaning, &c., at Faneuil Hall, 15 00 
Postages, Expressing, &c., 15 37 
Stationery, Printing and Advertising, 97 97 
Expenses of Committee, 35 50 
Expenses to Lowell, 10 00 


Reception of Lieutenant-General U. S. 
Grant; July, 1865, wiz.: 


Music, - $419 00 
Expenses at Revere House, 279 30 
Decorations, 178 18 
Carriage Hire, 101 00 
Refreshments for Police, 24 00 
Illuminations, 26 00 
-_—— 1,027 48 
Cost of Grading and preparing a Lot 
at Mt. Hope Cemetery, as an appro- 
priate resting place for Soldiers and 
Sailors who have died in defence of 
their country during the late South- 
ern Rebellion; also of erecting 
thereon a suitable granite memorial 
shaft, 11,000 00 


23,371 13 
Per item No. 68 of Treasurer’s account. 


Water Works. 


The Payments on account of the Water Works for 
the year have been as follows: 


Amount carried forward, $6,701,407 23 


WIDENING STREETS, AND UNLIQUIDATED CLAIMS FOR SAME. 99 


Amount brought forward, $6,701,407 23 


On Drafts drawn by the Cochituate 

Water Board through the Auditor’s 

Office, $124,058 01 
Salary of the Water Reg- iy 

istrar, $1,900 00 
Salary of the Treasurer’s 

Clerk in Water Office, 1,500 00 3,400 00 


Per item No. 70 of Treasurer’s account, $127,458 01 


To which is to be added the amount 
paid by the Treasurer for interest 
on the cost of the work, including 
the premium paid on Exchange on 
London, where part of the Loan is 
due; and on Gold, with which said 
interest was paid. 


Per item No. 72 of Treasurer’s account, 453,925 00 ; 
, AUT ————— 581,383 01 
[See Chestnut Hill Reservoir]. * 


Widening Streets, and Unliquidated 
Claims for Same. 


The following payments have been made in settlement 
of Land Damages and other claims on account of 
Widening, Extending, and other improvements made 
in the Streets, during the present financial year ; 
and also including payments made this year on 
account of Widenings and ees made Lys 
to the first day of May, 1865, viz. 


Albany Street, Evans, $21,990 00 
High and Congress streets, Reed, Lu- 
ther, 20,054 25 


East Chester Park, Evans, 15,735 00 
Washington Street, Joy & Talbot, 

Richards, Flint, Ellis & Darling 

Trustees, Wheeler and others, Ref- 

erees, Young, Cotting, Underwood, 11,964 06 
Tremont Street, Gardner, Children’s 

Mission, 10,767 08 
Kingston Street, Stearns & Co., 8,895 77 


Amounts carried forward, $89,406 16 $7,282,790 24 
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Amounts brought forward, $89,406 16 $7,282,790 24 
Henchman Street, Prescott, Lally, 

Sanypson, Underwood, 8,640 50 
Springfield Street, Evans, 6,771 00 
Green Street, Smith Trustee, Brown, 

Thaxter and others, Barkers’, 9,732 25 
La Grange Street, Haynes, Kurtz, 

Shales, Barkers’, Riley’s Sons, 5,133 61 
Province Street, McAleer, Paine and 

others (referees), ; 4,790 00 
Harrison Avenue, Fisher heirs, Dalls, 

Hobbs & Prescott, 4,617 18 
Federal Street, Mathews, 2,340 00 


Congress Street, Safford, Poor, and 
others, Lyford & Co., Tillson & Son, 2,136 60 


Lenox Street, Blanchard, 1,845 30 
Cambridge Street, Irving, 1,800 00 
Waltham Street, Heirs B. Fisher, 654 19 
North Street, Hunt, Convers Guild, 277 50 
Napier Street, McDonough, 250 00 
Merrimac Street, Bates, 175 00 
Cross Street, Nancrede, 172 00 


Harrison Avenue and Northampton 
Street, Huntress & Woodbury, Ref- 


erees, 100 00 
Lehigh Street, Clapp, 3 60 
Total for Damages, - $134,844 89 


Other Expenses, viz.: —James Lake- 
man, for sundry services. making 


Negotiations, adjusting Claims, &c., 1,411 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Widening 

Streets, 500 00° 
Allowance to Clerk, 1864-65, 200 00 
Stationery, Printing and Revenue 

Stamps, 114 02 
Auction Expenses, ol 21 
Committee’s Expenses, including Car- 

riage. Hire, 78 75 
Surveying and Marking Boundaries of 

South Boston Streets, 4,478 97 


Commission to assist the Board of Al- 
dermen in appraising estates on Oli- 
ver and other streets, 1,060 00 
142,738 84 


Amount carried forward, $7,425,529 08 


WINTHROP SCHOOL—HOUSE YARD. 101 


Amount brought forward, $7,425,529 08 


Amount paid by Treasurer per item 

No. 66, of his account, -$47,419 38 
Amount paid by Treasurer per item 

No. 67, of his account, 95,319 46 


eee 


$142,738 -84 


Winthrop School-house Yard. 


Purchase of an Estate on Dix Place, 

for enlarging the Yard of the Win- 

throp School-house, $13,779 36 
Auction Expenses—Sale of old house, 5 00 


13,784 36 
Per item No. 69 of Treasurer’s account. 


Total Hxpenditures on City Account } $7.439.313 44 
b) b) 


Jor the year 1865-66. 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 


| Auditor of Accounts. 
Office of the Auditor of Accounts, June 15, 1866. 
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CITY INCOME. 


STATEMENT OF THE INCOME RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1865-66. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1865, and ending 
with the last day of April, 1866. 


Armories. 


Received from the State in reimbursement in part, 
of the amount paid by the City to Military Com- 
panies for rent of their Armories, viz. : 


For 1864-65, $2,800 00 
“ 1865-66, 9,573 78 Hane 
a SED 5 rf 


‘Per item No. 75 of Treasurer’s account. 


Bonds .and Mortgages. 


Received as follows, being the first cash payment on 
onds taken for sales of Land made this year 
and for instalments on Bonds and Mortgages . 
which were on hand on the first of May, 1865, 
and on which payments have been received this 
year, Viz. : 
On account of Neck Lands, $48,920 36 


South Boston Lands, 5,845 50 
' South Bay Lands, 5,342 75 
Albany Street, 3,048 65 


es 


Amounts carried forward, $62,657 26 $12,373 78 


CITY DEBT. 
Amounts brought forward, $62,657 26 
City Wharf, 91T 76 


La Grange Street, 409 64 


Per item No. 76 of Treasurer’s account. 


Cemeteries. , 


For Land formerly a part of the South Burial 
Ground, so called, Washington Street, 


Per item No. 78 of Treasurer’s account. 


Chestnut Hilt Reservoir. 


From the Cochituate Water Board for wood sold, 
Per item No. 83 of Treasurer’s account. 


City Clerk, 


Received from the City Clerk for the following Col- 
lections by him, viz. : 
Recording Mortgages of Personal 


Property, Mechanics’ Liens, and 
Certificates of Joint Stock Com- 


panies, 963 98 
For use of Faneuil Hall, 80 00 
Licenses for Auctioneers, 48 00 
Revenue Stamps attached to Licenses 

and other Documents, 9 70 
Licenses for Billiard Saloons, 273 00 
Licenses for Intelligence Offices, 47 00 
Certificates under the City Seal, rw 10: 00 
Record of goods found, 50- 


Per item No. 82 of Treasurer's account. 


City Debt. 
. 


Amount obtained on City Notes issued this year, 
for Loans authorized by the City Council, at dif- 
ferent times, for various objects, » 


Per item No. 80 of Treasurer's account. 


| 


Amount carried forward, 
‘ 


103 


$12.373 78 


63,978 66 


5,743 67 


366 00 


1,432 18 


597,150 00 


$681,044 29 
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Amount brought forward, 


City Hospital. 


Received from Trustees for Board and 


care of Patients, $6,198 27 
Interest on Trust Funds, 1,925 00 


Per item No. 79 of Treasurer’s account. 


City Registrar. 


Received for Certificates of marriage intentions is- 
sued by him during the year, 


Per item No. 81 of Treasurer’s account. 


é 


City Hall. 


Sale of Old Materials, 
Per item No. 100 of Treasurer’s account. 


Common, &c. 


Received for Rent of Greenhouse on the Public 
Garden, 


Per item No. 77 of Treasurer’s account. 
Dog Fund. 


Received for Dog Licenses issued this year by the 
City Clerk, 


Per item No. 84 of Treasurer’s account. 
Dover Street. 


Received on account of instalments on 
amount of sales for various Houses 


sold after the completion of the im- ° 
provement, $2,731 00 
Rent of a House, 156 25 


Per ttem No. 85 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 


$681,044 29 


8,123 27 


1,488 50 - 


2,688 31 


1,025 00 


1,725 00 


2,887 25 


$698,981 62 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Amount brought forward, 


External Health. 


From the Port Physician at Deer Island, for the reg- 
ular quarantine fees for boarding and inspecting 
vessels from foreign ports, 


Per item No. 86 of Treasurer’s account. 
Fire Department. 


Received from Chief Engineer for the sale of old 
Hose, &e. 


Per item No. 87 of Treasurer’s account. 


Hancock School-house Yard. 

_ Proceeds of sale of old buildings, 

Per item No. 126 of Treasurer’s account. 
Hay Scales. 

Received for Weighing Fees at the South Scales, 

Per item No. 90 of Treasurer’s account. 
Incidental Fapenses, 

Received from Committee on Free : 
Markets, being amount drawn from 


the Treasury to defray travelling ex- 
penses to New York, and not re- 


quired, $42 15 
From an individual, being one-half the 
amount found in the street, 8 23 


Collections by the City Solicitor from 
individuals and towns in reimburse- 
ment of expenses paid by the City 
for support of their relatives or 
citizens in the State Lunatic Hospi- 
tals and in the Reform Schools, .- 113 58 


Amount carried forward, 


$701,347 66 


105 


$698,981 62 


1,285 25 


176 02 


706 50 


34 31 


163 96 
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Amount brought forward, ‘ 


Received by Treasurer, per item No. 
92 of his account, 

Less transferred to Public Buildings by 
Auditor, ° 


Interest. 


Received as follows, viz. : 


On Deposits in Banks, 

On Bonds and Mortgages, 

On delinquent Taxes, 

For Rents, Scrip, &c., over due, 


Per item No. 93 of Treasurer’s account. 


Internal Health. 


Received from the Contractor for the 
House Offal for one year, 

From the Paving Department, for use 
of City Teams employed by that 
Department, Keeping the Superin- 
tendent’s Horse, and for Ashes, 

From sale of old Carts, &c., 

From individuals, in reimbursement of 
expenditures by the City for abating 
Nuisances on their Premises, 

For sale of Stable Manure, 

From Police Department, for convey- 
ing prisoners from Station Houses to 
the City Prison, 

For sale of Street Sweepings, 

For Ashes, 

From Sewer Department, for Manhole 
Covers, furnished from the Shops of 
this Department, 

From Public Land Department, for 
Ashes, 

City Hospital =~ HOE Horse-keeping, 
&C., 


Amounts carried forward, 


4,482 69 


$701,347 66 


$333 96 
170 00 


$163 96 


$65,259 83 


12,156 38 
8,603 80 


90,502 70 


$5,500 00 


3,280 25 
356 42 


959 46 
1,205 75 


1,850 75 
1,459 25 
83,504 75 
238 00 
474 25 


574 00 


$19,402 88 $791,850 36 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 


Amounts brought forward, , $19,402 88 


From Public Building Department, for 
Horse-keeping for Superintendent, 
and for Cleaning Cesspools in Mar- 
ket Cellar, 234 90 


Per item No. 91 of Treasurer’s account. 


Markets. 


Received from Superintendent of Markets, for Coal 
and Gas furnished to the occupants of Stalls dur- 
ing the year, 


Per item No. 97 of Treasurer’s account. 


[The Rent of Stalls, Cellars, &c., in the Market- 
houses, amounting to $68,906.25, are entered 
under the head of Rents. ] 


Militia Bounty. 


Received from the Commonwealth, in reimbursement 
for the amount advanced to the Militia in con- 
formity with the requirements of Chapter 238, 
Acts of 1864, and Chapter 250, Acts of 1865, 
viz.: 


For 1864, $1,027 50 
*“ 1865, 115599) 00 


Per item No. 98 of Treasurer’s account. 


Mount Hope Cemetery. 


Received from Trustees, viz. : 


From sale of 59 Lots, $5,886 50 
For digging graves for owners of Lots, 1,513 00 
For Graves in Cypress Vale, 920 00 
For Recording Deeds and Interments, 126 25 
Sundries, 1,590 60 


Per item No. 99 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 


107 


$791,850 36 


19,637 78 


649 10 


12,626 50 


10,036 35 


$834,800 09 
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Amount brought forward, 5 $834,800 09 


Overseers of the Poor. 


Received from the Overseers of the 
Poor, for collections by them from 
other Cities and Towns, for support 
of Poor belonging to such Cities and 
Towns, $4,469 15 


From Commonwealth for burials, 2,290 00 
— 6,759 15 


Per item No. 101 of Treasurer’s account. 


Paving, &ce. 


‘Received for assessments on individ- 
uals for cost of laying Sidewalks in 
front of their premises and for fur- 
nishing material for same, including 
sale of old materials, $2,971 98 
From Water Department for Repairing 
Streets and for Paving Stones, 521 83 
From Boston Gas Light Company for 
Repairing Streets, 319 29 
From South Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany for Repairs of Streets, 11 84 
——___—_— 3,824 94 
Per item No. 102 of Treasurer’s account. 


Peddlers’ Licenses. 


Received from non-residents, 32 00 
Per item No. 106 of Treasurer’s account. 


Police. 


Receipts on account of this Department : 

Licenses for Trucks and Wagons, $1,540 00 

Licenses for Carriages, 854 00 

Fees. The fees which the Police Of- ve 
ficers in their official capacity, as 
Witnesses in the Police Court, 
would be entitled to receive from the 


Amounts carried forward, $1,894 00 $845,416 18 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,894 00 $845,416 18 


County, are credited to and collected 

by the city; as the monthly pay of 

these officers is understood by them 

to be in full for all their time and 

services ; they being expressly pro- 

hibited from receiving any pay, 

perquisites, or gratuities from any 

other source than the city, 4,998 10 
For services of Police Officers stationed 

at Theatres and at other places of 

Public Amusement, 1,426 00 
Services rendered by consent of the 

Chief, at the request of, and for the 

special benefit of Individuals, 852 25 
For board of Deserters who were ° 

lodged in the City Prison for safe 


keeping, 264 25 
9,434 60 
Per item No. 104 of Treasurer’s account. 
Public Buildings. 
Rent of Ward Rooms, $170 00 
Rent of Faneuil Hall, 196 00 
One payment on sale of Police Sta- 
tion, Canton Street, 350 00 
ae 716 00 
Amount received by Treasurer per item 
No. 103 of his account, $546 00 
Add transfer by Auditor from Inciden- 
tals, — 170 00 
: $716 00 
Public Institutions. 
Received from the Directors of Public 
« Institutions for this year’s income, 
Viz. : 
Howse or CorRRECTION. 
For Labor of Inmates, $23,655 53 
Amounts carried forward, $23,655 538 $855,566 78 


10 
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Amounts brought forward, $23,655 53 $855,566 78 
From sales of Fruit, Rags, old Iron, 
 &c., including old Boiler, 2,333 92 
Gas supplied to Lunatic Hospital, 975 45 
$26,964 90 


Per item No. 89 of Treasurer’s account. 


Hovusst or Inpustry. 


For Proceeds of the Labor 
of Inmates in these Es- 
tablishments, including 
the sale of vegetables, 


eC. $9,555 72 
From Towns for support 
of their Poor, 165 10 


9,720 82 
Per item No. 88 of Treasurer’s account. 


Lunatic Hospirau. 


From Cities, Towns, and Individuals, 

for support of their citizens or rela- 

tives in this Institution, 16,994 91 
Per item No. 95 of Treasurer’s account. 


STEAMBOAT Hrnry Morrison. 


For Transporting patients 
and others, supplies, &c. 
to and from Rainsford 
Island, as per agreement, $2,250 00 
Sale of Junk, &c., 10 85 
2,260 85 


Per item No. 113 of Treasurer’s account. 


PAuPER EXPENSES. 


From individuals and towns, in reim- 
bursement of expenses paid by the 
City for support of their relatives 
or citizens in the State Lunatic 
Hospitals and in the Reform Schools, 536 40 


ee 


Per item No. 107 of Treasurer’s account. 


Total amount of Income from Public Institutions, ; 


under the control of the Board of Directors, 56,477 88 


Amount carried forward, $912,044 66 


RENTS. 
Amount brought forward, 
Public Lands. 
Received from Superintendent of Sew- id 


ers, for collections by him from in- 
dividuals, for the right of entry into 
Sewers made for the benefit of Public 
Lands, and charged to that appro- 


priation before the lots were se 1,011 04 
For Rent of Lands, viz. 
South Bay, $637 00 
On Upton Street, 555 00 
On Shawmut Place, 486 40 
- 1,678 40 


For extending time to build on Con- 


cord and Tremont streets, 800 00 


Per item No. 105 of Treasurer’s account. 


Public Library. F 


Received from City Treasurer, for In- 


terest on Library Trust Funds, $6,716 00 
For Interest on a Mortgage Note, 240 00 
From Lisrartan: For Catalogues sold, 

and Fines from delinquents, 293. 92 


Per item No. 96 of Treasurer’s account. 


Recruiting Expenses. 


From Individuals, Returned Bounty 
Money, $720 00 


From Commonwealth, do. do. 7,800 00 


Per item No. 111 of Treaswrer’s account. 


Rents. 


— The amounts received Ae Rents Epes the year have 


been as follows, viz. 


Amount carried forward, 


111 


$912,044 66 


3,489 44 


7,249 92 


8,520 00 


$931,304 02 


142 


Amount brought forward, 


Fanevuit Hatt Marxet-Hovss. 


Stalls, Cellars, &ce., $50,464 90 
Outside Stands, 1,829 00 
Weighing FedS at Public 


Scales, 424 35 
$52,718 25 

Quincy Hall, over Faneuil 
Hall Market, 4,500 00 


Total for Market-House and Quincy 
Hall, 


Fanevurt Hatt. 
Market Stalls and Cellars, 


Oxtp State Hovssz, 


Wuarr PROPERTY. 
Jail Wharf on Cambridge 


Street, $1,000 QO 
Eastern Railroad Wharf, 
from People’s Ferry Co., 1,500 00 
South Bay Wharf, 2,300 00 
People’s Ferry Slips, 900 00 
Dockage Steamboat Henry 
Morrison, 600 00 
Housgs, &¢. 
Estate at the junction of 
Court Street and Tre- 
mont Row, purchased in 
1849, with others which 
were removed, for the 
purpose of widening both 
of these streets. For 
the part not occupied by 
Steam Fire Engine No.4, $800 00 
Houses on Bridge Street, 500 00 
Estate corner Cove and 
East streets, 273 74 
Stable on Allston Street, 250 00 
House on Hawkins Street, 199 46 
$2,023 20 


Amounts carried for’d, 


CITY INCOME. 


$931,304 02 


$57,218,25 


16,188 00 
10,950 00 


6,300 00 


$90,656 25 $931,304 02 


SEALERS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Amounts brought ford, $2,023 20 
House on Tremont Street, 150 00 
House on Leverett Street 

(Badlam Estate), 168 75 
House No. 63 Dover Street, 15 63 


LAnps. 
Lot corner Washington and 

Water streets, $450 00 
Lot on Harrison Avenue, 95 52 
Town slip foot of Belcher’s 

Lane, 62 50 


Gallop’s Island, 


Per item No. 109 of Treasurer’s account. 


Schools. 


Instructors GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Received from Interest on Smith Trust 
Funds, | 


Per item No. 94 of Treasurers account. 


Scnoot Funp. 


From the Commonwealth for the 
City’s proportion of the Income 
from the State School Fund, 


Per item No. 116 of Treasurer’s account. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Received for sale of School- 

house on West Cedar 

Street, @ $4,140 00 
Rent of do. 55 00 


Per item No. 108 of Treasurer’s account. 


$90,656 25 


2,357 58 


608 02 
741 62 


$492 14 


8,082 08 


4,195 00 


Sealers of Weights and Measures. 


Received from these two officers for fees for ex- 
amining and sealing Weights and Measures, 


Per item No. 114 of Treasurer’s account. 


Amount carried forward, 
10* 


113 


$931,304 02 


. 94,363 47 


12,769 22 


3,939 16 


$1,041,975 87 


114 CITY INCOME. 
Amount brought forward, $1,041,975 87 


Sewers and Drains. 


Received for Assessments on sundry 

persons for their proportion of the 

cost of new Sewers and Drains 

built by the city, $14,046 41 
From the Superintendent of Sewers 

for collections made by him from 

sundry persons for the right to enter 

their Drains into Common Sewers, 

already existing, 827 23 
For Lumber and Material sold, 368 19 


: 15,241 83 
Per item No. 112 of Treasurer’s account. 


Soldiers’ Relief. 


Received from the Commonwealth, in reimbursement 
in part of what the city had advanced to the fami- 
lies or other dependents on Volunteers in the 
Army, in conformity with Chapter 222 of ‘the 
General Acts of 1861, — May 23, 1861, 290,007 28 


Per item No. 110 of Treasurer’s account. 


Station House, Ward 8. 


Received for Rent, $410 30 
Sale of Building, 457 53 
Payment for an estate sold, 2,391 96 
cee 3,299 79 
Per item No. 115 of Treasurer’s account. | 
Steam Fire-engine House No. 10. 6 
For an Old House sold, 255 00 


Per item No. 117 of Treasurer’s account. 


Taxes, 


For Collections made this year, viz. : 


On Tax for 1865, $5,520,731 84 
1864, 166,561 01 


Amounts carried forward, $5,687,292 85 $1,350,739 77 


UNLIQUIDATED STREET CLAIMS AND WIDENING STREETS. 115 


Amounts brought forward, $5,687,292 85 $1,350,739 77 
On Tax for 1863, and prior, 85059 96 
From Commonwealth, for City’s pro- 

portion of 'T’ax on Corporations, _ 402,797 28 

———— 6,098,150 09 
Per item No. 118 of Treasurer’s account. 


Temporary City Loan. 


Received on Loans negotiated under an order of the 
City Council of the 26th May, 1865, authorizing 
the Treasurer to borrow such money as might be 
wanted, not exceeding $1,200,000, in anticipation 
of the Taxes for the financial year 1865-6, said 
Loan to be repaid before the close of that finan- 
cial year, viz.: 30th April, 1866, 898,725 00 


Per item No. 119 of Treasurer’s account. 


Tremont Street. 


Payment on Estates Sold, 1,280 00 
Per item No. 120 of Treasurer’s account. 


Unliquidated Street Claims, and 
Widening Streets. 


For Exchange of Land, , 


$1,946 22 
From Sale of an Estate on Charter 
Street, 1,430 00 


Per item No. 121 of Treasurer’s account, $3,376 22 


For Widening Kingston 
Street, $2,700 00 
From Metropolitan R. R. 
Corporation, on account 


of widening Green St., 750 00 
Materials sold (La Grange 
Street), 171 00 


Per item No. 122 of Treasurer’s account, 3,621 00 
S aaaeee 6,997 22 


Amount carried forward, $8,355,892 08 
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Amount brought forward, 


War Expenses. 


For Furniture sold, 


CITY INCOME. 


$8,355,892 08 


60 00 


Per item No. 124 of Treasurer’s account. 


Water Works. 


Collections by the City Treasurer; and amounts 
paid into the Treastiry by the Cochituate Water 


Board, viz. : 
Water Rates 


due in the year 1866, $348,150 98 


due in the year 1865, . 
due in the year 1864, 


86,853 38 
27,217 56 
ane 462001098 


Shutting off and letting on Water, for 
non-payment of Rates, viz. : 


Dues in 1866, 
1865, 
1864, 


Mortgage Notes—Collect- 


ed this year, 
Interest — Collected this 
year, 


Collections by Treasurer, 


$646 00 

322 00 

90 00 
1,058 00 

$258 54 

»170 29 
428 83 


$463,708 75 


Collections by the C. Water Board : 


Service pipe, and laying 
same for new water tak- 
ers, and for one water 
meter sold, 

Shutting off and letting on 
water for repairs, and 
for wasting water, 

Sales of Land, 

Rent of Arches under the 
Beacon Hill Reservoir, 
and Sales of Grass, 


Amounts carried for’d, 


$3,495 14 


4,389 25 
358 83 


340 00 


$8,583 22 $468,708 75 $8,355,952 08 


WINTHROP SCHOOL—HOUSE YARD. Lite 


Amounts brought for’d,’ $8,583 22 $463,708 75 $8,355,952 08 
Wood Sold, TM DSOCTS 


9,134 00 
SERENE ONCE as 


Peritem No.123 of Treaswrer’s account. 


(See Chestnut Hill Reservoir.) 


Water Loan, 1865. 


Obtained by Loans, authorized by the City Council 
during the year 1865, for the purpose of Con- 
structing the Chestnut Hill Reservoir, go called, 
in Newton and Brighton, 115,000 00 


Per item No. 127 of Treasurer’s account. 


Winthrop School-house Yard. 


For an old building sold at auction, 100 00 
Per item No. 125 of Treasurer’s account. 


Total Income on City Account for the eae | 
1865-66, $8,943,894 83 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 


Auditor of Accounts. 
Office of the Auditor of Accounts, June 15, 1866. 


COUNTY EXPENDITURHS. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTY 
OF SUFFOLK, DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


ie) pio eye 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1865, and ending 


with the last day of April, 1866. 


[The County or SuFFOLK comprises the Cities of Boston and 
Chelsea, the Towns of North Chelsea and Winthrop. The 
City of Boston pays all the County Expenses, owns all the 


County Buildings, receives all the County Income |] 


Payments on the Mayor’s Drafts. 


For the amounts drawn for by the Mayor, in the usual form, and 


paid through the Auditor’s Office, viz.: 


SALARIES. 


Sheriff. — John M. Clark, one year from April 1, 
1864, | 

Superior Court. — Assistant Clerk.— Fixed by the 
State, but payable by the City, . 

Supreme Judicial Court. — Assistant Clerk. — Fixed 
by State, but paid by City, 

Messenger of the above Courts, 

Assistant Messenger of the above Courts, 


Amount carried forward, 


$2,500 00 
1,800 00 
$1,500 00 


825 00 
300 00 


$6,925 00 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES. 


Amount brought forward, 


Police Court. — J.D. Coburn, for ser- 
vices in paying Witness and Offi- 
cers’ Fees, and keeping an account 
of amounts received for transporta- 
tion of Prisoners, 

Six Constables stationed in this Court, 
at $1,500.00 each per annum, no 
other fees or perquisites being al- 
lowed them, 


$1,250 00 


9,000 00 


Discharged Convicts. — Justices of the Police Court, 
for services as special Justices in discharging poor 
convicts, under the provisions of Chapter 180 of 
the General Statutes, at $5 for each day’s actual 


service, 


Total for Salaries, 


Court House. 


General Repairs, including material, 

William Easterbrook, care and clean- 
ing, 

Fuel, 

Gas and Gas Fixtures, 

Furniture, including repairs, 

Soap, Sponge, and other small sup- 
plies, 


Ice, 


PROBATE AND ReEcistry oF DEEDS 
BUILDING. 


C. P. Gould, care and cleaning, 
Fuel, 

Furniture, including repairs, 
General Repairs on Building, 
Gas, 

Soap and small supplies, 


Office Expenses. 


Probate Office — Printing, 
Stationery, 
Binding, 


Amount carried forward, 


$5,097 


3,081 
2.453 
1,802 
1,302 


LET 
125 


02 


55 
D4 
65 
43 


ol 


00 


$680 83 
449 48 


246 
119 
90 
23 


30 
52 
58 
50 


$392 
143 


80 
15 


107 37 


119 


$6,925 00 


10,250 00 


780 00 


$17,955 00 


13,929 50 


1,610 21 


643 32 


$34,188 08 
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Amount brought forward, 
Registry of Deeds Office — Stationery, $486 46 


Binding, 91 00 
Insolvency Court — Stationery, 
Jam. 
Repairs and Alterations, including 

Building Brick Wall, $7,181 48 
Chaplain — Rufus R. Cook, 700 00 


SEALERS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Paid to one of the City Sealers — being the 
amount of fines imposed upon several par- 
ties for using unsealed measures — by’ the 
Police Court — said City Sealer being the 
Complainant, 


INDEXES FOR THE ReEGistry or DEEDs. 


For arranging one volume each of 
Grantor and Grantee Indexes for 
the year 1865, in compliance with 
an Order of the Board of Aldermen 


of January 18, 1865, viz. : $743 O1 
Stationery and Binding for same, 57 75 


‘Strate INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, at Lancaster, and Rerorm 
ScHoot, at Westboro’. 


Fees to the Committing Officers for hearing and 
determining commitments on applications made 
in this County for admission to these Institu- 


tions, 


County AtTrorNey.—Rent of two Offices for the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney and his Assistant, 


Annual Payment for 1866, to the Social Law Li- 
brary, as required by the Statutes of 1859, 
Chap. 172, 7 

Expenses of Committee, 

Stationery for ‘Treasurer’s Clerk of Police 


Court, 


Per item No. 128 of Treasurer’s account, 


$34,188 


O77 
45 


7,881 


40 


800 


428 
455 


1,000 
90 


95 


03 


46 
95 


48 


00. 


76 


30 


87 


00 
50 


47 
82 


$45,553 


“ie 


COUNTY DRAFTS. 


County Drafts. 


Payments made by the County Treasurer, as reported 
by him to the Auditor. These payments were made 
on requisitions by the County Authorities, and are 
not drawn for by the Mayor; nor are they in any 
way under the control or supervision of the City 
Authorities, viz.: 


SUPREME JUDICIAL Court. 


Witnesses, $36 65 
Jurors’ Fees, 2,474 86 
Constables’ Fees, ; 973 35 
Incidental Expenses, 444 89 
Messenger, 110 00 
Clerk, . 203 00 
Deputy Sheriff, } 146 00 


Per item No. 133 of Treasurer’s account. 


Surrerior Court. — Civil Sessions. 


Jurors’ Fees, $9,283 74 
Constables’ Fees, 2,453 45 
Incidental Expenses, 1,893 71 
_ Deputy Sheriff, 1,783 00 
Messenger and Assistant, 1,346 00 
Clerk, 577 00 
Chelsea Officers, 42 20 


Per item No. 181 of Treasurer’s account. 


Superior Court. — Criminal Sessions. 


_ Constables’ Fees, $10,687 75 
Witnesses’ Fees, 13,703 93 
Jurors’ Fees, 14,5382 84 
Clerk, 9,960 72 
Messenger and Crier, 1,003 00 
Hack hire, 1,734 76 
Incidental Expenses, 2,450 00 
Chelsea Justice and Officers, 545 45 
Expense of Commitments to State 

Reform Schools, 277 838 
Deputy Sheriffs, 45 46 
Master of House of Correction, 8 05 

Amounts carried forward, $54,949 79 


11 


121 


$4,388 75 


17,379 10 


$21,767 85 


? 
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© 


Amounts brought forward, $54,949 79 
Warden, 45 00 
Chelsea Witnesses, 40 04 


Per item No. 180 of Treasurer’s account. 
Porice Court. | 


Constables’ Fees, $4,998 10 
Witnesses, 3,276 40 
Expenses in Lunatic Cases, ; 1,869. 85 
Truant Officers, | 193 70 


Per item No. 132 of Treasurer’s account. 


CorONER’S INQUESTS. 

Paid on Inquests on Dead Bodies, and on Views of 
Dead Bodies when no Inquests were held; said 
Inquests and Views being approved by the City 
Auditor, as required by the Statute. 


Jurors’ Fees, $969 03 
Coroners’ Fees, 666 70 
Medical Examinations, 780 00 
Constables, 170 05 
Incidental Expenses, 27 62 
Scribes, 186 00 
Witnesses, 48 40 


Per item No. 184 of Treasurer’s account. 
Boarp oF County Accounts. 


Allowance to the Judge of Probate 
and the three Justices of the Police 
Court for their services as the Board 


of County Accounts, $168 00 

Secretary to this Board. — Jacob 
Homer, 100 00 
$268 00 


Officers of Police Court. — 

Civil Session. — William 

E. Easterbrook, 540 00 
William W. Blake, 486 00 


Expenses of Police Court. 
— Civil and Criminal 
Sessions.— Incidental 
Expenses, $10 00 


Amounts carried for’d, $10 00 $1,294 00 


1,026 00 


$91,767 85 


55,034 88 


10,338 05 


2,847 80 


emt 


$89,988 53 


COUNTY DRAFTS. 123 


) 

Amounts carried ford, $10 00 1,294 00 89,988 53 
Copyist, | 656 00 
Messenger, 623 00 
Printing, 913 50 
Stationery, A427 83 
H. C. Stratton, 100 00 
Comparing and checking 

Accounts, 25 00 
Repairing Court Seal and 

Press, 2 00 

2,757 33 

Per item No. 129 of Treasurer’s account. 4,051 33 
JAIL. 


Balance of the Jailer’s Account, being for expenses 
of keeping Prisoners, &c., in the County Jail, 
Per item No. 35 of Treasurer’s account. 33,456 38 


Drafts by County Authorities, $127,496 24 


Payments on County Account, viz. : 


On Drafts drawn by the Mayor, and approved by 

the Committee on Accounts, as per page 120, $45,553 82 
On drafts drawn by the County Authorities, inde- 

pendent of the City, as above, 127,496 24 


Total Expenditure on County Account for the 
year 1865-66, $173,050 06 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 


Auditor of Accounts. 
Office of the Auditor of Accounts, June 15, 1866. 


GOs N LT Yoo vol N.C-O ME 


STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS ON ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTY 
OF SUFFOLK DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1865-66. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1865, and ending 
with the last day of April, 1866. 


Sheriff. 


Received from the Sheriff of the County for Fines 
and Costs taxed in the Superior Court, and there 
paid; also costs and fines collected at Jail, $42,143 93 


Per item No. 136 of Treasurer’s account. 


Police Court. 


From the Clerk of this Court, for Fines 
and Costs in Criminal Cases col- 


lected by him, $27,147 89 
For Fees in Civil Cases, 2,804 07 
—__——. 29,951 96 


Per item No. 137 of Treasurer’s account. 


Superior Court. 


From the Clerk of the Criminal Sessions of 

this Court for half surplus fees collected by 

him, 1,609 69 
Per item No. 142 of Treasurer’s account. . 


Amount carried forward, $73,705 58 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Amount brought forward, 


From the Clerk of the Civil Session of Superior 
Court for half surplus fees collected by him, 


Per item No. 143 of Treasurer’s account. 


Chelsea. 


From Trial Justices in Chelsea, for Fines collected 
by them, 


Per item No. 138 of Treasurer’s account. 


North Chelsea. 


From Trial Justices in North Chelsea for fines col- 
lected by them, 


_ Per item No. 139 of Treasurer’s account. 


House of Industry. 


From the Superintendent of this House, for Fines 
and Costs collected by him for the neste of 
prisoners, 


Per item No. 141 of Treasurer’s account. 


House of Correction. 


From the Master of the House of Correction, for 
Fines and Costs collected by him on the discharge 
of prisoners from that House, 


Per item No. 140 of Treasurer’s account. 


Total Income on Country Account for the year 
1865-66. 


125 
$73,705 58 


347 95 


857 45 


76 00 


109 95 


101 51 


$75,198 44 


ALFRED T. TURNER. | 
Auditor of Arcbtindd 


Office of the Auditor of pouan June 15, 1866. 
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COUNTY AGGREGATES. 


1865-66. 


The Expenditures on County Account, as per details 


on page 123, amounted to $173,050 06 
The Income on this account, as per details on page 

125, amounted to 75,198 44 
Balance against the County, as per Auditor’s $97,851 62 

account, : 
Which .is an increase of the balance against the ~ 

County, over that of last year, of $16,216 11 


It will be noticed that of the above payment of $173,050.06 
for County purposes, the city authorities had cognizance of 
$45,553.82; the balance of the payments having been made 
on requisition from the Justices of the Courts, on accounts 
approved by the Board.of County Accounts; and for Coroners’ 
_ Accounts, approved by the City Auditor for expenses of In- 
quests and Views on bodies “supposed to have come to death by . 
violence.” - Coroners’ Views are cases where no Inquests are 
held. The Coroners in such cases receive a fee of $2 on each 
body, for examining into the causes of death. 

By an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature of 1866, which 
went into effect April 30, 1866, the accounts of the Police Court 
and those of the Suffolk County Jail, will hereafter be approved 
by the Board of Aldermen, as County Commissioners for Suffolk 
County; the said act abolishing the Board of County Accounts, 
consisting of the Judge of Probate and the Judges of the Police 
Court. 


” 


AUDITOR’S AGGREGATES. 


CITY AND COUNTY. — 1865-66. 


Of the whole amount of the Expenditures for City 

and County for the year 1865-6, there was drawn 

for by the Mayor, through the Auditor’s Office, 

after the same had been previously authorized 

and approved by the Committee on Accounts, the | 

sum of $4,990,148 15 
The following sums were paid by the Treasurer, on 

accounts and requisitions which did not pass 

through the Auditor’s Office, and were not drawn 

for by the Mayor, viz. : 


County of Suffolk. 


Paid on Orders and Requisitions from 
the Board of County Accounts, and 
other County authorities, $127,496 24 


Interest and Premium on City Debt. 


Payments of Interest on the City 
Debt, as it became due; including 
the premium on Gold, in which, or 
its equivalent, said payments and 
the City Debt which became due 
_ were made, 435,472 69 


Old Claims. . 


‘Accounts audited, allowed, and drawn 
for in previous years, but not paid 
till this year, 1,221 42 


Water Works. 


Interest on the Water Loans, paid as 
it became due, including the pre- 
mium on Gold, with which, or its 
equivalent, said interest was paid; 
also interest and premium on cost 2 


a 


Amounts carried forward, $564,190 35 $4,990,148 15 
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Amounts brought forward, $564,190 35 $4,990,148 15 
of Works in addition to Loans; all 
of which is chargeable to the Water ‘ 
Works, 453,925 00 
State Tax. 
Paid our proportion of the State Tax 
for the year 1864, 1,592,501 00 
(Whole Tax, $4,700,000.00.) 
Militia Bounty, 11,599.00 
————— 2,622,215 85. 
Total payments per Auditor’s account, $7,612,363 50 


The above total payments of $7,612,363.50 di- 

vided as follows: 
City Expenditures, $7,439,313 44 
County Expenditures, 173,050 06 


$7,612,363 50 


The payments per Treasurer’s account were : 


On City Account, $7,441,826 18 
On County Account, 173,050 06 


$7,614,876 24 
Add — Auditor’s Drafts of this year (1865-66) not 
presented at the Treasury Office for payment, 4,987 26 


$7,619,863 50 
Deduct — Drafts drawn by Auditor, 1864-65, for 
payment of City Debt, but not paid until this 


financial year, 1865-66, 7,500 00 
Total as above by Auditor, $7,612,363 50 | 


TREASURY AGGREGATES. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FROM THE CITY AND COUNTY 
TREASURY DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1865-66. 


According to the Treasurer’s accounts, the gross amount of actual 
Receipts into the General Treasury (City and County) between 
the last day of April, 1865, and the first day of May, 1866, was 
as follows : 


On City Account, $8,943,894 83 
On County Account, | 75,198 44 


*$9,019,093 27 
The balance in the Treasury at the commencement 
of the year, May 1, 1865, was 1,282,204 21 


$10,301,297 48 
The gross amount of actual payments from the 

Generdl Treasury (City and County) during the 
_ same period, was as follows: 


On City Account, $7,441,826 18 
On County Account, . 173,050 06 
Total Payments, 7,614,876 24 


Balance, per Treasurer’s account, 30th of April, 
1866. a ical Lait 89,686,421 24 


TREASURER’S BALANCE. 


1865-66. 


The Treasurer’s Balance at the close of the financial 
year 1865-66, April 30, 1866, amounted to $2,686,421 24 


Which sum of $2,686,421.24 was made up as fol- 
lows, viz. : 


Cash on hand May 1, 1865, as per Auditor’s Report . 
No. 53, page 177, $1,282,204 21 


Reimbursement by Loans obtained this year of ad- 
vances made by the Treasurer 1864-65, on loans 
then authorized, but not negotiated, on the fol- 
lowing accounts, viz. : 


Recruiting, $236,200 17 
Grammar Schools, 32,000 00 
Lamps, 19,146 04 
City Hospital, 13,956°27 
Primary Schools, 13,553 87 
Albany Street Extension, 10,076 71 . 
Mayhew School-house Yard, 8,500 00 
S. Fire-engine House, East Boston, 4,600 00 
Primary School-house, Boylston Dis- 7 

ECL, °\: 3,993 68 
Public Lands, 1,339 81 
Station House, Ward 8, 290 20 


343,656.75 


Excess of receipts from loans, &¢c., obtained this 
financial year (1865-66), over the payments on 
the accounts for which they were obtained, viz. : 


Soldiers’ Relief, $100,000 00 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 81,717 98 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage, 13,393 99 
Dover Street, 9,650 29 


Amounts carried forward, $204,762 26 $1,625,860 96 


_ ; 
ri, 
a . x ‘i 
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Amounts brought forward, $204,762 26 $1,625,860 96 
City Debt, notes outstanding, 4,000 00 
Mt. Hope Cemetery, 2,638 26 

———— 211,400 52 


Annual Appropriation to be carried to the Sinking 

Fund, for the Reduction of the City Debt, as 

required by Ordinance, 350,000 00 
Excess of Actual Income and Taxes over the Esti- 

mated Income and: Taxes, as per statement, 


page 27, 807,329 49 
Excess of the Appr opriations over the Actual Pay- * 
ments, as per statement, page 23, 257,018 68 
Paid into the City Treasury on Public Land Bonds 
nd Mortgages, ' 63,978 66 
Receipts on account of sales of Public Lands and . 
from Public Land Department, 3,489 44 
Reimbursement of advanced Bounty due 1863- 64, 1,176 41 


$3,320,254 16 


From the above receipts into the Treasury the 
following payments were made, viz. : 


City Debt, $191,716 66 
Advances made this year on the following accounts, 


being in anticipation of Loans authorized, but 
not yet negotiated, viz. : 


City Hall, $100,029 40 
Widening Streets, 45,319 46 
Hancock School-house Yard, 28,170 20 
New Lunatic Hospital, 25,108 33 
U. Street Claims, 17,419 38 
Sewers and Drains, 14,019 63 
Primary School-house, East Street, 18,747 34 
Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 9,585 76 
Winthrop School-house Yard, 8,784 36 
Fire Department, 8,276 92 
People’s Ferry Drops, 6,042 35 
Station House, Ward 8, 5,943 45 
Public Lands, §,222. 07 
Eastern Railroad Wharf, . 2,206 14 


287,874 79 
Excess of Receipts, 1864-65, from Loans over pay- 


ments on the accounts for which they were ob- 
tained, viz. : 


Amount carried forward, $479,591 45 
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Amount brought forward, $479,591 45 


Ferdinand Street, Brown Contract $54,000 00 
Prescott Street School-house, East 
Boston, 48,950 00 
Soldiers’ Relief Fund, 18,192 21 
Dover Street, 17,158 54 
City Debt, 7,500 00 
City Hall, 5,737 38 
East Street School-house Yard, + 1,110 50 
Mount Hope Cemetery, 992 65 
High and Latin School-house, 500 19 7 
Library, 100 00 154,241 47 


$633,839 92 


RECAPITULATION. 
Receipts, as above, { $3,320,254 16 
Payments, as above, ' 688,832 92 
Balance in the Treasury, April 30, 1866, $2,686,421 24 


Which Balance of $2,686,421.24 is subject to the 
following payments, viz. : 


Suspense account of 1859-60, , $14,000 00 
City Debt due this year but not called for, the inter- 

est on which has been stopped, . 4,000 00 
City Hospital, Nichols Fund, 530 350 


Excess of Loans and Income obtained this year over 
the payments on account of which said Loans 
and income were obtained, viz. : 


Soldiers’ Relief, $100,000 00 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, Ole? Lins 
Back Bay and Surface Drainage, 13,393 99 
Dover Street, 9,650 29 
Mount Hope Cemetery, 2,638 26 
‘f 207,400 52 
Total, $225,931 02 
Balance of Cash in Treasury, Aprid 30, 1866, $2,686,421 24 | 
Less payments to be made as stated above, 225,931 02 


Balance due the Sinking Fund, ‘ $2,460,490 22 


clive t,o: Ny Koh Naas Be WN GL 


mo LION. RE DUCTION, OF -LHE.CLry , DEBT. 


By the Eighth Section of the Ordinance on Finance (R. O., page 162), 
the Mayor, the President of the Common Council, and the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee of Finance on the part of the Common Council, are con- 
stituted THe COMMITTEE ON THE REDUCTION OF THE CiTy DEBT, whose 
duty it is to cause all money passed to their credit in the Books of the 
Auditor of Accounts, to be applied to the purchase or payment of the 
Capital of the Debt of the City, in the manner they may from time to 
time deem expedient; and it is the duty of the Auditor and of the 
Treasurer of the City, to conform to all orders in writing, in this respect, 
which shall be made and signed by all the members of said Committee. 

The Ninth Section of said Ordinance requires that “all balances of 
money remaining in the Treasury at the end of any financial year; all 
receipts in money on account of the sale of real estate of any description, 
now belonging or which may hereafter belong to the City; all receipts on 
account of the principal sum of any bond or note, now owned or which 
may hereafter be owned by the City; and also of the Annual City Tax, in 
every future year, asum that shall not be less than three per centum of the 
amount of the principal of the City Debt (and never less than Firry 
THOUSAND DOLLARs in each year), shall be appropriated to the payment or 
the purchase of the Capital of the City Debt.” 

The Zenth Section of the said Ordinance makes. it the duty of the 
Auditor annually to pass to the credit of the Committee on the Reduction 
of the City Debt, all receipts in money, the proceeds of either of the 
sources before mentioned, and the said amount out of the Annual Tax; 
and provides that the sums so passed to the credit of said Committee 
shall be drawn from the Treasury of the City, for the payment or the 
purchase of the capital of the City Debt, in the manner before mentioned, 
and in no other mode, and for no other purpose whatever. 

The following statement, on pages 134, 135, of the Account with the Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of the City Debt, will show the condition of the 
Sinking Fund as it stood April 30, 1866, and will also show what payments 
have been made on that account during the year, and what amounts have 
been placed to its credit, in conformity with the provisions of the 
ordinance as above set forth. Total amount of the Sinking Fund, April 30, 
1866, $2,748,365.01, against $1,458,265.40, 1864-65, being an increase of the 
Fund of $1,290,099.61 over that year. 

12 


134 


Dy. Tue Commitrer on THE REDUCTION OF THE 
1866. 


To Amount of Drafts drawn on the City Treasurer, 
April 80.| for the whole amount of the City Debt, which 
became due in this financial year, as charged on 


page 36, $191,716 66 
To Balance in cash to the credit of this Committee, 


which constitutes the Sinking Fund, and carried 
to new account, 2,748,365 O1 


"| | $2,940,081 67 


ee / rj 
al 
* 
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Crty Dest ror THE FinanctraAL YEAR 1865-6. Or. 


1866. 
April 30. |By balance per last year’s account, 
Leport No. 58, page 185. $1,458,265 40 


135 


By Amount of the Annual Taxes, specifically ap- 
propriated to the reduction of the City Debt, in 
conformity with the 9th section of the Ordi- 
nance on Finance, which requires that not less 
than 8 per cent of the amount of the City Debt, 
and mever less than $50,000 shall be annually 
appropriated to this object, 350,000 00 


By Amount of Cash received on account of Sales}: 
and other income from the Public Lands, as per 
details on page 111, 3,489 44 


By Amount of Cash received for first instalment 
on Bonds taken for Lands sold this year, and 
for payments made on the Bonds and Mort- 
gages which were on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, as per details on page 102, 63,978 66 


By Excess of the Appropriations over the actual 
payments for the year, as per statement on page 
23, 257,018 68 


By Excess of the Actual Cash income this year 
over the estimated income from the ordinary 
sources of City Revenue, as per statement on 
page 27, 807,329 49 


| $2,940,081 67 


a oe See ea Ee 
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1866. 
: April 30. |By Balance due the Committee in Cash, .as above,| $2,748,365 01 


Which amount ($2,748,365.01) is appropriated exclusively to the redemp- 
tion of the City Debt, as is also the amount of Bonds, &c., on hand, amount- 
ing to $291,225.31, besides the proceeds of all sales of the City Lands. 


The means of meeting the above Balance are the following: 
Cash in the Treasury, April 30, 1866, $2,686,421 24 


Less balance to be paid out of the same, as per statement on 
page 182, 225,931 02 


$2,460,490 22 


Add advances made by the Treasurer on authorized loans not 
yet negotiated, as stated on page 131, . 287,874 79 


Balance, as above stated, $2,748,365 O1 


_ 
a 
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1865-66. 


The following statement shows the amount of the City Debt 
paid off during the financial year 1865-66, and the objects for 
which it was obtained, being all that became due during that 


year. 
Date of cor 
Or ee Object of Appropriation. FE | Amount. 
Jan. 38, 1835,)/Deficiency of Appropriation, 5 $2,050 00 
Apr. 15, 1844,)Widening Fleet Street, 5 5,166 66 
Oct, 16, 1854,\Grammar School-house, South Boston, 6 1,100 00 
Oct. 16, 1854, 33 oe c se 5 11,000 00 
Apr. 18, 1855,|Deficiency of Appropriation, 5 9,000 00 
May 2, 1855,/Fitting up House of Correction, Deer Island, 5 19,000 00 
May 16, 1855,| ' “e 5 1,000 00 
May 30, 1855, Mount Washington Avenue, 5 32,000 00 
June 7, 1855,,New Grammar School-house, Ward Six, 5 17,000 00 
June 12, 1855,|/Public Library Building, 5 7,000 00 
July 27, 1857,;Widening Streets, 6 850 00 
Noy. 10, 1858,/Public Lands, 6 600 00 
Nov. 19, 1855,|Widening Streets, 5 50,000 00 
Dec. 29, 1858,|Purchase East Boston Ferries, 5 11,000 00 
Dec. 29, 1858,|Public Buildings,. 6 3,000 00 
May 13, 1859,|Lot for Steam Fire Engine House, 5 4,000 00 
May 26, 1860,;\Court House Extension, 6 1,000 00 
May 31, 1861, Dover Street Improvement, 6 1,000 00 
June 19, 1861,/Blossom Street School-house, 6 1,500 00 
July 14, 1862,/Recruiting Fund, 6 1,850 00 
July 30, 1862,/Soldiers’ Relief, 6 6,000 00 
Oct. 22, 1864,|Station House, Ward Eight, 6 6,200 00 
Mar. 31, 1865,/City Hall, 6 900 00 


$191,716 66 


— 


POR HASH! OF CUTTY DEBT 


1865-66. 


The following Table shows the amount borrowed during the 
financial year 1865-66, and the objects for which it was ob- 
tained. 


Date of 


Order. Object of Appropriation. Amount. 


vey 
(=| 
Lo 


Rate of 


$14,000 00 
8,000 00 
50,000 00 
14,000 00. 


Dec. 2, 1864,/City Hospital, Deficiency of Appropriation, 

Dec. 2, 1864,|Mayhew School-house Yard 

Dec. 13, 1864,/Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 

Dec. 14, 1864,/Steam Fire Engine House, East Boston, 

Dec. 30, 1864,;Grammar School-houses, Deficiency of Ap- 
propriation, : 

Dec. 30, 1864,/Grammar School-house Lot, Ferdinand St., 

Dec. 30, 1864,/Primary School-houses, Deficiency of Ap- 
propriation, ’ 

Dec. 30, 1864,/Albany Street Extension, 

Feb. 7, 1865,|Public Lands, 

Mar. 17, 1865,|Steam Fire Engine House, East Boston, 8,000 00 

Mar. 17, 1865,/Lamps — Deficiency of Appropriation, 20,000 00 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 32,000 00 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Mar. 31, 1865,|New City Hall, 6 99,900 00 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


32,000 00 


14,000 00 
10,000 00 
12,000 00 


Feb. 24, 1865,|Primary School-house, Boylston District, 4,000 00 

May 1, 1865,|Police Station House, Ward Eight 30,000 00 

May 5, 1865,/Back Bay and Surface Drainage, 99,050 00 

June 7, 1865,\City Hospital, new building and improving 
Grounds, 

June 19, 1865,|Steam Fire Engine House, No. 10, 

June 19, 1865,|Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 

July 24, 1865,|/Primary School-houses, Alterations, 

Sept. 9, 1865,/Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 24,000 00 

Sept.25, 1865,]Winthrop School-house Yard, 5,000 00 

Sept.26, 1856,|Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 6 7,000 00 


$597,150 00 


59,000 00 
17,000 00 
4,000 00 
39,200 00 


Less Debt paid off as per statement p. 136, 191,716 66 
Net Increase, $405,433 34 
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CITY DEBT, 


FUNDED AND UNFUNDED. 


The Funvep Crry Dest, May 1, 1866, amounted to $8, 739,664.80, 
and it will be due and payable as follows : 


Trust Funds. 


For the Benefit of Public Library, $92,000 00 
Overseers of the Poor, 52,509 80 

Jonathan Phillips’ Street Fund, * 20,000 00 

City Hospital, - 17,500 00 

Public Schools, 11,050 00 

Poor Widows’ Fund, 3,200 00 

: $196,259 80 

’ In the financial year 1866-67, 251,000 00 
1867-68, 886,700 00 

1868-69, 197,000 00 

1869-70, | 308,000 00 

1870-71, 204,200 00 

1872-738, 6,000 00 

1873-74, 168,000 00 

1874-75, * 933,000 00 

1875-76, 574,000 00 

1876-77, 367,500 00 

1877-78, 452,000 00 

1878-79, 584,705 00 

1879-80, ! 345,800 00 

1880-81, ¢ 369,000 00 

1881-82, 498,500 00 

1882-83, 651,000 00 

1883-84, 439,000 00 

Amount carried forward, ° $7,431,664 80 


* Plus $25,000 to Overseers Poor Trust Funds, 
t Plus $5,000 to School Trust Funds, 


CITY DEBT. | 139 


Amount brought forward, $7,431,664 80 
In the financial year 1884-85, 371,000 00 
1885-86, 684,000 00 

1886-87, 253,000 00 

Total funded City Debt, ? $8,739,664 80 


Total amount of Funded City Debt, as stated 
above, is 8,739,664 80 


To which add the following Unfunded Debt, being 
advances made by the Treasurer, 1865-66, in an- 
ticipation of loans already authorized by the City 
Council, but not yet negotiated, as follows: 


City Hall, $100,029 40 

Widening Streets, 45,319 46 

Hancock School-house Yard, &c., 28,170 20 

New Lunatic Hospital, 25,108 33 

U. Street Claims, : 17,419 38 

Sewers and Drains, 14,019 63 

Primary School-house, East Street, 18,747 34 

Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 9,585 76 

Winthrop School-house Yard, 8,784 36 

Fire Department, | 8,276 92 

People’s Ferry Drops, 6,042 35 

Station House, Ward 8, 5,943 45 

Public Lands, 3,222 07 

Eastern Railroad Wharf, 2,206 14 287,874 79 
Total funded and unfunded City Debt, $9,027,539 59 


The total Funded and Unfunded City Debt, May 1, 1866, 
amounted to $9,027,539.59. Against this amount there is to the 
credit of the Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt (or 
Sinking Fund), as will be seen on page 135, the sum of 
$2,748,365.01, which is exclusively applicable to the reduction of 
all the debt, both City and Water Loans; as is also the amount 
of Bonds and Mortgages on hand amounting to $291,225.31. See 
City Property. 

The average Annual Interest on the Funded City Debt is a 
fraction over 5 per cent, as will be seen on page 140, 


140 CITY DEBT. 


On $583,205 00 at 42 per cent, . $26,244 22 


6,314,200 00 at5— é 315,710. 00 
1,842,259 80 at6 110,535 58 
$8,739,664 80 at 5.18 per cent, $452,489 80 
:% RE 


The character of the Funded City Debt and the objects for 
which it was obtained is given on pages 141 to 147, both 
inclusive. 


CHARACTER OF THE FUNDED CITY DEBT. 


Exclusive of the Water Dest, as it stood at the close of the financial 
year 1865-66, on the 30th day of April 1866, viz.: 


Authority of 3s bject of the Loan When Amounts Totals, 
Loan, i Obj * Due. 
ee 
| | PuBLIC LIBRARY TRUST FUNDS, | 
Feb. 19, 1852.) 6 | Public Library, Bigelow Fund, $1,000 00 
Oct. 4) 1852.| 6 |P. Lands and So. Bay. Bates Donation, 50,000 00 
Feb. 14, 1853.| 6 |New Workshop, Ho. men Phillips do. Pp %t 10,000 00 
April 17, 1860,| 6 |Suffolk Street, P. 8. Ho., Lawrence do. erman't) 140,000 00 
Nov. 6, 1860.| 6 |Public Garden, Jona. Phillips? Legacy, 20,000 00 
July 30, 1862.) 6 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1,000 00 
$92,000 00 
OVERSEERS OF THE POOR TRUST FUNDS. 
May 26, 1864.) 6 |Grammar School-house, Prescott Street D d 500 00 
Oct. 22, 1864.) 6 |Station House, Ward 8, creer 2,600.80 
Feb. 7, 1865.) 6 |Public Lands, 1874-75 8,000 00 
Feb. 24, 1865,) 6 |Primary School-house, Boylston District, do. 4,000 00 
Mar. 17, 1865.| 6 |Steam Fire Engine House, East Boston, do. 8,000 060 
Mar. 31, 1865.) 6 |City Hall, 10,000 00 
May 5. 1865.) 6 |Back Bay and Surface Drainage, D d.|_ 12000 00 
July 24, 1865.) 6 |Primary School-houses Alterations, emand.! 93,500 00 
——_—— 52,509 80 
PHILLIPS STREET FUND. 
Noy, 6, 1860.| 6 |Public Garden (Jona. Phillips’ Legacy), Perman’t 20,000 00 
City HospirAut Trust FunpDs. 
May 26, 1864.) 6 |Grammar School-house, Prescott St., East 
Boston: 
Goodnow Legacy, Perman’t] 16,500 00 
Nichols Legacy, do. 1,600 00 
— 17,500 00 
ScHoot Trust Funps. 
June 8, 1860. 5 if eH Tremont Street, Smith Fund, 1880-81 4,000 00 
June 8) 1860.) 5 Franklin Medal Fund, 1880-81 1,000 00 
May 5, 1865.| 6 |Back Dae and 8, Drainage, Lawrence Latin 
School Fund, Perman’t] 2,090 00 
6 |Do. Lawrence English High School Fund, do. 2,000 00 
: 6 |Do. Latin School Prize Fund, do. 1,050 00 
Sept. 9, 1865.| 6 |Chestnut Hil! Reservoir, Webb Franklin 
School Fund, do. 1,090 00 
— 11,050 00 
Poor Wipows Trust Funp. 
July 24, 1865.) 6 |Pr’y School-houses Alterations ) Joanna Bo- do. 1,700 00 
July 27, 1857.) 6 | Widening Streets, ker’s Fund,| 1877-78 1,500 00 
a 3,200 00 
Total Trust (Funds ,| tac acasls in, acigh 0. 0 2 196,259 80 
Sept. 27, 1852.) 5 |Rebuilding Boylston School-house, 1882-83 20,000 00 
Novy. 12) 1852.| 5 |Paving Appropriation, "1882-83 38,000 00 
Dec. 13, 1852.) 5 |Internal Health Appropriation, 1882-83 21.000 00 
Dec. 17, 1852.| 5 |Appropriation for Common, 1882-83 3,000 00 
Dec. 27, 1852.| 5 |Paving Appropriation, 1882-83 33,000 00 
5 |Deficiency of Appropriations, 1877-78 | 20,000 00 
1882-83 | 10,000 00 
woe 80,000 00 
Feb. 7, 1853.) 5 |Deficiency of Appropriations, 1872-73 6,000 00 
1877-78 | 10,000 00 
— 16,000 00 


$357,259 80 


Amount carried forward, 


142 CHARACTER OF THE FUNDED CITY: DEBT—1865—66. 


* of 
ae dae a 3é Object of the Loan. pees Amounts. Totals, 
. ge : 
Amount brought forward, $357,259 80 
Feb. 28, 1853.| 5 |Deficiency of Appropriations, 1882-83 20,000 00 
Mar. 3, 1853.| 44/Renewal of City Debt due in 1854-55, 1878-79 | 583,205 00 
5 1883-84 | 12,000 00 
‘ —_—- 595,205 00 
April 1, 1853.| 5 [Deficiency of Appropriations, 1877-78 40,000 00 
July 18, 1853.) 5 |Public Lands and South Bay, 1873-74 8,000 00 
July 25,1853.| 5 |New Primary School-house, Engine House, 
and Ward room, Wark IX, 1873-74 3,000 00 
Oct. 10, 1853.) 5 |Lot for Library Building, 1883-84 58,000 00 
5 |Gas Fixtures for Street Lamps, 1873-74 3,000 00 
Dec. 31, 1853.) 5 |Police Appropriations, 1884-85 10,000 00 
Feb. 17, 1854.| 5 |Deficiency of Appropriations, 1884-85 46,000 00 
Feb. 20, 1854. 5 1884-85 | . 19,000 00 
Mar. 13, 1854.) 5 |House of Industry, @ |,1884-85 | - 20,000 00 
April10, 1854.| 5 |South Bay, 1884-85 5,000 00 
May 16, 1855.| 6 |Fitting up House of Correction, Deer Island,|: 1867-68 6,000 00 
June 12, 1855.| 5 |Publie Library Building, 1866-67 20,000 00 
June 27, 1855.| 6 |New Station House, Ward I, 1867-68 16,000 00 
July 3, 1855. New Dwight School-house, 1867-68 25,500 00 
July 12, 1855. Public Library Lot, 1876-77 3,000 00 
Noy. 20, 1855.) 6 |Sea Wall and Fences at Deer Island, 1867-68 2,000 00 
6 |Paving Appropriation, 1867-68 5,000 00 
Dec, 29, 1855.| 6 |New Adams School-house, East Boston, 1867-68 12,000 00 
Jan. 15, 1856.) 5 |Public Lands and South Bay, 1866-67 | Balance. 1,000 00 
Feb. 26, 1856.| 6 |Paving Appropriation, 1867-68 20,000 00 
June 13, 1856.| 6 |Public Library Building, 1867-68 60,000 00 
July 10, 1856.) 5 1866-67 | 12,000 00 | 
6 tsextension of Friend Street, 1867-68 | 45,000 00 
5 1867-68 | 54,000 00 
— 111,000 00 
July 18, 1856.) 6 |New Piers and Guards for East Boston and 
Chelsea Bridge, 1867-68 17,000 00 
Oct 22, 1856.| 6 |Federal Street Bridge, &c., 1867-68 36,000 00 
Dec, 5, 1856.| 6 |East Boston and Chelsea Bridge, 1867-68 40,000 00 
Dec. 15, 1856.| 5 |Faneuil Hall Market Improvement, 1867-68 18,000 00 
Dec. 17, 1856.| 6 |Charles Street Extension, 1867-68 21,000 00 
Feb. 3, 1857.) 6 |Albany Street Grade Damages, 1867-68 5,000 00 
Mar. 18, 1857.| 5 |Public Lands and South Bay, 1867-68 34,700 00 
May 5, 1857.| 6 |Public Library Building, 1867-68 49,000 00 
May 5, 1857.) 6 |Public Lands and South Bay, 1867-68 , 97,000 00 
May 20, 1857.| 6 |Widening Water Street, 1867-68 34,500 00 - 
July 27, 1857.| 5 |Widening Streets, part of $500,000.00. 1866-67 | 61,000 00 


1867-68 | 56,000 00 
1868-69 | 156,000 00 
—— | 273,000 00 
1867-68 | 21,000 00 
1867-68 | 48,500 00 


Aug. 20, 1857, 


oO 


South Bay, part of $75,000.00, 


pectin Lie 64,500 00 
Aug. 20, 1857.) 6 |Public Lands, 1867-68 50,000 00 
Aug. 20, 1857.| 6 |Purchase of Mount Hope Cemetery, 1867-68 28,000 00 
Aug. 25, 1857.| 5 |New Franklin School-house, 1866-67 45,000 00 
Sept. 30, 1857.| 5 |New Sewer in Dedham Street, 1867-68 25,000 00 
Oct. 19, 1857.; 5 |City Hospital on Worcester and Springfield 
streets (now Soldiers’ Home), balance of 
$45,200.00, 1867-68 20,000 00 
Oct. 27. 1857.) 5 |Public Lands, 1866-67 20,000 00 
Oct. 27, 1857.) 5 |Public Library Building, 1866-67 49,000 00 
Dec. 9, 1857.) 5 |South Bay Improvements, 1867-68 45,500 00 
Dec. 9, 1857.) 5 |Albany Street Grade Damages, 1866-67 10,000 00 
Dec. 22, 1857.) 5 |New Sewer in Dedham Street, 1870-71 5,500 00 
he t 1878-79 1,500 00 
nn 7,000 00 
Jan, 2, 1858.| 5 |House of Industry Appropriation, 1866-67 2,000 00 
1870-71 | 12,000 00 
— 14,000 00 
Feb. 10, 1858.| 5 |South Bay Improvements, 1866-67 | 31,000 00 
1870-71 | 44,000 00 
— 75,000 00 


Amount carried forward, = $2,539,164 80 


* Plus $1,500.—Poor Widows’ Fund. 


CHARACTER OF THE FUNDED CITY DEBT—1865—66. 143 
Authority of | 23 Object of the Loan When Amounts Totals 
Loan. Hi J Due. 
Amount brought forward, $2,539,164 80 
Feb. 25, 1858.) 5 |Public Lands, 1870-71 3,000 00 
May. 11, 1858.) 5 |New Station House Ward IT, 1870-71 15,000 00 
July 7, 1858.| 5 |South Bay Improvements, 1870-71 75,000 00 
July 8, 1858.) 5 |Public Lands, 1870-71 20,000 00 
July 13, 1858.) 5 |Enlargement of Brimmer School-house, 1876-71 6,000 00 
July 20, 1858.) 5 |Chapman School-house Lot, 1870-71 3,000 00 
Oct. 6, 1858.) 5 |Back Bay Lands (Public Garden), 1870-71 10,000 00 
Oct. 16, 1858.| 5 |New City Stables, Ward XI, 1870-71 10,00 00 
Noy. 10, 1858.| 5 |Public Lands, 1869-70 | 3,000 00 
1873-74 | 9.000 00 
ae 12,000 00 
Nov. 19, 1858.) 5 | Widening Streets, 1868-69 | 40,000 00 
1873-74 | 50,000 00 
| eRe 90,000 00 
Noy. 23, 1858.} 5 (Common Appropriation, 1869-70 3,000 00 
Dec. 7, 1858.| 5 |New Eliot School-house, 1869-70 30,000 00 
Dec. 22, 1858.) 5 |Sewer Appropriation, 1869-70 7,000 00 
Dec, 28, 1858.) § |Deficiency of Appropriations, 1869-70 18,000 00 
Dec. 28, 1858.) 5 |Bridges, ; 1869-70 16,000 00 
Dec. 29, 1858.) 5. |Purchase of East Boston Ferries, 1869-70 177,000 00 
Dec. 29, 1858.) 5 |Public Buildings, 1869-70 3,000 00 
Dec, 31, 1858.| 5 |Mount Hope Cemetery, 1874-75 1,500 00 
Feb. 1, 1859.| 5 |Appropriations, 1858-59, 1869-70 25,000 00 
April26, 1859.| 5 |Public Lands, 1869-70 20,000 00 
May 18, 1859.) 5 |Lot for Steam Fire Engine House, 1869-70 6,000 00 
1874-75 2,000 00 
otk? 8,000 00 
Aug. 2, 1859.) 5 |Hawes School-house, South Boston, 1874-75 | 14,000 00 
1875-76 1,000 00 
Bind. 15,000 00 
Aug. 3, 1859.| 5 |Public Lands, 1874-75 15,000 00 
Aug. 9, 1859.) 5 |New Grammar School-house, Ward XI, 1874-75 45,000 00 
Oct. 4, 1859.| 5 |South Bay Improvements, 1874-75 150,000 00 
Oct. 25, 1859.) 5 [New Wharf Lot on North Grove Street, for ‘ 
City Stables and Paving Department, 1870-71 700 00 si ye 
1874-75 | 42,500 00 a 
a 43,200 00 
Dec, 8, 1859. 5 |Suffolk Street Primary School-house, 1874-75 | 24,000 00 
‘ 1875-76 | 1,000 00 
eis 25,000 00 
Dec. 9, 1859.) 5 |Extension of Albany Street, 1879-80 84,80 00 
Dec, 20, 1859. 5 |Public Lands, 1874-75 10,000 00 
Feb. 4, 1860.) 5 |North street, 1873-74 | 100,000 00 
1874-75 | 25,0U0 U0 
1875-76 17,000 00 
1879-80 | 58,000 00 
afaik 200,000 00 
April 3, 1860./ 5 |Brimmer School-house Lot, 1874-75 13,000 00 
May 8, 1860.) 5 |Gallop’s Island, 1880-81 5,000 00 
May 8, 1830.| 5 |High Street Primary School-house, 1880-81 60,000 00 
May 8, 1860,| 5 |Poplar Street Primary School-house, 1876-77 4,500 00 
May 15, 1860.) 5 |Public Lands, 1875-76 18,000 00 
June 6, 1860,| 5 |South Bay, 1879-80 150,000 00 
June 8, 1860.| § |Tremont Street Improvements, 1879-80 | 53,000 00 
1880-81 | ¥*2'000 00 
Anh 55,000 00 
June 8, 1860.) 5 |Dover Street Improvments, 1880-81 100,000 00 
July 14, 1860.) 5 |Water Works, 187.-76 16,000 00 
July 16, 1860.) 5 |Public Garden, 1875-76 4,000 00 
1880-81 | 15,000 00 
- — 19,000 00 
Aug. 13, 1860.) § |Phillips School-house, 1876-77 1,U0U0 00 
1880-81 | 77,000 v0 
aemiperermsntt 78,000 00 
Sept. 28, 1860.) 5 |North Street Widening 1880-81 95,000 00 
Nov. 6, 186J.| 5 |Public Garden, 1875-76 9,000 00 
Noy, 21, 1860.) 5 |Public Lands, 1875-76 2,000 00 
1876-77 1,500 00 A 
ee 3,500 00 
Dec, 8, 1860.| 5 |Water Works, 1875-76 5,000 00 
Amount carried forward, : $4,310,664 80 


* Plus $5,(00.—School Trust Funds. 
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aonb, of : E Object of the Loan. mae Amounts, | Totals, 
| Amount brought forward, $4,310,664 80 
Dec. 11, 1860.) 5 |Boston Harbor Survey, 1875-76 8,000 00 
5 |Tremont Street Improvements, 1875-76 8,000 00 
Dec. 12, 1860.) 5 | Winthrop School-house Lot, 1875-76 | 12,000 00 
1876-77 | 1,500 00 
— 13,500 00 
Dec. 26, 1860.| 5 |Extension of Court House, 1875-76 | 25,000 00 
1876-77 4,000 00 
: — 29,000 00 
Dec, 27, 1860.| 5 |Altering Old Dwight School-house for a Prim- 
ary School-house, 1875-76 12,000 00 
Jan. 1. 1861.| 5 |South Street Grammar School-house. 1875-76 2,000 00 
; 1876-77 | 90,000 00 
———— 92,000 00 
Jan. 5, 1861.) 5 |Sewer Appropriation, 1875-76 14,000 00 
April 5, 1861.) 5 |Widening Franklin Street, 1876-77 63,000 00 
Aprill9, 1861.| 5 |War Expenses, 1876-77 100,000 00 
May 31, 1861.| 5 |Dover Street Improvement. 1876-77 | 74,000 00 
. 1880-81 | 15,000 00 89,000 00 
June 5, 1861.| 5 |Station-house, No. 3, 1877-78 ‘ 24,000 00 
June 17, 1861.| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1877-78 10,000 00 
5 |Primary School-house, Ward XII. 1877-78 25,000 00° 
June 19, 1861.| 5 |Blossom Street Primary School-house, 1876-77 5,000 00 
5 |Public Lands, 1876-77 20,000 00 
July 13, 1861.) 5 |Normal School-house Lot, 1877-78 31,000 00 
July 16, 1861.| 5 |City Hospital Building, 1877-78 100,000 00 
July 22, 1861,| 5 |Albion street, 1877-78 * 10,000 00 
July 22, 1861,.| 5 |Primary School-house, Ward XII, 1877-78 6,000 00 
Oct. 4, 1861,| 5 |Station House, No. 3, 1877-78 5,000 00 
Oct. 7, 1861.| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1877-78 25,000 00 
Noy. 5, 1861.) 5 |Additional Appropriations, 1877-78 46,000 00 
Nov. 15, 1861.| 5 |Public Garden, 1881-82 5,000 00 
Noy. 26, 1861,) 5 |Additional Appropriations, 1877-78 60,000 00 
Dec, 13, 1861.) 5 |New City Stables, 1881-82 25,000 00 
Dec. 17, 1861.| 5 |Public Garden Fence, 1881-82 27,000 00 
Dee. 18, 1861.| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 18; 7-78 25,000 00 
Dee. 27, 1861.) 5 |City Hospital Building, 1883-84 50,000 00 
Jan. 4, 1862, 5 |Primary School-house, Harrison Avenue, 1881-82 20,000. 00 
Feb. 8, 1862.| 5 |Scldiers’ Relief, 1881-82 25,000 00 
Mar. 5, 1862.) 5 |Soldiers’ Kelief, 1881-82 20,000 00 
Mar. 25, 1862.) 5 |Public Lands, 1877-78 15,000 00 
April 1, 1862.| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1881-82 20,000 00 
April 29, 1862,| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1881-82 20,000 00 
May 5, 1862.| 5 |Primary School-house, Chardon Street, 1881-82 25,000 00 
June 14, 1862.) 5. |High and Latin School-house, 1881-82 12,000 00 
July 1, 1862.} 5 |New City Hall, 1882-83 | 156,000 00 


1883-84 | 4000 00 
—— | 160,000 00 


July 2, 1862.| 5 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1881-82 20,000 00 

July 5, 1862.| 5 |Primary School-house, Bowdoin District, 1881-82 22,000 00 
July 14, 1862,| 5 |Recruiting Fund, 1881-82 | 257,500 00 
1883-84 | 41,000 00 

Patan = ab 298,500 00 

July 23, 1862,| 5 |City Hospital Building, 1883-84 50,000 00 

July 26, 1862.) 5 |Primary School-house, North Bennet Street, | 1883-84 30,000 00 
July 30, 1862,| 5 Soldiers’ Relief, 1868-69 1,000 00 
1883-84 | 5,000 00 

1885-86 | 12;000 00 

ote 18,000 00 

Sept. 8, 1862.| 5 |Recruiting Fund, 1882-83 350,000 00 

Oct. 6, 1862] 5 soldiers’ Relief, 1883-84 25,000 00 

Oct. 16, 1862-| 5 | Widening Streets, 1883-84 10,000 00 

Nov. 3, 1862.| 5 New City Stables, 1883-84 25,000 00 

Nov. 7, 1862.| 5 Soldiers’ Ielief,,, 1883-84 25,000 00 

Nov. 7, 1862,| 5 |Recruiting Fund, 1883-84 30,000 00 
Dec. 1, 1862,| 5 |Soldicrs’ Relief, 1883-84 | 20,000 00 
1884-85 | 30,000 00 

a oo 50,000 00 
Dec, 12, 1862,| 5 |Recruiting Fund, 1883-84 | 41,000 00 


Amounts carried forward, $41,000 00 |1$6,508,664 80 


TOTAL FUNDED DEBT,|. . «++ [ee 0 o © &% 
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a ERR SESS Sas Gn LPI COS RO oie ON a 
ee Se Ce ee Ce ae,”::COCU 

iS % 
ey of |} oz Object of the Loan, When | Amounts. Totals. 
Loan aa Due. 
Amounts brought forward, | $41,000 00 | $6,508,664 80 
Dec. 12, 1862.) 5 |Recruiting Fund, 1884-85 | 184,000 00 
: —-- 225,000 00 
Feb. 6, 1863.| 5 | Additions to Appropriations, 1883-84 4,000 00 
5 | Additions to Appropriations, 1884-85 6,000 00 
Aaa 10,000 00 
Feb. 10, 1863.) 5 | Additions to Appropriations, 1884-85 30,000 00 
Feb. 16, 1863.) 5 |Dover Street Improvement, 1883-84 9,000 00 
Feb. 16, 1863.) 5 | Dover Street, 1885-86 | 65,000 00 
1886-87 | 1,000 00 
. se aha 66,000 00 
Mar. 28, 1863./ 5 |City Hospital Building, 1884-85 | 20,000 00 
1885-86 | 20,000 00 
1886-87 | 10,000 00 
ee 50,000 00 
April 3, 1863.) 5 |New City Hall, 1885-86 140,000 00 
‘Aprill0. 1863.) 5 | Additional Appropriations, 1886-87 12,000 00 
April28, 1863.) 5 |Primary School-house, Boylston District, 1886-87 | 17,000 00 
6 1874-75 1,000 00 
hick 18,000 00 
July 3, 1863.| 5 |Emergency Fund, 1886-87 100,000 00 
July 7, 1863.| 5 |Public Lands, 1886-87 , 10,000 00 
Sept. 29, 1863.| 5 |Bounty to Volunteers, 1884-85 1,000 00 
1885-86 | 447,000 00 
1886-87 | 1,000 00 
— 449,000 00 
Noy. 11, 1863.) 6 |Primary School- house, Boylston District, 1874-75 5.000 00 
Noy. 17, 1863.) 5 |Recruiting, 1886-87 50,000 00 
Dec. 4, 1863.) 5 |Grammar Schools, 1886-87 25,000 00 
Dec, 4, 1863.) 5 |Dover Street, 1886-87 20,000 00 
Feb, 12, 1864.) 5 |Public Lands, 1886-87 7,000 00 
6 1874-75 5,000 00 
tt attach ioe 12,000 00 
Feb. 16, 1864.) 6 |City Hospital Building, 1874-75 60,000 00 
April22, 1864 6 |Soldiers’ Relief, 1874-75 120,000 00 
May 26, 1864.| 6 |Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 1874-75 1 51,000 00 
dune 23, 1864.) 6 |Ferdinand Street. Brown’s Contract, 1874-75 54,000 00 
July 22; 1864.} 6 |Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 1874-75 20,000 00 
Oct. 8, 1864. 6 |Temple Place, Widening, 1874-75 90,000 00 
Oct. 22? 1864.| 6 |Station House, Ward Eight, 1874-75 2 19,000 00 
Nov. 14, 1864.| 6 |East Street School-house Yard, 1874-75 16,000 00° 
Noy. 15. 1864.| 6 City Hospital Building, 1874-75 | 10,000 00 
f 1875-76 | 20,000 00 
ere 30,000 00 
Dec. 2, 1864.) 6 |City Hospital, Deficiency of Appropriation, | 1874-75 15,000 00 
6 |Mayhew School-house Yard, 1874-75 8,000 00 
Dec. 13, 1864.) 6 |Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 1875-76 50,000 00 
Dec. 14, 1864. 6 |Steam Fire Engine House, East Boston, 1874-75 14,000 00 
Dec. 30, 1864.) 6 |Grammar Sce’l-houses, Deficiency of Appro’n,| 1874-75 32,000 00 
Dec. 30, 1864.) 6 Primary Se’l-houses, Deficiency of Appro’n, | 1874-75 14,000 00 
Dec. 30, 1864.) 6 |Grammar School- house Lot, Fercinand St., | 1874-75 82,000 00 
Dec. 30, 1864.| 6 |Albany Street Extension, 1874-75 10,000 00 
Feb. 7, 1865.| 6 |Public Lands, 1874-75 3 4,000 00 
Mar. 17, 1865.| 6 |Lamps, Deficiency of Appropriation, 1875-76 ~ 20,000 00 
Mar, 31, 1865.) 6 |New City Hall, 1874-75 | 418,000 00 
1875-76 | 71,000 00 
einen 89,000 00 
May 1, 1865.) 6 |Police Station House, Ward Eight, 1875-76 80,000 00 
May 5, 1865.; 6 |Back Bay and Surface Drainage, 1875-76 5 93,000 00 
June 7, 1865.) 6 |City Hospital, Building Pavilion No. 3, 1875-76 59,000 00 
June 19) 1865.| 6 |Steam Fire Engine House, No. 10, 1875-76 17,000 00 
June 19, 1865.| 6 |Grammar School- house, Prescott Street, 1875-76 4,000 00 
July 24" 1865.) 6 |Primary School- houses, Alterations, 1875-76 6 14,010 00 
Sept. 9, 1865.| 6 |Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 1875-76 7 23,000 00 
Sept. 25, 1865.| 6 |Winthrop School-house Yard, 1875-76 5,000 00 
Sept. 26, 1865. 6 |Grammar School-house, Prescott Street, 1875-76 7,000 00 


$8,739,664 80 
A Aedes 


© 2 Plus Eh a City Hospital Trust Fund; $500 O. Poor 5 ara ,000 O. Poor Trust Funds; $5,050 School Trust 


Trust F 


2 Plus $2 2 500. “0 O. Poor Trust Funds. 
% Plus $8,000 O. Poor Trust Funds. 
4 Plus $10,000 O. Poor Trust Funds. 
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6 ca + pans ,500 O. Poor Trust Funds; $1,700 Poor Widows’ 
7 Plus $1,000 School Trust Funds. 
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RECAPITULATION 
of the Objects for which the outstanding Funded Debt of the 
City was contracted. 
Albany Street, $109,800 00 
Albion Street, 10,000 00 
Back Bay, 99,050 00 
Bridges, 106,000 00 
Charles Street Extension, 21,000 00 
City Hall (new), 399,000 00 
City Hospital, 399,000 00 
Dover. Street, 284,000 00 
East Boston Ferries, 177,000 00 
Ferdinand Street (Brown Contract), 54,000 00 
Gallop’s Island, 5,000 00 
Harbor Survey, 8,000 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery, 29,500 00 
Old Debts, renewal of, 995,205 00 
Ordinary Expenditures, 635,000 00 
Public Buildings, exclusive of School-houses, 974,509 80 
Public Lands, exclusive of South Bay, 240,500 00 
Public Lands and South Bay, 185,700 00 
Public Garden, 110,000 00 
School-houses, 918,700 00 
Sewer, Dedham Street, 32,000 00 
South Bay, exclusive of Public Lands, 565,000 00 
Tremont Street, 68,000 00 
Trust funds, 1,000 00 
Widening Streets, 968,000 00 
43,200 00 


Wharves, 


War Expenses, viz. : 


Recruiting Fund, 1,402,500 00 


Soldiers’ Relief, 404,000 00 
Emergency War Fund, 100,000 00 
100,000 00 


Other Expenses, 
2,006,500 00 


Amount carried forward, $8,644,664 80 
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Amount brought forward, $8,644,664 80 


Water Works *: 


Raising main pipe on Tremont 
Street and laying new pipe on 


Beacon Street, 21,000 00 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 74,000 00 


95,000 00 
$8,739,664 80 


_ * The above issued as City Debt to cover $95,000, negotiated as Water Loan of 1860-61, but 
used for City Pur proces not being wanted for the object for which it was obtained, viz. om 
the constructing of anew main pipe from the Brookline Reservoir — the loan issued for that 

purpose amounting to $400,000 and the work costing only $305,000. 


WATER DEBT. 


APRIL 30, 1866. 


In addition to the Crry Dest, as herein stated, there exist Loans, 
made on account of the Water Works, as follows, viz. : 


Qn the issue of Boston Warer Scrip, authorized by Legislative 
Acts of 30th March, 1846, and 1st May, 1849, as follows: 


On Bonds of One Thousand Dollars, each payable 

in Boston, financial year 1870-71, to the amount 

of $688,000 00 
On Sterling Bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 

41 per cent to the amount of £400,000, in sums 

of £100, £200, and £500 each, payable in Lon- 

don, in financial year 1872-73, for which we have 

realized here, including Exchange, 1,949,711 11 


Making the Total remaining Debt on 30th April, 
1865, contracted on account of the construction 2,637,711" 11 
of the Water Works, f 
To which is to be added loan of 
1860-61 on city notes of $1,000 
each, bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
authorized by an Order of the City 
Council of 30th June, 1858, to de- 
fray the expense of laying a New 
Main fromthe Brookline Reservoir 
to the city, as stated in Report No. 
49, page 220; due 1877-78. $305,000 00 
Also add issued under said order and 
used for city purposes, due financial 
year 1878-79, * 95,000 00 
400,000 00 


Amount carried forward, Fade’ | $3,087,711 11 


* Of the $400,000 issued as provided by the order of June 30, 1858, only $305,000 was used 
for the purpose, but July 14, 1860, a loan of $16,000 was obtained for raising the pipes on 
Tremont Street, and one of $5,000, Dec. 8, 1860, for laying a new pipe on Beacon Street; 
these sums, together with $74,000, obtained this financial year (1865-66) under loan orders of 
Dec, 18, 1864, and Sept. 9, 1865, for purchasing land for the Chestnut Hill Reservoir in 
the towns of Newton and Brighton, make up the balaneé of $95,000 of the loan of June 30, 
1858. This issue of City Debt certificates for actual expenses of construction of the Wate1 
Works will cover the balance of the loan issued as Water Loan 186(-61, and so charged b 
the Treasurer, and by so doing the Auditor’s City and Water Debt accounts now agree wit 
those of the Treasurer, 

The amount issued for the construction of the Chestnut Hill Reservoir, over the $74,000, 
will be charged to the cost of the Water Works and issued as Loans for that purpose, 


WATER DEBT. 149 


Amount brought forward, $3,037,711 11 


** Water Loan of 1865,” for constructing a res- 
ervoir in Newton and Brighton, called the 
‘Chestnut Hill Reservoir,” due financial year 


1875-76, 115,000 00 
Total amount of Water Loans outstanding April 
30, 1866, $3,152,711 11 
The Boston Water Scrip Loans will become due as follows : 
In the financial year 1870-71, 688,000 00 
Sterling Bonds 1872-78, 1,949 07L ath 
New Main 1877-78, 305,000 00 
4 ‘¢ 1878-79, 95,000 00 


Loan of 1865 (Chestnut Hill Reservoir), 1875-76, 115,000 00 


3,152,711 11 


The average annual rate of Interest on the above Debt is 4 ,% 
per cent, viz. : 


On $1,949,711 11 at 42 per cent, $87,737 00 


1,088,000 00 5 54,400 00 
115,000 00 6 6,900 00 
$3,152,711 11 | $149,037 00 
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CONPSODIUA TED aD E BilgO Heh CUNY, 


ON THE 30TH OF APRIL, 1866. 


The Amount of the Consolidated Debt of the City (Funded, 
Unfunded, and, Water Debt), on the 30th April, 1866, was 
$12,180,250.70, and is made up of the following items, viz. : 


Funpep Ciry Desr, as per statement on pages 138, 


139, $8,739,664 80 
Unrunvep Do., as per statement on page 139, 287,874 79 
Water Dest, as per statement on pages 148, 149, a Bape 

Total, | $12,180,250 70 
Funded, $11,892,375 91 
Unfunded, j 287,874 79 


$12,180,250 70 


The classification of the Consolidated Debt of the City, funded 
and unfunded, April 380, 1866, iseas follows : 


WateR Dest.— The net cost of the Works to 


April 30, 1866, as stated on page 158, $65771,975 15. 
City Dest, proper, 8,401,775 55 
War Desr, 2,006,500 00 


Total as above, $12,180,250 70 


To meet which there is a Cash balance to the credit of the 
Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt (or Sinking Fund), 
exclusively applicable to this purpose, as per statement on page | 
135, of $2,748,365.01. . 

There are also Bonds and Mortgages on hand to the amount 
of $291,225.31, which amount is specially appropriated to this 
object by the Ordinance on Finance. See City Property. 


RELATIVE CONDITION 
mela NET INDEBTEDNESS OF THE CITY, 
1864-65, 1865-66. , 
The amount of the City Debt, so called, funded and 


unfunded (exclusive of the Nominal Water Debt) 
at the close of the financial year 1865-66, April 


30, 1866, was $9,027,539 59 
The amount of the Nominal Water 
Debt was 8,152,711 11 


$12,180,250 70 
To meet which there is a cash balance 
in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Sinking Fund as stated on page 185, $2,748,365 01 
Also Bonds and Mortgages on hand 
amounting to 291,225 31 
—— 38,039,590 32 


Leaving the net debt April 30, 1866, $9,140,660 38 


The total Consolidated Debt of the City at the 
close of the financial year 1864-65, April 30, 
1865, including Funded, Unfunded and Nomi- 
nal Water Debt, less the means then on hand for 
paying off the same ($1,621,255.41), was 9,876,443 91 


Net decrease of the debt April 30, 1866, $735,788 53 


As the Revenue from the Water Works has thus far 
contributed nothing towards the reduction of the ’ 
cost of the Works, the Debt account should stand 
as follows: 


Warer Desr.—The real cost of the Water Works 

up to the 80th April, 1866, as stated on page 158, 6,771,975 15 
City Dest, which includes “War Debt,” for the 

balance, 5,408,275 55 


Total Debt, $12,180,250 70 


re en ee SR OE 


et a ar, 


ee! IN IDE 


COST OF THE COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 


The following table shows the gross payments for construct- 
ing, carrying on and extending the Cochituate Water Works, 
from their commencement, August 20, 1846, to April 30, 1866, 
and the interest, discount and premium on the debt created for 
the purpose; also the income received from all sources to the 
credit of said works. The total payments foot up $12,152,934.94 ; 
total income, $5,380,959.79. Leaving the total net cost of the 
works April 30, 1866, $6,771,975.15. 


Income from 
Gross Payments. Water Rates and 
all Sources. 


Water Commissioner’s Payments from com- 


mencement to Jan. 4, 1850,. $4,043,718 21 $47,648 38 
Water Board’s Payments, 1850, 366,163 89 8,153 52 
Cochituate Water Board’s Requisitions, Jan. 

4, 1851, to April 30, 1851, 33,215 09 
Financial Year 1846-47 — Interest, 6,011 50 

1847-48. 
Sundry Payments, $3,377 13 
Interest and Discount, 127,412 Ol 
ne 130,789 14 
1848-49. 
Sundry Payments, $13,457 81 
Interest and Discount, 182,095 10 
— 195,552 91 15,933 OI 
1849-50. 
Sundry Payments, $1,736 23 
Interest and Discount, 234,173 52 
: — 235,909 75 143,005 66 
1850-51. 
Sundry Payments, $10,242 47 
Interest and Discount, 280,705 29 
od 290,947 76 139,203 71 
1851-52. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, $122,850 88 
Other Payments, 2,775 02 
Interest and Discount, 310,421 05 J 


436,046 95 199,426 48 


Amounts carried forward, $5,738,355 201 $553,370 76 
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Gross 


Amounts brought forward, 


1852-53. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest and Discount, 


1853-54. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1854-55. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1855-56. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1856-57. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1857-58. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1858-59. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1859-60. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1860-61. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


1861-62. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest, 


Amounts carried forward, 


Payments. 


$102,622 52 
6,516 00 
303,984 80 


———— 


$73,043 76 
2,959 83 
268,714 62 


$77,490 74 
4,465 54 
262,519 38 


—————- 


$62,615 87 
1,963 08 
264,740 22 


$88,131 17 
2,721 45 
264,448 36 


$92,605 85 
2,859 82 
280,748 31 


$117,526 52 
2.794 60 
274,019 74 


$377,298 72 
3,201 10 
294,873 78 


$117,289 02 
3,609 18 
284,072 63 


$85,317 71 
3,598 51 
289,520 04 


COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 


Income from 
Water Rates and 
all Sources. 


$5,738,355 20] $553,370 76 
413,122 82| 203,304 12 
344,718 21| 218,677 67 
344,475 66] . 268,158 68 
329,319 17| 291,859 14 
355,300 98| 313,242 65 
376,213 98| 309,628 22 
394,340 86] 354,211 32 
675,368 60| 353,465 37 
404,970 78| 372,290 67 
378,436 26] 380,568 61 


$9,754,622 52] $3,608,777 16 


COST OF THE COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 


Gross Payments, 


Amounts brought forward, 


1862-63. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest and Premium, 


1863-64. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest and Premium, 


1864-65. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Other Payments, 
Interest and Premium, 


1865-66. 
Water Board’s Requisitions, 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
Other Payments, 
Interest and Premium, 


$87,170 67 
3,667 80 
322,644 64 


——— 


$92,808 68 
3.544 58 
434,954 21 


$102,909 00 
3,300 00 
659,347 81 


$124,058 01 
107,282 02 
3,400 00 
453,925 00 


er ee ee | ee 


$12,152,934 94 $5,380,959 79 
| 


$9,754,622 52 


413,483 11 


530,607 47 


a 


765,556 81 


688,665 03, 


157 


Income from 
Water Rates and 


ali Sources. 


$3,608,777 16 


400,808 36 


434,254 61 


463,910 91 


473,208 75 


A recapitulation of the foregoing is given on the next page. 
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158 COST OF THE COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 


BeiGuA LLL. AT LON,. 


GROSS EXPENDITURES. 


Water Commissioner’s Payments, $4,043,718 21 
Water Board of 1850, Payments, 366,163 89 
Cochituate Water Board’s Requisitions to April 
30, 1866, | 1,864,231 23 
Other Payments, which include Salaries paid to 
the Water Registrar, Treasurer’s Clerk for this 
Department, Executions against the City, on 


account of the works, &c., 80,190 10 
Interest, Discount and Premium account, 5,798,631 51 
Total Gross Expenditures, $12,152,934 94 


GROSS INCOME. 


From Water Rates, from 1848 to 

April 30, 1866, * $5,105,803 94 
From Shutting off and .Letting on 

Water, for Non-payment of Rates, — 

Sales of Old Materials, and all 


other Sources, 275,155 85 
——_——. 9,380,959 79 


Net Cosr of thet Cochituate Water Works to the 
City, all Income being deducted, April 30, 1866, $6,771,975 15° 


WAR EXPENSES. 


The following tables exhibit the gross expenditures of all 
kinds, ineurred by the City on account of the Southern Rebellion, 
which terminated in the Spring of 1865; also the receipts on the 
same account. Under the head of Recruiting Receipts is included 
the return of money to the Treasurer which had been advanced 
for that purpose. ~The receipts (except $479.12) under the head 
of Soldiers’ Relief are amounts which have been refunded by the 


State of Massachusetts : 


| Expenditures. 
RECRUITING. 
1862-63, $937,012 26 
1863-64, 255,365 52 
sc S* “State Bounty Tax, ' 513,026 41 
1864-65, 549,050 43 
SOLDIERS’ RELIEF. 
1861-62, 129,309 00 
1862-68, 309,553 09 
1863-64, . 297,328 33 
1864-65, 293,987 67 
1865-66, , 117,469 30 
OTHER EXPENSES. 
1861-62, ; 90,151 63 
1862-63, 15,856 53 
1863-64, 33,010 34 
1864-65, 19,457 60 
1865-66, 23,371 13 


Receipts. 


$42,350 
64,296 


150,086 
479 
61,071 
257,066 


310,759 . 


290,007 


00 
00 


84 


$1,185,764 


39 


$3,583,949 24 


Gross Expenditures, $3,583,949 24 
“© Receipts, 1,185,764 39 


Net Wark Expenses, $2,398,184 85 


RR ARE Be BRR REE ET 


etal INSTITUTIONS. 


The cost of carrying on the various institutions under the charge 
of the ‘* Board of Directors for Public Institutions,” for the financial 
year 1865-66, compared with the previous year, has been as follows, 
V1Z.: 

House or Correction. — The number of inmates on the 50th of 
April, 1866, was 292, viz.: 193 males and 99 females ;— average 
for the year, 262; previous year, 195. Expenditures — 1865-66, 
$51,018.21 ; 1864-65, $45,842.07. Income— 1865-66, $26,964.90 ; 
1864-65, $16,706.35. The income of 1865-66 is 52.8 per cent. of 
the expenditures, and leaves the net expenditures for carrying on 
the establishment, including the ordinary repairs, in 1865-66, © 
$24,053.31 against $29,135.72 in 1864-65. 


Houses or Inpustry, Rerormation, Erc.— The whole number 
of inmates in these institutions on the 30th of April, 1866, was 
677, viz.: 412 males, 265 females— average for the year, 695 
(average previous year, 621) ; distributed as follows: Alms House, . 
males, 103; females, 45; total, 148; House of Industry, males, 
118 ; females, 204; total, 322; House of Reformation, boys, 196 ; 
girls, 29; total, 225. Total expenditures for these institutions, 
located at Deer Island, 1865-66, $87,202.73 ; 1864-65, $92,304.66. 
Income — 1865-66, $9,555.71; 1864-65, $7,372.93. The income 
of 1865-66 is 10.9 per cent. for carrying on the same, including 
improvement and repairs of the buildings, and making the net 
expenditures, 1865-66, $77,647.02 against $83,931.73, 1864-65. 

Lunatic Hosprrat.— The number of inmates on the 30th of 
April, 1866, was 179, viz.: males, 84; females, 95 — average for 
the year, 180; average previous year, 170. Expenditures — 
1865-66, $43,167.47; 1864-65, $37,996.51. Income — 1865-66, 
$16,994.91; 1864-65, $14,658.97. The income of 1865-66 is 
39.3 per cent. of the cost of carrying on the establishment, and 
making the net cost of: 1865-66, $26,172.56 against $23,337.54, 
1864-65. ; 

e 


LAMP DEPARTMENT. 


The whole cost for lighting the streets of the city during the 
financial year 1865-66 was $211,025.77 against $192,071.04 
the previous year. On the 30th of April, 1866, the city was 
lighted with 3,547 gas, and 1,389 oil lamps; being an increase 
of 130 gas and 26 oil lamps over the previous year. The 


lamps are located as follows: 


In City proper, . . . . 2,827 gas, and 588 oil. 
In South Boston, . . . 386 gas, ard 457 oil. 
In East Boston,. . . . 3834 gas, and 344 oil. 


The price for gas in the city proper, and in South and Hast 
Boston, is 14 cents per hour. The gas lamps, except those at 
Kast Boston, which are lighted by the city, at the same rate, are 
all cleaned, lighted and extinguished by the gas companies, who 
are allowed $2 per night, for every 100 lamps. 

The gas companies also have the sole charge of the under- 
ground Service Pipes. They are laid and kept'in repair by the 
various companies, but at the expense of the city. 

The oil lamps are lighted and cleaned by the contractor for 
the supply of the oil. The oil contractor is allowed at the rate 
of 24 cents per lamp per night for this service. The price for 


the oil is 1 cent per hour. 
14* 


Ee wIBAL GC: TVIASCICIRN AITT ON. 


The office of the City Physician is in the basement story of 
the City Hall, and his office hours are from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
daily. 

The number of persons vaccinated and re-vaccinated free of 
expense, during the year ending 30th April, 1866, was 1,382; 
previous year, 3,643. 

The number of children examined and furnished with the 
Certificate of Vaccination required to entitle them to enter the 
Public Schools, was 405; previous year, 443. 

i. The number of gratuitous supplies of Vaccine Virus to 
physicians belonging to Boston, has been 235; previous year, 
305. . 

The various city institutions, public hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, have also been supplied with Vaccine 
Virus, at sundry times, as necessity required. In consequence 
of the liberal supply of Virus from this office to physicians and 
to the U.S. Army, the number of vaccinations during the year 
by private physicians must have been very large. 

The ‘duty of attending all cases of sickness at the Suffolk 
County Jail is assigned to the City Physician. 


SCHOOL EXPENSES. 


ANNUAL ExpenpitTureEs for the Public Schools of Boston for 
the last thirteen financial years, ending 30th April in each year, 
exclusive of the cost of the School-houses; also the average 


number of scholars for each school year ending July 31. 


Financial No. of Salaries of Rate per Incidentat Rate per| Medes 
Year, Scholars. Teachers. Scholar. Expenses. Scholar. | ae eal 
cholar. 
1853-54 22,528 $192,704 05 $8 55 $57,960 46 $2 57 $11 12 
1854-55 23,439 229.970 41 9 51 62,350 50 2 66 12 17 
1855-56 23,749 224,026 22 9 43 67,380 06 2 84 12 27 
1856-57 24,231 225,730 57 9 32 72,037 71 2 97 12 29 
1857-58 24,732 258,445 34 10 45 86,849 27 3 51 13 96 
1858-59 25,453 268,668 27 10 56 86,098 21 3 38 13 87 
1859-60 25,328 277,683 46 10 96 95,985 15 3 79 14 75 
1860-61 26,488 286,835 93 10 82 111,446 31 4 21 15 03 
1861-62 * 27.081 300,181 28 11 08 108,245 06 4 00 15 08 
1862-63 27,051 310,632 43 11 50 115,641 97 4 27 15 77 
1863-64 26,960 324,698 51 12 04 140,712 56 4 85 16 89 
1864-65 27,095 . 372,430 84 13 74 180,734 00 6 67 20 41 
1865-66 *27 ,204 403,300 82 14 82 172,520 76 6 34 21 16 
is veare {| 231,899 $3,608,808 13 | $1107 | $1,957,962 02 | $409 | $15 16 


13 years. 


The following table shows the total net expenses of the city 
for education, for thirteen years, from May 1, 1853, to April 30, 


1866, inclusive: 


7 

Financial Salaries Incidental Cost of Total 
Year. of Teachers. Expenses. School-houses. Expenditures. 
1853-54 $192,704 05 $57,960 46 $22,587 24 $273,251 75 
1854-55 222,970 41 62,350 50 103,814 73 389,135 64 
1855-56 224 026 22 67,380 06 149,732 80 441,139 08 
1856-57 225,730 57 72,037 71 51,299 26 349,067 54 
1857-58 258,445 34 86,849 27 225,000 00 570,294 61 
1858-59 268,668 27 86,098 21 105,186 42 459,952 90 
1859-60 277,683 46 95,985 15 144,202 67 517,871 28 
1860-61 286,835 93 111,446 31 230,267 04 628,549 28 
1861-62 800,181 28 108,245 06 166,141 50 574,567 84 
1862-63 810,632 43 115,641 97 107,812 74 534,087 14 
1863-64 324,698 51 140,712 56 5.870 87 471,281 94 
1864-65 © 372,430 84 . 180,734 00 90,609 84 643,774 68 
1865-66 403,300 82 172,520 76 200,553 64 776,375 22 

hears $3,668,308 13 $1,357,962 02 $1,603,078 75 $6,629,348 90 


isa eladsisipidnipipeseaiirancnderinnetsamiensiinesenaesneasonoersanenerecospransonecaraeeasseascae=asesieineseaedee- aa tae=arenearea A AT TT 


Cost per scholar, 1865-66, for Instruction, $14 82, per annum, 
Incidentals, 6 34 


Houses, 7 37 
$28 53 
1864-65 (corrected) ap rt he a Pee re Git, 
1863-64 F P ° ° . . . 18 82 
1862-63 ° . . . . ° ° 18 05 


* From Teachers’ returns, March 1, 1966. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS. 


The following table exhibits the Salaries which are now paid 
to the various High, Normal, Grammar, and Primary School 
Instructors. as adopted December 12, 1865, by the School Com- 
mittee. 


First Second | Third | Fourth tia 
Year. Year, Year. Year. and after. 


Masters of the Latin, English High, 

and Normal Schools, $3,100 |$3,200 |$3,300 |$3,400 |$3,500 
Masters, of the Grammar Schools, | 2,100 | 2,200 | 2,300 | 2,400 | 2,500 
Sub-masters of the Latin and High 


Schools, 2,100 | 2,200 | 2,300 | 2,400 | 2,500 
Sub-masters of the Grammar Sch’ls,| 1,600 | 1,700 | 1,800 | 1,900 | 2,000 
Ushers of the Latin and High ‘ 1,600 | 1,700 | 1,800 | 1,900 | 2,000 


A ‘¢ Grammar Schools, 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,500 | 1,500 


Head Assistant of the Girls’ High and Normal School, $1,000 
33 in the Master’s ‘Room in the Grammar Schools, 800 
es “ except the above, in the Grammar Schools, 700 » 
Assistants in the Girls’ High and Normal School, 800 
pint Second Third Fourth Year 
r. Year. Year. and after. 

* Assistants in the Grammar Schools, 8450 $500 $550 $600 
Primary School Teachers, 450 500 550 600 
Superintendent of the Training School, 1,000 
Assistant in the Training School, 800 
Teacher of Sewing in the Bowditch School, - 500 

‘¢ Winthrop 57 450 
os Ae ‘¢ Hancock and Everett Schools, 350 
Teacher of Sewing in the Bigelow, Chapman, Franklin, Lawrence 
and Lincoln Schools, 310 
Teacher of Sewing in the Adams, Lyman, Wells, and Prescott 
Schools, ' 275 
Teacher of Music in the Girls’ High and Normal School, 450 
Ks 4 ’ Grammar Schools, for each School, 150 
af AS ‘¢ — Primary Schools, 2,000 
& Vocal and Physical Gymnastics, 3,000 
es French in the Latin School, 500 
3 af <6) Girlie’ High and Normal School, 500 
(73 German 74 ce 6é oe 500 
73 . Drawing 6c &% éc 13 1,200 


ae s ‘¢ * English High School, 500 


- 


COST OF FUEL FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1865-66. 


The amount expended for Fuel for the Public Schools of 
Boston, in 1865-66, was $35,170.48, distributed as follows, viz.: 


P Coal, Wood 
High and Grammar Schools. | Sank Corda, Amounts, 

Adams... ....-. Gal lob siriMe lel sie eS eee, LIS 93% $851 32 
BUN icinss,cuje}s-milelelishe! eyes aamomariat’s kel. e cehie 80 5 758 00 
Bowditch ee ee Cee eo e e ° e ° . ° e ° . ao, 's'" ¢.' 6. &)  & e 66 2:6 611 00 
Bowdoin, . 2. 0,0 0 ee ee Sitaielietre Meter etic) epee 6 483 6 495 55 
REEEETTIET ATs elis c0j 0 «0 eile eTe oie, e.'e 5 2718 9 6 89$ 2 868 88 
Brimmer. a . ° e > . . . . ° . e . . . oe ° e e ° e . 67 7 667 25 
MMII AT. 6 obo BOG o 0) ol af EAS, A SE aaNet 61 10.3 702 75 
BEEIG Te sc cies 0 6 oe SSC SMG 7a) Grohe ANGUS Ee 98} 7 982 35 
i AAS Ra So ee Mes jo | 6s foo, CWC 70 3 646 50 
TEVORCEn Ss co c)s whe 2 0 0 em cies cis fei's lied ees 88 7 851 00 
Franklin (new and ee Moa aS ls hclkst s”s/ tee. es af hails 187 9.4 1,811 65 
Hancock...... Se Re, eo Ta Ee Sie 108 7.4 1,068 34 
High and Latin. . ° . ° * . . * . e ° . e . . e . . . 110 9 1,071 30 
HGAWIEDGE . 2 oleic « « af aftaige Gee, ss les fe 0. « Ae 51 4.3 515 62 
Lincoln . . ie OF 6... 6+? | oO . . e * Cy, SOM Cia ae et ee ee ee ee ea 102 - 914 50 
i Ie REipli's\ ‘atia leile. o.-0¥ © ome 50 10.3 619 65 
Mayhew... .. Gag ho 5 aoe ty ok OP OD : 70 10 741 80 
Normal and branch . oi le aieetlaihs 00,4 fe oe. aie 130 9.2 1,249 25 
Phillips at et ee ee e ° e . ° at.) i 708 [@ @' -9 @ ‘oe ° ° * ° e 95 6 900 25 
MEEETGUsalcl ov cfs 0° 0° ee de 6. 0.0) 66 id BUG alls Suis 100 3 958 40 
SME aoc cfs tren bi of c\ < ol\ lols Johih foie! o 0 jo. e.s a8) 0 90 ti 868 50 
Wells . ° . e . e * e . . . ° . 2. .& 8, @.  @ ° ° e * ° . 66} 5.6 679 85 
PPAIIGDTOP so ole 0 oo oo we ee we A LONG O17 96 5 899 50 
Totals, . . . . . e . ° . . . . e 1,967 138.7 19,233 21 
Weighing ‘and Inspecting reatose:. ts wie ats tat. 501 50 
Total cost for High and Grammar Schools .... $19,734 71 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1,4854 139.2 $14,955 77 

Weighing and Inspecting the above. ......+ee-. 449 00 
Extra Labor. eee . . ° s . . . . . ° e . e . J ° . ° . 31 00 
Total cost for Primary Schools......... oe $15,435 77 


The Fuel for the Public Buildings, except those exempted by 
ordinance, and for the School-houses was furnished by contract 
at the following rates, viz.: $8.25 for white-ash coal, and 50 
cents per ton for housing it; $9 per cord for’ hard wood, $8 per 
cord for soft wood, and $3 per cord for sawing it twice, split- 
ting and piling it, and $4 for sawing three times and splitting 
and piling it. : 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY. 


The following table shows the expenditures of the financial 
year 1865-66, for Printing and Paper, Binding, and Stationery 
and Blank Books, as charged to the several appropriations, 
Viz. : 


Appropriation. phe Sage Si 


Binding: | Stationery and 


cluding Paper. Blank Books, 
B0ston elarDOr cere! etc) ot shit cto eh ete e ele $17 18 $17 68 
ClIGTIICLETIER LoieMie® of ob e8 ot octet erie el eteme ts Ne 149 26 75 62 
City Hospital. . 2... ee eee ee eee ee 652 94 $92 95 390 45 
Common, &c.. . 6+. ec eee ee eee ow © 2 40 
Gounty of Suffolk. 2 2s) ee eco 0 ees 2 392 80 289 62 737 53 
FEN GINCeTING siete) ah io% ou cf eh eha el 6) eet eles fo 171 10 649 78 
Externai Health . @ e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 7 00 3 00 
Fire Alarms e e e e e e e + es e e e e e e e e 120 58 ‘ 87 50 
Fire Department... - + se eee eevee 17 22 129 55 
‘Incidentals, viz.—Medical Convention. ... . 26 65 
Western Board of Trade. .....«.eee-e 82 66 
Alterations of Wards... .e«-«-ecseceee 490 40 20 00 
July Fourth. e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e 997 24 56 50 
LincoIn Memorial .:... .. 0 2 0 e ee 0.0 1,279 40 1,034 30 
Everett do. e e e e e e e e e e e ee e e e 1,958 06 1,025 00 
Census .. . ee ewer we coe we we oe 120 25 
Internal Health . . 2 ¢ 0 + 2 © 0 « 0's we ee 1,056 18 37 15 259 84 
Lamps ° e e e e e e e e e oe e e e e e e e e 38 24 28 02 
Markets ee se e e e e e e° e e e e e e e e e e e 14 79 2 00 
NPOUNEIOPE . c6 0\ etek ee otis etiel one Sere sie ee 158 68 . 400 19 98 
BRAVING Sse ce ic ch ot oho ote st ee) olor ote s © @ 81 98 144 05 
Police - eee e oT 0” 6" 's oeeee 8 @ 657 43 935 23 
Primary School-houses Alterations. ..... 48 68 
Primary School-house, East Street. ..... 19 69 2 65 
Printing and Stationery... . . 2. e-e se « « 12,308 91 2,956 02 2,972 16 
{Which includes the amounts for the City 
Council and all the Offices for which no 
special appropriations are made. | 
BabliceBaildingss.k. t. x.iteWeie te ts 4c Bebe ele Lc 124 48 218 44 
Public Institutions, viz.—House of Industry. . 13 36 216 68 
House of Correction. .....eeee ee 69 89 
Pianaticn Hospital. o. mesic tess vo te Helde Bels 6 1 80 167 17 
General Expenses sss +. + 1. ss ja "0's 20 0 6 5 40 
Office Expenses . oeeeeee Fe ee eo ee 308 50 29 00 106 90 
Public Lands...) 05s © 2 0 6 « 0 0 5 5 © 5 03 20 30 
Public Library. . . 2.6 see ee eeeose 4,224 95 2,411 27 1,032 32 
Schools.—Grammar School Committee... . 12,547 59 | 1,353 40 1,766 79 
Primary do. do. oe ee ee 288 00 23 26 
Sewers and Drains. . . 2. ++ eee - coe 32 65 2 25 27 20 
Soldiers’*Relief. 2... «ss eee ee sb oe 106 25 65 00 
Steam Fire Engine House No.10.....e+.-. 20 96 ! 
War Expenses... eee eee eee vee 4 72 128 85 
PAC ATOTAV IONE Ws ke us bc dss aletee dn tie Ate eke Acne Belur 832 43 133 694 31 
Widening Streets. 2. . cs 0 0 0 tee oe oe 71 99 2 28 82 95 


Totals tli. Ale tiiiaites Tere: Aled $39,114 08 | $9,468 $2 $11,165 10 


. 


CONSOLIDATED FUNDED DEBT. 
OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


From 1822 to 1866 both inclusive. 


The following table exhibits the total consolidated funded debt of the 
City for each year from its commencement to May 1, 1855, inclusive. At 
the commencement of the City Government in 1822, the amount of the 
debt (which had been contracted by the town, for the erection of the 
Court House and prisons in Leverett Street) was 


$100,000 00 
May 1, 1824, the | amount of the City, debt Wane (ce 6 6 ens ® oO 8 FLA oF 6 6 207,050 00 
1825, Be ah ot OEM SOMERS Gt Sr 


AG 1826, $6 6s aS woe Ge Siro © 364,800 32 
“6 1827, 66 ae as including the debt for the 
erection of Faneuil Hall 
Market,. 2.2 «-+«e«e-e-. 1,011,775 00 
“ce 1828, 66 &“ sc @'.@ @. #8 sa) 6 @) .& 6 6. 8)°@/ © 949 350 00 
oc 1829, 66 66 6s S OTs 670.8 0) 6 @) @ @ bie 6 911 850 00 
“cc 1830, ce $6 56 65 7 0, Of 04.6. © 6. OO 6. 6, O16 891. 930 75 
= 1831, -“ a ae eye sy C% Peremernemnnine frie Gant”, 
“c 1832, 6c $6 oe O. €. O18; 6. 6. OO. O14. 9. ©, @, OF © 817 123 93 
sb 1833, 6 sé 6 e ° e e ° ° * ° eo e e ° o 2 949° 008 28 
6s 1834, ‘“ ss ss rea! i at): ek oe er ea ee arte em or 1 078, 088 28 
“@ 1835. “ “ “s Cae eared oe ssc terer eee oe 1:147/398 97 
se 1836, a se se im epee” @: a te? 6, of €. o1 6," 0 @ 1 264, 400 00 
= 8 1837, . Be sf oy ©, opog adage of's.atials) © 1,497 |200 00 
1838, se # < ayiebe © 0, 00, 0) 6.0; ¢, « 540) 1,497 400 00 
ce 1839, ae Be Ce coe eee eo ew eo we ~=§61,595,600 00 
se 1840, “ 66 6s oe @ ©, 6,6, & @re' Se’ «6's ote 1,698 ,232 50 
sc 1841, “e 46 be 9), OL. 6, 6. 4,0. 6) & 44 6 Etelae «a 1,663,800 00 
se 1842, se 6¢ se SL CULOL OC? 0% O. OC, 0. 6, 0. Oy See), 6 1,594,700 00 
és 1843, se ee a &, ©. 6,6, ©, 0, ©, ©, 6, & 6, GOS. © 1,518,700 00 
«1844, se r us ey (er Si ee es) elegiel o, ef, oe, oa 4.425 S00000 
66 1845, 66 Jo we on eo #2 © @e eo ee eo eB ew @ 1,163,266 62 
1846, 6 a de bifeIRe, 6. 0. a. nee, a, gay MEE SIDE Da le 
1847, “6 o 2° ae < x A «+: 1,296,626 98 
oe 1848, +88 Pe: Se Water debt included this 
year and after,...... 3,452606 387 
“ 1849, ‘“c $e $6 ° ° ° e e e . e e e a . e . 5,334,846 54 
“ 1850, £6 &e se Oe gos ay @. 6. 8, ©) Oo, &,'4)' 6, 0 6,195,144 35 
“ 1851, “ 6 4 e ° ° ° . ° . . e e e e e . 6,801,541 35 
$6 1852, sé Se ae O68 Ve saree Ome “ever es . 47 67) 6 “oe 7 ,110 679 70 
oe 1853, 66 66 Af OAC, m, ©. 6 ip & O4 Cy GBs 0 © (fe 859 "435 66 
“1854, 4 Be 66 chiebhs teks Deh, ckle ek sad sete © 7,799,855 32 
pe eLOOD “ sé he ah ers a 8 wetbertah © ste Teme “s 7,151,149 77 
“ 1856, be 46 ae eo te) fa Chats sr tele lal 8 he 107 ,149 T7 
&“ 1857, $¢ &$ of 2 ° ° e . e « e J . e ° e Y f "959 299 77 
he. 1858, se ae Wt ate dots? stan atiel fen of oto Megs 8,101,199 vir 
ss 1859, 66 - ao Oy) 0 94 6:0, 6. 02 6,0, 6. 6 0! 6 6 Ke 8,954,649 717 
“ 1860, se “ $6 e ° ° ° . . ° e e e . * e . 8,491,599 77 
apo, $e ec as Ske Aewe apes ts yastolie 8,894,499 77 
Gy 1862, * ig af Water and War debt In- 
cluded this year and after, 9,031,207 77 
sé 1863, “ “ 66 e e . e . . ° ° . . e ° ° . 10,520,517 95 
64 1864, sc $c be * ° . e . . e e . ° e . . . 11 248,778 95 
6 1865, sc s sé e ° e e e . ° . e . . . e e 11,497,699 32 
“ 1866, ‘“c se bd ° ° e e e . s ° . . e e . ° 11,892,375 9] 
The funded debt of May 1, 1866, is classified as follows: 
Water Debt . a. . * . » . * . . . . . ° e ° ° . . . ° . J . e e e e * e e e . ‘$6.7 71 ,975 15 
City Debt, proper, Soa 4&4 ofe°s 6” a selisyey sd & Petes "ete fe fe “oe te “se “o 5s Ye Te “e '6 3, 113 ‘900 76 
- 2,006,500 00 


Chae Leos che Seas ao ko ab lass tpi eee 8 6 6 el eles 


$11,892,375 91 


The unfunded debt May 1, 1866, was $287,874.79. The means on hand 
to pay the debt May 1, 1866, was $3,039,590.32. The population of the 
City in 1822 was 43,298, and in 1866, 192,324; the total valuation of the 
property of the City, both real and personal, in 1822, was $21,078,980; in 
1865, $371,892,775. 


LAYING OUT AND WIDENING 


STREETS. 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS EXPENDED FOR LAYING OUT AND 


WIDENING STREETS, 


From June 1, 1822 (first year of City Government), to April 30, 1866. 


‘Alden Lane (now Alden 
25) be COe eee: 
Allen and South Allen 
(now McLean) 
Ann (now North) 
Ann and Blackstone ... 


Barrett 


Belknap (now Joy) »..«- 
Beverly 
Blackstone 
Blackstone and North 

(CONEEC)« v0 %. 01's oh os 
Blake’s Court (mow 

Union Park St.) .... 
Blossom 


eoeoecervreereeeeseee 


Boylston 
Bromfield 


ercew ew eoeeeeeeee 


Butler’s Row (now in- 
cluded in Chatham St.) 
Cambridge ...... phy Ths 


$350 
36,775 
3,777 


167 


616 
70,459 
5,000 
8,635 
778 
39,475 
2,479 
4 
39,821 
12,216 
8,451 
4,846 
427 
500 
26,164 
96,318 


1,690 


4,960 
4,315 
1,089 
13,746 
250 
1,896 
9,921 
80,040 


9,353. € 


1,128 
34,808 


00 
00 
20 


Am’t carried forward, $520,463 81 


CUT YAWE ROME BR. 


An’t brought ees $520,463 81 
Camden’ >< 3 siis) 40.2 fee 2,247 50 
GATIAK Ss 3: A0 bis aaec te 210 00 
Canton ts ale mb se heaee es 150 00 
Garver se: i aenccere ake 732 10 
Castieiic... . es sae 3,518 00 
Causeway oesn <br 945 92 
Change Av. and Faneuil 

Hall Square ......... 8,532 00 
ChapMan « ..« Moos. sitaheth 27,283 84 
Chapman Place.... ... 549 84 
CRABGON YS 2 cte.siciete' yore 26,721 26 
CIATICS Hie wichasere o orb alclemle sa aie Meee 
CRAYECT efdc'sc ee seers & eee 1,840 46 
Chatham’. os eh.cccee ne ee 1,398 97 
Chambers and Leverett 851 75 
Chauncey % or o's ocisisie viens 952 50 
Chauncy Place (now 

Chauncy St.)........ 19,300 88 
Chester Square........ 1,988 24 
CRGRUITURS drcbwies Eve eas 850 00 
CHURCH hacks s nan oe 35,012 80 
GERBER sis PCAs ae lt 7,482 41 
STN DORA? clolcen Acie otal s 26,898 31 
Conmercial’ <0 50s. 129,208 87 
COMMEYLCE «ese eeeeeees 4,000 00 
CONBTESS..se'scceseccce 23,952 O01 
Cotting 22 oe .ssesee weiss 1,900 00 
CGE atta wiaes Es ke 84,628 68 
Court Square.......-+. 21,048 08 
GOV Gia Unt tat nb wine so Sure 620 22 
COMERS. «52 2h ce tele ee 8,310 63 
G¥OSR hte. ss « | 22,402 23 
DATS Ns sake pe seecke 6,988 50 
Deacon (now Sudbury). 7,190 78 
LOTUO Es > sie od sNRP be 5,889 46 
Derne and Temple..... 391 03 

An’t carried forw’d, $1,052,920 32 


LAYING OUT AND WIDENING 


Ant brought forw’d, $1,052,920 32 
3 


Devonshire 
Distil House Square 

(now Adams St.) ..-. 
Doane ...... Teter. Det 
EVR a awe ole'sle\cc'e'ccoide 


| eee 


A SS 


eoereeeeeeaeeeee 


a 
ot a 


PAPC © is. ee eevee cee 


Green and Leverett.... 
Green and Pitts ....... 
Green and Staniford... 
Greenough Lane....... 
Gridley 
Gridley and High...... 
Hamburg 
Hanover 

Hanover and Oofad: 
Harrison Avenue 
Harrison Avy. and North- 


eeere veers eaeoeeoeee 


eeereeeeeeneereoe 


eeeeee 


Henchman 
High..... Wie ai hen Sam, de 
High and Congress .... 
High and Pearl........ 


Ivers (now Chardon) .-. 
Kneeland <... ---++-02. 
Kingston .....se-esceee 
La Grange Place (now 
La Grange St.)-. 
MAID) Bo fe's 2.0.0.0 PPPS 
ee 
PEMA Teo 2 o's,0,0,0, 0,0,0,0,0.0 
Leverett and Causeway 
a Sie eedare 
SNNINT Sits slate s'c d's bis oy 
SIAREL A oi 3's Fide baw 
MNO Ss Svivisd, 9p 5.0’: o'0 0c » 


94,162 


633 
5,131 
2,000 
7,491 
1,247 

15,785 
12,600 
15,005 

800 

12,201 
3,328 
95,601 
53,85 0 
58,352 
19.233 


216,335 


57 


00 
68 
21 
86 


Amt carried forw’d, $2,404,701 73 


15 


STREETS. 


169 


An’t brought forw’d, $2,404,701 73 


Lynde .....« Cee edes 
Lynn (now Commercial) 
Lynn and Charter...... 
MASON Jeet tercctee : 


May (now Revere) 

Marshall and Union.... 
Maldenis’. «atten oe a 8 
Merchants’ Row ....... 
Merrimac .« cece everscds 
MESSINGEY. ss cesccvcs ere 
Methodist Alley. (now 


Hanover Avenue).... . 


McLean al etora ah eNaren hah anal chew 


MOOD Arde ce ete i vbeedee 


MY THe 22's « 6 steterercterenstete’e 
NApPler ies’. on atttteter thts 
New, 
House 
North 
North Square. «0.0.0.0: 
Northampton.......... 
North Bennet......... 
No. Cha’s (now Charles) 
Worth: Grove tsrsods.cuws 
North Margin..... 
North Market 
UTR EIS = 6:00 0 cht ct tal oiat tatels 
Orange Court Rue 
West Orange St.) . 
Ee TOIT hg PRE Eye eee 


eoeeee eee 


PAST RGR iGo org etetse oecete be 
BOAT Ai sje oteteretattate 2 
Pearl and High........ ‘- 
Pearl, Purchase & Grid- 

LO Wie cleo: 0-4, aistervhenrs, sie,0,0 


Pearl and Atkinson .... 
Pearl and Purchase .... 
Perkins’... 
Perry «sae oe Sab «oer 
FincRney -< opsrccpepeere 
Pitiese & 5.65 oP 


e@eeereeesevensn 


POG?’ «5 «< qaee tbvictl ar 


ADIN COB trac oo ca aee conte 
Propimce: St. ves odes 3 
J Pore ied oN Re eS var 


Richmond and North. 
Robinson’s ey Gow 
Unity St.).. on 


257 00 
540 21 
222 75 
580 14 
100 00 

20,462 00 

00 

48,920 78 

26,076 63 
993 75 


00 

1,635 58 
34,082 60 
00 
37 
43 
6,667 28 
6,700 81 
4,112 79 


15,000 00 
330,533 53 
150 00 
500 00 
240 66 
37,439 12 
5,122 27 
5,686 63 
15,631 60 
1,724 16 


4,585 50 
2,483 49 
2,250 00 
19,356 
8,881 


2,544 00 
477 64 


Am’t carried forw’d, $3,189,572 12 


170 


Am’t brought forw’d, $3,189,572 12 


Salem..... aisle ereig eve si 23, 074015 
GHD! s\t's eke a ww le meres ~ ) 415,879.04 
Sea (now Federal)....- 667 32 
Sea and Broad.......-. 77,880 91 
Sea and Cove....cecece 561 40 
Sea and Hast ...ccccece 20 00 
Shawmut Avenue...... 3,434 69 
GisheneWihs cf cecce. sdataiate 4,095 68 
Snowhill ....... siatioivio.s 5,338 75 
Somerset ...+ ee. Pine ales 428 Ol 
SINE Leese sae jn sven leo eCay els 10,656 50 
Spring .---..--.e0 wipidte 2,287 00 
Springfield ....+-+....- 9,528 00 
PSUR TITO LG to's 0,016 816 les insele 459 85 
Sudbury and N. Charles 4,506 50 
Sudbury --cesseccoeees 61,599 07 
SIVITTO) 1 a's 2s oto is 9,0 [eds 010 1,106 00 
SITE Tirs chess awhile els > 35,534 65 
Temple ..-.--- socceces 8,152 72 
Temple Place......+.- °, , » 98377000 
MICHELE Asis Esieiivieis b's. s\0 1,285 00 
PPeMONGles sso ces0scece . 165,749) 00 


Am’t carried forw’d, $3,715,887 21 


= 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


PO SULCCh es sos c'e'se's e's we $5,626 15 
ATHENS) oc 6 seis'e's'e'ee'e'e - 1,325 00 
TAIT an nc. fo'e'o'n "> ta'aletors 250 00 
Dorchester Avenue (now 

Federal St.).......-.. 6,800 00 
WIDTCNESLETL » «''e'0 te e'e's clos 5,448 97 
F Street .....-sseeeeee ‘ 943 75 
IPSt oss. s ov ue ce cance ry DO, 27O040 
Fourth...... CPocccvces -- 5,931 83 
ETO pe clein yes ates ess 0's e's 1,294 82 
Granite ........ SG iam eie'e 4,000 00 
H and Athens .......... 91 00 
New Streets....-.-seee- 3,406 59 
O Street ............00. 5,088 56 
Reservoir Street (ow 

Thomas). +... +eseeees 188 40 
Silver...ccssesee wns 1,253 00 
Sixth Street..... coveese 4,263 18 
Vale and Newman...... 600 00 
Washington Village and 

Dorchester. ..-. esses 246 56 

Total ....... eccccccce $75,980 27 


LAYING OUT AND WIDENING 


STREETS. 


Anv’t brought forw’d, $3,715,887 21 


Tremont and Chapman. 2,250 50 
Tremont Road (now 

Tremont St.)........ 21,869 41 
IPCIOUESS 6 aceon s nine res 178,105 82 
Umion Wa@rkon ees see os 142 10 
Union Park Street..... 23,898 30 
VIMIGV.Gb sos esa ser 163 75 
Village yi). -- 0.2.0. csicwlae 3,395 50 
DARIO Nets bs is 0.64 a0 ale ey 1,725 00 
NV IGD DIN c's o'o.0:0 aslo pte cies 40,271 43 
Washington.......... « 291,025 22 
VITO Eicklelir0°l's.» bisu.6 is ade 87,970 38 
Webster Avenue..... . 97 00 
VUES tisicas « sis ee oe 6,684 80 
West Cedar ....-sceee. 500 00 
WANKET 0/06 ooo 0.000.550 . 4,672 26 
Worcester Square ..... 350 00 
Various Streets, prior to 

1851, none of which are 

OVETIBI0ON «0 oo voce sone 1,412 94 
Plans, Surveys, &c..... 37,861 45 

Totals. + 0's sosa neo hte nErUE 


"EAST BOSTON, ETC. 


(PORE e's oo c's ssa es eal $740 00 
TULGAW os <6 4:6 0'e"s ear eeseee 1,671 80 
Saratoga..... wietele ote Merete 2,000 00 
Point Shirley Road ..... 250 00 
Breed’s Island.......... 80 00 

Ota IN ey 2 oe Seniesa» $4,741 80 

RECAPITULATION. 
« 

City) Proper is 0's). fails $4,418,283 07 
South Boston......... 75,980 27 
East Boston, &¢....... 4,741 80 


+o 00 $4,499,005 14 


Meee SL 


TOCA sis <’esarerelore 


The above statement does not include the cost of filling in and grading the said 
streets, or the constructing of bridges, neither does it include the cost of laying out 


and grading streets on the city’s public lands at the South End and elsewhere. 


It is 


principally in the older parts of the city, where improvements have been made, for 
which the above expenditures have been incurred. 


TAXES. 


The amount of Taxes assessed on the Real and Personal 
Kstates and Polls of the city, for the year 1865, was as fol- 


lows: 


Population by Census, 1865, 192,324. 


Valuation of Real Estate, 
Valuation of Personal Estate, 


Total Valuation, 


Assessed at $15.80 per 1,000 gives 
Add 34,704 Polls, at $2 each, gives 


Gross Tax, 


This rate of $15.80 per 1,000 is divided as fol- 
lows: 


For City and County purposes, $11.36 per 
thousand, being 
State Assessment at $4.44, 


Total valuation, as assessed at $15.80, 


The amount of abatements from the above assess- 
ments to April 30, 1866, was as follows : 


From Real Estate, 
From Personal Estate, 
From Poll Taxes, 


Total, 


This year’s valuation shows a gain over that of 
1864, as follows: 


$201,628,900 00 
170,263,875 00 


——— 


$371,892,775 00 


$5,875,905 84 
69,408 00 


$5,945,313 84 


$4,224,701 92 
1,651,203 92 


$5,875,905 84 


$21,610 63 
127,296 52 
1,496 00 


_————— 


$150,403 15 


172 . TAXES. 


' 1865, Real Estate, $201,628,900 00 

1864, 182,072,300 00 
Gain, 10.74 per cent. $19,556,600 00 

1865, Personal Estate, $170,263,875 00 

1864, 150,377,600 00 
Gain, 13.22 per cent. 19,886,275 00 
Total ons pour real ae personal, 1865, 371,892,775 00 
eo oo4, 332,449,900 00 

Total Gary, 1865, on the total valuation of 1864, 
equal to 11.86 per cent, $39,442,875 00 
Shadi. of Polls in 1865, 34,704 
ays 1864, 32,832 
Gain, 5.70 per cent. 1,872 


The valuation of the Real and Personal Estate of 

the city, in 1860, the year previous to the com- 

mencement of the Southern Rebellion, was $276,861,000 00 
The same, in 1865, the year in which the Rebel- 


lion terminated, was 871,892,775 00 
Gain, notwithstanding the Rebellion, $95,031,775 00 
The* nat of Polls in 1860, was 34,449 

A 1865, was 34,704 
Gain, 0.74 per cent. | 255 


The year 1865 is the first year which has shown an increase 
of the number of polls since 1861,—the first year of the 
Southern Rebellion, — that year the polls numbered 35,161, in 
1862, 34,159. 


The total valuation of the taxable Real and Per- 

sonal Estates, in 1855, which did not include 

property owned by the city, was $241,932,200 00 
The same, in 1865, 371,892,775 00. 


Gain in these ten years, which is equal to 
53.71 per cent. $129,960,575 00 


TAXES. 173 


The State valuation of 1865, according to the act passed by 
the Legislature that year, places the valuation of the real and 
personal property of the City of Boston, including the property 
belonging to the city as a corporation, which is not included in 
city valuation, at $378,303,357. This valuation is to stand until 
a new one is made in 1875. By the State valuation of 1860, the 
real and personal property of the city was valued at $312,000,000. 
The State valuation of 1865 fixes the city’s portion of all State 
taxes to be assessed, between the years 1865 and 1875, at 
$338.83 on every $1,000 of said tax, including polls at half a 
mill each; this is 33.883 per cent against 31.525 per cent under 
the 1860 valuation, being an increase of State tax upon the City 
of Boston of 2.358 per cent. The State tax for 1866 is 
$3,000,000, of which the portion the city is to pay is $1,016,490. 


15* 


BY THE BOARD OF ASSESSORS. 


VAT OA TIONS OF «BOSTON: 


Total Amount of Assessors’ Valuation and Tazes levied on the Real 
and Personal Property wm the several Wards of the City of Bos- 
ton, for the Years 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. * 


WARDS. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. 
1 $10,126,900} $9,690,900} $9,557,600) $10,881,400] $11,047,500 
2 6,176,400; 6,786,000] 6 832,900/ 6,857,800] —_—7,757,800 
3 9,469,700} 10,098,400 9,778,000) 10,691,000) 11,251,000 
4 72,272,700) 70,922,600] 79,740,200] 90,895,000} 98,706,175 
5 7,929,100; 7,504,300] 7,524,600, ~—7,192,800| —‘7,806,400 
6 50,974,800] 50,080,100] 57,660,000) 59,184,000] . 68,383,500 
7 40,302,800| 40,252,700} 44,231,400/ 54,996,100] _ 61,187,300 
8 16,181,000} 15,709,700} 16,351,700) 16,276,300] —17,616,200 
9 13,955,500] 16,558,900} 17,753,900] 20,004,500} + 27,352,800 
10 10,326,900] 10,501,500) 10,821,000] 10,386,000] —11,486,100 
11 27,013,800! 28,025,300] 1,980,500] 34,697,400] 37,311,600 
12 11,630,500] 11,186,600} 10,825,400} 11,486,600 12,036,900 
$275,760,100| $276.217,000| $302,507,200| $332,449,900| $371,892,775 
oon neon a 
Tax, $2,454,264 89/$2,900,278 50|$3,478,832 80/$4,421,583 67|/$5,875,905 84 
Rate per $1,900 8 90 10, 50 11 50 13 30 15 80 
Polls, 35,161 34,159 33,618 82,832 34,704 


* The assessment of taxes for 1865 was under the old division of Wards. The 
assessment of 1866 will be made under the new division of the Wards, as passed by 


the City Council, November, 1865. 
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176 ASSESSORS’ VALUATION OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT showing, the ASSESSORS’ VALUATION of the Real and 
Personal Property of the Ciry oF Boston, on the first day of 
May, for thirty-one years, — 1835 to 1865, inclusive. 


Also, the amount and rate per cent of increase in each period of ten 
year's. 


Rate per 

Vans raiugtion | ga¥sigaion, | reuse inthe Mon |Inereae 

years. 

1835 and 1845. ... $79,302,600 | $135,948,700 $56,646,600 71.4 
1836 and 1846.... 88,265,000 148,839,600 60,574,600 68.6 
1837 andi1847. % ... 89,583,800 162,360,400 72,776,600 81.2 
1838 and 1848.... 90,231,600 | 167,728,000 77,496,400 | 85.9 
1839 and 1849. ... 91,826,400 | 174,180,200 82,353,800 | 89.7 
1840 and 1850.... *94,581,600 | *180,000,500 85,418,900 90.3 
- 1841 and 1851. . 98,006,600 187,947,000 89,940,400 91.8 
1842 and 1852. ... 106,722,800 187,660,000 80,937,200 75.8 
1843 and 1853. ... 110,046,000 206,514,200 96,468,200 87.6 
1844 and 1854. ...| 118,450,300 | 227,013,200 | 108,562,900} 91.7 
1845 and 1855. ... 135,948,700 241,932,200 105,983,500 rep 
1846 and 1856. .... 148,839,600 249,162,500 100,322,900 59.7 
1847 and 1857....]| 162,360,400 | 258,111,900 95,751,500 | 58.9 
1848 and 1858. ... 167,728,000 254,714,100 86,896,100 51.9 
1849 and 1859... 174,180,200 263,429,000 89,248,800 51.2 
1850 and 1860. ... 180,000,500 276,861,000 96,860,500 53.8 
ieoleand 1861. . 2% 187,947,000 275,760,100 87,818,100 46.7 
1852 and 1862. ... 187,680,000 276,217,000 88,537,000 47.2 
1853 and 1863.7... 206,514,200 3802;507,200 95,993,000 | 46.4 
1854 and 1864....]| 227,018,200 | 332,449,900 | 105,436,700 | 46.44 
1855 and 1865. ... 241,932,200 371,892,775 129,960,575 53.71 


_ * The State valuation of Boston, in 1840, was $109,304,218; in 1850, it was $213,310,067 ; 
in 1860, $812,000,000; and in 1865, $378,303,357 ; being an increase over the City valuation of 


more than 1574 per cent on the first term, 1814 on the second, 125¢ on the third term, and on 
the fourth term, 13.74. 


ASSESSORS’ VALUATION OF BOSTON. LTT 


The Valuation on the preceding pages excludes all the 
property owned by the city, which is never estimated by the 
City Assessors. In the State Valuation, this property is all 
estimated and. taxed. 

Real and Personal Property and Income are all taxed at 
the same rate. , 

The rate for 1865 was $15.80 on every thousand dollars. 

The following items are not estimated in the foregoing 
Valuation, viz.: | 

All houses of religious worship, and the pews and furniture 
of the same. All tombs, and rights of burial. 

The personal property of all literary, benevolent, charitable, 
and scientific institutions incorporated by the State; and all 
the real estate belonging to such institutions, which is actually 
occupied by them, or their officers, for the purposes for which 
they were incorporated. 

United States Securities and all shares in Massachusetts 
corporations owned by individuals. 

All property belonging to the United States Government. 

All property belonging to the Commonwealth, except real 
estate of which they may be in possession under a mortgage 
for conditions broken. 

The income of all officers holding a Commission from the 
United States Government. 

Household furniture of every person, not exceeding $1,000 in 
value; and his wearing apparel, and the tools necessary for 
carrying on his business under $300. 

The income of all persons to the amount of $1,000; all income 
above that amount being taxable. 
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REAL ESTATE STATISTICS OF BOSTON, 
May 1, 1865. 


The following table prepared by the Board of Assessors, 
shows the number and value of the dwelling-houses and stores; 
also the number of feet and value of the vacant land in the city, 
May 1, 1865, excluding the Common and Squares, and including 
flats inside of the line of riparian ownership : 


—, 


| No 


aa tials Value of Do. | Stores. | Value of Do. | spall egt aa of Do. 
1 1,357 $5,487,800 201 $1,460,600 87,464 $147,300 
2 | 2,815 5,163,300 2 700 7,066,839 869,400 
3 876 5,761,650 122 1,228,500 70,995 135,350 
4 513 3,474,700 |1,269 45,400,800 23,108 89,800 
5 1,181 5,136,400 12 30,600 921,496 102,100 
6 1,479 36,021,800 4 9,500 139,857 331,000 
7 688 12,254,600 644 5,214,500 7,830 51,000 
8 923 11,522,400 83 616,500 81,218 71,500 
9 1,350 17,128,300 1,519,097 | 2,360,300 
10 1,270 7,694,356 47 248,494 96,754 113,050 
ll | 3,444 22,317,389 4 “16,000 2,216,673 | 1,969,011 
12 | 3,458 7,614,948 12 34,800 11,210,482 | 1,550,452 


a 


18,854 | $189,577,643 |2,400 | $54,260,994 | 23,391,763 | $7,790,263 


Two hundred and twelve of the above-mentioned dwelling- 
houses have stores connected with the same. 


Value of Dwellings, $139,577,643 
Value of Stores, 54,260,994 
Value of Vacant Land, 7,790,263 

Total, , $201,628,900 
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APPROXIMATE VALUATION OF DWELLING HOUSES IN 
BOSTON IN 1865. 


The following table will show an approximate valuation of 
Dwelling Houses in Boston, May 1, 1865: 


No. of No. of | ; No. of , 
Houses. ia | Valuation, ee Valuation. 


¥ ] . 


TS ERR RTE I . MEE ERIS Fo Tae SP Toe eA 
Valuation, | 


3,033 $1,000 | 28 $28,000 4 $55,000 
4,447 2,000 | 19 29,000 1 56,000 
8,290 3,000 | 38 30,000 4 57,000 
1,925 4,000 | 11 31,000 1 58,000 
1,436 5,000 | 25 32,000 3 59,000 
1,026 6,000 | 20 33,000 7 60,000 
743 7 O00daer Ls 34,000 1 62,000 
604 8,000 | 25 35,000 4 63,000 
403 9,000 | 19 36,000 3 64,000 
325 10,000 5 37,000 | 10 65,000 
263 11,000 9 38,000 2 66,000 
169 12,000 | 9 39,000 1 68,000 
117 13,000 | 15 40,000 1 70,000 
125 14,000 5 41,000 2 71,000 
96 15,000 5 42,000 1 72,000 
80 16,000 6 43,000 1 75,000 
51 17,000 7 44,000 2 78,000 
54 18,000 | 15 45,000 1 79,000 
39 19,000 q 46,000 3 80,000 
64 20,000 7 47,000 1 82,000 
27 21,000 5 48,000 1 85,000 
30 22,000 4 49,000 1 91,000 
20 23,000 | 12 50,000 1 92,000 
19 24,000 1 51,000 2 100,000 
47 25,000 2 52,000 1 111,000 
27 26,000 3 53,000 1 116,000 

15 27,000 4 54,000 


Total Number of Houses, . . . 18,854 


CENSUS. 


See LS TCS Or eer eHeCreyY OF BOS GON: 


1855-1865. 
* 


During the past year the’City Government caused a census of 
the City to be taken for the purpose of making a new division 
_of the Wards, and the following table shows the number of 
inhabitants, houses and families, by Wards, taken by said census, 
as compared with those of 1855: 


INHABITANTS, HOUSES, ETC. 


1855. 1865. 

Ward. | Inhabitants. Houses. | Families. | Inhabitants. | Houses, Families. 
1 19,264 | 1,765 | 38,744 || 17,997 | 1,686 | 3,973 
2 15,963 1,638 2,913 20,572 2,532 4,082 
3 13,175 | 1,121 | 2,893 || 12,988 | 1,054] 2,484 
4. TOL 599 952 6,554 092 8138 
5 10,428 | 1,256] 1,941 || 11,733 | 1,818] 2,855 
6 11,597 | 1,463] 2,160 || 12,188 | 1,561] 2,350 
7 18,430 1,009 3,441 14,280 865 3,102 
8 12,690 | 1,096 | 2,290 |} 12,815 | 1,089] 2,299 
9 9,541 |. 1,187] 1,887 || 12,006 | 1,897] 92,418 


10 12,553 | 1,188} 2,374 || 15,238 | 1,276 |. 2,914 
11 13,264 | 1,630} 2,608 || 27,140 | 8,584] 5,075 
12 16,612 | 1,978) 3,107 || 29,363 | 8,745 | 6,161 


Total,, 161,429 | 15,880 | 29,810 |} 192,824 | 20,649 | 38,021 
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The following tables show the total population of the City by 
Wards, as taken by the’census of 1855 and that of 1865, 
classified according to sex, &c. : 


CENSUS OF 1855.* 


WARDS. P eae pam - Males. | Females. Native. Foreign. | Colored. 
is. ORI Gee 19,264 9,764 9,500 6,799 12,465 210 
yk Al SS COC 15,9638 8,112 7,851 4 ;285 8,678 50 
is ah ec. ole ss 13,175 6,685 6,490 5,922 7,253 65 
EPieisvatatese:s sife. os ¢ aioe 3,877 4,035 4,349 8,563 59 
PUpEey aVeVa,a: o's» oie" 10,428 4,818 5,610 7,306 3,122 194 
0 AES Se 11,597 4,884 6,713 8,980 2,617 1,386 
sie ais ists. s! ete sree 18,430 8,968 9,462 4,043 14,387 22 
Beisel. 4 < alae v's 12,690 5,988 6,702 4,990 7,700 46 
Qala ccccvcceee 9,541 4,264 5,277 5,687 3,854 16 
Me Se peccce 12,553 5,819 6,734 6,357 6,196 33 
Beis sece scie cas 13,264 6,126 7,138 W,LL7 6,147 69 
eS ae 16,612 8,262 8,350 7,087 9,525 66 
161,429 77,567 83,862 75,922 85,507 2,216 
CENSUS OF 1865. 
WARDS. P rns che Hig Males. | Females.’ Native. | Foreign. | Colored. 

DNs 5 6h 9 y= caus 0 17,997 8,748 9,249 |. 9,868 8,129 150 
SBR 20,572 10,123 10,449 14,097 6,475 21 
Wire vive 0 ee'sls 12,938 6,375 6,568 7,256 5,682 82 
8 ETS EE 6,554 3,077 3,477 4,395 2,159 87 
7 a Sel atels 11,733 5,422 6,311 8,964 2,769 530 
aiie ss b oie-e ns 12,188 4,924 7,264 9,149 8,039 1,442 
Towa GAOOBOOe 14,280 6,866 7,414 7,168 112 Ik 
UMS dais o 60 8's 12,315 5,799 6,516 7,362 4,953 21 
eivdbecesens 12,006 5,195 6,811 8,330 3,676 63 
RU MESrs! 5:6, sie)ey aie. 15,238 6,893 8,345 10,020 5,218 48 
Rilvatereier o'sve 8 ate 27,140 11,595 15,545 20,585 6,555 150 
erties elele s si<)e/o 29,363 14,071 15,292 19,110 10,253 22 


192,324 89,088 | 103,236 | 126,304 66,020 2,627 


* In this table is not enumerated the population of Washington Village, which was 
annexed to Boston May 21, 1855. An enumeration of the inhabitants of this village, made 
in June, 1855, gave the number as 1,319; this added to the census taken in May, gives the 
population of Boston in 1855, 162,748, 
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The following table shows the legal and naturalized voters in 7 
1865 compared with those in 1855: 


POLLS AND VOTERS. 


1855. i 1865. 


| 


Naturalized 
Voters. 


Legal 


Voters. Ratable Polls. 


Ratable 
Ward. | Polls, 


Legal Naturalized 
Voters. Voters. 


dei Not’) 92.452 715 4,908 2,396 989 
2 |given| 1,918 460 5,076 |. 3,530 1,018 
3 in 2,244 426 8,754 2,199 766 
4. \Census| -1,688 158 2,294 1,779 144 
5 of 1,990 148 3,492 2,696 347 
6) 161855.) 2,288) | <185 3,150 23557 176 
7 1,687 597 3,660 1,575 747 
8 LSSbbl ore 8,533 2,341 708 
9 1,590 238 3,094 2,305 497 
10 1,968 355 4,123 2,666 528 
11 1,964 336 6,855 5,584 772 
12 2,267 749 ve 4,262 1,260 


ee 


Total, 23,342 | 4,639 51,111 | 33,890 7,952 


Inhabited by 
66 66 
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Class of Houses. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


1855. 


Total 
‘Houses. 


1 Family, 9,474 
2 Families, 3,907 


Oe ee ee ee 
DOMNDHUBPWNWrFOWOBWAHDWEF w 


66 


1,184 
633 
352 
284 
189 
123 

56 
30 
23 


KB eH OFM OWOrFRONF UO *- 


Families. 


| Total 


9.4.74 
7,014 
3,552 
2.532 
1,760 
1,704 
1,323 
984 
504 
300 
253 
48 

78 

70 

15 

By 


18 


60 
24 


a ee ee 


| 29,810 


1865. 

Total | Total 
Houses, Families. 
12,238 | 12,238 

4,765 9,530 
1,554 4,662 
794 3,176 
501 2,505 
360 2,160 
198 1,386 
95 760 
58 ‘O22 
29 290 
13 1438 
13 156 
8 104 
6 84 
7 105 
1 16 
2 34 
2 36 
i 19 
a 20 
1 22 
1 24 
; 29 

0 

0 
38,021 


20,649 
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The following table will show the total population of the 
City, by the new wards, established by the City Council, Novem- 
ber, 1865, classified according to sex, &c.: 


NEW DIVISION OF WARDS, 1865. 


WARDS. Popilntion, Males. | Females. | Natives. ' Foreign. | Colored. 
Ik 36 CAB BEA 446 20,572. 10,123 10,449 14,097 6,475 | 21 
NSC COAT OE 23,256 11,358 11,898 12,593 10,657 198 
SSetiicvets siete .ehets'e 14,835 6,905 7,930 10,506 4,323 539 
oe ae AeA 11,136 5,360 5,776 7,380 3,752 110 
Uh. Uielo cus cieteageee 21,517 10,265 11,252 11,517 9,994 30 
SAC er AS 12,783 5,099 7,684 97511 3,266 | 1,459 
[ER « ekole ielesdicfaye 24,351 11,723 12,628 13,625 10,720 5 
Dis oe ob wfolh ate o's 13,771 6,198 7,578 9,789 3,977 31 
Dies ssc site's ' 11,764 5,096 6,668 8,410 38,349 di 
Usa cee wat ee 8s 12,8438 5,645 7,198 9,508 3,330 98 
lee a est viele ows 12,015 4,952 7,063 9,560 2,510 38 
WET: eiaias aisle O05 13,481 6,364 feel 9,808 3,667 21 


192,324 | 89,088 | 103,236 | 126,304 | 66,020 | 2,627 


RATABLE POLLS AND VOTERS UNDER THE NEW DIVISION OF WARDS, 


1865. 
Wanns. ae ae tie 

pk Vi SOE SERA o 5,076 3,530 1,018 
og) Jap eae pas hp 6,387 8,085 1,273 
4 i A Raa Abe 4,313 3,050 567 
1h, ac a ee 3,748 3,076 447 
eee 6,084 3,119 1,201 
pres Oe c%, 3,269 2,660 174 
TE ane as 5,997 - - 2.867 1,147 
TRU er, 3,675 - 2,877 477 
Se oe: 2,985 2,260 458 
CR Sere ae 3,310 2,546 416 
ct. cee eee : 2,989 2,563 239 
Ure eee 3,278 2,367 535 

51,111 33,990" 7,952 


* The difference of a hundred voters between these figures and the official return is to 
be accounted for by taking the count from the map. 
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POPULATION OF BOSTON AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


The population of Boston at different periods shows the 
following results, viz.: 


Years, Population, Inéréase! Per Cent. 
1820 43,298 
1830 61,392 18,094 41.78 
"1840001 | 85,000 23,608 38.45 
1845 114,366” 29,366 34.54 
1850 138,788 24,429 21.35 
1855 161,429 22.641 16.31 
1860 177,902. | 16,473 10.20 
1865 192,324 14,422 8.10 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


OF THE 


OL TiNg) Olle O Sl Oaxmee 


ON THE THIRTIETH DAY OF APRIL, 1866. 


Valuation of the Lands and Buildings, on the first day of May, 1864. 


The Board of Assessors, by order of the City Council, made the 
following valuation of all the Lands and Buildings belonging to the 
city, on the first day of May, 1864: 


Public Squares, including the Common and Pub- 


lic Garden, : $6,907,000 00 


Public Buildings, 3,365,500 00 
Vacant Lands, Wharves, &c. 1,196,500 00 
Grammar School-houses, 1,050,000 00 
Primary School-houses, 623,600 00 
Engine and Station Houses, 422,700 00 
Other Buildings, 278,100 00 
Deer Island and Buildings, 75,000 00 


$13,918,400 00 


The valuation of the property belonging to the city, as returned 
by the Assessors in 1859, was $12,227,700, against, in 1864, $13,- 
918,400; showing an increase of City Property since 1859, by the 
Assessors’ returns, of $1,690,700. 
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BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


Received on the following accounts : 


Neck Lands, 

City Wharf, 

Jail Lands, 

South Boston Lands, 

South Bay Lands, 

Albany Street, 

La Grange Street (Station House Ward 8), 


Bonds, &¢c. on hand 30th April, 1865, 
Instalments collected this year, 


Bonds, received this year (1865-66), 


Total as above, 


LANDA 
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$206,677 35 
- 4,558 80 
‘2,255 40 
26,520 00 
20,830 00 
26,697 00 
3,686 76 


$291,225 31 


$162,990 01 
63,978 66 


$99,011 35 
192,213 96 


$291,225 31 


The Common and Malls, containing forty-eight and one-quarter 
acres, exclusive of the Cemetery, which contains one and one-quar- 
ter acres. The length of the fence around the Common is one mile 


and one-eighth. 


Public Garden, on the west side of Charles Street, containing 


about twenty-four and one-quarter acres. 
Fort Hill, about 40,000 feet in the enclosure. 


Franklin Square, on the east side of Washington Street, contain- 


ing 105,205 feet. 


Blackstone Square, on the west side of Washington Street, con- 


- taining 105,000 feet. 


Chester Square, between Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street, 


containing 57,860 feet. 


Union Park, between Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street, con- 


taining 16,000 feet. 
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Worcester Square, between Washington Street and Harrison 
Avenue, containing 16,000 feet. 

Maverick Square, East Boston, Fe a ge 22,500 feet, of which 
4,398 feet are enclosed. 

Central Square, East Boston, containing 49,470 feet, 32,310 of 
which are enclosed. 

Belmont Square, East Boston, containing 30,000 feet enclosed. 

Lowell Square, on Cambridge Street, containing 5,772 feet. 

A Lot bordering on the Providence Railroad, mostly in PRUE 
containing about 30,000 square feet. 

A Lot on the southwest side of Camden Street, between the 
Providence Railroad, and land belonging to the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company, 94,848 square feet. 

Town Slip, Broad Street, between Foster’s & Rowe’s wharves, 
rented for $50 per annum. 


NECK LANDS, 


EXCLUSIVE OF STREETS AND PUBLIC SQUARES, Viz. : 


- Southeast of Harrison Avenue, South of Dover Street. 


Building Lots, estimated at 941,157 feet. 
Wharf Lots, 252,875  § 
Dock Lots, | 36,923“ 
Reserved Lots, 45,120 & 
1,276,075 * 


ee een ed 


Between Harrison Avenue and Washington Street. 


Building Lots, estimated at 51,431 feet. 
Reserved Lots, estimated at DOU, 0, te 
74,507‘ 
Between Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street. 
Building Lots, estimated at 10,746 feet. 
Reserved Lots, estimated at 16,317.,.$$ 
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Northwest of Tremont Street. 
Building Lots, estimated at 122,472 feet. 


RECAPITULATION OF NECK LANDS. 


Salable Lots, estimated at 1,125,806 feet. 
Reserved Lots, estimated at 84,513 *¢ 
Wharf Lots, estimated at 202,010. °5 
Dock Lots, estimated at BPE mie 
Total, : 1,500,117 * 


South Bay.—In addition to the amount of land set apart and 
occupied by the Paving and Internal Health Departments on 
Albany Street, south of Brookline Street, the following has been 
set aside, viz.: 


For the Sewer Department, 50,177 feet. 
Water Department, LAA Avi ky td, 
City Hospital, Oo haere 
Other city purposes, 585140" -¢§ 


"250,252 * 


LANDS IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


Terperara Hirt, on which the Reservoir stands. Independent 
of the Reservoir, there is a lot, containing about 190,000 feet, 
reserved for a public walk, and which is enclosed with an iron 
fence. 


INDEPENDENCE Square. — By a vote of the Board of Aldermen, 
passed November 30, 1857, the Board of Land Commissioners 
were authorized to lay out a Public Square at South Boston, 
situated between Broadway and Second, and M and N streets, 
in accordance with a plan approved by them November 25, 1857. 
This Square contains about six and one-half acres. It has been 
properly graded, the walks arranged, the gutters paved, and 
trees have been set out. The land around it has been prepared 
for market, and some few lots sold. 
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Between Old Road and Fourth, also between Fourth and First 
streets, and K and O streets, the city owns about 916,883 feet 
of upland, salable, independent of the territory occupied. by the 
City institutions and the above Square. 

A Srrre or Lanp situated between the Old Road, Fourth and M 
streets, and east of the Primary School-house, has been set aside 
and dedicated as a Public Square. An iron fence has been 
erected around it. The lot contains 9,510 square feet. 


A Lor corner of Fifth and D streets, purchased in 1861 for a Pri- 
mary school-house, but not used, as the location of the house 
was changed. Contents, 12,2553 feet; cost, $5,269.86. 


Tue Goopnow Lanp, on Third Street, about 6,683 feet, willed to 
the City Hospital. See Hospital Funds. 


OTHER SALABLE LANDS, viz.: 


Back Bay. — 16,800 feet on the corner of Newbury and 
Berkley streets, and 8,400 feet on the corner of Marlboro’ 
and Berkley streets ; acquired under an agreement between the 
Commonwealth, the Boston Water Power Company, and the city, 
relating to filling up the Back Bay. 


East Bosron. —On Seaver Street, opposite Belmont Square, — 
two lots which were taken possession of for non-compliance with 
conditions of sale. Contents about 5,000 feet. In charge of the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


Norrtu Street. — A small wedge of land, corner of North Square 
and North Street; remnant of estate taken in 1859 to widen 
this street, containing about 480 feet. In charge of Committee 
on Widening Streets. 


Water Street.— A gore lot running 62 feet on this street, con- 
taining 393 feet, leased until first of May, 1868, at $1,000 per 
annum. In charge of the Committee on Widening Streets. 

Fruir Street.— Lot opposite the City Stable, containing 1,108 
feet. In charge of the Committee on Widening Streets. 

Cross Srreet, East Bosron. — Lot on Cross Street, East Boston, 
of about 900 square feet, of which 3374 feet will be required for 


dg, \4 geal 
ay 
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widening. In charge of the Committee on Widening Streets. 
Now used by the Paving Department for storing paving stones, 
etc. 


Norra Grove Srreet.— A lot of land containing about 17,500 
square feet, in charge of the Committee on Public Lands — 
it was formerly a part of the jail-yard, and was received in 
exchange for a lot on Fruit Street, containing about 15,300 
square feet, which has been added to the jail-yard. Now occu- 
pied by Sewer and Internal Health Departments. . 


Wuarr Lots.— At East Boston—A lot on Condor Street, 70 
feet on said street, running to Commissioners’ Line, about 800 
feet. Adjoining this is another lot belonging to the Boston 
Water Works, about 50 feet front on said street, and running 
down to the Commissioners’ Line. The two make a front of 
120 feet on Condor Street. It is under charge of the Paving 
Department. 


JAIL WHAarr— On Cambridge Street and North Charles Street, 
containing 8,320 square feet of wharf, which is under a lease 
at $1,000 per annum. This is part of the Jail Land purchase. 


New Stone Wuarr — Adjoining the above, occupied by the 
Paving Department, containing 28,000. square feet, bounded 
on. North Charles and Fruit streets, and running to the 
Commissioners’ Line. 


FERRY PROPERTY. 


Prorie’s Ferry,—to East Boston. Cost to the city, $125,000. 
On the 4th of March, 1859, the People’s Ferry Company con- 
veyed to the city by deed recorded, L. 752, f. 363, all the 
property, real and personal, which the Company possessed, 
with the exception of their boats and franchise. This property 
consists of 17,360 square feet of avenue ; 10,511 square feet of 
solid wharf inside the ferry gates, and about 31,531 square 
feet of water lot between the sea wall and the Commissioners’ 
Line, making a total on the Boston side of 59,402 square feet 

of land. See Document No. 63 of 1863. 
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On the Hast Boston side of the Ferry, 80,600 square feet of 
avenue, solid wharf and water lot, originally taken by said 
People’s Ferry Company from the Maverick Wharf Company, 
under and by virtue of their charter, and conveyed to the city 
by a deed from said Maverick Wharf Company, 24th February, 
1859, L. 753, f. 40. | 

The drop, tank, and all the buildings and other improvements 
situated on or attached to the said property. 

The People’s Ferry Company obligated themselves to main-. 
tain and operate the said Ferry for the term of ten years, at 
such rates of toll and upon such terms and conditions as the 
Board of Aldermen should prescribe.* 

East Boston Ferry. — Cost to the city, $125,000. 

On the 1st November, 1859, the East Boston Ferry Company 
conveyed to the city by deed-recorded, L. 767, f. 150, the 
following described property, viz. : 

First. The Eastern Railroad Wharf, so called, and the avenue 
leading thereto from Commercial Street, containing 

11,582 square feet of solid wharf. 
743,592 square feet of pier wharf and dock, to the Commis- 
sioners’ Line. 
27,950 square feet of avenue. 


83,124 square feet. 


Second. All their rights in the wharf and landing on the East 
Boston side lying north of the south line of Lewis Street, 
containing about 4,700 feet solid wharf below the gates of the 
Ferry ; 33,196 feet pier wharf and dock to Commissioners’ 
Line. Total, 37,896 feet. The title to this property consists 
of the right to use the same for ferry purposes forever, but 
does not include the right to put it to any other use. 


Third. 'The drops, tanks and buildings attached to the above- 
described property on both sides of said Ferry. 


Fourth. The East Boston Ferry Company obligated themselves 


* They stopped running the Ferry Dec. 1, 1863 
t This wharf was destroyed by fire on the 24th ‘February, 1861, but has been rebuilt. 
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to maintain and operate said Ferry for the term of ten years, 
at such rates of toll and upon such terms and conditions as the 
Board of Aldermen shall prescribe ; to permit all officers of the 
city, when on official business, to cross the ferry without pay- 
ment of toll, and to keep in good repair, and at their own 
expense, all property connected with said ferry. 

The city leased to the Ferry Company at a nominal rent, the right 
to use the drops, slips, and offices, on both sides connected with 
said Ferry; and also a right of way over the Eastern Avenue 
and so much of Sargent’s Wharf as the said Company has here- 
tofore used, or may hereafter use, for ferry purposes, and none 
other, during the time the same shall be used exclusively for 
such purposes. The Eastern Railroad Wharf is leased at $2,000 
per annum, and a dock is reserved for the Steamer H. Morrison 
at said wharf. 


ISLANDS. 
Deer Istanp. — Containing about 134 acres of upland, and about 


50 acres of flats, on which is the large brick building known as 
the Housr or Inpustry, 


also, the House formerly occupied 
by the Resident Physician, —two large Barns, Small-pox Hospi- 
tal, and other buildings ; Steamboat Wharf and another landing- 
place; Farming Utensils, Live Stock, Merchandise, Provisions, 
Tools, &c., required for carrying on the Houses of Industry 
and Reformation, and the Quarantine establishment. 

Great Brewster IsLAnD, in the town of Hull, containing about 16 
acres. 

Gaxior’s IsLanp, in Boston Harbor, with the buildings thereon, con- 
taining about 16 acres, under lease to U. S. Government at 
$809.04 per annum. 


STEAMBOAT HENRY MORRISON. 


This Boat is 147 tons burden. She was built in New York in the 
year 1854, and was purchased in May, 1855. She is under the 
charge of the Directors for Public Institutions, and is employed 
in conveying passengers, provisions, &c. to and from the city to 
the Deer Island Institutions, and State Paupers to the State 
Almshouse at Rainsford Island. 
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NEW LUNATIC HOSPITAL. , 
Site for a New Lunatic Hospital in the town of Winthrop, contain- 
ing about 1813 acres, costing $28,108.33. 


WATER WORKS. 


Lake CocnituatE— Situated within the limits of the towns of Fra- 
mingham, Wayland, and Natick, in Middlesex County. The 
extreme length of the Lake in a direct line is 33 miles, and the 
breadth of the widest part about 1,800 feet, with a water surface 

of 650 acres. 

Also the whole line of the Water Works, extending from the Lake, 
and continuing through a brick aqueduct, iron pipes, and stone 
tunnel of 114 miles, to a Reservoir in Brookline, of about 23 
acres of water surface, and from thence through about 110 miles 
of iron pipe to and through the city, to other Reservoirs in 
City proper, South Boston and East Boston. 

Land purchased in Brighton and Newton for a new Reseryou of 
the capacity of 730,000,000 gallons, to be called the ‘* Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir.” Contents of land 126 acres. 

- The whole net cost of these works to the city up to the 30th of 
April, 1866, is $6,771,975.15, — per statement on page 158. 

Pipe Yard and Wharf, Albany Street, containing. 72,617 feet, upon 
which there are wooden buildings for storage of pipes, &c. 

Pipe Yard and Machine Shop, on Federal (late Broad) Street, with 
Tools and Machinery, and other property therein for the use of 
the Department. This lot contains 9,192 feet, on which is a 
Brick Building used as a Machine Shop. The original cost of 
the establishment, including Tools and Machinery, Stable, &c. 
was about $30,000. 

The Report of the Cochituate Water Board to the City Council, 
dated May, 1866, contains an account of the Water Pipes and 
other stock on hand, as they existed at that date. Also a full 
statement of the condition of the works. 


BUILDINGS, Viz.: 


Crry Hatz, lot on School Street and Court Square, contain- 
ing in all 26,427 square feet. ‘The old building covered 6,010 
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feet ; the new building covers 13,927 square feet. Total cost of 
new building $505,191.42, including furniture in the same. 


Court House, on Court Street, and furniture in the same. The 
area within the Court House fence measures 15,185 square feet. 


Reeistry OF Deeps AND ProBATE OFrices, in Court Square, cov- 
ering about 2,380 feet of land. Furniture in the same. 


Crry Buriprne, corner of Court Square and Williams Court, cov- 
ering about 2,035 feet of land. This Building is occupied by 
the Second Police Station. | 

Pusric Lisrary Burtpine anp Lot, on Boylston Street, with its 
Books and Pamphlets; Furniture, &c. ‘The Lot is 107 feet on 
Boylston Street, extending to Van Renssalaer Place, which 
opens at No. 215 Tremont Street. Whole contents of Lot, 
23,384 feet. 

Ciry Hosrirat Buitpines. These Buildings are located on 
the Square, bounded by Harrison Avenue, Concord, Springfield, 
and Albany streets, containing 292,633 feet or about 6 7’ acres. 
The Wharf Lot, on Albany Street, in the rear of the Hospital 
Grounds, is used by the Trustees. Total cost of Buildings, 
Grading of Grounds, and Furniture, $408,844.34. This is ex- 
clusive of the Land. | 


Smatt-Pox Hosprrat, a wooden building on Albany Street, in 
the rear of the Hospital Buildings, is under the direction and 
supervision of the Trustees of City Hospital, and is occupied by 
the Keeper and his family, who have charge of all the sick that 
may be conveyed there. 

Otp Hancock ScHoor-HousE and Lot on Hanover Street, contain- 
ing about 4,890 feet, affording accommodations for Police Sta- 
tion No. 1; and three Primary Schools. 

Otp Enpicorr ScHoor-Housr, Cooper Street, 4,742 feet: now 
occupied as an Armory for the Light Artillery Company; and 
by two Primary and two Grammar Schools. 


Stone Jar, on Charles Street and Fruit Street, containing within its 
enclosure 134,250 square ft., with Lock-ups attached to the same. 

Recervinc-Hovusr — on North Grove Street, intended for the recep- 
tion of dead bodies, subjects for Coroner’s inquests, &c. 
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Lyinc-1n Hosrrrat. The Land and Buildings thereon, situated on 
Worcester and Springfield streets, purchased of the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital Corporation in 1858, for $45,000; resold to 
the New England Female Medical Society in 1859, for $50,000, 
and which reverted to the city in October, 1861. ,The Lot con- 
tains 40,000 feet, and is now occupied by Invalid Soldiers, and 
is known as the Discharged Soldiers’ Home. | 


Fanevir Hart Marker House, and Quincy Hatt, over the same. 
Rents, 1865-6, $52,293.90. The building covers 27,012 feet of land. 


Marker under Faneuit Hatt, containing about 8,250 feet. Rents, 
1865-6, $16,188.00. 


Oxtp Srare Hovsr and Lot, containing about 4,448 feet. Rents, 
1865-6, $10,950.00. 


Bripce Estarr, so called, containing about 1,228 feet. This is a 
wooden building, at the junction of Tremont Row and Court 
Street, being one of the estates purchased in 1847-8, for the 
purpose of widening those streets. 


GREENHOUSE in the Public Garden, with its appendages. 


SOUTH BOSTON INSTITUTIONS, Viz. : 


The House or Correction and the Lunatic Hospirau. 

These Institutions occupy an area of 631,700 féet of upland, to 
which is appended about 1,310,700 feet of flats, which, with the 
workshop, outhouses, and other appendages, the furniture, farm- 
ing, and mechanics’ tools and utensils, fire engines, provisions, 
stock on hand for manufacturing and other purposes, horses and 
other live stock belonging to the city. 

There is in the House of Correction workshop a good steam engine 
and boiler of twenty-horse power, with shafting, &c., for carry- 
ing the machinery of the contractors, and the necessary appara- 
tus for heating the workshops and Chapel with steam. 


HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Latin and English High, on Bedford Street, built in 1844. Lot 
12,980 feet. An additional story added in 1863. The Latin 
School was established in 1635, and the High School in 1821. 
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Normal, for Girls, on Mason Street, built in 1848, with large addi- 
tions and alterations in 1861-2. Lot 12,771 feet. 

Normal Training, on the corner of Allston and Somerset streets. 
Lot 5,488 feet, exclusive of Stable Lot. 812 feet in Stable Lot. 
The Stable is rented for $250 per annum. 

Adams, at East Boston, on Sumner and Lamson streets, built in 
1856, with an Engine House; the latter not occupied. Lot 
14,100 feet. 

Boylston, Fort Hill, built in 1818; rebuilt in 1852-3. Lot 8,204 
feet. 

Bowdoin, Myrtle Street, built in 1848. Lot 4,892 feet. 

Brimmer, Common Street, built in 1843. Lot 11,097 feet. 

Bigelow, Fourth Street, South Boston, built in 1849-50. Lot 
12,660 feet. 

Bowditch, South Street, built in 1861-2. Isot 12,006 feet. 

Chapman, Eutaw Street, East Boston, built in 1849-50. Lot 
13,040 feet. 

Dwight, Springfield Street, buil€in 1857. Lot 19,125 feet. : 

Eliot, North Bennet Street, built in 1838 ; rebuilt, and lot enlarged, 
1859-60. Lot 11,077 feet. 

Everett, Camden and N orthampton streets, on a City lot running 
from street to street. Lot 32,409 feet. 

New Franklin, Ringgold Street, corner Hanson, built in 1859. 
Lot 16,439 feet. | | 

Old Franklin, Washington Street, rebuilt in 1845. Lot 15,073 
feet. Now used for military purposes, and also occupied by a 
branch of the Quincy School. The Ward Room for Ward 10 is 
in this building. 

Phillips, new, corner of Anderson and Phillips streets, built in 
1861-62. Lot 11,190 feet. 

Prescott, on Prescott, Saratoga, and Bennington streets, East 
Boston, built in 1865. Lot 39,952 feet. 

Hancock, on Richmond and Prince streets, built in 1847. Lot 
27,468 feet, including land recently purchased for Primary 
School-house lot. 

Lyman, Meridian Street, East Boston, built in 1846. Lot 13,616 
feet. 

17* 
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Lincoln, Broadway, near K Street, South Boston, built in 1859. 
Lot 17,560 feet. 

Lawrence, corner of B and 3d streets, South Boston, built in 1856. 
Lot 14,343 feet. - 

Mayhew, Hawkins Street, built in 1847. Lot 9,625 feet. 

Quincy, Tyler Street, built in 1847, destroyed by fire in March, 
1859 ; rebuilt in 1859-60. Lot i ,766 feet. 

Wells, Blossom Street, built in 1833. Lot 6,890 feet. 

Winthrop,* on the Johnson Lot, Tremont Street, built in 1854-55. 
Lot 15,078 feet. 

Lot on Ferdinand Street, purchased in 1865 for a Grammar School- 
house, containing 25,691 feet, cost $32,171. 

Total number of feet of land occupied by High, Latin, Normal, 
and Grammar School-houses, 394,540 feet. The cost of these 
houses and land has been about $1,918,571.23. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Bennet Avenue, leading from North Bennet Street, built in 1842. 
Lot 1,583 feet ; 2 rooms. 

Blossom Street, built in 1845. Lot 5,055 feet; 3 rooms. 

Belcher’s Lane, built in 1840. Lot 1,639 feet; 2 rooms. 

Charter Street, 2 houses; the front has 4 rooms and the rear 3 
rooms. Lot 5,233 feet. 

Cooper Street, built in 1840. Lot 4,743 feet; 4 rooms. 

Concord Street, built in 1845, remodeled and enlarged in 1861. 
Lot contains 10,773 feet ; 12 rooms. 

City Point School, on Fourth Street between L and M, built in 
1850, enlarged in 1865. Lot 6,000 feet; 6 rooms. 

East Street, old house built in 1835; 12 rooms. New house built 
in 1866; 9 rooms. The lot contains 22,049 feet. 

East Street Place, built in 1849. Lot 2,743; 4 rooms. 

East Street (Hngine House), old No. 20’s house; 1 room— the 
lower story being used for storage. 

East Orange Street, built in 1850. Lot 2,500 feet; 3 rooms. 


we The Johnson School-house was built in 1835, taken down, and rebuilt, and name changed 
1854-55 
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Genesee Street, built in 1848. Lot about 5,4) .8 feet; 3 rooms. 

Groton Street, built in 1852. Lot about 4,56 7 feet; 6 rooms. 

High Street Place, built in 1860. Lot 3,940 feet; 6 rooms. 

Hawes, on Broadway, South Boston, two b uildings. The front, 
built 1823, the rear, in 1840. 8 rooms in front, and 3 rooms in 
the rear. The Lot contains about 11,401 - feet. > 

Hanover Avenue, on Hanover Street, opposit ie Charter Street, built 
in 1842. Lot contains 1,860 feet; 3 room s. 

Hanover Street (rear of the Church), built. in 1851. Lot 2,508 
feet; 3 rooms. 

Hudson Street (near Oak), built in 1850... Lot contains 3,840 
feet ; 4 rooms. 

Harrison Avenue (near Essex Street), built. in 1862. Lot 5,550 
feet; 4 rooms for schools, and a roora for the use of the 
citizens of Ward 5. 

Joy Street, corner of Smith Court, built in 1834. Lot 2,108 feet ; 
2 rooms. 

Lane Place; two houses with 4 rooms ear! 1, one built in 1847, and. 
the other in 1852. Lot contains 4,507 j feet. 

Lexington Street, East Beston, built ia 1846. Lot 3,777 feet, 
and 3 rooms. 

Mather School-house, on Broadway, betyv« en B and C streets, built 
in 1842. Lot 10,132 feet; 10 rooms, anda Ward Room for the 
citizens of Ward 7. 

Newbern Place, leading from Carver Sit reet, built in 1840. Lot 

_ 1,669 feet, and 3 rooms. 

North Margin Street, built in 1837. Lot; 1,655 feet; 2 rooms. 

North Bennet Street, built in 1862, h.as 6,790 feet of land, 4 
rooms, and a room for the citizens of Ward 2. 

‘Old Phillips, corner of Anderson and, Pinckney streets. Lot 
5,933 feet; 6 rooms, and a room for the citizens of the 6th 
Ward. 

‘Old Hancock, on Hanover Street; 3 rec oms. 

Paris Street (E. Boston), built in 1.849. Lot 4,693 feet; 6 
rooms. ; | 

Porter Street (E. Boston), built in 1.853. Lot 7,500 feet; 6 
rooms. 
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Poplar Street, built in 1860-61. Lot 6,040 feet; 6 rooms. 

Phillips (formerly Southac) Street, built in 1852. Lot 3,742 feet; 
4 rooms. ou te 

Purchase Place, and Lane Place; a Wooden House covering 1,043 
feet ; 2 rooms. 

Rutland Street, built in 1851. Lot 7,830 feet; 6 rooms. 

Sheafe Street, built in’ 1848; has 2,347 feet of land, and 3 
rooms. 

Silver Street (S. Boston), between Federal and A streets, built 
in 1848. Lot 5,382 feet; 6 rooms. 

Snelling Place, from Hull Street, built in 1855. Lot 4,799 feet ; 
6 rooms. 

South Margin Street, built in 1825. Lot 1,587 feet; 2 
rooms. 

Sumner Street, East Boston, near Lamson Street, built in 1843. 
Lot 2,260 feet ; 2 rooms. 

Suffolk Street, built in 1859-60. Lot 10,922 feet; 8 rooms. 

Thacher Street, built in 1846. Lot 1,988 feet; 3 rooms. 

Tyler Street, built in 1855. Lot 3,900 feet; 6 rooms. 

Wall Street, built in 1853. Lot 3,645 feet ; 6 rooms. 

Warren Street, built in 1854. Lot 8,047 feet; 6 rooms, and a 
Ward Room for the citizens of Ward 8. 

Webster Street (E. Boston), built in 1852. Lot 5,040 feet, and 
6 rooms. 

Williams Street, built in 1847, Lot 2,722 feet : not occupied. 

Washington Village, Dorchester, corner of Middle Street, built by 
the Town of Dorchester in 1848; was purchased by the City of 
Boston in 1855; was enlarged from four to twelve rooms in 
1865. The lot contains 12,041 feet. 

Washington Square, Fort Hill, built in 1863-64. Lot 4,000 feet ; 
6 rooms. 

Western Avenue, a wooden house on a water lot of 2,079 feet. 
The building (only) is owned by the’ City ; 2 rooms. 
The Primary School-houses occupy about 244,000 square feet 

of land. The cost of these houses and land has been BUCOE 

$1,069,688.00. 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Property is in charge of the Chief of Poliee, and kepét 
for use in his department. 

Sration Houses, viz.: 

No. 1.—In Old Hancock School Building, Hanover Street, twe 
first floors and basement. 

No. 2. — City Building, Court Square. 

No. 3.— Brick House, Joy Street, lot 4,234 feet. 

No. 4. — New Brick House, built in 1865, in La Grange Street, lot 
5,040.8, feet. . 

No. 5.— Brick House on East Dedham Street, lot 3,372: feet. 

No. 6.— Brick House, Broadway, South Boston. 

No. 7.— Brick House on Meridian Street, East Boston. Lot eon- 
tains 3,775 feet. 

No. 8. — Brick House on Commercial Street, Ward 2, covering: 
1,070 feet of land, fitted up in 1855. This is the Har- 
bor Police Office. 


TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS, connecting Stations 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 with Central Station or Head Quarters in the City Hall. 


Harsor Porice Boats. — Schooner ‘* Quarantine,” of 42 tons, with. 
her small boat, furniture and other appurtenances. The Harbor: 
Police Boat, 8 tons measurement, 23 feet long, schooner-rigged,, 
built in 1855, with iron ballast, sails, rigging, and furniture; cost, 
about $450, including two beds and two compasses ;. also two: 
Row Boats. 


Furniture. — A Rogue’s Gallery containing photograph likenesses: 
of 350 notorious male and female rogues ; Cooking: Ranges,. 
Clocks, three hundred Police Billies, ome hundred pairs. 
Handcuffs, Bedsteads, Beds and Bedding in the eight Station 
Houses. } 


One Horse anp Cuaise, one Sleigh, Harness, anct Buffale Robe. 
Various other articles, as per Schedule annexed to the Annual 
Report of the Chief of Police, dated in January, 1866, the esti- 
mated value of which is $26,484.05. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Stream Fire Enernes. — Eleven, located as follows, viz.: six in City 
proper, three at East and two at South Boston. 


Horse Hose Carrraces. — Eight, located as follows, viz.: six in 
. City proper, one each in East and South Boston. 


Hanp Hose Carrrace. — One at Washington Village. 


Hooxs anp Lappers. — Three Carriages, located as follows: two 
in City proper and one at East Boston. 


Horses. — Thirty-four. 

Fur, Wacons. — Two in Engine House, East Street, and one on 
Paris Street, East Boston ; one in Engine House No. 2, at South 
Boston. 


Fire Hooks. — Nine. 
Fire Lappers. — Eighty-eight of different sizes. 
Hose. — About Twenty Thousand Feet of Leading and Suction. 


STEAM Fire EnGinE Houses. — Eleven, located as follows, viz. : 
Broadway, near Dorchester Street ; Fourth, near K Street ; Wash- 
ington, near Dover Street ; Scollay’s Building ; Marion Street, E. 
B.; Wall Street; Purchase Street ; North Bennet Street; Paris 
Street, E. B.; Mount Vernon Street, corner of River; Sumner, 
corner of Orleans Street. 


Host Carrrace Hovusres.— Nine, viz.: Salem Street; Hudson 
Street ; Fruit Street; Northampton Street; Shawmut Avenue ; 
Chelsea Street, E. B.; Warren Street; B Street; Washington 
Village. 

Hook anp Lapprr Hovusss. — Three, viz.: one on Harrison Ave- 
nue, corner of Wareham Street; one on Friend Street ; and one 
on Sumner Street, corner of Orleans, E. B. 


Spare Apparatus.—One Steam Fire Engine; one Hook and 
Ladder Carriage; three Hand Engines; about Kight Hundred 
feet of three-inch Leather Hose. There is one Hose Carriage, 
with Four Hundred feet, of Hose, located on the Mill-dam. This 
Hose is only used by the residents of that location. 
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Resrrvorrs. — One Hundred and Thirty-two, of which thirteen are 
located at East Boston; nineteen at South Boston; and the 
balance in the different,Wards of the city. They contain from 
300 to 400 hogsheads each, and are mostly supplied by rain 
water from the roofs of buildings. Sixty-five of these reservoirs 
are now connected with the Cochituate Water Pipes. 


Tae Enetnes, Hosr, Cars, Axes, Lappers, and all the other 
Apparatus used by the Fire Department, are owned by the city, 
and are under the care and control of the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department. , 


Hyprants.— For supplying water in cases of fire, 1,507, viz.: in 
the City proper, 989; at South Boston, 327; at East Boston, 
191, an increase of 84, in all, over last year. The Hydrants 
are located at an average distance of 250 feet from each other. 


TELEGRAPHIC FIRE ALARMS. 


The following property is in charge of the Superintendent : 


Magnetic Fire Atarm Apparatus, in City Hall, the whole cost 
of which is over $40,000. 


Worxkine Lines or Wire, about seventy miles. 

| StanaL Boxes, in use, seventy-three. | 

STRIKING Macuines, twenty-seven, one of which is not in use. 
ENGINE-HOUSE ALARM GONGS, sixteen. 

ENGINEER’S Gongs, seventeen. 


Crocxs. — One Electric Watch Clock. One Repeating Clock for 
striking signals; one do. for tapping-box signals. 


Macnero-Erectric Macurnes, for striking bells, two. 
Revtay MAGnets, twenty. 
Orrice BELLs, eleven. 


Stock AND Furnirure.— One Switch-Board, one large Galvano- 
meter, for Alarm Battery, one do. for testing purposes, six small 
do. for Signal Batteries ; 2,000 feet new Iron Wire ; 600 Insulators ; 
50 Iron Brackets ; 2000 lbs. zinc, 1800 lbs. sulphate of copper, 
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800 porous cups for batteries ; lot of old machinery and old iron, 
useless except for repairing other machinery, or to sell as old 
material; Office Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, and sundry 
other articles. 


INTERNAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


The following property is in charge of the A re of the 
Health Department : 


-Sourn Crry Srasre, Snoprs, anp Sueps.—Situated on Albany 
Street, on the South Bay Territory, opposite Sharon Street. 
The lot belonged to the city, and contains 92,911 feet. The 
stable and buildings connected therewith are of brick. The 
stable is two stories high, with French roof, and has accom- 
modations for 100 horses. Total cost, exclusive of land, 
$79,089.23. 

Connected with the Stables are Blacksmith, Wheelwright, and 
Harness-makers’ Shops, with all the necessary tools, in which 
all the Wagons, Carts, Harnesses, &c., used by the Department, 
are constructed and kept in repair. 


OrraL Drepor.— Erected in the year 1864 on the wharf fronting 
on Albany Street, opposite Brookline Street, on the opposite 
side of the dock used by the Paving Department. The lot which © 
the building occupies, and the yard attached to the same, con- 
tains 32,780 feet, and belonged to the city. Total cost of build- 
ing $18,578.89. This building is used for the deposit of house 
offal daily collected in the city carts, and is thence conveyed 
from without the limits of the city by the contractor for the 
removal of the same. 


Wesr Srasre, North Grove Street.— This is a brick building, a 
story and half high, 128 feet by 50, located on North Grove 
Street, built in 1861. It has accommodations for 38 horses, 
with all the required out-buildings and conveniences. The lot 
occupies about 47,500 feet. 

The Superintendent of the Internal Health Department has charge 
of the City Stables, Horses, Carts, Wagons, &c., necessary for 
the business of keeping the Street, Places, Yards, Cellars, &c., 
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in good order and condition; collecting and removing from the 

city all the House Offal and abating nuisances of all kinds ; 
collecting all the House Ashes, dry dirt, &c. <A particular 
Inventory and Valuation of the property in his charge, including 
87 Horses, is attached to his Annual Report to the City Council, 
made in January last. The estimated value of the whole at 
that time was $59,483.39. 

Prisoners and Paupers are conveyed to and from the institutions 
at South Boston and to the Deer Island Steamboat by vehicles 
furnished by this Department. It also furnishes to each of the 
Sealers of Weights and Measures daily, a wagon for the trans- 
portation of Standard Weights and Measures required in their 
business. — 


Crry Puysicran’s Orricr, City Hall.— The following property is 
in charge of the Physician, viz.: Seventeen volumes of Medical 
Books relating to the business of the Department; various 
other books; one case of Instruments, and sundry other 
Instruments. 


PAVING DEPARTMENT. 


The following property is under the charge of the Superintendent 
of Streets: 


Buitping AND Wuarr on Albany Street, opposite Brookline 
Street, adjoining the City Stable. The building is of brick and 
wood, and covers some 8,000 square feet of land, and is divided 
into a shed for breaking stone for macadamizing, blacksmith 
and carpenter’s shops, and a tool-room. ‘The total contents of 
the Lot, including wharf and building, is 55,292 square feet. 
The building was erected in 1864, at a cost of $10,940.86. 


Cuartes Street Wuarr, opposite the Jail, containing about 
28,000 square feet; used for landing and storing of materials 
for the Department. 


Founpry Burtpine, on North Grove Street, Vine and Fruit 
streets; used for breaking stone for macadamizing, and for 
storage of tools and materials. ‘This building is under a lease, 


which came into possession of the city through the purchase of 
18 
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Attleboro’ Bank property, upon which the City Stable stands, 
on the opposite side of North Grove Street. 

The Superintendent of Streets, in his Annual Report to the City 
Council, January, 1866, gives a schedule of property belonging 
to the Paving Department, consisting of a horse, buggy, sleigh, 
harnesses, tools, &c. 


SEWER DEPARTMENT. 


The Superintendent of Sewers has under his charge 393,878 feet 
of sewers built by the city and under its exclusive control. He — 
occupies a small wooden building on North Grove Street, and 
a larger one on the South Bay Land, on Albany Street, for the 
storage of materials, tools, etc. ; also a wharf lot on same street 
for landing materials. In his Annual Report to the City Coun- 
cil, January, 1866, the Superintendent of Sewers gives a schedule 
of the tools and other property belonging to this Department. 


SEALERS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are two of these salaried officers annually appointed by the 
Mayor, under the ordinance of July, 1863. One of them has 
charge of the business of the north section, and the other that 
of the south section, of the city. They have in their charge 
property consisting of various sets of standard weights and 
measures, etc., as set forth in detail in their respective reports, 
July, 1864, which they report to the Auditor substantially the 
same, April 30, 1866. 


CITY ENGINEER'S OFFICE. 


The following articles are in charge of the City Engineer, viz. : 


Instruments for Surveying and Drawing; Drawing and other 
Paper, Books, Tools, Drawing-boards and Horses; Hanging 
Maps and Plans of the city since 1795; 39 volumes of Plans 
and Profiles of streets; 52 Hanging Maps and Plans; 3,011 
loose Plans in drawers; and various Other articles. 
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LAMP DEPARTMENT. 


The Superintendent of Lamps has charge of 3,541 Gas, and 1,383 
Fluid Lamps; Posts, Brackets, Ladders, Oil Cans, Measures, 
Canisters, and other furniture in use by the Lamp Department- 


PUBLIC SCALES. 


One on the South Stable Yard, Albany Street; one on Haymarket 
- Square; one on Central Square, East Boston. 


POUNDS. 


One on the Sonth Bay Land; one at East Boston, and one at 
South Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


Tn the various offices in City Hall, Court House, Jail, Registry of 
Deeds, Probate Office; in the Grammar and Primary School- 
houses owned by the city, and in several rooms hired for school 
and other purposes. 


COMMON, eEvc. 


List of property in charge of Superintendent of Common and Squares. 
One Deer House on Common, 1 Duck House on Public Garden, 
8 hand-carts, 3 lawn-mowers, 2 wheelbarrows, 1 horse snow- 
scraper, 1 snow-plough and planer, 1 stone roller, 1 cast-iron 
roller, 1 carpenter’s bench, 21 shovels, 20 hoes, 10 old scythes, 
10 snaths, 4 sickles, 12 garden trowels, 6 edging irons, 3 tree 
scrapers, 6 iron rakes, 5 wooden rakes, 8 spades, 10 picks, 10 
pick handles, 11 spading forks, 1 pair English grass shears, 
2 pair pruning shears, 1 grindstone, 1 iron bar, 1 garden reel and 
line, 1 pruning chisel, 1 hand bell, 1 post iron wrench, 1 wagon 
wrench, 2 braids (Common), 1 brand (Public Garden), 2 hot-bed 
frames and 10 sashes, 5 ladders, 2 benches, 1 basket, 2 images 
(Chester Park), 6 cast-iron vases, 2 statue frame coverings, 70 
cast-iron and 20 wooden notices (Keep off the grass), 150 bundles 
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broom stuff, 60 feet rope, 1 tool-chest and tools, 6 whetstones, 
86 cast-iron seats, 16 feet hose, 6 water-pots, 1 stove, 1 pair 
blocks, 1 American flag, dahlia bulbs, 200 flower-pots, barrels, 
water-pails and brooms, 2 barrels grain, 5 barrels turnips, 4 saws, 
1 axe, 1 garden syringe, 1 saw-horse, 300 dahlia poles, 120 
garden trellises, 167 zinc-top seats, and 88 cast-iron do., 1 
lantern, 4 manure-forks, 9 broom-handles, 2 hay-forks, 2 iron 
posts and. caps. 


Live Stocx.—9 deer, 8 ducks, 2 swans. 


CEMETERIES. 


SEVEN, viz.: the South, on the Neck; the Central, on the Common ; 
the Granary and the Chapel, on Tremont Street ; one on Copp’s 
fill; one at South Boston; and one at Hast Boston. 


Mount Horr Cemetery. — Located in the towns of Dorchester and 
West Roxbury, about 54 miles from the city. Contents 842 
acres. House occupied by the Superintendent of the Cemetery, 
is owned by the city. 


Tomps. — Thirty-nine in the South Burial-Ground. 
One Infant Tomb in the South Burial-Ground. 
Two Infant Tombs in the Copp’s Hill Burying-Ground. 
One for Adults and one for Infants in the Granary Burial-Ground. 
One in the Chapel Burial-Ground for Infants. 
One in the Central Burial-Ground for Infants. 
Three receiving Tombs at East Boston. 


[Se No graves are now allowed to be dug in the Cemeteries in the 
City proper. : 
One FuNnERAL Car. 


Heppinc Cuurcu Crock —transferred from the Deer Island 
Building to this Church. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


FRANKLIN FUND, 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF YOUNG MECHANICS, 


As it stood March 21, 1866. 


Dr. FRANKIIN, in his will, gave the inhabitants of Boston, in 
1791, one thousand pounds sterling, which he directed to be 
loaned in sums of not more than £60 nor less than £15, to one 
applicant, at 5 per cent. interest; to be repaid in annual instal- 
ments of 10 per cent. each. These loans are restricted to ‘“‘ Young 
married artificers, under the age of 25, who have faithfully served 
an apprenticeship in Boston, so as to obtain a certificate of good 
moral character, from at least two respectable citizens, who are 
willing to become their sureties in a bond for the repayment of the 
money.” , : 

The Doctor calculated (not anticipating any losses) that the one 
thousand pounds would increase in the course of one hundred 
years, to one hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds, ($582,000) ; 
and of this amount he would have the managers lay out £100,000 
in public works; and the remaining £31,000 he would have con- 
tinue on interest for another term of one hundred years, at the end 
of which time he calculated that the fund would be £4,610,000 ; 
of which, £1,610,000 was to be at the disposition of the inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston, and the balance to the Government of the 
State. 

The Trustees under the will are the Selectmen (now Board of 
Aldermen), united with the ministers of the oldest Episcopalian, 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in the Town of Boston. 
The first loan was made in May, 1791. 

18* ¢ 
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Amount deposited with Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, 

Amount deposited in Provident Institution for 
Savings, 

Amount deposited in Suffolk Institution for 
Savings, 

Amount of one bond, 


Amount March 21, 1866, 


Amount as above, 
Amount December 31, 1864, 


$109,204 53 
451 91 


430 12 
80 00 


os 


$110,166 56 


$110,166 56 
102,156 73 


$8009 83 


———— 


Increase in 1865, 


Wirrtiam Minor, Esq., Treasurer of this fund for fifty-five years, 
tendered his resignation at the time of sending in his annual and 
final account to the Board of Aldermen, February 17, 1866, which 
was accepted, and on the 16th May, 1866, the Trustees of the fund 
elected Frederic U. Tracy, Esq., City Treasurer, to fill the vacancy, 
and he has accepted the trust. The office of the Treasurer is at 
City Hall. The fund amounted to $9,000 when Mr. Minot became 
its ‘Treasurer. | 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL MEDAL FUND. 


This is a legacy by Bensamin FRANKLIN, in 1790, the interest on 
which, since 1792, has been invested in Silver Medals, and dis- 
tributed at the annual examination, among the most deserving 
boys in the WriTING AND GRAMMAR DEPARTMENTS. 
One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, $1,000 00 


LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL FUND. 


This is a donation made by the late Hon. Apsorr LAWRENCE, of 
Boston, in the year 1844, the interest on which is payable annually 
to the Sub-Committee of the Eneriseo Hien Scnoor for the time 
being; and is by them distributed in prizes for the best perform- 
ances in various branches of Literature and Science in that 
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Institution; and in such other rewards to the scholars in that 
School as the Committee shall recommend. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, $2,000 00 


LAWRENCE LATIN SCHOOL FUND. 


This is a donation made by the late Hon. Asporr LAWRENCE, in 
the year 1845, the interest on which is payable annually to the 
** Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Pusric Latin ScHoot, 
for the time being,” and is distributed in Prizes for the general 
encouragement of the Scholars in such a way as the Sub-Commit- 
tee of that School shall consider advisable. 

One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, $2,000 00 


LATIN SCHOOL PRIZE FUND. 


This is a donation from a number of Gentlemen of Boston, in 
the year 1819, the interest of which is invested in Prizes which 
are annually distributed among the most deserving Scholars in the 
Pousric Latin ScHoor. 

One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, $1,050 00 


WEBB FRANKLIN SCHOOL FUND. 


This is a legacy made in the year 1828, by Rurus Wess, Esq., 
who was for a great many years a Writing Master in one of our 
Public Schools. 

The Income from this Fund is applied to the purchase of Books, 
&c., for the use of the Indigent Scholars in the Writing DeEpart- 
MENT OF THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, $1,000 00 


SMITH FUND. 


This is a legacy by Asret Situ, EsqQ., of Boston, who died in 
1815, to the S—ELEcTMEN of the Town or Boston, for the time being. 

The Income from this Fund is appropriated towards the expense 
of ‘‘the Free Instruction of CoLorep CurILpReNn in Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic.” 
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One Certificate of City Five per cent Stock, payable in 

the year 1880, for $4,000 00 
Eleven Shares Suffolk National Bank, Boston, par value, 1,100 00 
Thirteen Shares in the Boston and Providence Railroad 


Corporation, par value, 1,300 00 
Four Shares Continental National Bank, par value, 400 00 
Two United States 753, Bonds, 200.00 

$7,000 00 


POOR WIDOWS’ FUND. 


This is a donation made by Mrs. Joanna Brooker and others 
to the Selectmen of Boston for the time being. 

The Income from this Fund is paid over in equal proportions, to 
the Aldermen of the city, and they distribute the same, at their 
discretion, for the reKkef of Pook Wipows Aanp Sick PEOPLE. 

One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, due 

1878-79, $1,500 00 


One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, 1,700 00 
$3,200 00 


PUBLIC LIBRARY FUNDS. 


BiceLow Funp.— This is a donation made by Hon. Joun P. 
BieEeLow, in August, 1850, when Mayor of the city. 

The income from this Fund is to be appropriated to the purchase 
of Books for the increase of the Library. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock for $1,000 00 

Payable to the Chairman of the Committee on the Public Library 
for the time being. 


Bates Funp. —This is a donation made by Josuua Barrs, Esq., 
of London, in March, 1853. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock for $50,000 00 

‘¢ The income only on this Fund is to be, in each and every year, 
expended in the purchase of such Books of permanent value and 
authority as may be found most needful and most useful.” 

Payable to the Mayor of the city for the time being. 
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Puititirs Funp.— This is a donation made by the Hon. 
JONATHAN Puitiips, of Boston, in April, 1853. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, for $10,000 00 
The interest on this Fund is to be used exclusively for the pur- 
chase of Books for the said Library. 
Also, a bequest by the same gentleman, in his will, ‘dated 28 
September, 1849. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, for $20,000 00 


The interest on which is to be annually devoted to the main- 
tenance of a free Public Library. 

Both of these items are payable to the Mayor of the city for the 
time being. 

Mr. Phillips died on the 29th July, 1860, at the age of 82, and 
this latter sum was realized by the city in April, 1861. 


_ Lawrence Founp. — This is a bequest by the late Hon. Assorr 
LAWRENCE, of Boston. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, for $10,000 00 
The interest on this Fund is to be exclusively appropriated for 
the purchase of Books for the said Library having a permanent 
value. 
Payable to the Mayor of the city for the time being. 


Townsenp Funp.— This is a note secured by mortgage on an 
Estate in the town of West Roxbury, for $4,000. 

It is a donation from William Minot, and William Minot, Jr., 
Esqrs., executors of the will of Miss Mary P. Townsend, of Boston, 
at whose disposal she left a certain portion of her estate, in trust, 
for such charitable and public institutions as they might think 
meritorious. Said executors accordingly selected the Public 
Library of the City of Boston, as one of such institutions, and at- 
tached the following conditions to the legacy: ‘‘ The income only 
shall in each and every year be expended in the purchase of Books 
for the use of the Library; each of which books shall have been 
published in some one edition at least five years at the time it may 
be so purchased.” 


FRANKLIN CiLus Funp. 
One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock for $1,000 00 
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This is a donation made in June, 1863, by a Literary Association 
of young men in Boston, who, at the dissolution of the Association, 
authorized its Trustees, Thomas Minns, John J. French, and J. 
Franklin Reed, to dispose of the fund on hand in such manner as 
to thein should seem judicious. ‘They elected to bestow it on the 
Public Library, attaching to it the following conditions: ‘‘In 
trust, that the income, but the income only, shall, year by year, be 
expended in the purchase of books of permanent value for the use 
of the Free Public Library of the city, and, as far as practicable, of 
such a character as to be of special interest to young men.” The 
Trustees expressed a preference for books relative to Government 
and Political Economy. 

Besides the above, the following donations have been made to 
the Public Library, and the amounts have been appropriated to the 
purchase of books, according to the intention of the donors, viz. : 


The late Hon. Samuel Appleton, $1,000 00 
Mrs. Sally Inman Kast Shepard,’ 1,000 00 
James Brown, Esq., late of Cambridge, 500 00 
J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., 800 00 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, Esq., 200 00 
James Nightingale, Esq., 100 00 
$3,100 00 
RECAPITULATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY TRUST FUNDS. 

Bigelow donation, ; $1,000 00 
Bates donation,. 50,000 00 
Phillips donation, 10,000 00 
Phillips bequest, 20,000 00 
Lawrence bequest, : 10,000 00 
Miss Townsend’s bequest, 4,000 00 
Franklin Club, 1,000 00 
Invested Funds, $96,000 00 


Donations expended, 3,100 00 


$99,100 00 
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PHILLIPS STREET FUND. 


This is a bequest from the Hon. Jona. Puriirps, who died in 
July, 1860. 

One Certificate of City Six per cent Stock, payable to the Mayor 
of the city for the time being, for $20,000. 

The interest on this fund ‘‘may be expended annually by the 
Board of Aldermen, subject to the approval of the Mayor, to adorn 
and embellish the Streets and Public Places of the city.” 


CITY HOSPITAL FUNDS. 


Tue Goopnow Funp.— Mr. E isHa Goopyow, of South Bos- 
ton (Ward XII.), who died in the year 1851, and whose Will is 


‘dated 12 July, 1849, bequeathed to the city “‘ all the rest and resi- 


due of his Estates, real and personal, not otherwise disposed of,” 
— supposed to be some $25,000 in value,—for the purpose of 
establishing, in the.Eleventh or Twelfth Wards of the city, a Hos- 
pital for the Sick. One half of said funds to be applied for the 


_ establishment and maintenance of free beds, which should always 


be at the disposal and under the control of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment of said Hospital for the time being. Under this Will, the 
city came into possession of certain real estate situated on Cross 
Street, which has been disposed of, and has produced thus far the 
sum of $16,500, which has been invested in City of Boston Six per 
cent Stock. 

There is a lot of Land belonging to this Estate, situated on 
Third Street, South Boston, containing 6,683 4 feet, valued by the 
Assessors, in 1860, at $4,000. The New York Central Railroad 
passes through this lot, but no settlement for damages has ever 
been made with this corporation. 


Tne Nicnuors Funp.— Mr. Lawrence Nicuoxis, who died in 
September, 1862, made the following bequest to the city: 
**T give to the City of Boston, towards the establishment and 
endowment of a City Hospital, in case such hospital shall have 
been established at the time of my decease, the sum of one 
thousand dollars.” And in case such hospital should not have 
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been established by the city at the time of his decease, he directed 
the same amount to be deposited with the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, and suffered to accumulate by the addi- 
tion of interest, until such an hospital should be established. 

The Executor of the will, Wm. Perkins, Esq., has paid into the 
Treasury nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars and twenty-five 
cents ($937.25), being the amount devised, less the Internal 
Revenue Tax on the same, and $530.50 as one of the ‘“ residuary 
legatees in the United States,” from the surplus remaining undis- 
posed of. The $937.25, with the accumulated interest thereon, 
has been invested in a Certificate of City Stock for $1,000. The 
balance ($530.50) remains in the hands of the City Treasurer. 


RECAPITULATION CITY HOSPITAL FUNDS. 


Goodnow Fund. — One Certificate City Six per cent, : 
_ payable to the Mayor for the time being, $16,500 00 


Nichols Fund. — One Certificate Six per cent Stock, 
payable to the Mayor for the time being, 1,000 00 


Cash in City Treasury, 530 50 


———— 


$18,030 50 - 


The ordinance in relation to the City Hospital, R. O. Sec. 9, 
page 328, provides that said script shall be deposited with the 
Auditor, who shall receive the interest as the same shall become 
due thereon, and add it to the moneys which shall have been 
appropriated for the use of the hospital. 


ee PE RvOUrr RTA ERA OeNYS 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 
1866-67, 


And an Estimate of the Ways and Means of meeting the same. 


By the fifteenth section of the Ordinance on Finance, the Audi- 
tor of Accounts is required to lay before the City Council, in the 
month of February, annually, an estimate of the amount of money 
necessary to be raised for the expenditure ®f the then ensuing 
financial year, under the respective heads of Appropriation ; to- 
gether with an Estimate of the Ways and Means of paying the 
same. 

Such estimates were duly made, and laid before the Council in 
February last; they were referred to a Special Committee, by 
whom an order was reported which finally passed the City Council. 

That Order was in substance as follows : 


It is hereby ordered by the City Council, That to defray the Ex- 
penditures of the City of Boston and the County of Suffolk, for the 
financial year which will commence with the first day of May, 1866, 
and end with the last day of April, 1867, the following sums of 
money be, and the same are, hereby respectively appropriated for 
the objects and purposes as explained in the Auditor’s Estimate 
and in the applications of the various Committees and Boards. 

And it is further ordered, That no money shall be expended, and 


_ no debt be incurred, for any object or purpose, for which a specific 
appropriation is herein made, beyond the amount which is so spe- 


cifically appropriated: Provided, however, that any sums of money 

which may be subscribed or contributed by individuals, to promote 

the object of any of the foregoing appropriations, and which form 

no part of the estimated income of the city, shall be strictly ap- 
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APPROPRIATIONS—1 866-67. 


plied, according to the intention of the contributors, and shall be 
credited to said appropriation ac@ordingly ; that is to say : For 


Armories, | 
Advertising and Newspapers, 
Annuities, ‘ 
Bells and Clocks, 

Bridges, 

Boston Harbor, ! 
Cemeteries, 

County of Suffolk. 

Common, 

City Debt, 

City Hospital, 

External Health Department, 
Engineer’s Department, 

Fire Alarm Department, 

Fire Department and Engine-houses, 
Internal Health Department, 
Interest on City Debt, 
Incidental Expenses, 

Lamps, 

Market-houses, 

Militia Bounty, 

Mount Hope Cemetery, 
Overseers of the Poor, 

Old Claims, 


Paving, Grading, and Repairs of Streets, 


»Police, 

Public Buildings, 

Public Library, 

Pusxic INSTITUTIONS, Viz. : 
House of Industry, 
House of Correction, 
Lunatic Hospital, 

New Lunatic Hospital, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$100,000 00 
58,000 00 
48,000 00 
20,000 00 


16,000 
4,000 
1,200 
2,000 
13,500 
9,400 
7,825 
200,000 
36,000 
360,000 
75,000 
2.500 
15,000 
15,500 
142,000 
923,440 
525,000 
75,000 
206,000 
7,800 
20,000 
8,000 
55,300 
1,500 
190,000 
430,469 
50,000 

33,000 


_ $226,000 00 $2,725,434 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
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Amounts brought forward, 
Steamboat H. Morrison, 
Pauper Expenses, 
General Expenses at City Office, 


Printing and Stationery, 
Reserved Fund, 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES, Viz. : 
Grammar School Instructors, 
Primary School Instructors, 
Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, 
Grammar Schools, School Committee, 
Primary Schools, Public Buildings, 
Primary Schools, School Committee, 
Salaries of Officers Sch’l Com’tee, &c., 


State Tax, 

Sewers and Drains, 

Salaries, 

Unliquidated Street Claims, 
Widening and Extending Streets, 


$226,000 00 


12,000 00 
10,000 00 
5,000 00 


ee 


$340,000 00 
165,000 00 
78,000 00 
32,900 00 
60,000 00 
7,000 00 
12,000 00 


Water Works, including Int’st on cost of the Works, 


War Expenses, 


Total Appropriations for 1866-67, 


Amount appropriated, 


From which deduct the Estimated Income, as stated 


on page 221, viz.: 


We have the amount to be raised by taxation, viz., 


To meet which a Gross Tax was ordered to the 


amount of 


From which deduct for abatements, losses, and 
amount which will not be-realized in time for 


this year’s service, viz., 


We have the amount required, viz., 
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$9.725,434 00 


258,000 00 
30,000 00 
100,000 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


694,900 
1,100,000 
35,000 
95,000 
30,000 
100,000 
680,500 
50,000 


$5,893,834 00 
$5,893,834 00 


870,550 00 


$5,023,284 00 
$5,274,484 00 


251 200 00 


$5,023,284 00 


WAYS AND MEANS.- 


1866-67. 


An estimate of the Ways and Means of meeting the Expendi- 


tures of the Crry or Boston and the County oF SUFFOLK 


for the financial year 1866-67. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1866, and ending with 


the last day of April, 1867. 


Armories, 

City Hospital, 
Common, 

County of Suffolk, 
External Health, 
Fees, &c., 

Fire Department, 
Interest, 

Internal Health Department, 
Militia Bounty, 
Markets, 

Outstanding Taxes, 
Overseers of the Poor, 
Public Library, 
Public Institutions, 
Paving Department, 
Police Department, 
Rents, 

Sewers and Drains, 


Amount carried forward, 


$10,000 
6.000 
1,100 
40,000 
1,000 
2,200 
100 
50,000 
17,700 
20,000 
950 
100,000 
7,000 
200 
25,000 
3,000 
4,200 
90,000 
105000 


$388,450 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


WAYS AND MEANS—1 866-67. 221 


Amount brought forward, $388,450 00 
School Fund, 7,000 00 
Unclaimed Drafts, 1,500 00 
Water Works, 473,600 00 

- Estimated Income, $870,550 00 


Estimated Expenditures, as stated on page 219, $5,893,834 00 
Estimated Income, as above, 870,550 00 


Amount to be raised by Taxation, 1866, for the 
financial year, 1866-67, $5,023,284 00 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
* 


CITY AND COUNTY TREASURER, 


FOR THE 


FINANCIAL YEAR 


eco evo.) 


TREASURER’S OFFICE. 


City of Boston, May 10, 1866. 
To the Honorable City Council: 


Gentlemen, —I respectfully present herewith my Accounts with 
the City and County for the financial year ending April 30th. 
Your obedient servant, | 
F. U. TRACY, 


City Treasurer. 


CIT OW BOSE O:N:. 


In Common Council, May 10, 1866. ° 
Referred to the Committee on the Treasury Department. Sent 


up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, 


President. 


In Board of Aldermen, May 14, 1866. 
Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, 


Chairman. 
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Dy. Crry or Boston, in Account Current from May 1, 1865, 


1866. No. 


April 30.| To Cash paid on Mayor's ‘a 
Drafts, and charged to the 
following appropriations, 


Viz: 
Armories, 1 $15,761 93 
Annuities, 2 930 16 
Advertising, 3 8,477 25 
Bridges, 4 10,997 29 
Bells and Clocks, 5 1,224 33 
Boston Harbor, 6 11,640 37 
Back Bay, 7 85,656 O1 
Brown Contract, Ferdinand 

Street, 8 53,850 00 
Common, 9 25,204 48 
Cemeteries, ny 10 4,990 95 
City Hospital, ; ile 74,390 29 
City Debt, 12 195,216 66 
City Hospital Building, &c., 13 58,884 20 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 14 107,282 02 


————— 


Amount carried forward, $649,505 89 
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to April 30, 1866, with Frep. U. Tracy, City Treasurer, 


1866. 


April 30./By Cash received and credited 


to the following Appropria- 
tions, viz. : 


Armories, 

from Commonwealth for 
1864-65, 

from Commonwealth for 
1865-66, 


Bonds, 
Instalments on Bonds, 


Common, 
Rent of Greenhouse, 


Cemeteries, 
Land for part of Cemetery 
on Washington Street, 


City Hospital, 
from Superintendent, 
Interest on Trust Funds, 


City Debt, 
Permanent Loans by order 
of City Council, 


City Registrar, 
for Publishments, 


City Clerk, 
for License Fees, &c., 


Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
from Water Board, 


Dog Fund, 
from City Clerk, 


Dover Street, 
Instalment on Estates sold, 
Rent of House 


External Health, 
from Port Physician, 


Fire Department, 
from Chief Engineer, 


House of Industry, 
from Directors 
Institutions, 


of Public 


Amounts carried forward, 


No. 
of 


Acc. 
ye a 


75 


78 


80 


$2,800 00 
9,573 78 


oo 


6,198 27 
1,925 00 


oo 


2,731 00 
. 156 25 


9,555 72 


$9,555 72 


Gr. 


$12,373 78 
63,978 66 


1,025 00 


5,743 67 


8,123 27 
597,150 00 
1,488 50 
1,432 18 
366 00 


1,725 00 


$697,754 58 
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Dy, Crry TreAsurer’s Account, Continued. 
1866. A he 
mount brought forward, $649,505 89 
April 30.| Dover Street, 15 7,508 25 
Engine Houses, 16 9,441 46 
Engineering, 17 8,924 32 
External Health, 18 1,105 86 
East Street School-house 
Yard, 19 2,000 00 
Eastern Railroad Wharf, 20 2,206 14 
Fire Department, 21 134,791 17 
Fire Alarms, 22 17,025 73 
Grammar Schools, School 
Committee, 23 40,516 54 
Grammar Schools, Public 
Buildings, 24 74,206 29 
House of Industry, 25 87,202 73] 
House of Correction, 26 50,472 36 
High and Latin School-house, | 27 1,887 50 
Hancock School-house Yard, | 28 28,170 20 
Internal Health, 29 TSU, 71 boo 
Incidental Expenses, 30 99,066 36 
Instructors of Grammar 
Schools, 31 262,545 26 


Amount carried forward, $1,666,287 61 


= 
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Crry TrEAsuRER’s ACCOUNT, 


1866. 


Amounts brought forward, 
April 30. 


from Commonwealth for 
Paupers for 1864, 


House of Correction, 
from Directors for Public 
Institutions, 


Hay Scales, 
from Superintendent South 
Scales, 


Internal Health, 
for House Offal, 
for Abating Nuisances, 
for Sale of Manure, &c., 
for hemoving Ashes, 
for Sale Street Dirt, 
for Sale Old Materials, &c., 
Work for Police Depart- 


ment, 
Sewer Depart’t, 
Paving y 


Public Buildings, 
City Hospital 
Public Lands, 


Incidentals, 
Refunded on Draft, 
City Solicitor collected for 
Pauper Support, 
Rent Ward Room, &c., 


Interest, 
on Bonds, 
on Taxes, 
on Bank Deposits, 
on Rents, Scrip, &c., 


Instructors Grammar Schools, 
Interest on Trust Funds, 


Lunatic Hospital, 
from Directors for Public 
Institutions, 


Library, 
Interest on Mortgage Notes, 
from Librarian, 
Interest on Trust Funds, 


Market, 
Coal and Gas delivered oc- 
cupants, 
Amount carried forward, 
20 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


Continued. 


Or. 


$9,555 72 
165 10 


5,500 00 
959 46 
1,205 75 


3,504 75} 


1,459 25 
356 42 


1,850 75 
238 00 
3,280 25 
234 90 
574 00 
AT4 25 


42 15 


113 58 
178 23 


12,156 38 
8,603 80 
65,259 83 
4,482 69 


240 00 
293 92 
6,716 00 


$697,754 58 
9,720 82 


26,964 90 


34 31 


19,637 78 


333 96 


90,502 70 


492 14 


16,994 91 


7,249 92 


649 10 


$870,335 12 
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a. Crry Treasurer’s Account, Continued. 
1866. a ‘ 
mount brought forward, $1,666,287 61 
April 30.| Instructors of Primary Sch’ls, | 32 140,755 56 
Lamps, 33 209,425 77 
Lunatic Hospital, 34 43,167 47 
Library, 35 38,056 00 
Markets, : 36 5,563 38 
Mount Hope, 37 13,390 74 
New City Hall, 38 210,928 80 
New Lunatic Hospital, 39 25,108 33 
Overseers of the Poor, 40 44,500 00 
Old Claims, ‘| 41 1,221 42 
Ofial Depot, 42 4,423 83 
Public Institutions Office, 43 4,746 54 
Paving and Repairs of Sts., 44 161,001 77] — 
Public Buildings, 45 37,082 33 
Police, 46 396,206 47 
Primary Schools, School Com- 
mnittee, 47 5,075 12 
Primary Schools, Public 
Buildings, 48 52,722 81 
Public Lands, 49 13,882 26 


Amount carried forward, $,3,073,546 21 
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Ciry TREASURER’s ACCOUNT, 


Gx. 


Continued. 


1866. 


Amount brought forward, 
Militia, 
from Commonwealth for ’64, 


from Commonwealth for ’65,| 98 


Mount Hope Cemetery, 
for Lots sold, 
Graves, Fees, &c.,’ 


New City Hall, 
for sale sundry articles,. 


Overseers of Poor, 
from Treas’r of Overseers, 
from’ Commonwealth for 
Paupers, 


Paving, 
Assessments on Sidewalks, 


Public Buildings, 
Rent Faneuil Hall, 
1 payment sale Police.Sta- 
tion, Canton Street, 


Police, 
from Chief for extra ser- 
vices of Officers, Truck 
and Carriage Licenses, 
from Officers’ Fees collected 
by Clerk of Police Court, 


Public Lands, 

Rent South Bay Lands, 

from Supt. of Sewers, 

Land on Upton Street, 

Land on Shawmut Place, 

Extension time to build on 
Concord and ‘Tremont 
streets. 


Peddlers, 
Licenses, 


Pauper Expenses, 
_ from Directors for Public 
Institutions, 


Primary School Houses, 
Rent School-house, West 
Cedar Street, 
Payment Primary S. House, 
West Cedar Street, 


Amount carried forward, 


105 


106 


107 


108 


$1,027 50 
11,599 00 


_—- 


5,886 50 
4,149 85 


4,469 15 


4,436 50 
4,998 10 


637 00 
1,011 04 
555 00 
486 40 


800 00 


2,290 00 


$870,335 12 


12,626 50 


10,036 35 
2,688 31 


6,759 15 
3,824 94 


546 00 


9,434 60 


3,489 44 
32 00 


536 40 


4,195 00 


$924,503 81 
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ay. Crry Treasurer’s Account, Continued. 
1866. a ‘ be, s 
mount brought forward, $3,073,546 21 
April 30.) Printing and Stationery, 50 18,279 29 
Prescott Street School-house, | 51 69,5385 76 
Pauper Expenses, 52 7,498 50 
Primary School-houses, Alter- 
ations, 53 39,257 48 
People’s Ferry Drops, 54 6,042 35 
Primary School-house, East 
Street, ° 55 13,747 34 
Relief Fund, 56 117,469 30 
Recruiting Expenses (Tem- 
porary Loan), 57 132,100 00 
Sewers and Drains, 58 43,019 68 
Salaries, 59 114,350 71 
Steamboat, 60 11,527 04 
Steam Fire Engine House, 
East Boston, 61 12,383 14 
Station House, Ward 8, 62 35,653 25 
School-house Lot, Ferdinand 
Street, 63 32,171 00 
Steam Fire Engine House, 
No. 10, 64 15,670 15 


Amount carried forward, $3,742,251 15 
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City TREASURER’s ACCOUNT, 


Continued. 


hae Amount brought forward, 
April 30.| Rents, 
from Public Buildings 
Market Houses, 109 
Relief Fund, 
from Commonwealth, 110 
Recruiting, 
from Commonwealth, Re- 
turn Bounties, 
from Individuals, 
Bounties, 


Return 
Dy 


Sewers and Drains, 
Assessments, 
Superintendent for Permits, 
Materials sold, 112 


Steamboat, 
Directors for Public Insti- 
tutions, 113 


Sealers of Weights, 
for Fees, 114 
Station House, Ward 8, 
Rent Ward Room, 
Sale Building, 


1 Payment on Sale Estate, {115 


School Fund, 

from Commonwealth, 116 
Steam F. E. House No. 10; 

from Supt. Public Buildings,|117 


Laxés, 
Collected for 1865, 
Collected for 1864 and older, 
from Commonwealth, Pro- 
portion Tax on Corpor’ns,|118 


Temporary Loan, 1865-66, 
Amount obtained in antici- 
pation of the Taxes, hi9 
Tremont Street, 
Payments on Estates sold, |120 


Unliquidated Claims, 
Exchange of Land, 


Estate on Charter Street, {121 


Amount carried forward, 


20* 


$68,906 25 
25,457 22 


7,800 00 
720 00 


14,046 41 
827 23 
368 19 


410 30 


457 53 
2,391 96 


5,520,781 84 
174,620 97 


402,797 28 


1,946 22 
1,430 00 


Or, 


$924,503 81 


94,363 47 
290,007 28 


15,241 83 


2,260 85 


3,259 79 
8,082 08 


255 00 


6,098,150 09 
898,725 00 


1,280 00 


3,376 22 


$8,351,564 58 
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ay. Crry Treasvurer’s Account, Concluded. 


Rees Amount brought forward, 
April 30.} Temporary Loan, 
Unliquidated Street Claims, 
Widening Streets, 
War Expenses, 
Winthrop School-house Yard, 
Water Works, 


Cash paid on the following 
Accounts, but not drawn 
for by the Mayor, viz. : 


Interest on City Loans, 

Water Works, interest on 
cost, 

State Tax,—City proportion 
for 1865, 

Militia Bounty, 


Balance, 


vA 
72 


73 
74 


$3,742,251 15 


898,725 00 
47,419 38 
95,319 46 
28,371 18 
13,784 36 
127,458 O01 


—_—— 


435,472 69 
453,925 00 


1,592,501 00 
11,599 00 


$4,948,328 49 


2,498,497 69 


$7,441,826 18 


2,784,272 86 


$10,226,099 04 
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Crry Treasurer’s Account, Concluded. Or, 


aia Amount brought forward, $8,351,564 58 
April 30.| Widening Streets, aS 
Old Materials sold, La- 


grange Street, $171 00 
of Metropolitan R. R. Cor- 

poration, 750 00 
for Widening Kingston St., |122 2,700 00 

— 3,621 00 
‘| Water Works, 

for Water Rates, 462,221 92 
Payments by Water Board, 9,134 00 
Shutting off Water, 1,058 00 
Mortgage Notes paid, 258 54 
Int. on Mortgage Notes, 123 170 29 


472,842 75 
War Expenses, 


Amount returned on Draft, |124 60 00 
Winthrop School-house Yard, 
Sale old Building, 125 100 00 
Hancock School-house Yard, 
Sale old Building, 126 706 50 
Water Loan, 1865, 
Amount obtained by Order 
of City Council, 127 115,000 00 


$8,943,894 83 


Cash on hand May 1, 1865, 1,282,204 21 


$10,226,099 04 


COLES TOR Ae i epee PEM a ee ' $2,784,272 86 


Boston, April 30, 1866. 
ERRORS EXCEPTED, 


FREDERIC U. TRACY, 


City Treasurer. 
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ar. 


1866. 
April 30./To Cash paid as follows, viz. : 


On Mayor’s Drafts through 
the Auditor’s office, 


On Drafts drawn by the 
Board of Accounts, on the 
County Treasurer, which 
do not. pass through the 
Auditor’s office, 


On other drafts by the same 
authority, viz. : 


Witnesses, Jurors, &ce. 
In the Superior Criminal 
Court, 
In the Superior Civil Court 
In the Police Court, 
In the Supreme Judicial 
- Court, 
Coroners’ Inquests, 


Balance Jail Account, by the 
Jailor, 


April 30.) To Balance 


128 


129 


130 
131 
132 


133 
134 


135 


| 


County oF Surro.K, in Account Current, from May 1, 1865, 


$45,553 82 


4,051 33 
$55,034 83 
17,379 10 
10,338 05 
4,388 75 
2,847 80 
— 89,988 53 
83,456 38 


$173,050 06 


$97,851 62 
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to April 30, 1866, with Frep. U. Tracy, County Treasurer, @¥. 


1866. 


April 30.| By Cash received as follows, 
Vion 


From Sheriff, for fines and 


costs received by him, 136 | $49,143 93 
From Clerk of the Police 
Court, fines and costs in 
criminal cases, $27,147 89 
Fees in civil cases, 137 2,804 07 
aa 29,951 96 
From Justice in Chelsea, 
fines and costsin Police 
Court, 138 857 45 
From Justice in N. Chel- 
sea, fines by him, 139 « 76 00 
From Master of House of 
Correction, fines and costs 
received by him, 140 101 51 
From House of Industry, 
Deer Island, fines and 
costs, 141 109 95 
From Clerk Superior Crim- 
inal Court, half surplus 
fees for 1865, 142 1,609 69 
From Cl’k of Superior Court, 
half surplus fees, 143 347 95 
$75,198 44 
Planes, ie (ts Fe he 97,851 62 
$173,050 06 


Boston, April 30, 1866. 
ERBRors EXCEPTED, 
FREDERIC U. TRACY, 


County Treasurer. 
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CHL eY ie One mB Canc NG 


In Common Council, May 24, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Treasury Department, to whom 
was referred the accounts of the Treasurer and Collector of the City of 
Boston, for the year ending April 30, 1866, respectfully 


REPORT 


That they have made an examination of said accounts, and compared 
them with the books in the Treasurer’s office; and they find that the 
entries correspond with the receipts and vouchers on file. The business 
of the office during the past year has exceeded that of any previous year. 


On City Account, $10,226,099 04. 
On County Account, 173,050 06 


$10,399,149 10 


The balance of Cash on hand was $2,686,421 24 
The amount of Bonds and Notes held by the City 

was 291,225 31 
The amount to the credit of the Committee on the 

Reduction of the City Debt was 2,748,365 O1 


Represented by the balance of cash on hand, and advances made on 
loans not yet issued. This is the largest amount ever before credited to 
that Committee. 
The Committee on the Treasury Department are gratified in being able 
to present such a satisfactory exhibit of the financial affairs of the city. 
For the Committee. 
NATH’L C. NASH, 
Chairman. 


In Common Council, May 24, 1866. 


Accepted. Sent up for concurrence. | 
' BENJAMIN DEAN, 


President pro tem. 


In Board of Aldermen, May 25, 1866. 


Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, 


Chairnan. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


The following sketch of the life and services of General Scott 
is taken principally from the Army and Navy Journal: 


WINFIELD Scott, Brevet Lieutenant-General in the Army of 
the United States, fifty-two years one of its Major-Generals, an 
twenty-three years its General-in-Chief, was born June 13, 1786, 
on his father’s farm, fourteen miles from Petersburg, Virginia. 
Ilis grandfather was a Scotchman, of the family of Buccleugh, 
and escaped with difficulty to America, after having fought for 
the Pretender at Culloden. The youth went to school, spent a 
couple of years at William and Mary College, studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1806, and next year went to Charleston, 
intending to settle there. 

When President Jefferson, in May, 1807, before the trip to 
Charleston, called for volunteers to exclude the British from 
landing on our coasts, young Scott at once enlisted, and served 
in the Petersburg cavalry troop. Almost instantly on his arrival 
at Charleston, he found that a war with Great Britain was ex- 
pected to follow the embargo, and instantly gave up his legal 
plans and went by sea to New York, to obtain a commission. 
But this alarm also was false, and the eager volunteer had to 
return again to Virginia, where a commission as captain of light 
artillery, already promised by the President, and dated May 3, 
1808, reached him, and he entered upon his career as a soldier. 

The military and political career of General Scott from this 
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time are too universally known to need detailed statement. 
After fighting bravely at Queenstown Heights, where he com- 
manded during part of the day, the cowardice of the Militia 
forced him to surrender to an overwhelming force of British and 
Indians. . He was soon exchanged, and in the campaign of 1813 
served under Dearborn as Adjutant-General, with the rank of 
Colonel, and at the same time as Colonel of his regiment, with 
which he was often actively engaged in the field. He com- 
manded, and was wounded, at the capture of Fort George, May 
27th; served well through Wilkinson’s Montreal campaign of 
that year; was commissioned Brigadier in March, 1814, and 
placed in charge of a camp of instruction at Buffalo, with his 
officers and. troops much improved in discipline and efficiency. 
He now served a vigorous and brilliant campaign, being present 
at the taking of Fort Erie, winning the battle of Chippewa, and 
doing good service at Lundy’s Lane, where he was twice 
wounded. He was now brevetted Major-General, presented 
by Congress with a gold medal, and urged by influential per- 
sons to accept the Secretaryship of War, but declined. 

After the peace, General Scott made a visit to Europe, at the 
interesting period when the allied troops were occupying Paris; 
and returning home, resumed ‘his military duties, and remained 
thus employed until the Mexican war. In March, 1817, he 
married Miss Maria Mayo of Richmond. In 1825 his code of 
Army Regulations was published; in 1832 he was on service in 
the “Black Hawk War;” in the latter part of the same year he | 
went South to command the national troops at Charleston and 
elsewhere in that section, during the nullification excitement. 
In 1835 he was ordered to Florida, but recalled and employed 
in the Creek war, and afterward sent before a court of inquiry, 
but dismissed with honor. In the frontier troubles connected 
with the Canadian rebellion of 1857, and subsequently with the 
disputes two years later on the northeastern boundary line, and 
with the removal of the Cherokees from Georgia in 1838, 
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General Scott was efficient, conciliating and useful as an officer 
and negotiator. 

The personal hostility of Jefferson Davis defeated several 
attempts to make General Scott Brevet Lieutenant General, but 
this rank was at last conferred in 1855. 

During the early part of the Rebellion, General Scott was 
much in consultation with Government, and did his best to per- 
form his official duties as General-in-Chief, but he was now too 
infirm for so colossal a charge, and on October 31, 1864, he re- 
tired from office, retaining by special act of Congress his pay 
and allowances. In the succeeding month he sailed for Europe 
on a tour for his health, but soon returned in consequence of the 
danger of war consequent upon the Trent difficulty, intent to 
prevent it. 

He died at West Point, on Tuesday, May 29th, aged eighty 
years, lacking about two weeks. His departure was not unex- 
pected, as his powers had for some time been failing. He had, 
for a considerable period, been the oldest general officer in the 
United States, if not in the world, and his death is an occasion 
of great interest, both as the close of a very long, very honora- 
ble, and very useful career, and because he was, in a certain 
sense, the representative man of the old Army, as organized for 
the War of 1812, and as maintained during the subsequent 
quarter of a century, until the immense enlargement of that 
body, which so totally changed its character, at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion. 


Uae Os LON, 


At a meeting of the Board of Aldermen held on May 31st, 1866,— _ 


ALDERMAN JOHN 8. TYLER, with some prefatory remarks, 
submitted to the Board the following resolves :— 


ReEsoLveD, — That the City Council of Boston have heard, with 
feelings of profound sorrow, of the demise of LizrurreNANT-GENERAL 
WiInFIELD Scort. 

RESOLVED, — That the eminent services of the illustrious deceased, 
alike as a military chieftain and as a negotiator of international 
disputes, will cause his memory to be cherished as one of the most 
illustrious of American citizens. 

ORDERED, — That a copy of these resolves be transmitted to the 
family of the deceased. 


The foregoing resolves and order were read and passed 
unanimously. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, May 31, 1866. 


Passed unanimously in concurrence. 
JOHN ©. HAYNES, President pro tem. 


Approved, June 2d, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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In accordance with the foregoing vote of the City Council, 
His Honor the Mayor transmitted a copy of the above resolu- 
tions to the family of General Scott, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing letter : — 


Mayor’s Orricr, City Hatt, 


Boston, June 6th, 1866. 


To the family of the late Lieut.-General Winfield Scott: 


In behalf of the City of Boston, I transmit a copy of the Reso- 
lutions, passed by a unanimous vote of both branches of the 
Government, on hearing of the decease of your illustrious 
relative. 

This sad event awakened in the minds of our citizens deep 
feelings of regret and sorrow. 

It showed itself in the tolling of bells, the dienes of memo- 
rial guns, the display of flags at half mast, and the usual demon- 
strations of public grief. 

General Scott’s patriotic career and his estimable private 
virtues were highly appreciated during his life, and his memory 
will ever be cherished by the people of Boston. 

In transmitting the official action of the City Government, 
allow me to mingle in the general sorrow, and to present my 
personal sympathies to the family of the deceased. 


I have the honor to remain 
Yours, very truly, 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


BROADWAY RAILROAD, 


FIFTH LOCATION. 


1866. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 11, 1866. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, June 11, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Broadway Railway Company for an extension 
of location in South Boston and over Dover-street Bridge and 
Albany Street, report the following Order of Location. 


For the Committee, 


BENJ. JAMES, Chairman. 


ORDERED: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Broadway Railway Company to lay down tracks in several of 
the streets of the City of Boston, the said Company shall have 
the right to lay down a single track in K Street, from Fourth 
Street to Highth Street; in Eighth Street, from K Street to 
Dorchester Street; across Dorchester Street to Goddard Street ; 
in Goddard Street, from Dorchester Street to EH Street; in E 
Street, from Goddard Street to Sixth Street; in Sixth Street, 
from FE Street to Federal Street, there connecting with the tracks 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company. Also in C Street, from 
Sixth Street to Fourth Street; in Fourth Street, across the tracks 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company in Federal Street, and 
across the tracks of the Old Colony & Newport Railroad Com- 
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pany in Fourth Street, to the Dover-street Bridge; upon and 
over the Dover-street Bridge to Albany Street; in Albany Street, 
from the Dover-street Bridge to Beach Street, there connecting 
with the tracks of the Broadway Railroad Company as now laid 
down. Also curved tracks connecting the tracks of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company on Federal Street with the tracks of 
the Broadway Railroad Company on Fourth Street, north and 
south of Federal Street. 

The Broadway Railroad Company shall also have the right 
to enter upon and use the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company on Federal Street, between Fourth and Sixth streets, 
~ for such compensation for the use of their tracks as may be 
agreed upon by the respective Companies; and in case of dis- 
agreement the compensation to be paid shall be determined 
according to law. 

The Broadway Railway Company shall also have the right 
to construct suitable turnouts, as follows: One on K Street, 
between Seventh and Highth streets; one on Highth Street, near 
G Street; one on Highth Street, near Dorchester Street; one on 
Sixth Street, between D and FE streets; one on Fourth Street, 
between A and Federal streets; one on Albany Street, between 
the Dover-street Bridge and Troy Street; and one on Albany 
Street, on the bridge over the tracks of the Boston & Worcester 
Railroad Corporation. 

The right to lay down these tracks is upon the condition that 
the said Broadway Railroad Company shall, at all times after 
the rails are laid down, keep in good order and repair such 
portion of the strects and bridges as are occupied by its tracks, 
and three fect on each side thereof, to the satisfaction of the 
Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets. 

Also upon the condition that the whole work of laying down 
the tracks granted by this order, and the precise location of the 
same, and the form of rail to be used, shall be under the direc- 
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tion and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that in laying down the rails the space 
between the rails and eighteen inches outside of each rail, shall 
be paved with granite blocks of such size and quality as the 
Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 

Also upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other horse-railroad company to run cars 
over the tracks located by this order, for such compensation for 
the use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by the respective 
companies; and in case of disagreement, the compensation to be 
paid shall be determined according to law. 

Also upon the condition that the said Broadway Railroad 
Company shall accept this order of location, and agree in 
writing to comply with its several conditions, within twenty days 
of the date of its passage, and file such agreement with the 
City Clerk; otherwise it shall be null and void. 
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In Board of Aldermen, June 11, 1866. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 11, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom: was re-committed the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for a location in 
Federal and Summer streets, and the order of notice on the 
same, respectfully report the following order of location. 


For the Committee, 


BENJ. JAMES, Chairman. 


OrDERED: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several 
of the streets of the City of Boston, the said Company shall 
have the right to lay down a double track in Federal Street, 
from Beach Street to Summer Street; also a single track in 
Summer Street, from Federal Street, to a point in the easterly 
line of Lincoln Street, extended; also the right to construct a 
suitable turnout in Summer Street. 

The right to lay down these tracks is upon the condition that 
the said Metropolitan Railroad Company shall, at all times after 
the rails are laid down, keep in good order and repair such 
portions of the streets as are occupied by its tracks, and three 
feet on each side thereof, to the satisfaction of the Committee on 
Paving and the Superintendent of Streets. Also that the whole 
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work of laying down the tracks, and the precise location of the 
same, and the form of rail to be used, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and 
the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also that when the tracks are laid down, the space between 
the rails and three feet outside of each rail shall be paved with 
granite blocks of such size and quality as the Superintendent of 
Streets shall direct. 

Also under the further condition that the Board of Aldermen 
reserve the right to allow any other horse-railroad company to 
run cars over the tracks located by this order, for such compen- 
sation for. the use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by the 
respective companies; and in case of disagreement the compen- 
sation to be thus paid shall be determined according to law. 

Also under the further condition that said Metropolitan Rail-’ 
road Company shall accept this order of location, and agree 
in writing to comply with its several conditions, within twenty. 
days of the date of its passage, and file said acceptance and 
agreement with the City Clerk; otherwise it shall be null and 
void. 
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June 19th, 1866. 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the 
petition of N. C. Munson offering to fill up with gravel the Lot 
of Land situated upon the Back Bay which was deeded to the 
City of Boston December 31st, 1864, by the Boston Water 
Power Company, to be used as a Public Square, or for the 
erection of a building to be devoted to fine arts—also, to fill 
one-half of the surrounding streets, having fully considered the 
subject would respectfully submit the following 


REPORT: 


The Committee having viewed the premises are unanimous 
in the opinion that it should be filled immediately to avoid any 
nuisance liable to occur in its present condition. The petitioner 
— Mr. Munson — has rails now laid by the side of this lot and 
facilities to do this filling, with good gravel, at a much cheaper 
rate, viz., $4 per square, than it could be done with any other 
material. This is the same price that the Boston Water Power 
Company are paying him for filling their lands. The Committee 
requested the City Engineer to ascertain the amount of filling 
required, and the following estimate has been received: 
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OFFICE OF City ENGINEER, 
Boston, June 5th, 1866. 


The amount of filling required to bring the Lot 

of the “Institute of the Fine Arts” within the 

lines of the surrounding streets to grade “16” is 

five thousand seven hundred and seventy-four 

squares, 5,774 squares. 
The amount required to fill one-half of the 

surrounding streets to grade “18” is two thou- 


sand one hundred and four squares, 2,104 squares. 
Total 7,878 squares. 
(Signed) THOS. W. DAVIS, 


Asst. City Engineer. 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the cost of 
said filling will amount to the sum of thirty-one thousand five 
hundred and twelve dollars ($31,512). The Committee, believ- 
ing it to be for the interest of the City to have this work done 
at the present time, would’ recommend the passage of the 
annexed Order authorizing a loan for the above purpose. 


For the Committee. 


SAMUEL D. CRANE, Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, June 21, 1866. 


OrDERED: That the Treasurer be and hereby is authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of Thirty-two thousand dollars ($32,000), to be 
expended under the direction of the Committee on Public 
Lands in filling up the Land upon the Back Bay which was 
conveyed to the City of Boston by the Boston Water Power 
Company by Deed dated December 31, 1864. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 


GRADE AND SEWERAGE 


OF THE 


CHURCH STREET TERRITORY, 
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In Board of Aldermen, June 19, 1866. 


Ordered: That 1000 copies be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, June 19, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, to whom 
was referred so much of the Mayor’s address as relates to the 
“Church-street Territory,” so called, and to whom was also 
referred the petition of Francis Richards and other citizens of 
Ward Nine, that the City would take measures to remedy the 
Church-street nuisance, and the communication of W. G. 
Underwood in behalf of the citizens of Ward Nine on the 
same subject, have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
report: 

That immediately upon their appointment, they appeared 
before the Legislative Committee on Sanitary Necessities, when 
a full hearing was had, the residents of the territory making a 
true representation of the existing defects in the drainage, 
caused by the action of the Boston Water Power Company and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in filling up the Back Bay, 
thereby cutting off the free and perfect drainage the said 
residents previously possessed. Upon the representations thus 
made and by a personal inspection of the premises in question, 
the Committee on Sanitary Necessities reported a bill to the 
Legislature which was passed and approved by the Governor 
May 10,1866. This bill would have enabled the City of Boston 
to have thoroughly abated the nuisance had the Boston Water 
Power Company accepted the same, which by the 10th section 
made its acceptance by this Company the condition of its taking 
effect. (See bill as printed in City Document No. 60.) 

The Boston Water Power Company in accordance with the 
said 10th section, called a meeting of the stockholders of said 
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Company on the 5th day of June, and voted unanimously to 
reject said act, being an act entitled “An Act for the better 
drainage of certain lands in the City of Boston, approved May 
10, 1866.” 

Thus upon the Water Power Company rests the responsibility 
of the continuance for the time being of this great, and in a 
sanitary point of view, alarming nuisance. 

The President of the Boston Water Power Company stated 
before the Legislative Committee, as he did also before your 
Committee, that the Boston Water Power Company were “ willing 
to and would contribute an equitable proportion towards the 
expense that might be incurred in raising the grade of the said 
territory ;” 
February by the chairman of your Committee, to confirm the 
promise so made by putting it in writing, he has to this day 
declined any answer to said letter, other than a verbal remark; 
“that he could not be considered to bind the Boston Water 
Power Company by any remarks of his, as the action of said 


but when addressed in writing on the 15th of 


Company must be by a vote of the Company at a meeting 
legally called for that purpose;” in other words, though he 
might appear before Committees as the President of the Boston 
Water Power Company, and thus mislead them, whatever he ~ 
might say would have no binding force upon said Company. 

The recent action of the Water Power Company leaves the 
City without any authority to take and lay out the property in 
question, and thus abate the nuisance; but the nuisance must be 
abated, and the question now before the City Council is, how 
shall it be done, and at whose expense ? 

As far as the City of Boston is concerned there is no legal 
liability resting upon them for the damage done, by the closing 
up of the private drains which the proprietors of the land had 
and enjoyed previous to the action of the Water Power Company 
and the Commonwealth. 
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The legal liabilities of the City in regard to drainage are as 
follows: | 

1. The City is not bound to furnish drainage to any one. 

2. The City is not responsible for any fault in any system of 
drainage which has not been regularly adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen. 

3. The only liabilities of the City in respect to drainage is 
to keep such drains in proper repair and working order as the 
Board of Aldermen have adopted, and according to the system 
which the Board have ordered. 

As no system of drainage for the territory in question has 
ever been adopted by the Board of Aldermen, the City is not 
liable for the deficiency that now exists, and your Committee 
would particularly call the attention of the owners of estates now 
suffering, to this fact, many of whom, under the impression of a 
legal liability on the part of the City, decline to do anything to 
aid the authorities in the matter of its improvement. It being 
clear that no liability rests upon the City of Boston, the question 
arises, how far we are morally liable, in equity, good conscience 
and for the health, happiness and prosperity of our citizens to 
aid the respective owners in abating a nuisance which, if allowed 
_ longer to continue, will hazard the lives of those of our citizens 
who by the force of circumstances are obliged to remain dwellers 
upon this unhealthy district. | 

The territory embraced in the act of the Legislature, and con- 
sidered necessary to be graded and properly drained, is bounded 
on the north by Boylston Street, on the east by Pleasant Street, 
on the southeast and south by Tremont Street and the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad, and on the west by Ferdinand Street, 
and the extension of the same northwardly in a straight direction 
to Boylston Street, containing 487 houses, covering 810,197 
square feet of land (without the streets) and valued for taxation 
May 1, 1865, $2,747,900, but without the houses on Boylston 
and Providence streets, and excluding that portion of the Proy- 
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idence Railroad Company’s grounds lying west of Church Street, 
the number of houses in the district would be 447, with 608,220 
square feet of land, and the valuation by the assessors $1,800,000. 

The portion of the district authorized to be improved by the 
act of the Legislature, and which it is proposed to demolish and 
to relay out by new streets and lots, is bounded on the north by 
Providence Street, on the east by Pleasant Street, on the south- 
east and South by Tremont Street and the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, and on the west by Ferdinand Street, and the extension 
of the same northerly in a straight direction to Providence Street, 
excluding from the above district the Boston and Providence 
Railroad grounds lying west of Church Street, the area of the 
same including streets according to the plan submitted is 825,000 
square feet; area of present street is 225,000 square feet, leav- 
ing 600,000 square feet as the present property in said district, 
without any improvement or change. Area of above property 
by assessors, 608,220 square feet; valuation by assessors , 
$1,800,000, 

On the plan submitted to the Committee of the Deiat by 
your Committee for the contemplated improvement the result of 
land left for sale would be 500,000 square feet; streets per said 
plan, 325,000 square feet—825,000 square feet as above shown. 
To fill the territory to grade 12 and the street to grade 18, 
above mean low water, would take as estimated 30,000 squares 
of earth, which at $5 per “square” would amount to $150,000. 
_ Add this to the assessors’ valuation—$1,800,000, you have the 
gross cost of the improvement—1,950,000; say in round figures 
$2,000,000. From this you would receive for the buildings now 
standing upon the territory such sums as they could be sold for, 
and for the land, situated as it would be on wide streets in the 
centre of the city, near the Common and Public Garden, 500,000 
square feet, and if sold at an average of $2 per foot, the cost of 
the improvement would be $1,000,000, less the amount the 
present buildings and materials would sell for. By the act of 
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the Legislature the City of Boston was authorized to “ purchase 
or otherwise take the lands or estates or any of them with the 
buildings and other fixtures thereon situated and laying within 
the district.” 

The whole responsibility of the improvement, with its cost, 
was put upon the city of Boston, and which the city was ready 
and willing to assume; and the deficiency, if any, between the 
cost and the sales of the property was by the act to be adjusted 
as follows: The Supreme Judicial Court, upon application of 
the Board of Aldermen, were to appoint three commissioners, 
who, upon a hearing of the whole case as to the causes which 
had impaired the drainage (and made it necessary to raise the 
same), either by the Commonwealth or the Boston Water Power 
Company, and assess the amount of such deficiency upon the 
Commonwealth and Water Power Company, as in equity and 
good conscience they should each contribute; but the Water 
Power Company have declined to allow the act to take effect, 
fearful of an award made on the principle of “ equity and good 
conscience” for if in “equity and good conscience,” the commission 
should decide the Boston Water Power Company were not 
responsible for any damage that has been caused to the owners 
of lands which heretofore drained into the Back Bay, by the 
filling up of the empty basin, the said company would not be 
called upon to contribute one cent; and the same remark would 
apply to the Commonwealth, and such an award would leave the 
whole cost to be paid by the city of Boston. The risk of such 
a decision made by impartial men the city of Boston was and is 
willing to assume. The whole responsibility of the failure to 
improve the territory as contemplated rests with the Boston Water 
Power Company, who by their action have defeated the city in its 
attempt to rescue this territory from becoming a plague spot in 
the heart of our community—for by the rejection of the act 
referred to by the Boston Water Power Company, the city of 
Boston is powerless to do anything other than by the action of 
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the Board of Aldermen as a Board of Health in declaring such 
portions of the territory as are dangerous to the health of the 
inhabitants, a nuisance, and to abate it accordingly. 

Had the act of the Legislature taken effect your Committee 
would have recommended the appointment of Commissioners, 
with full power to adjust with the owners of the estates for the 
value of the same and to hold their office until the whole matter 
was finally settled and the improvement fully completed; but the 
act failing, the only recommendation we can now offer is, that the 
whole subject be referred to the Board of Health, with an earnest 
request that they adopt prompt and efficient measures for the 
abatement of the nuisance as the law has conferred upon them. 

The object for which your Committee were appointed having 
been defeated, as before stated, by the Boston Water Power 
Company, nothing further now remains for them to do but to 
suggest that the whole subject be referred to the Board of Health, 
Your Committee respectfully ask to be discharged. 


SAMUEL D. CRANE. 
BENJAMIN JAMES. 
EDWARD F. PORTER.. 
ALEXANDER WADSWORTH. 
NAHUM M. MORRISON. 
WESTON LEWIS. 
AUGUSTINE G. STIMSON. 
DANIEL G. GRAFTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 19, 1866. 
Read and accepted. : 
Sent down for concurrence. 

G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
In Common Council, June 21, 1866. 


Concurred. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 
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CLVY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


OF THE 
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OFFERED BY THE 


BOSTON WATER POWER COMPANY. 


1866. 
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In Common Council, June 28, 1866. 


The Committee on Public Lands to whom was referred the 
Communication from the Boston Water Power Company, offering 
to the City of Boston a Lot of Land on Dedham Street, reserved 
for the City in a certain Indenture, dated Dec. 31st, 1864, 
having duly considered the subject, would recommend the 
passage of the accompanying orders. 


For the Committee. 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, Chairman. 
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In Common Council, June 28, 1866. 


OrDERED: That the City Council accept from the Boston 
Water Power Company the Lot of Land offered by them on 
Dedham Street, and containing twenty-two thousand five hundred ° 
square feet (22,500), which lot was reserved for the City in a 
certain indenture, dated Dec. 31st, 1864, by and between the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Boston Water Power 
Company, and the City of Boston, and that the same be placed 
in charge of the Committee on Public Lands. 


ORDERED: That the Treasurer be and hereby is authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars (12,000), and that the amount 
of eleven thousand two hundred and fifty dollars be appro- 
priated for the payment of the land, described in the foregoing 
order—the deed of the same to be to the satisfaction of the 
City Solicitor. 
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COMMON WEALTH Or MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ee 


To authorize the erection of a Sea Wall, and the filling of certain 
flats in Charles River, to abate a nuisance. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in Gien- 
eral Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. The city of Boston is hereby authorized and 
. empowered to build a Sea Wall in the Charles River, on or within 
the following described lines: Beginning at the point of inter- 
section of the northerly side of Revere Street with the Harbor 
Commissioners’ line, as established in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, and extending in a straight line southwesterly for 
a distance of six hundred and twenty-two feet to a point forty 
feet distant westerly and perpendicular to the said Harbor Com- 
missioners’ line, thence on a concave arc of a circle of fourteen 
hundred feet radius southwesterly for a distance of eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet to a point forty feet distant northerly 
and perpendicular to the Harbor Commissioners’ line on the 
northerly side of the Mill-dam, established in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty; and to fill up to a proper grade the enclosed 
flats between the above described lines and the Harbor Commis- 
sioners’ lines herein referred to, in order to abate and prevent a 
nuisance arising from the discharge and deposit of sewerage 
matter upon those flats, now situated outside the reach of the 
scouring forces of the current of Charles River. And the city 
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of Boston is hereby authorized to make any contracts with the 
riparian owners and any other parties as to the building of the 
Sea Wall, the filling of said flats and the future use thereof when 
filled, subject to the express condition that the flats filled under 
the authority hereby granted, shall not be used for building pur- 
poses or for any other purpose than for ornamental grounds and 
a street. 

Sect. 2. The building of the Sea Wall and the filling up of 
said flats shall be under the general supervision of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, and subject to all the regulations and 
conditions provided for in the Act entitled “ An Act to establish 
a Board of Harbor Commissioners.” 


House of Representatives, May 16, 1866. 
Passed to be enacted. 


JAMES M. STONE, Speaker. 


In Senate, May 1T, 1866. 
Passed to be enacted. 


JOSEPH A. POND, President. 


May 19, 1866. 
Approved, 


ALEX. H. BULLOCK. 


Secretary’s Department, Boston, May 21, 1866. 


A true copy, 
OLIVER WARNER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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In Board of Aldermen, July 2d, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Overseers of the Poor, to 
whom was referred the order calling for an inquiry into the 
progress made in obtaining subscriptions for the conditional 
fund of thirty thousand dollars, to be raised in part payment of 
the expense of erecting a Central Relief building, have attended 
to that duty and beg leave to 


REPORT: 


That they have had a conference with the Treasurer of the 
fund alluded to and find that subscriptions have been made to 
the amount of $16,550. 

The Overseers of the Poor have made every effort to raise the 
$30,000 required under the following order of the City Council, 
approved December 30, 1864. 


OrpERED: That when thirty thousand shall be raised by 
private contribution, and paid into the City Treasury, to provide 
a building for the use of the Overseers of the Poor, and such 
Charitable Societies as the City Council may from time to time 
designate to be occupants thereof, the City of Boston will appro- 
priate the said sum and such amount in addition thereto as may 
be necessary, not exceeding thirty thousand dollars, to the pro- 
curing of such a building; the building however shall be the 
property of the city, and the City Council shall have the exclusive 
right to control and dispose of it as they shall deem expedient. 
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But they have been met by the objection, urged by many of 
our most liberal and wealthy citizens, that this is a work which 
should be undertaken, and the whole expense borne by the City 
itself and taxed equitably upon all the citizens. 

The need of such a building as is proposed is so well set forth 
in an article printed in the Daily Advertiser, Nov. 16, 1865, that 
we quote from it the following extracts: 


‘‘'We have many noble edifices in our city. We have school- 
houses admirably arranged and of appropriate architecture. We 
have’ churches, commodious, and some of them handsome. We 
have warehouses, not a few of which are unsurpassed in our own 
or in any other land. We have a Public Library capacious enough 
for all present needs, and with land enough in reserve to allow of 
enlargement to the full measure of future wants. We have jails 
and hospitals and houses of industry strikingly adapted to the 
objects for which they were erected. A new Horticultural Hall 
has just been completed, worthy of the excellent association to 
whose uses it is dedicated. And more recently still, a noble City 
Hall has been thrown open, whose proportions are in keeping with 
the character of a liberal and munificent community. One more 
building remains to be erected; perhaps more than one, but cer- 
tainly one. It need not be expensive. It ought not to be osten- 
tatious. A plain, simple, substantial structure is all that is wanted. 
Its uses will give it a sufficient attraction. Its object will be its 
best ornament. It is that Bureau of Charity, or Central Relief 
Building for the Poor, which has been so earnestly recommended 
by the Overseers of the Poor under their new organization. It is 
a building where all the charities of the city may be concentrated ; 
where the Overseers of the Poor, and the Provident Association, 
and the Society for the prevention of Pauperism, and any and all 
other associations who may be willing to unite, may have con- 
venient and contiguous offices, and may keep up a system of relief 
and registration which shall be common to all. It is a building to 
which every poor person may be directed, with the assurance that 
in some one of its offices the wants of the deserving and the desti- 
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tute will be relieved. It is a building to be kept open at all hours 
of every day, so that there shall be no excuse for begging in the 
street or application at the door. It is a building where imposture 
cannot escape detection, while honest poverty will never fail of 
assistance or employment. Such a structure will do more to sys- 
tematize and economize the administration of our public and pri- 
vate charities than anything which could be devised. And never 
was there a greater call for economizing and systematizing our 
charities than now. The restoration of peace and the return of 
those who have been engaged in the war cannot fail to bring to our 
doors an immense number of new applicants for aid. The high 
prices of provisions and fuel and clothing greatly enhance the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with them. ‘The prospect of a visitation of the 
cholera, too, demands the most careful provision for the poor, who 
may not only be its victims themselves, but may communicate it to 
their neighbors. Everything calls for system and economy in the 
administration of our charities. Let there be a single bureau, in a 
* central but retired situation, where the public and private charities 
of the city may be dispensed, and where a complete registration of 
all deserving and all undeserving cases may be open to the inspec- 
tion of such as are interested in the subject.” 


The Committee learn that the lease of the Temporary Home 
in Charles Street will soon expire, and that, if renewed, a large 
expenditure will soon be necessary to make the building com- 
fortable. 

For these reasons the Overseers urge that the City revise the 
condition on which a relief building shall be erected, so that it 
shall only be necessary to raise $20,000 by subscription. 

The Committee would therefore respectfully recommend the 
passage of the accompanying orders. 


For the Committee. 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, Chairman. 


CED YEOH bOST ON. 


OrperED: That the Order approved December 30, 1864, in 
relation to private contributions towards the erection of a Cen- 
tral Relief building for the use of the Overseers of the Poor, 
be so amended that the City shall provide such a building 
whenever the sum of $20,000 shall have been raised by private 
subscription for the purpose, and paid into the City Treasury. - 
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Mayor's Orrice, Crry Hatt, 
Boston, July 2d, 1866. 


To the Honorable the City Council: 


It affords me much gratification to transmit to your honorable 
body a communication from the Trustees of the Public Library, 
proposing to assume with the consent of the City Government, 
the custody of “the Prince Library.” 

The Rev. Thomas Prince, a pastor of the Old South Church . 
from 1718 to the period of his death 1758, was particularly 
distinguished for his interest in all matters connected with the 
early history of New England. In addition to his own publica- 
tions, which have made his name famous as one of the early and 
most accurate of our historians, he collected, from all sources, 
at home and abroad, a large library of books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts. 

At his death this collection was bequeathed to the Old South 
Church with the condition that they should be kept entire and 
be under the control of its pastor and deacons. With the 
exception. of those lost during the revolutionary war, when the 
Church, the place of their deposit, was in the possession of the 
British soldiery, those books have been kept together, known to 
be in existence by the antiquarians and students in historic law, 
but of little practical use to the great mass of readers from the 
difficulty of access to them. It is now proposed that they should 
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be added to the volumes now in our Public Library, subject to 
such conditions as may be agreeable to the city and the present 
legal custodians. The Old South Church cannot wholly part 
with them, but puts them cheerfully in charge of the Trustees of 
the Public Library, in order that they may be properly pre- 
served and that the community may have a better opportunity of 
consulting them. _ 

The communications herewith transmitted will fully explain 
the plan proposed, which has, I understand, been submitted to 
the Attorney General of the Commonwealth, and has been 
approved by him. The Board of Trustees desire that an 
appropriation may be made to defray the expense of putting the 
books in order and for the printing of a catalogue. This whole 
subject, I trust, will meet with your approval, for I have no 
doubt this rare and valuable collection will hereafter be con- 
sidered one of the most interesting features of our popular 


Public Library. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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Boston, June 22d, 1866. 
Lo the Trustees of the Public Library of the City of Boston: 


Gentlemen,— One of our number, and perhaps more, have 
had interviews with some of your body on the subject of depos- 
iting the Prince Library, belonging to the Old South Church, in 
the Public Library building, under such agreements as may be 
thought proper. The enclosed letter of Prof. Ticknor was sent 
to us as containing suggestions, which, it was supposed, might 
be mutually acceptable. 

We have examined the articles contained in Prof. Ticknor’s 
letter, and generally approve the same. 

Before making such deposit (supposing it was entirely 
agreeable to you), it will be needful to obtain the consent of the 
Old South Church, for whom, as trustees, we ministers and 
deacons act; and it may, also, be wise to ask the sanction of 
the Attorney General of the Commonwealth to the measure. 

We respectfully submit for your consideration the enclosed 
draft & articles of Agreement, as containing, in substance, our 
views of the terms upon which we are willing to deliver to your 
custody the books of the Prince Library. 

We await your approval of these before taking further steps — 
in the matter. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
G. W. BLAGDEN. 
J. M. MANNING. 
CHARLES STODDARD. 
LORING LOTHROP. 
AVERY PLUMER. 
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Park Sr., 28th May, 1866. 
To W. W. Greenough, Esq. 


My Dear Sir,—The Prince Library to which your note 
relates is, as you well know, very curious and valuable, and I do 
not wonder that the gentlemen of the O. South Church and 
Society wish to protect it carefully, and render it useful. This 
has not, I suppose, been heretofore done in a manner which they 
now deem most desirable. I knew it above sixty years ago, 
when it was in the steeple of their meeting house, and I have 
known it more or less ever since, but I never supposed that it 
was sufficiently cared for as a public library, or that it was in 
the way of doing much good. The conditions on which it was 
bequeathed, in 1758, may have been suitable at that time, but 
are plainly not wise in the present state of society among us, 
and they have, I suppose, so much embarrassed the management 
of the library, that many of its books have been lost, and the 
whole prevented from being made as useful as it might be. 

No doubt, therefore, if Dr. Prince were now to make his will, 
he would annex very different conditions to the bequest of his 
library, and his devisees, therefore, may justly desire to make 
arrangements respecting it, which, while they shall carry out the 
intentions of the venerable donor in the spirit that dictated 
them, shall yet protect and preserve the books better than is now 
done, and bring them into more notice and use. But there is no 
doubt also, I conceive, that this should be done not only with an 
absolute regard for all vested legal rights, and in the spirit of 
justice, but in a manner that shall plainly commend itself to the 
respect of all concerned, as a thing proper and dutiful. 

For this purpose, I understand, that it is proposed to you that 
some arrangement should be made by which, under certain con- 
ditions and reservations, the Prince Library may be deposited in 
the building of the public Library, and be there rendered accessi- 
ble for consultation and use. 
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This, I am assured on the highest and safest legal authorities, 
can be done by a very simple process of law, intelligible to a'l, 
and maintaining, in substance, the principles on which the Prince 
books were originally bequeathed. 

But, first of all, the terms on which that Library may be 
properly transferred, must be adjusted between the parties. 

Over these terms I have no more control than you have or 
any other Trustee of the Public Library has, and no wish to 
exercise any more. But, as you desire it, I have no objection to 
state what seem to me to be the conditions on which such a 
transfer can be made with a just regard to the wishes and pur- 
poses of Dr. Prince, and to the rights and duties of all interested. 


I. The Prince Library should be kept in the building of the 
Public Library, where, I suppose, it will be safer than it has ever 
been, because that building is more absolulely fire-proof than any 
in which the Prince Library has heretofore been kept, — less 
exposed to dampness, which is one of the main causes of the ruin 
of books; —and more carefully watched, as there will always 
be persons present for the purpose of protecting it and its con- 
tents. Many collections of books all over the world have been 
destroyed or seriously injured by one or other of these causes. 


IJ. The Prince Library should be kept by itself, and none of 
its books should be permitted to be taken out. The donor seems 
to have contemplated this for at least the more important portion 
of his collection, and, though it may originally have been a severe 
restriction, it has, I think, ceased to be such, for the Prince books 
are not of the popular class, or wanted, except by a few persons 
for consultation and reference. 


Il. The Trustees of the Public Library should put the 
Prince books in good order, like the other books intrusted to 
their care, and should keep them so; and they should cause a 
separate catalogue of all they may receive, to be printed, pre- 
serving an account of the expenses that may be thus incurred in 
each case. 
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IV. The Prince books may be returned to the Church and 
Society of the Old South whenever duly demanded ; — they first 
re-imbursing to the Trustees of the Public Library the expenses 
above referred to in putting the books in order and cataloguing 
them. 


V. So long as the Prince books shall remain a part of the 
Public Library, they shall be accessible for reference and use in 
the same way with the other books of the Library which are 
excluded from circulation or from use, except in the rooms of 
the Library building. 

After a good deal of consideration I do not think I can add 
anything to the above which shall tend either to render the pre- 
servation of the Prince books in the Public Library more sure, 
or to put them more in the way of being useful. You under- 
stand, however, that these are only suggestions of my own, and 
that nobody else is responsible for them. 

Yours faithfully, 
GHO. TICKNOR. 


IT am sorry that I could not earlier answer your note, but I 
have been prevented by ill health and other causes. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Boston, June 26, 1866. 


To his Honor Freperic W. LINCOLN, JR. 
Mayor of the City of Boston. 


Sir,—I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, a 
communication from the Trustees of the Public Library to the 
City Government, on the subject of the Prince Library. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. C. JEWETT, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


The Trustees of the Public Library ask leave to make the following 
Statement to the City Government : 


The Prince Library, so called, belonging to the Old South 
Church, consists of about two thousand volumes, many of them 
containing a large number of pamphlets each. It is very rich 
and important in whatever relates to the City of Boston and 
the early history and condition of New England generally, on 
which subject its founder was the most learned man of his time; 
and, as he died in 1758, all the books and tracts in question were 
necessarily printed before that date, and many of them are now 
become extremely rare and valuable. One of them sold in 
London, some years since, for above eight hundred dollars; 
another, for above five hundred; and even of the tracts, many 
—perhaps several hundred— would now sell for five or ten 
dollars or more apiece, and, in fact, some of them have been so 
sold among us at auction lately. 

2 
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These books and tracts were devised to the Old South Church 
by the Rey. Thomas Prince, one of their Pastors, on terms and 
conditions which prevent that Church from divesting itself abso- 
lutely and entirely of all right over them as property confided 
to its care. But it is understood by a communication dated 
June 22d, 1866, from their present Pastors and Deacons, as the 
corporate body in trust, that they are willing to deposit the 
whole Prince Library in the building of the Public Library, and 
under the care of its Trustees, on the following terms, viz. : 

I. The Prince Library shall be kept by itself, and all its 
books shall be free for use and consultation, like other books of 
the same class in the Public Library; but, like other books of 
that class, the Prince books shall not be open for circulation. 

II. The Trustees of the Public Library shall cause to be 
made and printed a catalogue of the Prince books and tracts, 
like the other catalogues of the Public Library, —a work which, 
it is reckoned, will require the labor of a skilful person for at 
least six months,— and they shall bind and repair-such of the 
many Prince books as may need it, keeping an exact account 
of all expenses incurred for these two purposes. 

IUI. The Prince Library shall be returned to the Old South 
Church whenever duly demanded, but that church shall first 
repay to the Trustees of the Public Library, without interest, 
the sums expended by them for the catalogue, binding and repairs, 
above indicated, not exceeding, in any event, the sum of two 
thousand dollars. 

Under these circumstances, the Trustees of the Public Library 
feel bound to ask of the City Government an appropriation of 
two thousand dollars, without which they cannot enter into this 
agreement with the Old South Church, having within their control 
no resources for any such purpose. In doing this, they cannot 
doubt that they consult the interests of the City, for they suppose, 
if the Prince Library could now be sold under the hammer in 
* Boston or in London, that it would fetch from five to ten times the 
sum in question, and perhaps more, as the rarity and value of 
such books are constantly and rapidly increasing. The British 
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Museum, it is well known, has been for some time buying these 
old works. relating to the United States at enormous prices. 

The Trustees of the Public Library would earlier have made 
known to the City Government the propositions of the Old South 
Church, but it is only lately that these propositions have been 
made, and only since the 22d inst. that they have taken a form so 
definite that they could be properly acted upon or presented. At 
the same time, it should be added, that the Old South Church desire 
the earliest possible decision of the question, as they are making 
such arrangements respecting the building where the Prince Lib- 
rary is now deposited that it must be at once removed. 

One fact more should, perhaps, be mentioned. The Trustees 
are assured on the highest and safest legal authority that the 
transfer of the Prince Library can be made with a just respect to 
the wishes and will of Mr. Prince, and to the rights and duties of 
all concerned. 

GEO. TICKNOR. 

JOHN C. BIGELOW. 
NATHL. B. SHURTLEFF, 
WM. W. GREENOUGH. 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH, 
JOHN S. TYLER. 
JOSEPH STORY. 


Pusric Liprary, 26 June, ’66. 


Cie On BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 2, 1866. 


Wuereas The Trustees of the Public Library have informed 
the City Council that the Deacons of the Old South Church, in 
Boston, have proposed to deposit the Prince Library in the 
Public Library of the City, on certain terms and conditions set 
forth in the following Agreement: 


This agreement, made and entered into on the day of 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, 
by and between the City of Boston, party of the first part, and 
the deacons of the Old South Church in said Boston, for themselves 
and their successors in office, party of the second part, witnesseth, 

that it is understood and agreed by and between said party of the 
first part and said party of the second part, as follows, namely : 

1. The said deacons will deposit in the Public Library of said 
city all the books, pamphlets, maps, printed papers and manuscripts 
now in their possession which were bequeathed to said Old South 
Church by Rey. Thomas Prince, by will dated October 2, 1758, and 
proved November 8, 1758, the same being known as the Prince 
Library. 

2 Said Prince Library shall be kept by the said party of the 
first part in the Public Library building of said city, by itself, and 
no book or paper belonging to it shall be permitted to be taken 
from said building, except for the purpose of being bound or 
otherwise repaired. 

3. Said party of the first part shall, through the trustees of 
said Public Library, put said Prince Library in good order and 
keep it so; and shall cause a separate catalogue of said Prince 
Library to be prepared and printed, keeping an account of the 
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expenses that may be incurred in putting said Library in order 
and keeping it so, and in preparing and printing said catalogue. 

4. So long as said Prince Library shall remain in said building, 
it shall be accessible for reference and use in the same way with 
the other books of said Public Library which are excluded from 
circulation and from use except in the rooms of the Library 
building. 

5. Clergymen and literary men residing out of Boston, known 
to the Superintendent of said Public Library, or bringing a note of 
introduction from a pastor or deacon of the Old South Church, 
shall be permitted to consult said Prince Library and use the same, 
in the Public Library building, under the supervision of said 
Superintendent. | 
_ 6. Said party of the first part shall return and restore said 
Prince Library to said party of the second part whenever duly 
demanded by said deacons or their successors, acting under the 
direction of said Old South Church, said deacons or their successors 
first paying to said city the expenses to be incurred on account of 
said Library, as specified in article 3, before written. But such 
expenses shall in no case exceed the sum of two thousand dollars. 
And said deacons shall not be required to pay interest upon the 
amount of such expenses. 

7. Said City shall, by the Trustees of said Public Library, 
acknowledge to said Deacons in writing the receipt of said Prince 
Library, when the same shall have been deposited in the Public 
Library building. 

In witness whereof, the said City of Boston, by Frederick W. 
Lincoln, Jr., its Mayor, who is duly authorized to execute these 
presents by the City Council of said City, and the said Deacons of 
the Old South Church, have hereto set their hands the day and 
year first above written. 


I approve and assent to the above agreement. 
CHESTER I. REED, 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 
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AND WHEREAS It is the opinion of the Committee on the 
Public Library that the proposal made by the Deacons is tanta- 
mount to an absolute Gift of the unique and valuable Collection 
of Books bequeathed to the Old South Church, in the year 
1758, by the Reverend Thomas Prince, and that the proposition 
should be gratefully accepted. Therefore, 


ORDERED: That the Trustees of the Public Library be, and 
they hereby are, authorized to receive the said Prince Library, 
on the terms and conditions set forth in the foregoing Agree- 
ment, and that a sum not exceeding Two thousand Dollars be 
transferred from the Reserved Fund to the Appropriation for 
the Library, to cover the expense of binding and. otherwise 
preparing the Books. 


OrpDERED: That the Mayor be, and he hereby is, authorized 
to execute the foregoing Agreement in behalf of the City. 
Passed. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 2, 1866. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


Ca ke oO beets, Oc ON 


JuLy 2d, 1866. 


To the Honorable Board of Aldermen 
of the City of Boston: 


The Superintendent of Public Lands respectfully submits the 


following 


REPORT: 


The sales of Land under the direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands for the Quarter ending June 30th, 1866, have been 


as follows: 


One lot on Albany Street, South Bay, containing 14,450 square 


feet, at 70 cents, 

One lot on Broadway and 4th Street, South Boston, 
to the Church Home for Orphans and Destitute 
Children, containing 61,750 square feet, for 

One lot on Plympton Street, South Bay, containing 
2,125 square feet, at 75 cents, | 

One lot on Newton Street, near Tremont, containing 
1,845 square feet, at $1.50, 

One lot on Pembroke Street, near Tremont, contain- 
ing 5,656 square feet, at $1.25, 

One lot on Malden Street, South Bay, containing 
8,878 square feet, at 50 cents, 

Forty-five lots on Brookline Street, East of Harri- 
son Avenue, containing 79,989 square feet, at 
about 387%, 


Total, 174,693 square feet, for 


$10,115 00 


6,175 00 
1,593 75 
2,767 50 
7,070 00 


4,439 00 


30,453 75 


$62,614 00 
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The following Wharf Property on Albany Street, South Bay, 
has also been sold, viz. : 


Wharf No. 1, containing 61,500 square feet, for $29,146 83 
Wharf No. 2, containing 61,652 square feet, for 30,000 00 
Wharf No. 4, containing 57,475 square feet, for 28,800 00 
Wharf No. 5, containing 68,045 square feet, for 32,661 60 
Total, 248,672 square feet, for $120,608 438 

Making the whole amount of feet sold, 423,365 
square feet, for $183,222 43 


Of the foregoing amount there has been received in 

cash by the Superintendent, and paid over to the 

Treasurer, the sum of $23,247 19 
And there has been taken in bonds from the pur- 

chasers, payable in nine annual instalments, with 

interest, $159,975 24 


EXPENDITURES. 


The Expenditures, charged to the appropriation for Public 
Lands during the Quarter, have been as follows: 


For material furnished in grading Albany Street, in part, $319 00 
For material furnished in grading Brookline Street, in 

part, 938 00 
For material furnished in grading Canton Street, in part, 617 00 
For material furnished in grading Concord Street, in part, 247 50 
For material furnished in grading the passage way leading 

from Canton and Brookline streets, South Bay, 879 50 
For amount paid for lithographic plans, and commissions 

in selling of land at public auction, on Brookline 


Street, East of Harrison Avenue, 301 40 
For amount paid salary of Superintendent of Public 

Lands, one Quarter, 450. 00 
For amount paid labor on public lands, 279 00 


For amount paid for stakes, and numbering the forty-five 
lots of land on brookline Street, as sold at public 
auction, April 11th, 1866, 11 25 


PUBLIC LANDS. 4) 
For repairs made on iron fence upon East Chester Park, $6 50 
For amount paid for wooden railing erected in front of 
vacant land on Harrison Avenue, 26 30 
For amount paid for wooden railing erected on First 
Street, between L and M Streets, South Boston, 63 138 
For repairs made on Wharf No. 5, South Bay, 15 90 
For carriage hire for the Committee, 4 00 
Total Amount, $3,658 48 


Respectfully submitted. 
R. W. HALL, 
Superintendent Public Lands. 
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MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON MT. HOPE CEMETERY. 


1866. 


In Common Council, July 5, 1866. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


Boston, April 10th, 1866. 
To the Honorable City Council 
of the City of Boston: 
We the undersigned, proprietors and owners of Lots in 
“ Mount Hope Cemetery,” feeling that there is a want of proper 
supervision in the said Cemetery, most respectfully request your 
honorable body to appoint a committee to take the matter into 
consideration. 
HORACE JENKINS. 
NATHL. JENKINS. 
ROBERT BUNTEN. 
JOHN MOORE. 
J. F. BAILEY.’ 


CUT SOU Bis LON: 


In Common Council, April 19, 1866. 
Referred to Messrs. Lewis, Farley, and Leavitt, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen may join, with instructions to give such 
of the Proprietors of Mount Hope Cemetery, as desire it, a 
hearing as to its past management, and also to report whether 
it is expedient to sell said cemetery, — reserving sufficient space 
for a burial ground for the city. Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH: STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, April 30, 1866. 
Concurred, and Aldermen Slack and Wait were joined. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


GLEY ORS EB OS ON. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 19, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred the 
petition relative to the management of Mount Hope Cemetery, 
with instructions to consider the expediency of the sale by the 
city of this property, and also to give certain petitioners a hear- 
ing, having faithfully attended to this duty, which included a 
prolonged hearing and a visit to the grounds, respectfully report 
that, in their judgment, it is inexpedient for the city to dispose 
of its interest therein, and that further consideration of the 
subject can be dispensed with without detriment to the city. 


Respectfully submitted by 


CHAS. W. SLACK. 
GILBERT WAIT. 
N. W. FARLEY. 
THOMAS LEAVITT. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 19, 1866. 
Read and accepted. Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, June 21, 1866. 
Read and laid on the table. 
Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


Cele De eerie im: ky ONE. 


In Common Council, July 5th, 1866. 


The undersigned, one of a Committee appointed to investigate 
the past management of Mt. Hope Cemetery, respectfully repre- 
sents that he regrets feeling compelled to submit a 


MINORITY REPORT, 


And it is done solely to give the City Council information 
concerning this Cemetery, which is yearly receiving considerable 
appropriations from the City Treasury. 

It is visited but seldom by the members of the City Govern- 
ment, being somewhat remote from the city and not easily 
accessible, consequently the only attention given it heretofore by 
most of the City Council has been, to vote the annual appropria- 
tion asked for by the Trustees, without question. If this course 
is continued, we shall find, year after year, considerable sums 
of money spent, which, in a few years, added to previous 
appropriations, will amount to more than a hundred thousand 
dollars. If, by a more careful review at this time of the object 
and results of the Cemetery, present and future members of the 
City Government are induced to give its appropriations and 


- Management more careful attention, it will, he feels confident, 


result in saving in future a large amount to the City Treasury. 
Tts object, as set forth at the time of its purchase, and as at 
present claimed by the trustees, is twofold. 1st, As a burial 
place for the pauper poor, which every city and town is obliged 
to furnish; and 2d, To give to our citizens an opportunity to 
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secure burial lots at prices within the reach of persons of mod- 
erate means, which it is claimed cannot now be done elsewhere. 

First, as to the burial place for the pauper poor. The ground 
allotted to them has, with good judgment, perhaps, been selected 
at the extreme limits of the Cemetery, and reached by a sepa- 
rate entrance. It might naturally be presumed that, as this was 
the main object of the Cemetery, that some considerable part of 
the amount annually appropriated would have been spent to 
adorn and beautify this spot. Poverty is no crime, and the 
undersigned believes that a city like Boston, — so proud of its 
high reputation for liberality to the poor, the destitute, and 
unfortunate, while livng,— should also, in a proper manner, 
remember by its care and attention the spot where they were 
buried. No costly monument, or even the customary head-stone, 
could be expected; but the green grass, waving tree, and bloom- 
ing flower would ,show a kindly care for those who had none 
surviving to provide even these for their quiet resting place. 

But the manner in which this part of the Cemetery has been 
formerly kept is reprehensible. No more forbidding, neglected, 
barren spot could be imagined than this early the present year. 
Since then, the present Board of Trustees have paid consider- 
able attention to this lot, and it now presents a more attractive 
appearance. But it is very evident that heretofore but little, 
very little, of the money voted by the city has been appropri- 
ated for the very purpose for which a City Cemetery should 
have been purchased. 

As to the second object claimed for the Cemetery, it is a 
matter of doubt whether any pecuniary inducements that the 
city has made to our citizens of moderate means has been appre- 
ciated. Every citizen of Boston who buys, or is likely to buy, 
a lot at Mount Hope will do so because he is attracted there 
by other considerations than the first cost of a lot. Besides, 
any person, from any other town or city may purchase and own 
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a lot, which is protected and cared for by the City of Boston. 
As to the proportion of lot-owners who are non-residents the 
minority is not informed, but no doubt it is quite a percentage. 
Therefore, as nearly the whole amount of money expended 
must be considered for the second object named,—and that 
object so remote and unappreciated, and for the benefit of per- 
sons of other towns and cities as well as of Boston, — it is in 
the opinion of the undersigned a matter of great doubt whether 
our citizens ought to continue to be taxed to beautify and adorn 
burial lots belonging, in most cases, to those who are able and 
can do it better and cheaper for themselves. 
Again, the natural formation of Mount Hope renders it 
entirely unfit and unsuited for the purpose of a Cemetery. 
Nearly the whole available area is found to be full of ledges, 
and of rocky formation, which necessarily makes it exceedingly 
expensive to prepare the ground for lots, ayenues, &c., so that 
the actual cost of merely preparing lots is in many cases double 
the amount received for them by the city when sold. Here is 
the cause of the great financial difficulty, and which must be 
met. Shall the city go on year after year selling its lots to 
individuals for one third or one half of the actual cost? It 
would seem as if there could be but one answer to this inquiry, 
and yet we are told that inasmuch as the City of Boston has 
bought it, and sold lots to individuals, and induced them to buy, 
perhaps because owned by. the city, we are in honor and good 
faith bound to go on improving and beautifying, irrespective of 
expenses over receipts. Were it possible to foresee the time 
when it would be self-sustaining, it might be, on the whole, wise 
and judicious to continue for a while the same course pursued 
for the last eight years, but from the very nature of the soil, — 
its remote location, and expensive requirements generally, — and 
the object ever kept in view of providing, at the expense of the 
city, burial lots at a low price for all who choose to purchase, it 
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is impossible, from any good and substantial reasons, ever to 
expect such a result. In point of fact, the more lots you sell, 
the cost exceeding the amount received, it is very easy to see 
the larger will be the deficiency. 

Since the City of Boston purchased Mount Hope Cemetery, 
July 3ist, 1857, for the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars, 
there has been appropriated (including the present year) fifty- 
seven thousand dollars. There has been expended, including the 
purchase, up to January last, one hundred twenty-two thousand 
one hundred forty-seven dollars and one cent. 

Unnecessary expenditure has been made in the erection of a 
spacious house and barn for the Superintendent, involving an 
expense of ten thousand dollars. These are built directly upon 
the grounds of the Cemetery; and, with a garden also for the use 
of the Superintendent, encroach to an unnecessary extent upon 
the area of the Cemetery. 

A small sum, comparatively, would have provided all necessary 
accommodations outside the. Cemetery, where they properly 
belong. The Cemetery was originally badly laid out, with — 
narrow driveways, contracted borders to the lots, and im all 
general details to great disadvantage. Since it has been the 
property of the city, these original errors have been of great 
injury, and a source of continual vexation and expense. It 
would seem obvious from the brief glance of the objects and 
result of the purchase of Mount Hope by the city, that it is the 
duty of each member of the government to personally carefully 
examine, and take such positive action as shall seem to be 
demanded. 

Another duty imposed upon your Committee, was to give a 
hearing to those who petitioned for the appointment of this 
Committee. In giving their evidence, they claimed that the 
money spent by the city was not judiciously expended. It was 
also claimed that the best interests of the Cemetery would be 
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subserved by the appointment of some other person, in the place 
of the present Superintendent. They testified that in their 
Opinion he was not at all qualified for the position; was not 
attentive to owners of lots, or those desiring to purchase, and 
that his personal habits were such as to unfit him for the 
position. It was also stated that a remonstrance, signed by 
over sixty proprietors, was presented to the present Board of 
Trustees, early in the year, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
present Superintendent, and asking for the appointment of some 
other gentleman in his place. (The Remonstrance is hereby 
appended to this Report.) At this hearing, the Trustees and 
Superintendent were present, and in their evidence took oppo- 
site grounds from those of the petitioners. The evidence, of 
course, was conflicting, but the undersigned is confident that 
there is so much feeling among quite a number of the propri- 
etors against the present Superintendent, that good policy, and 
the best interests of the Cemetery, would require that some one 
more acceptable should be substituted in his place. It was also 
evident that this officer, like other Superintendents, should be 
chosen by concurrent vote of the City Council. — 

This recommendation is appended to this Report, by an 
order, which the undersigned trusts will be adopted, believing 
that this change will be of advantage to the management of the 
Cemetery. 

It is deemed unnecessary in this Report to allude to evidence 
given to the Committee in relation to the management of the 
Cemetery —in certain particulars— prior to the choice of 
Trustees under the amended ordinance of 1864. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WESTON LEWIS, 
One of the Committee 
on the Management of Mt. Hope Cemetery. ° 
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Bosron, Jan. 1866. 
To the Board of Trustees of Mount Hope Cemetery: 


GENTLEMEN, — We the undersigned, proprietors of lots in 
Mount Hope Cemetery, being dissatisfied with the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Chas. M. Atkinson, and desiring that some 
more suitable person may be appointed in his place, take great 
pleasure in recommending to your notice Mr. Lincoln Elms, 
(one of the gentlemen who applied for the situation when it 
was vacant,) believing him to be every way qualified to take 


charge of the Cemetery. 


Mrs. P. J. CONNOR. 
ROBERT BUNTEN. 

D. K. LYFORD.. 
JOSEPH H. BIRD. 
THOMAS J. T. YOUNG. 
JACOB K. AUSTIN. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
ORICE STEBBINS. 

E. 8. DILLAWAY, JR. 
ANGUS NELSON. 


WILLIAM C. LAWRENCE. 


WILLIAM SANDERS. 
T. D. CLAASSEN. 

T. L. SUMMERS. 
NATHANIEL JENKINS. 
DANIEL BYRON. 
DANIEL FRAZIER. 
JAMES G. LOVELL. 
M. A. HUNT. 

AMASA BAILEY. 
ABEL T. HAVEN. 
WILLIAM B. BREED. 
JAMES M. GREEN. 
DANIEL FRENCH. 

D. M. OLIVER. 

Z. SANGER. 

C. GURGON. 

Mrs. L. M. RICHARDS. 
J. E. JONES. 
THOMAS GOGIN. 

A. FILLEBROWN. 
EZRA ABBOTT. 
ANNA E. BRAMAN. 


BENJAMIN 8S. BOSWORTH. 


HORACE JENKINS. 

J. F. BAILEY. 

J. DUNHAM. 

ABIEL GOVE. 

LEVI FLINT. 

NAHUM JONES. 
ROBERT MILLER. 
ANDREW PRATT. 
WILLIAM CARPENTER. 
C. S. PARKER. 

ISRAEL 8. TRAFTON. 
EDWARD COLMAN. 
LEVI PHILBROOK. 
ANDREW G. SMITH. 
W. B. MUNROE. 
JAMES N. TOLMAN. 
WILLIAM M. WISE. 
JOHN MOORE. 

D. T. KNIGHT. 

Mrs. MARTHA B. GOULD. 
LUTHER GILBERT. 
Mrs. MARTHA C. STOWELL. 
MARGARET WALSH. 
DAVID S. TARR. 

Mrs. ELIZA J. BURBANK. 
J. K. ADAMS. | 
WILLIAM B. HAWES. 
JACOB NORRIS. 

A. F. BURBANK. 

JOHN FARRINGTON. 
MICHAEL HAYDEN. 

D. B. HASTINGS. 
PETER C. JONES. 


Most of the above subscribers will be as well pleased by the 
appointment of Mr. Brimms, the former superintendent of 
“Forest Hill Cemetery,’ — who can be had if wanted. 


Ge diver OE ..B OS TO.N;. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Ordinances be instructed 
to so amend the ordinance in relation to Mount Hope Cemetery 
as will require the Superintendent to be chosen by concurrent 
vote of the City Council during the month of February, annually, 
or within sixty days thereafter. 
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REQUEST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


ALTERATIONS IN THE JAIL. 


1866. 


Cie Ob sb ON: 


} 


In Board of Aldermen, July 9, 1866. 


The Committee on the Jail beg leave respectfully to represent, 
that, in addition to the avpropriation of five thousand dollars, — 
heretofore made for certain alterations in Suffolk County Jail, a 
further appropriation of three thousand nine hundred dollars 
will be required to make the alterations first proposed, and 
others shown to be necessary in the progress of the work. 

The expenditures have been as follows :— 


Carpentry work, . : : ; - $2,693 38 
Mason work, . é , : : - 2,464 22 
Plumbing, . : : : ; : 1,483 16 
Painting, ‘ : : ‘ : ; 624 16 
Roofing, . : : - : Tae 191 28 
Plastering, . : : : : : 306 69 
Extra bills, mason and carpentry, , 789 60 
Plans and sundry small bills, . E : 347 51 

OTAT a is p : : : : $8,900 00 


The passage of the accompanying order is respectfully recom- 
mended. ) 
For the Committee, 


NOAH MAYO, Jr. 


4 . Chairman. 


ORDERED: That, in addition to the amount heretofore appro- 
priated for alterations in Suffolk County Jail, a further appro- 
priation of three thousand nine hundred dollars is hereby 
granted, to be charged to the appropriation for the County of 
Suffolk ; which sum, together with other amounts expended for 
this purpose during the present municipal year, does amount to 
more than five thousand dollars. _ 
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merry OF BOSTON: 


SALARIES 


OF THE SEVERAL 


Perl yY OFRPICERS, 


AS REVISED BY THE 


OAEARNG CONG GUST Cal ke try 


1866. 


ODT Ose. O85 0 ON: 


In Board of Aldermen, May 28, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Salary Bill, as finally revised by the City 
Council, be printed for the use of the City Government. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
In Common Council, May 31, 1866. 


Concurred. 
JOHN C. HAYNES, Pres. pro tem. 


Approved, June 6, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


a Or BOO UN: 


OrDERED: That the Salaries of the following Officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six, shall be as herein mentioned, to be paid 
quarter-yearly, unless otherwise directed, subject to deduction of 
any and all sums due from such offices to the city. 


MAYOR AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The salary of the Mayor shall be as fixed by 
the Convention of the City Council on the 21st day of Novem- 
ber, 1864, viz.: at the rate of Five Thousand Dollars per annum, 
commencing with the first Monday of January. | 


Sect. 2. The salary of the Mayor’s Clerk shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Three Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Secor. 3. The salary of the City Treasurer shall be at the 
rate of Four Thousand Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars per 
annum, for performing the duties of City and County Treasurer 
and Collector; and there shall be allowed him the sum of Hight 
Thousand Siz Hundred Dollars per annum, to be paid to his 
clerks; and he shall account for all fees, moneys, and com- 
missions which he shall receive in said capacity. | 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Auditor of Accounts shall be at 
the rate of Three Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum; 
and he shall be allowed for clerk hire the sum of Four Thousand 
One Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall account for all 
sums of money received by him. 

Secor. 5. The salary of the City Clerk shall be at the rate of 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall 
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be allowed the further sum of Four Thousand Two Hundred 
Dollars, to be paid to his assistant clerks (one of whom shall be 
required to prepare the annual voting lists); and he shall 
account for all fees for recording mortgages of personal pro- 
perty, and for all other sums of money received in his official 
capacity. . 

Srcr. 6. The salary of the Clerk of the Common Council shall 
be at the rate of One Thousand Four Hundred Dollars per | 
annum. He shall be allowed for clerk hire Three Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 7. The salary of the Clerk of the Committees of the City 
Council shall be at the rate of One Thousand Eight Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 8. The salary of the Messenger of the City Council 
shall be at the rate of One Thousand Six Hundred Dollars per 
annum. | 

Sect. 9. The salary of the Assistant Messenger shall be at 
the rate of Four Hundred Dollars per annum. 

[Approved, May 4, 1866.] 


OFFICERS OF THE CITY. 


Sect. 1. The salary of the City Engineer shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars per annum to be 
in full for all his time and services. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the Assistant Engineer shall be at 
the rate of One Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars per annum, 
to be in full for all his time and services. 

Secr. 3. The salary of the Czty Solicitor shall be at the rate 
of Five Thousand Dollars per annum, and he shall be allowed 
for the rent and expenses of the office Six Hundred Dollars per 
annum. ‘The salary of the Assistant Solicitor shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum. The 
salary of the Clerk appointed for the Solicitor shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Dollars per annun. | 


SALARY BILL. 5 


Sect. 4. The salary of the City Registrar shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum, and he shall be 
allowed One Thousand Two Hundred Dollars per annum to be 
paid his principal clerk, and he shall account to the city for all 
fees for entering and publishing intentions of marriage, and for 
interments of the dead; and for his Assistant Registrars he 
shall be paid a sum not exceeding fifteen cents for information 
furnished concerning each birth. 

Secor. 5. The salary of the Water Registrar shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Two Hundred Dollars per annum. 


Srot. 6. The salary of the Harbor Master shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sror. 7. The salary of the Librarian of the Public Library 
shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum. 


Sect. 8. The salary of the City Physician shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum, which sum shall 
include compensation for furnishing certificates to disabled 
soldiers. 

Suor. 9. The salary of the Port Physician shall be at the 
rate of Six Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall pay over 
to the City. Treasurer all fees received by him or his assistant 
in their official capacity. The salary of the Assistant Port 
Physician shall be Seventy-five Dollars per month and sufficient 
house room and board either at Deer or Gallop’s Island.* 

Sect. 10. The salary of each Sealer of Weights and Meas- 
ures shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars 
per annum, and each Sealer shall be allowed the further sum of 
Siz Hundred Dollars per annum, to be paid monthly,t for the 
Services of an assistant: provision for transportation of stan- 
dards to be made by the Internal Health Department. 


[Approved May 4, 1866.] 


* Amended July 6, 1866. 
+ Amended July 7, 1866. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Sect. 1. The salary of the Superintendent of Fire Alarms 
shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum. 


Sect. 2. The salary of the Superintendent of the Public Li- 
brary shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 3. The salary of the Superintendent of Common Sew- 
ers shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Two Hundred Dollars 
per annum; and he shall act as Secretary to the Committee on 
Sewers and Drains; which Committee shall have the power to 
furnish him with a horse and chaise, at the expense of the city, for 
which they shall approve the bills. 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Superintendent of Streets shall be 
at the rate of Two Thousand Two Hundred Dollars per annum, 
and he shall act as Secretary to the Committee on Paving; and 
the Committee on Paving shall have the power to furnish him 
with a horse and chaise, at the expense of the city, for which 
they shall approve the bills. 

Sect. 5. The salary of the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Two Hundred Dollars 
per annum; and he shall act as Secretary to the Committee on 
Public Buildings; and he shall be allowed at the expense of the 
city, a horse and chaise, the bills for which shall be approved by 
said Committee. 

Sect. 6. The salary of the Superintendent of Public Lands 
shall be at the rate of One Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars 
per annum; and he shall act as Secretary to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Sect. 7. The salary of the Superintendent of Health shall 
be at the rate of Two Thousand Two Hundred Dollars per 
annum. And the Committee on Internal Health shall have the 
power to furnish him with a horse and chaise, at the expense of 
the city, and have the same kept at the City Stables. 


SALARY BILL. 7 


Secor. 8. The salary of the Assistant Superintendent of Health 
shall be at the rate of One Thousand Siz Hundred Dollars per 
annum; and he shall account for all sums of money received by 
him as fees, in connection with his office. And he shall also act 
as Secretary to the Committee on Internal Health. 

Sect. 9. The salary of the Superintendent of Faneuil Hall 
Market shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum ; 
and he shall account for all, sums of money received by him in 
his official capacity. 

Sect. 10. The salary of the Deputy Superintendent of Fan- 
euil Hall Market shall be at the rate of One Thousand Two Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 11. The salary of the Superintendent of Fanewl Hall 
shall be at the rate of Five Hundred Dollars per annum. He 
shall account for and pay over all sums of money received by 
him for the city in his official capacity. 

Sect. 12. The salary of the Superintendent of Lamps shall 
be at the rate of One Thousand Three Hundred Dollars per 
annum; and he shall be allowed the sum of Siz Hundred Dollars 
per annum, to be paid an assistant, which sum shall be in full 
for any services he may render for the delivery of oil in that 
department. 

Sect. 13. The salary of the Superintendent of the Mount 
Washington Avenue Bridge shall be at the rate of One Thousand 
Eight Hundred Dollars per annum, which salary shall be in full 
for his services, and for all and any assistance he may employ. 

Sect. 14. The salary of the Superintendent of the Federal 
Street Bridge shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars per annum; and he shall be allowed the use of the 
building on said bridge, and a horse at the city’s expense, for 
the purpose of opening and closing the draw, — the said com- 
pensation and privileges to be in full for his services and the 
services of such assistants as he may employ. 
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Seot. 15. The salary of the Superintendent of the Dover 
Street Bridge shall be at the rate of Seven Hundred Dollars per 
annum; and he shall be allowed the use of the house on said 
bridge, rent free, — the said compensation and privileges to be 
in full for services of himself and assistants. 


Seor. 16. The salary of the Swperintendent of the Meridian 
Street Bridge shall be at the rate of Seven Hundred Dollars per 
annum, the same to be in full for his services and the services of 
such assistants as he may employ. 

Sect. 17. The salary of the Superintendent of the Chelsea 
Street Bridge shall be at the rate of Two Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars per annum, the same to be in full for his services and 
the services of such assistants as he may employ. 


Sect. 18. The salary of the Superintendent of the Boston 
Lunatic Hostal shall be at the rate of One Thousand Eight 
Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall be allowed sufficient 
house-room, free of rent, and board for himself and his family in 
said Hospital, which compensation and privileges shall be in full 
for his services as Superintendent of said Hospital, and also as 
Physician to all the Public Institutions at South Boston. 


Sect. 19. The salary of the Master of the House of Correc- 
tion shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars 
per annum, and he shall be allowed sufficient house-room in said 
building, free of rent, and board for himself and his family; but 
no other fees or perquisites shall be allowed him. 

Secor. 20. The salary of the Superintendent of the City Hos- 
pital shall be at the rate of One Thousand Eight Hundred Dol- 
lars per annum, and the Trustees shall allow him what, in their 
opinion, shall be sufficient house-room in said building, free of 
rent, and board for himself and family; but no other fees or 
perquisites shall be allowed him. 


[Approved, May 11, 1866.] 


SALARY BILL. 9 


POLICE. 


Sect. 1. The salary of the Chief of Police shall be at the 
rate of Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum, pay- 
able quarterly; and he shall be allowed the use of a horse and 
chaise at the city’s expense. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the Deputy shall be at the rate of 
One Thousand Exght Hundred Dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly. 

Sect. 3. The salary of the Clerk of the Police Department 
shall be at the rate of One Thousand Two Hundred Dollars per 
annum, payable monthly. 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Captains of Police shall be at 
the rate of Four Dollars per day, payable monthly. 

Sect. 5. The salary of Lzeutenants of Police shall be at the 
rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day payable monthly. 

Sect. 6. The salary of the Sergeants of Police shall be at 
the rate of Three Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per day, payable 
monthly. 

Sect. 7. The salary of the Officers of the Detective Force 
shall be Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day, payable monthly. 

Sect. 8. The salary of the Officers of the Lock-ups under the 
Court House shall be at the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
per day, payable monthly. 

Sect. 9. The salary of the Superintendent of Hacks and Car- 
 riages shall be at the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
day, payable monthly. 

Sect. 10. The salary of the Superintendent of Trucks and 
Wagons shall be at the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
per day for each and every day that he is employed, payable 
monthly. 

Szor. 11. The salary of the Superintendent of Pawnbrokers 
shall be at the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day for 


each and every day that he is employed, payable monthly. 
2 
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Secor. 12. The salary of the Day and Night Officers shall 
be at the rate of Three Dollars per day, payable monthly. 

Sect. 13. The salary of each of the Officers appointed by 
the Mayor and Aldermen to take charge of Truant and Vagrant 
Children, shall be at the rate of One Thousand Two Hundred 
Dollars per annum, to be paid monthly. 


[Approved May 2d, 1866.] 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Sect. 1. The salary of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Depart- 
ment shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Dollars per annum, 
and he shall be provided with a horse and vehicle at the expense 
of the city. 

Seor. 2. The salary of the Assistant Engineers shall be at 
the rate of Four Hundred and Fifty Doilars each per annum. 


Sor. 8. The salary of the Secretary of the Board of Engi- 
neers shall be at the rate of One Thousand Dollars per annum, 
which shall be in full payment for all the services which may be 
required of him by the Mayor and Aldermen, the Chief Engi- 
neer, and the Board of Engineers. 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Foremen of the respective Hook 
and Ladder Companies shall be at the rate of Two Hundred and 
Twenty-five Dollars each per annum. 

Sect. 5. The salary of the Assistant Foremen, Clerks, Rake- 
men and Axemen shall be at the rate of Two Hundred Dollars 
each per annum. 

Sect. 6. The salary of the Steward of Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 1, shall be at the rate of Two Hundred Dollars 
per annum. 

Sect. 7. The salaries of the Drivers of Hook and Ladder 
Companies No. 2 and No. 8, shall be at the rate of Seventy-five 
Dollars per month. 

Srcr. 8. The salaries of all other members of the Hook and 
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Ladder Companies shall be at the rate of Two Hundred Dollars 
each per annum. 

Sect. 9. The salaries of the men employed upon the STEAM 
Fire Enaines shall be at the following rates : — 

Enginemen, Three Dollars per day. 

Firemen, Eighty Dollars per month, and Drivers Seventy-five 
Dollars per month. 

Foremen (of the Hose), Two Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars 
per annum. 

Hosemen, Two Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 10. The salaries of the men employed upon the Horse 
Hosr CompantEs shall be at the following rates :— . 

Drivers, Seventy-five Dollars per month. 

Foremen, Two Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars per annum. 

Hosemen, Two Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Srot. 11. The salaries of the Foreman and Steward of Hand 
Hose Company No. 10, shall be Fifty Dollars each, and of the 
Hosemen, Thirty Dollars each, per annum. 

[Approved, May 23, 1866.] 


ASSESSORS. 


OrpERED: That the salaries of the following officers, for the 
year beginning April 1, 1866, shall be as herein mentioned, 
subject to the deduction of any and all sums due from such 
Officers to the City; and the number of days’ service of the Per 
Diem and Assistant Assessors shall be certified according to the 
ordinance; but no pay shall be allowed for revising assessments 
except for the time actually therein employed, and the Secretary 
shall issue no certificate to any Assessor or Assistant for such 
service until such Assessor shall have filed with him a state- 
ment of the several revisions for which he claims payment, and 
the time he has devoted to each case: provided, however, that 
no payment for revising shall be allowed exceeding ten days’ 
service. 
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Seor. 1. The salary of each of the Three Principal Assessors 
shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Dollars, and that of each 
of the Two Office Assessors shall be at the rate of One Thousand 
Seven Hundred Dollars per annum, including the allowance pro- 
vided for by the General Statutes of the Commonwealth; and 
there shall be allowed this Department the further sum of 
Twelve Thousand Six Hundred Dollars to be paid for clerk hire. 

Srot. 2. The salary of the Per Diem Assessors shall be at the 
rate of Siz Dollars, and that of the Assistant Assessors at the 
rate of Five Dollars, for each and every day’s actual service. 


[Approved, May 2, 1866.] 


City Clerk’s Office, July 10, 1866. 
The foregoing is a true copy of the Salary Bill as finally 
passed by the City Council. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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Some Account of the Municipal Celebration of the Ninetieth Anniversary 
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In Common Council, July 5, 1866. 


RESOLVED: That the thanks of the City Council are due and 
they are hereby tendered to Rev. Samuey K. Lorturop, D. D., 
for the eloquent and patriotic Oration delivered by him before 
the Municipal Authorities of Boston on the occasion of the 
XCth anniversary of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence; and that he be requested to furnish a copy of said 
Oration for publication. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


JOHN C. HAYNES, Pres. pro tem. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 7, 1866. 
Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


Approved July 7, 1866. 
F, W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the City Council, Friends 


and Fellow-Citizens : 


My words may be dull, but the occasion has an 
eloquence of its own; my thoughts may be feeble, 
but the day clusters with memories, associations and 
hopes that should give it power and make it an 
inspiration to our hearts. Patriotism is an instinct 
of humanity. Whether it be amid the snows of Lap- 
land or the arid deserts of Arabia, wherever, what- 
ever it may be, barren or beautiful, every man 
loves his country, and every true man is ready to 
live and labor, to toil, sacrifice, suffer, and, if 
need be, to die for his country. But we, of all 
people, should love our country; our patriotism has 
so much to sustain it, that it should be not simply 
an instinct, but a principle; a deep conviction of 
the judgment as well as a warm emotion of the 
heart. We have a glorious past, a grand though 


troubled present, and a future rich in such hopes 
1* 
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and promises as never before invited the energies, 
or met the honest, pure, noble ambition of any 
people. Nay, our patriotism should find its founda- 
tion and nourishment in religious faith,—faith in 
God, faith in humanity, and faith in those great 
principles of liberty and love, with which Christianity, 
for eighteen centuries, has been striving to impreg- 
nate the heart of the world, and which, under the 
providence of God, have here a erander opportu- 
nity for development, expansion and application than 
was ever offered them before. 

History is the unfolding of God’s thought, the de- 
velopment of his purpose. Its epochs are the foot- 
prints of the Almighty on the sands of time. In 
our land, and in all that relates to it, these foot- 
prints are so distinct and impressive that we must 
be infidel indeed, if we do not mark and study 
them with reverence and gratitude. 

The hand of God in our country, the tokens of 
his benignant purpose to protect and advance in it 
the interests of liberty and humanity, is a theme 
for whose details volumes would be required; the 
few paragraphs of an oration can only sketch the 
outline. 

It begins with the discovery of America, which 


was so wonderfully opportune in time, that we no 


a 
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longer ask why the Western Hemisphere was kept 
concealed for so many ages from the Eastern, the 
untrayelled waters of the Atlantic rolling between 
them. Had the discovery been made a few centuries 
earlier, the semi-barbarous institutions and feudalism 
of the Old World would have been transplanted in 
their vigor to the New, and social America would 
have been little more than a reproduction of social 
Europe. Had the discovery been delayed a few 
centuries, the new ideas and principles in regard 
to religious and civil liberty, government, society, 
man, the Gospel in all its applications, which the 
Reformation called forth, would, in all human proba- 
bility, have had but a short-lived, struggling exist- 
ence. Confined to Europe, they would have been 
strangled, crushed, put down and kept down by 
those influences of habit and custom, of civil and 
ecclesiastical power, which have there opposed their 
progress, and so long prevented their legitimate re- 
sults,—the enfranchisement and elevation of humanity. 

Well may we bow in adoring faith before that be- 
neficent Providence, which so ordered it, that just 
when it was most needed, when the Reformation 
broke the slumbers of Europe and stirred its commu- 
nities, as they have never been stirred before, to 


intense intellectual, moral and social activity, then 
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this new continent, discovered less than half a century 
before, offered to this activity a new and fair field; 
and the new ideas and principles, which in Europe, 
overborne in the struggle with long established insti- 
tutions, and hereditary organizations, forms and 
usages, would here have failed to work out any grand 
results upon a great scale, found here, on the virgin 
soil and comparatively unoccupied territory of this 
new world, an opportunity for untrammelled devel- 
opment, — a development which for more than two 
centuries has steadily increased, giving impulse and 
,progress to humanity, producing results which form 
one of the grandest and most interesting chapters in 
the history of our race, and sending back upon the 
Old World influences, which have been and will be 
more and more salutary and_ beneficial. 

If ever civil and religious liberty,—that boon 
which every man craves for himself and every noble 
man would accord to others,—aif ever that great, 
intelligent, responsible freedom, which, through the 
gospel and the spirit of the Lord, comes to the 
soul of man, is to prevail over te earth, if it 
is ever to maintain a strong foothold among the 
nations, it will be because, at the hour of its 
utmost need, God gave it opportunity to plant itself 


on this new continent, and strike its roots so deep 
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that no despotic power could tear them up, no 
storm of passion and folly blight the blossoms, or 
destroy the fruit of the tree. 

Beginning thus with the auspicious time of the dis- 
covery of our country, the wonderful workings of a 
wise and merciful Providence may be traced all 
through the infancy, the growth and progress of every 
colony established therein from Maine to Georgia. 
In the planting of the Plymouth colony,—where a 
few noble men and high-souled women stepped upon 
a low, shapeless rock, against which the waves of 
the Atlantic had beaten for centuries, and the world 
knew not of it and cared not for it, and by their toils 
and tears, their suffermgs and sacrifices, made that 
rock to become one of the sacred. spots of earth, 
hallowed by the noblest memories and grandest re- 
sults,—there may be more of romance, more of thri!!- 
ing incident and wonderful achievement, than in that 
of some of the others; but these elements so abound 
in all, that, if we have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, our hearts. must prompt us to recognize and 
adore a divine purpose and providence, wonderfully 
manifested in the events connected with the early 
settlement and colonization of our country, till we 
come down to that great epoch in its history, of 


which this day is the commemoration. 
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Mr. Mayor and fellow-citizens, I need not dwell 
upon the principles, nor recite the incidents of that 
solemn and sublime struggle of our fathers for 
independence, in the success of which we gather 
here at this hour, citizens of ‘this free Common- 
wealth, inheritors in this grand republic. These 
principles have entered into the education of our 
people for generations. These incidents are written 
in our histories, taught in our schools, graven upon 
our memories, familiar as household words upon our 
lips. But it was a glorious struggle. It was an 
appeal to arms, to the God of battles, as necessary 
and as justifiable as it was triumphant. That was 
not a rebellion, any of whose authors felt con- 
strained to acknowledge, that the government from 
which they would separate, and so far overthrow, 
was the wisest, the best, the most paternal and 
beneficent ever instituted. That was not a rebel- 
lion whose success was to put limitations upon 
liberty, and give extension and a deep, terrible per- 
manence to slavery. That was not a _ rebellion 
so utterly without cause, in any grievance endured, 
or oppression exercised, that its instigators or authori- 
ties never made, and never dared attempt to make, 
any public proclamation to the world of the wrongs 
they had to redress, of the rights they would vindi- 
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cate, or of the spirit and purpose of the new nation- 
ality they would establish. No, it was not such 
a rebellion. ‘That grave, calm, solemn document, 
which our fathers put forth ninety years ago to-day, 
and which has just been so admirably read to us this 
morning, —that document, its preliminary utterances, 
rightly understood and interpreted, not “ glittering 
generalities,” but solid, substantial and everlasting 
verities, having their foundations in that eternal 
justice, which is older than all institutions, and 
anterior to all governments save that of God, — that 
document, its recital of facts so true in letter and 
spirit, as to defy refutation or denial, — that docu- 
ment, which at once assumed and will forever hold 
its place, as one of the most important historic 
documents of the world, the natural and legitimate 
child of that Magna Charta of England, which 
England violated and trampled upon when she 
attempted to oppress and subject us,— that docu- 
ment — the Declaration of Independence, vindicates 
our fathers to the judgment, while its successful 
maintenance secures to them the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. 

It was a glorious struggle, just in its origin, 
noble in its purpose, grand in its success, grander 


because that success was a triumph over the 
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prowess of England, — the most signal defeat to 
her power, the greatest loss to her possessions she 
ever sustained. Never, before or since, have any of 
her colonies or territorial possessions succeeded in 
throwing off her yoke. It has been attempted in 
India, in Canada and the West Indies, and the 
attempts have failed. Wherever, in any quarter of 
the globe, England gets a foothold, plants her 
standard and erects her forts, there she holds on 
against all intruders and against all revolt; and it 
is true to-day as of yore — ‘her drum-beat 
follows the sun, and may be heard all around 
the earth.” . In addition to her large colonial terri- 
tories, or in connection with them, she holds 
some of the most important and _ salient points 
of the globe in either hemisphere. It is, and 
has ever been her policy to seek possession of such, 
—a policy which the commercial and political inter- 
ests of this country, especially on our Western coast, 
and in the waters of the Pacific Ocean, demand that 
our government should withstand by all just and 
honorable means. ‘Twenty-five or thirty years ago, it 
was supposed that ocean steam-navigation would 
cripple the maritime power of England; but it has 
largely increased it, because England alone,— England 


to a greater extent than any other nation, — that all 
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but omnipresent power whose centre is London, can 
send her merchant or war-steamers into all the 
waters of the globe, and everywhere coal at her 
own ports, beneath the shadow of her own flag 
and the protection of her own guns,—an advantage 
she. will not fail to hold, to use exclusively for 
herself when she needs,—to extend when she can. 

It was a glorious struggle, the revolutionary strug- 
gle of our fathers, and a signal defeat and loss to 
power of Great Britam. But the point, I wish to 
make, is the testimony it affords to a benign purpose 
on the part of the Divine Providence towards this 
land, and the interests and progress of humanity as 
connected with it. In the general aspects of the 
struggle, there are three particulars worthy of especial 
notice in this connection. First, the quick and _ thor- 
ough union of the colonies, when the hour for forci- 
ble resistance arrived, and the stern appeal to arms 
had to be made. Here were thirteen colonies, three 
millions of people, —a sparse population, a vast 
territory, with none of the modern facilities for 
personal intercourse, the diffusion of information, 
or for concert of action. Single, isolated rebellion 
on the part of any or all of these colonies would 
have been a failure. It would have been speedily 


crushed. By a wise foresight our fathers were led 
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to provide against this; and suddenly, through means 
whose suggestion and efficacy seem wonderfully provi- 
dential, the thirteen became a unit, with a general 
Congress, and Articles of Confederation strong enough 
to carry them through as long and severe a struggle, 
as liberty ever exacted of her champions. 

This point is important in another aspect. No one 
of these colonies, in the exercise of individual sover- 
eignty, declared itself independent of Great Britain, or 
undertook in its own name to be, or to set up a new 
nationality on the earth. As colonies they were 
subject to Great Britain; as revolting colonies they 
instantly became united, and within eight and forty 
hours after the first blow of armed resistance was 
struck at Lexington, troops from more than one of 
these colonies were acting in concert in the siege of 
this city. As colonies uniting in revolt, they passed 
into a confederacy of States, and thus made to Eng- 
land and to the world their ‘“‘ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ;” and from a Confederacy of States they passed 
under the Constitution into a Union, not of the States, 
but of the people:—‘“‘We, the people of the United 
States, do ordain and establish this Constitution, which, 
with the laws and treaties formed under it, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, anything in any State consti- 


tution or legislation to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
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Not for an hour has any one of these States been 
an independent State, universally known and _ rec- 
ognized among the nations in its exercise of the 
rights of absolute sovereignty. At first the most 
important of these rights vested in Great Britain ; 
then they were assumed, I had almost said, rather 
than transferred to the Continental Congress; and 
then, by a grand and solemn act of the people, they 
were committed to a Federal or National govern- 
ment, under the Constitution of the United States. 
The most important right of absolute sovereignty 
these Colonies or States ever exercised was to part 
with that sovereignty, and confer its highest and most 
essential attributes upon a central or Federal au- 
thority, that by union that might become great, re- 
spectable and strong before the world, which, in its 
separate parts, would remain insignificant and power- 
less. This seems to be the historic fact,—that no 
one of these States has ever been an independent, 
absolute sovereignty, — and this fact seems to have 
an important bearing upon that doctrine of “ State 
rights” and “the sovereignty of the States” which 
since 1798 has been the bane of our internal polit- 
ical action. This doctrine was the essential germ of 


our recent civil war, whose fruits, in this instance, 
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that war has crushed, but, as was to be expected, 
has not entirely eradicated or destroyed the germ 
itself. God forbid that it should have life enough 
to revive, and unfold into another rebellion. 

The second signal feature, in the revolutionary 
struggle of our fathers, was their indomitable energy 
and perseverance, amid tremendous discouragements, 
at a cost of large sacrifices, painful sufferings and 
privations. Here I will not detain you with details, 
nor attempt to give you pictures of that, which has 
so often been portrayed by the masters of patriotic 
eloquence. We all know, that upon any compari- 
son of means, men, money, munitions and _ instru- 
mentalities of war of all kinds, the struggle seemed 
hopeless at the beginning; and often and often, at 
the end of many a campaign during those seven long 
years, the fortunes of our fathers seemed dark and 
utterly desperate. But they did not and would not 
give it up; their enthusiasm kindled afresh after 
every disaster and defeat; their small resources, often 
apparently exhausted, failed not to offer fresh sup- 
plies when called for; their bold confronting, year 
after year, all the power and policy of England, 
reached at last that sublime, unselfish, indomitable, 


moral heroism, which always conquers because it must 
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conquer, and which at length compelled England to 
acknowledge that the brightest jewel of her crown 
was gone, and that these United States were a 
power no longer subject to her control. 

How shall I speak of the third signal and_pro- 
vidential feature in that great revolutionary strug- 
gle of our fathers?—their great Leader, wonderful 
beyond all comparison in the intellectual and moral 
combinations that formed his character, the Providen- 
tial Man, raised up to carry them forward through 
transcendent difficulties to a grand success, and adorn 
their records with the most glorious and unspotted 
name in all human history. Niagara stands alone, 
unrivalled among the cataracts of earth, and man 
might as well attempt to create it, as by pen or 
pencil to give an adequate description or impression 
of it. Thus Washington stands so unrivalled in the 
combinations of his life, character and career — as 
fortunate as he was great, and as good as he was 
great and fortunate — that one might as well under- 
take to create as to describe him. I shall not 
attempt it; but this I may say, that the more I 
read history, the more I study biography, the 
more I contemplate human nature, and aim to form 
correct moral estimates of men, the more the char- 


acter of Washington, in its glorious beauty, in the 
a* 
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august sublimity of its splendid combinations, looms up 
before my imagination, my feelings and my judgment, 
as the grandest to be found in the authentic records 
of our race, save those records, short and simple, 
that contain the glorious gospel of the Son of God. 

Does any one maintain that’in the raising up of 
such a man, to be the leader of our fathers in 
their revolutionary struggle, to be the model, guide, 
and inspiration in all coming time, to the new 
development and progress, which humanity is 
to make on this continent, he sees nothing won- 
derfully providential; that in all this struggle, he 
finds no special token of a benignant purpose of 
the Almighty, in regard to the interests of liberty 
and humanity in this land, I can only answer, 
that I envy not the coldness or the _ scepti- 
cism of his heart, which seems be wanting in 
the great element of faith,—faith in the invisible, 
the spiritual and the eternal, which has ever been 
one of the noblest attributes of the noblest minds. 
Most persons will recognize, and delight to recognize, 
the hand of God in that glorious Revolutionary 
struggle of our fathers, whose importance can never 
diminish, and the memory of which can never die. 
It was the first stern conflict between the despotism 
of the Old World and the liberty of the New. 
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In that conflict liberty triumphed, lifting up our 
country ‘“‘from impending servitude to acknowledged 
independence ;” and that triumph should stand before 
us to-day as “the Lord’s doing, marvellous in our 
eyes,’ a testimony to his gracious purpose to pro- 
mote the interests and progress of humanity in our 
land, and throughout the world. 

And that testimony abides; it abounds all through 
the record of our wonderful prosperity and progress, 
since the conclusion of that struggle. The formation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States afford an impressive illustration of this. All 
human instruments have something of weakness and 
defect, stamping their origin. It is easier to 
destroy than to create, to find fault than to make 
perfect; and the Constitution of the United States 
never has been, is not now, never will be beyond 
the reach of objection. But when we calmly review 
the state of the country, after the close of the 
war of independence; when we contemplate all the 
circumstances of the times, the necessities that re- 
quired, and the obstacles that stood in the way of a 
stronger government than the old confederacy, all 
the diverse rights, interests, opinions, prejudices, 
that had to be harmonized; then the Constitution 


stands before us wonderful in its penetrating and 
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comprehensive sagacity, its all-embracing _ political 
wisdom; an instrument of civil organization and 
government so perfect, that could there always 
have been found an _ integrity adequate to its 
just, dispassionate and impartial administration, it 
would, of necessity, have made the people living 
under it as happy and prosperous as the limitations 
of earth permit. 

Wonderful in its formation, its adoption  ulti- 
mately by the people of all the States, so different 
in character and population, and so widely sey- 
ered, is even more wonderful than its formation ; 
and when we look at the great general results 
produced by this Constitution, observe how imme- 
diately it brought prosperity and power, raised our 
country from a feeble to a mighty nation, gave it 
a name and an influence over all the earth; when 
we consider how it has conferred upon many millions 
of people such blessings, comforts, privileges, oppor- 
tunities, as no government ever conferred before 
upon a like number, making our land such an 
“oasis in the desert” of the world, that for half 
a century past, emigrants from other countries have 
thronged to it, as they never thronged to any land 
before; finding here a security, a happiness, and an 


opportunity they could find nowhere else on earth, 
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— when we consider these things, the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States are events so wonderful, so extraordinary 
upon any calculation of human _ probabilities, that 
we are justified, nay, constrained to regard them as 
such an overruling of Providence, such tokens of 
a benignant protection of liberty in this land, that 
they should not only quicken and invigorate our 
patriotism, but give to it something of the sanctity 
and power of religious faith. 

But all will admit, probably, that the most impres- 
sive evidence and exhibition of an overruling Provi- 
dence, in the history of our country, is its present 
condition, and the terrible scenes and the great 
crisis, through which we have just passed in our 
recent civil war. 

The origin and responsibility of this war rest not 
exclusively with the men of this generation. At long 
intervals, years ago, the differing seeds from which 
it sprung were planted. The first planting was at 
Plymouth in 1620, when our fathers made there 
the first permanent lodgement of liberty in the land. 
The second, by a singular coincidence, was in the 
same year, when a Dutch man-of-war entered James 
River, with some Africans on board who were sold 


_as slaves, and thus, in Virginia, the first germ of 
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Slavery took root on Anglo-American soil. The third 
planting was in 1776, when a committee of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, with Mr. Jef- 
ferson at its head, made that grand declaration, that 
“all men” —“all”—had certain inalienable rights, 
of which no government could innocently deprive 
them. The fourth and last planting was in 1787, 
when the Constitution of the United States, that 
instrument, so glorious in other respects, under- 
took, in singular inconsistency with its Preamble, 
to join together, in peaceful fellowship, under 
one government, Liberty and Slavery. The thing 
was impossible; and in this particular, though 
not in its general spirit and purpose, the Con- 
stitution was a failure. 

A conflict between Liberty and Slavery existing 
under one government, among one people, was inevi- 
table, “irrepressible.” It begun early, it lasted long. 
It may be traced all through our national legislation 
and policy; and in the legislation of the last twenty 
years, there are so many, and such violent and wan- 
ton encroachments of Slavery upon Liberty, that one 
is almost tempted to think, (though no positive proof 
thereof in letters or speeches could be found,) that 
the hope, if not the purpose and policy of the lead- 


ers and advocates of Slavery, was to goad and drive 
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the North to the initiation of rebellion, that thus 
they might place themselves before the world, in the 
light of loyal defenders of an existing Government 
and Constitution. 

Though not disposed to uphold or approve all 
that was said and done at the North, I am disposed 
to maintain that the admission of Texas, by a 
gross and palpable violation of constitutional pro- 
visions; the Mexican war, unnecessarily precipitated 
upon the country by an invasion of territory of which, 
to say the least, it was doubtful whether it belonged 
to Texas, and the consequent acquisition of large addi- 
tions to the area of slavery; some of the odious 
and arbitrary features unnecessarily introduced into 
the Fugitive Slave Bill; the miserably contemptible, 
as well as wicked legislation in regard to Kansas, 
and finally the repeal of the Missouri Compromise,— 
that these were such violations and encroachments - 
upon the rights, interests and progress of liberty on 
this Continent, as, combined, afforded to the free 
States a more justifiable cause for revolt, rebellion, 
revolution, than the so-called Confederate States can 
ever declare and make good before the world. 

But the people of the free States would not rebel. 
They felt that under a popular representative gov- 


ernment, where the will of the people, legitimately 
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expressed, is the controlling force that ultimately 
accomplishes all that ought to be done, armed 
resistance 1s almost never necessary or justifiable. 
Liberty, also, which loves order and obeys law to 
the utmost, was willing to bide its time, and trust 
its existence and progress to the irresistible logic of 
truth and principle. ‘This logic prevailed more and 
more, till at length the Republican party was or- 
ganized. According to its original platforms, this 
party did not propose to disturb slavery where it 
existed, but simply to restrict its power and preva- 
lence to the limits it had already reached, — limits 
whose resources it had not exhausted, but where, 
as an industrial institution, it stilk had room for an 
indefinite expansion. | 

This party, after one or two defeats, triumphed 
in the national election of 1860, and raised Abra- 
-ham Lincoln to the chief magistracy of the nation. 
I need not attempt the eulogy of this man’s 
character or career. At the instance of our 
City Government, this has already been done by 
abler hands than mine. That he was a person of 
peculiar talents, admirable wisdom, perfect honesty, 
and pure, disinterested purpose, will, I presume, be 
admitted by all. The growing developments of his 


personal character while in office, his public policy 
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under circumstances of as deep’ perplexity, painful 
anxiety, and involving issues of as gigantic impor- 
tance as ever embarrassed the head of any nation, 
and his untimely death at the hand of violence, 
making him at once the champion and the martyr 
of liberty, these invest his name and fame with 
such attributes of gloom and glory, that we become 
at once sad and reverent as we speak of him. 
There can be little doubt that as years roll on, 
dissipating the mists of passion, and leading to a 
clearer appreciation, the historic judgment of the 
nation and of the world will lift him up to a 
high place among the providential men of the race; 
will place him near to Washington, as the second 
deliverer and Father of his country,—less fortunate 
in his personal fate, but thoroughly wise, honest, disin- 
terested, patriotic, worthy of our gratitude and our 
reverence. 

His election was the signal for the weak work 
of secession, and the wicked work of rebellion and 
revolution, to begin. ‘This work, in its successive 
steps, in its widening progress, in its final issue, 
abounds with testimonies to the purpose of the 
Almighty Providence to protect and advance the 
interests of liberty and humanity in our country, and 


thereby throughout the world. The very neglects 
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which we condemned, the very misfortunes and de- 
feats, which five years ,ago we regretted, have all 
contributed to fulfil this purpose. 

There can be no question that during the summer 
and autumn of 1860, the President of the United 
States, with the mutterings of the coming storm in 
his ears, and the shadow of its dark cloud resting 
upon the close of his administration, had he listened 
to the suggestions of the late Lieutenant-General, 
Winfield Scott,—that glorious old soldier, as wise 
and patriotic as he was brave,—might have quietly 
put all the forts on the Southern coast in such condi- 
tion, and so disposed of the military and naval 
force of the United States, that secession, like nul- 
lification, would have reached only to a_ paper 
ordinance, perhaps not to that, and armed rebellion 
would never have raised its bloody hand. 

If England in the spring of 1861, instead of being 
swift through her Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
speak of the “late” United States, and grant bellig- 
erent rights to the rebels, and thus encourage her 
people to furnish them with munitions of war and 
supplies of all kinds, had, true to her interest and 
honor, as well as her professed abhorrence of slavery, 
expressed her sympathy with the constitutional gov- 


ernment of the United States, and her determina- 
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tion to stand by it in the struggle, there can be no 
doubt that the resources of the so-called Confederacy 
would have been exhausted at a very early day. 

And if, in that first great battle of the conflict at 
Bull Run, mm July 1861, the Union arms had con- 
quered, and we had driven the rebels back to Rich- 
mond, or beyond it, to the selection of some other 
spot to be its temporary capital, probably hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of persons in the South- 
erm States, who up to that hour had hesitated 
between rebellion and loyalty, would have decided in 
favor of the latter, and the Union sentiment at the 
South, feeling secure of protection, would have de- 
clared itself so strongly, that the rebellion and _ its 
confederacy would have collapsed before the expira- 
tion of its first year. 

But this immediate or early suppression of the 
rebellion would have left the nation just where it 
was before,—the cause of strife unremoved, una- 
bated; it would have stanched the blood, salved 
over the wound, but left the virus within to poison 
the system, to work disease and decay, to bring on, 
at some other time, in some other form, another 
death-struggle for national liberty and life. He, who 


presideth over the nations, had a broader and more 
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benignant purpose, and His overruling is_ legibly 
written upon the whole course of the conflict. 

This conflict,— initiated by the rebel leaders for an 
independent confederacy, that should give permanence 
and power to slavery, and entered into by the 
government of the United States after patient reluc- 
tance, originally not to disturb slavery, but to main- 
tain its own authority over a territory and people, 
who had no. sufficient cause for revolt, and whose 
obedient allegiance it might rightfully claim, — 
this conflict went .on, widening the range of its 
operations, unfolding more and more distinctly the 
good. and evil principles, the sources of weakness 
and of strength involved in it, and _ presenting 
more and more clearly, also, the issues that 
must be reached in order to a permanent peace ; 
till at length the way was prepared, opportunity 
came, necessity demanded, and the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of that august war- 
power which the Constitution lodged in his hands, 
with all due qualifications and formalities, made the 
proclamation emancipating all the slaves in the rebel 
States. 

This important measure was at first received 


with regret and surprise by some; but it is now, I 
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believe, everywhere, at home and abroad, by every 
thoughtful person, regarded as just and wise; officially 
a right, and morally a brave and noble act. To have 
made that proclamation earlier would have been a 
mistake ; to have delayed it longer would have been 
a crime,—a crime against the Union whose preserva- 
tion demanded, whose Constitution authorized it,—a 
crime against liberty and humanity which so earn- 
estly plead for it. Followed as it soon was by the 
enlistment of colored troops, and by amendments of 
the Constitution abolishing slavery, legitimately passed 
by Congress and adopted by the required number 
of States, this proclamation may now be regarded 
as the thunder-bolt, beneath which the rebel confed- 
eracy staggered to its fall, while to us, like the 
fiery column to the Israelites of old, it was “a 
burning and a shining light,” beneath whose guiding 
glow the Union, victorious at every point through 
its moral as well as physical strength, with erect 
mien and manly confidence, walked forward to a 
triumphant peace, to glory and permanence. 

Mr. Mayor and fellow-citizens: Distance is said 
to lend enchantment to the view, but it is also 
necessary to give correctness to the vision; we are 
_too near to our late civil war to judge of it cor- 


rectly in all its events and proportions. In five years 
3* 
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we have made a history which, only at the close 
of fifty years, can be so fully and accurately written, 
as to be in all particulars thoroughly understood 
and justly appreciated. 

But there are some facts and principles in rela- 
tion to it that we can understand, and they are 
worthy of a moment's notice. It was at once the 
most gigantic civil war on _ record,— and _ the 
shortest. The Peloponnesian war was virtually a 
civil war, corresponding in some particulars to ours. 
The States of Greece, represented in the Am- 
phictyonic council, were bound together by various 
ties of nationality, which would have been closer 
and stronger, save that an idea, expressed by a 
different word but similar to our idea of State 
sovereignty, kept them apart and led to their ruin, 
through a war which, interrupted by a short truce, 
lasted twenty-seven years. ‘This war was important 
in its influence upon the fortunes of Greece, and 
upon the civilization and progress of the world; 
but in itself it was confined to a territory not much 
larger than one of our large States; and the greatest 
number, which either side ever brought into the 
field in any one campaign, was sixty thousand men, 
and never in any one battle were so many as these 


engaged on one side. 
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The great civil war, under various leaders with 
mingled fortunes, through which Rome passed from 
a Republic to an Empire, lasted twenty years. In 
the first great battle of this struggle, at Pharsalia, 
between Cesar and Pompey, the whole number in 
both armies, very unequally divided, did not reach 
to eighty thousand men; and in its last, at Actium, 
between Anthony and Octavius Cesar, though about 
one hundred thousand men were assembled on either 
side, only a very small portion of these were actually 
brought into the conflict. The Roman Empire at 


this time contained three times the population of 


the United States; yet the great military captain, 


Julius Cesar, who for a brief period was master 
of it, never commanded in person, at one point, so 
many men as were in some of our army corps. 
The glorious civil war in England, known as the 
“Great Rebellion,” by which free constitutional goy- 
ernment became the boon of the Anglo-Saxon race 
everywhere, lasted seven years; yet the largest army 
that either King or Parliament had in the field 
during this struggle did not exceed twenty-five thou- 
sand men. Cromwell’s broad fame, as a _ military 


commander, rests upon a few battles and campaigns, 


conducted in a comparatively small area of territory, 


and with a force seldom exceeding twenty thousand 
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men,—about as many as served for Sherman’s ad- 
vance-guard ‘of ‘ bummers” in his grand march 
through Georgia and the Carolinas. The combined 
armies of Cesar and Pompey, disputing the empire ~ 
of the world, were less than the quota which some 
of our large States sent into the field in our re- 
cent struggle; and this little State of Massachusetts 
furnished more troops than Julius Cesar ever com- 
manded, more than all Greece brought together in 
the long struggle that rent her in pieces; more than 
fought on both sides in the great English Rebellion. 

And what is the explanation of this contrast? 
Simply this, I conceive. Ours was a war of the 
people and for the people, their liberties and their 
progress against an oligarchy. Hven the English 
Rebellion, though liberty was promoted by it, was 
in a great measure a war of oligarchies, a struggle 
between titled and un-titled land owners, for place 
and power; and the great civil wars of the Roman 
triumvirates were wars between oligarchies, struggles 
between patrician leaders, who could gather no more 
troops than they could pay by plunder, ‘confiscation 
and robbery. ‘The long and fatal contest in Greece 
was between patrician leaders and States, some of 
whom, Athens, for instance, had only sixty thousand 


freemen from whom to enlist her soldiers, while 
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she had four hundred thousand slaves, whom she 
did not dare to arm for the contest. Ours, on 
the contrary, was a war of and for the people. 
Not a war which the government constrained the 
people to wage and support, but one which the 
people constrained the government to wage for its 
own protection and their liberties, in behalf of a 
country which they loved, and of institutions and 
principles which they cherished with national pride 
and filial reverence. Hence when the call came, 
they sprang to arms by the half-million, gloried in 
what may be called a self-imposed taxation, and 
poured out their blood and treasure without. stint, 
and thus made it at once the most gigantic and 
shortest civil war on record. 

We can understand that it was a war of conflicting 
ideas and principles, which in its progress unfolded 
more and more the character of these principles, 
their healthful or baneful influence upon the mind 
and heart of man. It was a war between Liberty 
and Slavery, the records of which are full of dis- 
closures, which tell in behalf of liberty as a grand 
ennobling principle, and put a darker and deeper 
shadow upon slavery as barbarous and_ brutalizing. 

All war is bad, subjecting men to such evil 


influences, that nothing but stern necessity could lead 
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a thoughtful man to uphold it; and I do not intend 
to urge that all that the government, troops, people 
and press of the North did and said, during our recent 
struggle, is to be unqualifiedly approved. Undoubt- 
edly there are things that we must regret and con- 
demn. Nor do I mean to say that there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in the rebel record that we can 
approve; no acts of courtesy, or nobleness, or mag- 
nanimity, such as call forth our admiration even 
for a foe. Undoubtedly there are many such. But 
there is nothing in our record of which we need 
be ashamed; while there are things in rebel record 
which the world will forever condemn. There 
is nothing in our record like Belle Isle, the Libby, 
Andersonville, Salisbury, Fort Pillow, or Fort Wag- 
ner; nothing like the attempt to fire Northern 
cities and bring indiscriminate suffering, destruc- 
tion of property, poverty, death, upon men, women 
and children; nothing which gives the shadow 
of a shade of color for such a charge against 
any one, as that which the President of the United 
States has ventured to bring against the head of 
the late Confederate Government, — complicity with 
assassination and murder. | 
Our record is a glorious record in behalf of the 


nature, character, and influences of liberty,—glori- 
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ous in the reluctance with which the National 
Government unsheathed the sword of war, and 
in the spirit in which she used _ it, — glorious 
in the skill and military genius displayed by 
our generals, and in the bravery, the sacrifices 
and the patriotic devotedness of our troops, and 
in their general character and conduct as men as 
well as soldiers, — glorious in the general spirit and 
action of our people, in their Sanitary Commissions, 
their Christian Commissions, their Freedmen’s Relief 
Associations, in all the noble efforts of the women 
of the country, and in the thousand Florence 
Nightingales, who, without the meed of world-wide 
fame and honor, humbly, quietly, in the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of a loyal patriotism and a womanly 
tenderness, went forth to instruct the ignorant in 
schools, to nurse the sick and comfort the dying 
im hospitals. Ours is a glorious record; and not 
denying any thing there may be good and glorious 
in the record of the Confederacy, so called, the 
two records, taken as a whole, hold up to us two 
forms, two portraits, drawn, as it were, by an 
almighty artist, in living lineaments,— one Liberty, 
an angel of light to benefit and bless, — the other 
Slavery, a demon of wrath to curse and destroy, | 


not so much those upon whom she fastens her 
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fetters, as those to whom she grants her privileges 
and her power. 

The nation and the world needed these por- 
traits. They will be studied long and much ; their 
instruction will be heeded, and their influence felt, 
for many centuries. The war was a_ conflict of 
principles ; and the whole exhibition of the con- 
flict and its results seem so clear and immediate a 
revelation of the divine will and law im regard to 
slavery, as to make it absurd to appeal to one or 
two obscure passages in the Bible, written in the 
infancy of the world, and insist that these are to 
be interpreted to the support of slavery as a divine 
institution, a declaration of God’s eternal purpose, 
that a portion of his creatures should forever re- 
main in that unhappy condition. 

We can form some conceptions of the misery 
and ruin from which this war, successfully prose- 
cuted to the preservation of the Union, has saved 
us. These conceptions will be more vivid, if we 
call to mind, for a moment, the fate of the Greek 
republics. At the time of the breaking out of the 
great civil war between them, these republics had 
reached the summit of their glory. Pericles had 
conceived the grand: idea of forming them into a 


federal. union something like ours, under one gen- 
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eral government and a common capital. Had he 
succeeded, the fate of Greece and the story of the 
world for centuries would have been different ; 
but he failed. The selfish and ambitious, the men 
of ordinary talents, but eager for power, felt that 
they would lose influence and position in a united 
Greece ; and so the miserable idea of petty state 
sovereignties prevailed. Instead of forming a union 
that would have been for the strength, the glory 
and the preservation of all, these republics rushed 
into a war, which ended in the exhaustion and 
ruin of all. Our union had already been formed 
under a nobler than Pericles; and the object, the 
attempt of the war was to break it up. Once 
broken, the two fragments would not long have 
remained entire. 

The very idea upon which many southern men, 
particularly those who were in the army and navy, 
undertake to defend their treason, viz., that their 
State claimed and had a right to their first alle- 
giance, would have compelled them to resist the 
central despotism, by which alone the Confederacy 
could have been held together, when once it became 
independent ; so that soon the States that were to 
compose it would have been fighting among them- 


selves. The northern republic, the glory of the 
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old Union gone, its grand inspiration no longer a 
power in the heart, would soon probably have be- 
come a prey to internal dissensions, and so all 
over the land there would have been wars and 
fightings, confusion and disaster; and these would 
have continued and increased till exhaustion came, 
and by the close of half a century, some new 
Philip of Macedon, as in Greece, or some new 
Louis Napoleon, as in Mexico, would have ap- 
peared, and under the mild term of intervention, 
would have seized the liberties of a people, who 
had shown themselves unworthy to possess and 
incompetent to maintain them, and who would be 
glad to accept even despotism, if it brought peace. 

In all the glorious past, there is nothing more 
glorious, no more distinct token of a_benignant 
purpose, on the part of the Almighty Providence, 
in regard to the interests of liberty and humanity 
in our land, than the clear triumph of the Goy- 
ernment in our late civil war. That triumph, with 
all its accompaniments, has brought us to a grand 
position before the world and among ourselves. It 
has shown us the power of a free people when 
true, and determined to be true, at any cost of 
sacrifice and effort, to great ideas and _ principles. 


It has preserved the Union, whose destruction was 
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attempted, and made it more stable than it was 
before. It has abolished slavery, and so withdrawn 
the only element that stood in the way of a living 
unity and a hearty nationality among the whole 
people. It has wiped out the one dark spot upon 
our escutcheon, the one terrible inconsistency, which 
alone had been our shame at home, and our re- 
proach abroad. It has amended and improved the 
Constitution of the United States, which, worthy of 
our support before, may now claim the unqualified 
allegiance, the devoted loyalty of our hearts and 
lives, and challenge the admiration of the world. 
It has shown liberty to be a grand and_ glorious 
thing, a principle and a power, which we may 
well wish to have prevail more and more among 
the nations. 

But our national position, though grand and glo- 
rious, is not without difficulties and troubles, that 
awaken anxiety, and demand the exercise of a 
large political wisdom. 

War always leaves, peace always opens many 
questions that are to be settled, not by force, but 
by reason and judgment, by mutual forbearance and 
a mutual desire to do that which is right and best. 
The agitation of the waves never ceases the moment 


the storm subsides. And yet with us there has been 
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far less agitation than might have been expected. 
It is but fifteen months since the war ceased, yet 
never before, I apprehend, did any nation at the 
close of so brief a period, after so gigantic a con- 
flict, find itself in so good condition as this nation 
finds itself to-day. There have been no wide com- 
mercial embarrassments, no great financial crises, 
nothing to bewilder, disturb or arrest the industry 
or enterprise of the country; but these, with all the 
capital they can command, are putting themselves 
forth in various ways to repair the waste which war 
has caused: and under their influence many ques- 
tions will settle themselves, or rather be settled by 
the force of laws, which passion, prejudice and 
unwise legislation may do something to thwart, but 
cannot utterly annul. 

The Southern people may say, as the newspapers 
tell us they do say, that they will not sell their land 
to the Yankees; that they will not encourage the 
emigration of Northern men and Northern capital. 
It is very natural that they should say this, but 
they cannot “fight it out on this line.” Some will 
try undoubtedly, (it would be surprising if they did 
not,) but whenever it comes to a clear question 


between passion and prejudice on the one hand, 
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and interest and progressive wealth on the other, 
interest and progressive wealth will carry the day. 

They will not sell their land to the Yankees ; 
but the lands-are there, untilled and unoccupied, 
with streams, timber, mines, waiting for labor, 
enterprise and capital to unfold their resources 
and make them productive. And these, the incu- 
bus of slavery being removed, will flock im and 
find opportunities, will receive a welcome, and 
produce more and more their inevitable results, 
and a new order of things will sprmg up, and 
before she knows it, free Virginia, in wealth, in 
population, in exports, may regain that precedence 
of New York which she held in the old colonial 
times; and many of the Southern States, now poor 
and exhausted, may hereafter, in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, in intellectual and moral power, in all that 
adorns and elevates a community, rival many of their 
Northern sisters, and none will glory in that rivalry 
more than these sisters themselves. 

Undoubtedly, as we learn through the newspa- 
pers, from private letters and various other sources, 
many things are said and done at public meetings, 
at private gatherings and in all manner of ways 


at the South, which indicate that there is still 
4* 
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a large measure of disloyalty there; a determi- 
nation on the part of many to cherish feelings 
of hatred and and dislike toward the Union and the 
North; to oppose any improvement in the condition 
of the negro, and keep him as far as possible in the 
condition of serfdom; and, in general, in all possible 
ways to fan the embers of disloyalty, sedition, and 
treason, in the hope that they may be kept alive 
and made to blaze out again in destructive fury. 
This ought not to surprise or disturb. It was to be 
expected; and when we consider how absolutely 
their hopes have been disappointed, their plans frus- 
trated, and their great enterprise, upon which they 
entered with such boastful confidence, brought to a 
miserable failure, we ought not to expect that there 
should be at once a universal and cheerful acqui- 
escence in such untoward results; but we in our 
erand triumph should certainly be willing to exer- 
cise a large and patient forbearance toward the iri- 
tations of disappointment. 

Two things which are of essential importance 
are fixed forever. Slavery is abolished. 'The negroes 
are free, and though not invested, as many other 
persons are not, with what may be called some 
of the privileges of citizenship, yet through that 
erand enactment, the Civil Rights Biull, they 
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are protected and secured in all their essen- 
tial rights as free men: and the enjoyment 
and possession of these rights will bring such 
a sense of manhood and such desire and _ oppor- 
tunity to improve, that if they remain anywhere 
long or largely in actual serfdom, the fault 
will be chiefly their own. If we will but refrain 
from returning railing for railing, we may safely 
leave it to time, and to other combining and con- 
spiring influences to remove the wuritations of dis- 
appointment, to extinguish the scattered embers of 
disloyalty, and, through a better knowledge and a 
better intercourse between them, bring the people 
of the North and South to such mutual respect and 
confidence as shall bind them in strong attachment 
to each other, and to the Union that makes them 
one people. 

Undoubtedly, there are many questions in regard 
to reconstruction, and readmission to political rights, 
and the extent to which deprivation of these rights, 
or other punishment shall be inflicted upon rebels, 
that still remain to be determined, and the determi- 
nation of which, amid the different opinions that are 
expressed, excites painful anxiety in many minds. 
The difficulties, originally inherent in this subject, 


have been somewhat enhanced by that sad event, 
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which raised to the Presidency of the nation one 
elected to be its Vice-President. 

Our experience, fortunately not frequent, teaches 
that it is a great misfortune to the nation to have, 
and a terribly trying position to the individual to 
be, what has been, improperly yet expressively, 
termed ‘an accidental President of the United 
States.” According to the ordinary custom and 
course of political affairs among us, the person put 
into the Vice-Presidency has commonly little more 
of political distinction or office to expect. He is 
not so much in the line of succession or advance- 
ment, as prominent members of the Cabinet, the 
Senate, or the House of Representatives. As Vice- 
President, his powers, position and prospects are 
limited; and if, through the death of the President, 
he is suddenly intrusted with ‘“‘the powers and 
duties of the said office,” it is perhaps too much 
to expect, that he should be so much larger than 
the office, so much stronger and superior to the 
circumstances, as to be able to meet the position 
naturally and simply, without thought of self, and 
with no _ considerations other than those of the 
public good to influence his action and policy. 

On being thus called to this position, the first 


strong feeling or consciousness of the individual must 
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be, that he was not elected to it by the suffrage of 
the people, that it was not expected that he would 
have to fill it, that there is perhaps a general 
feeling of regret that he has been summoned to it; 
and this is naturally followed by some questioning 
as to how far the sympathy and confidence of the 
party that elected him will gather to his support; 
while immediately there are indications more or less 
distinct, — and sometimes very distinct, that the 
opposite party regard him with more sympathy and 
confidence than they did his predecessor, and far 
more than they ever expressed for himself previ- 
ously, and stand, waiting and anticipating, ready to 
welcome any such changes of policy as will enable 
them to give him their party indorsement. The 
next step, in the succession of emotions, is the feel- 
ing that it does not become his dignity, or his 
talents, or the great powers and interests intrusted 
to him, to be the mere heir-at-law, as it were, 
simply the executor of his predecessor’s policy and 
plans; and so he begins to diverge from these, 
and diverges more and more, till at length, the 
divergence from the principles and policy of the 
friends, who elected him to the Vice-Presidency, 


becomes so great, that there is nothing left for him 
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but an attempt to have a policy and a party of 
his own. 

I can conceive of no position in any govern- 
ment, certainly there can be none in our own, 
attended with so much personal discomfort, so 
full of trial, temptation and difficulty as that of a 
President, inducted into his high trusts and duties, 
by such an event as brought the present incumbent 
to the chair of state. The very difficulties of his 
position give him a peculiar claim to all that chari- 
table and forbearing judgment, which we are con- 
tinually called upon to exercise toward all men in 
public and political life. Such judgment we should 
endeavor to exercise toward him, though we may not 
be able to approve or indorse all his acts, or 
disposed to relinquish our adherence to those prin- 
ciples of policy, which we conceive to be of essential 
importance in the present exigencies of the country. 

This policy and all the matters connected with 
reconstruction belong, I suppose, upon the theory of 
our Government, specially, if not exclusively, to its 
legislative rather than its executive department; 
and we may confidently hope, I think, that the 
policy of Congress, if it need modification, will be 


so modified, will be made so just and wise and 
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generous as to secure the confirmation of the Pre 
sident, and be approved and upheld by the people. 
The only desire, which any thoughtful, dispassionate 
person can have, in regard to all the points involved 
in the question of reconstruction, is that they 
should be so settled as to promote the safety of 
the country, prevent the initiation of any future 
rebellion, and efface, as far and as fast. as possible, 
all traces and all sources of sectional strife and dis- 
cord. No man can desire that anything should be 
done, that any deprivation should be prolonged or 
any punishment inflicted, in the mere spirit of vin- 
dictiveness. 

In all cases of this kind there are two points, 
two extremes, to be avoided: undue lenity on the 
one hand, undue severity on the other. ‘The lesson 
of history teaches that the mistake, which all rulers 
are apt to make, is that of undue severity. We, 
I apprehend, are in no danger of error in this 
direction. We are the most good-natured peo- 
ple in the world; it is one of our great faults 
that we immediately feel a strong sympathy for the 
criminal, a tender compassion for the wrong-doer, 
the moment he gets within the grip and grasp of 
the law. The fact that fifteen months have passed 
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since the close of a rebellion, which, all things con- 
sidered, must be regarded as the most gigantic polit- 
ical crime on record, and yet no one has been tried, 
convicted or punished, is pretty conclusive testimony, 
that there is nowhere any spirit of vindictiveness or 
cruelty, on the part of the people or their rulers. 
Multitudes have been pardoned, but no one _ has 
been punished. 

The great military chief of the rebellion, —a 
man whom the United States Government had edu- 
cated, supported, honored and trusted, whose antece- 
dents and position gave that government the strongest 
claims to his unswerving allegiance, and whom history 
will hold largely responsible for all the barbarous 
cruelties inflicted upon Federal prisoners, —this man 
is, and has been for some months, quietly acting as 
the President of a college; has been permitted, as 
a paroled prisoner of war, to take charge of 
the education, the formation of the characters of 
the young men of the nation! JI may challenge 
the records of all the civil wars of the world, to 
present a parallel to such leniency, to adduce an 
instance in which the great military commander of 
an organized rebellion, of four years’ duration, was 


permitted, without trial or punishment thereon, to 
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glide quietly into a position of such trust, honor and 
responsibility, as that of the head of a literary and 
educational institution. | 

I have no desire that any one should suffer the 
extreme penalty, which under the law attaches to the 
crime of treason; but for its moral influence upon 
the country and the world, it does seem to me of 
the highest importance, that through the indictment 
of some one, a crime so ereat as this rebellion should 
be brought to solemn and unsparing legal investiga- 
tion, and that there should be, on the records of the 
highest tribunal of the country, a verdict of guilty and 
a sentence of condemnation. That verdict reached, 
that condemnation declared, I care not then what 
clemency the government may exercise. God _ for- 
bid that we should thirst for any man’s blood! 

Everything points to the late President of the Con- 
federacy, so called, as the individual against whom 
these grave legal proceedings should be instituted. 
Moreover, this man stands before the country charged 
by the present President of the United States, in 
a solemn proclamation issued under the seal of 
State, with complicity in that foul conspiracy which 
accomplished the assassination of his predecessor, 
and attempted that of other important members of 


the United States Government. One would not 
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have that arch-traitor, the head of the rebel Con- 
federacy, treated with personal injustice. Personal 
and national honor alike forbid the President of the 
United States to keep the grounds, upon which this 
erave charge was made, much longer among the 
secrets of the executive archives. The charge 
should either be withdrawn, or brought to legal 
investigation, or the facts upon which it was made 
should be published to the world, that the world 
may pass its moral verdict thereon. 

Some measure, some limited, temporary measure 
of political deprivation of political rights, as a po- 
litical punishment for a political crime, would seem 
to be deserved by the rebels, and imperiously de- 
manded by the safety and honor of the country. 

I am not statesman enough, and certainly not 
enough of a politician, to understand the nice dis- 
tinctions that have been made between “ re-construc- 
tion” and ‘restoration,’ between rebel States being 
“in” or “out” of the Union; nor have I been able 
to get at the idea, under a government like ours, 
of a State as an entity, independent of the people 
who compose it. ‘Through some mental or moral 
defect, it may be, I have only been able to reach 
to this general idea, which I supposed was an 


axiom of all civil polity; namely, that armed and 
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organized rebellion put everything at hazard. If it 
succeed it gains all; if it fail it loses all —all 
that it had, all that it sought; and its vanquished 
instigators are at the discretionary disposal of the 
government that subdues them, have no rights but 
to be treated in such way as mercy, wisdom, judg- 
ment, humanity may dictate, and the best interests 
of the nation, whose life they have imperilled, and 
; whose peace they have outraged, may demand. 

If this be not an axiom in civil polity, a principle 
inherent in all civil government, I see not how there 
can be any security against -frequent rebellions or 
insurrections. If our fathers had failed in their great 
revolutionary struggle, and had at length said, ‘“ We 
submit, we withdraw and annul our Declaration of 
Independence, we admit your right to tax us without 
representation, but we claim our old colonial charters 
and all the rights secured to us by those charters,” 
Great Britain would probably have laughed at the 
idea, declined the proposal, and made answer, ‘“ Your 
colonial charters: you broke, violated, forfeited these, 
when you undertook to rebel and be independent. 
You have no claim now, even to your old colonial 
rights, and we do not think it is safe to trust you 
with them at present; we do not wish to encourage 


another rebellion among you. When your loyalty is 
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clearly re-established, when it is evident that you are 
and mean to be good citizens and subjects, we will 
restore your charters and all your colonial privileges, 
but not till we are satisfied on this point.” This, 
which Great Britain might have said to our fathers, 
which any government, from principles inherent in all 
governments, may say to vanquished rebels, our own 
government has a right to say to the people and 
States lately in rebellion against it. 

This right must be admitted, or we must admit, 
that the war, on the part of the government, 
was wrong from the beginning; and this position 
leads, by a swift and irresistible logic, to the anni- 
hilation of the Federal Government, and the intro- 
duction of anarchy into the country. That something 
of this sort may and must be said is, I believe, 
admitted by all, except perhaps the rebels them- 
selves. In fact, something of this character has 
already been said, and what more is _ necessary 
will be said; a just measure of individual and 
temporary deprivation of political right will be 
awarded, and the Executive, the Congress and the 
People will uphold it, and the world will commend 
it as just and wise and right: and under its influence 
the country will work its way out of these present 


difficulties, and enter upon that career of glory 
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which is before her,—a career so grand, that imag- 
ination fails and falters in attempting to form an 
adequate conception of it. 

Never had any other people a future before them, 
making such demands upon their energies, their ambi- 
tion, their highest aspirations. No thoughtful and 
reflecting mind, baptized into the spirit of faith ina 
divine purpose and providence * guiding the’ educa- 
tion and destinies of the race, can refuse to cherish 
the conviction, certainly the hope, darkened it may be 
by occasional doubts, but never sinking into despair, 
that here, in this country, beneath the influence of 
our civil and religious liberty, our social institutions, 
and the grand opportunity offered by this broad, new 
continent, there is to be a development of humanity, 
a progressive social life, such as has been nowhere 
exhibited in the world before, corresponding in its 
fruits of intelligence, comfort, happiness, in the large- 
ness of its spirit and form, its beauty and power, to 
the largeness of the scale, on which nature here dis- 
plays itself in our mountains, lakes, rivers and bound- 
less prairies. In every mind, that has ever cherished 
it, that hope must be stronger and brighter to-day 
than it ever was before. 

Our material prosperity is all but inevitable. Situ- 


ated in the temperate zone, an immense territory, 
5* 
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stretching from north to south more than two thou- 
sand miles, and from east to west across the conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean, with a wide variety of 
climate, soil, productions, with mineral wealth of 
every kind and of incalculable amount, with a net- 
work of rivers, navigable and fertilizing, spread over 
that wonderful Mississippi basin, whose annual har- 
vest might almost feed the race, our country has such 
material resources, is such a miniature world in itself, 
that nothing but the most reckless obstinacy and per- 
severing folly can prevent its material growth and 
prosperity. 

Its very condition at this moment, as it emerges 
from a costly civil war, carrying, as if it were a 
feather’s weight, an amount of debt which would 
crush many other nations, is at once a testimony 
to its recuperative energies, and a prophecy of its 
future progress. Everywhere there is hope, cheer- 
fulness, enterprise, and revelations, more and more 
distinct, of the exhaustless resources and the mighty 
productive power of the nation. Soon a ship canal 
in our own territory will leave Niagara still a thing 
of beauty and grandeur, but no longer an obstacle, 
and put our navigation of the great lakes in a con- 
dition not to be easily disturbed. Some, who hear 


me, will live to see the completion of that gigantic 
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project, a railroad across this continent. In its 
domestic uses and benefits, the effect of this upon 
our internal development and progress cannot be 
over-estimated; while as a connecting link, a short 
direct route between Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia, it will, in all probability, become a great high- 
way of traffic and travel between these two great 
centres of Christian and heathen civilization. Should 
this be the result, it will so materially change the 
relations between them, that the commercial index 
on the dial-plate of time will point pretty distinctly 
to an hour, when the metropolitan city of our own 
country will take precedence of London, as the mon- 
eyed and commercial centre of the world. 

But there is something much more important to a 
nation than its material wealth and grandeur. These 
can only secure it a short-lived existence; they will 
be but sure precursors of its ruin, unless accompanied 
by a moral development, an intellectual culture and 
strength, that shall enable the people to resist their 
temptations, and use prosperity and power for high 
and noble purposes. Intellectual and moral culture go 
together; they cannot be widely separated; the for- 
mer necessarily carries with it a large amount of the 
latter; and the intellectual and moral | culture of the 


people of this country must be regarded by every 
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patriotic mind as the first thing to be secured and 
the last to be neglected: worthy of every effort and 
sacrifice, of the most patient labors, and of the most 
costly contributions we can make to it. 

This culture must be universal and progressive for 
these are the conditions of our liberty. It must reach 
to the highest, that it may be their inspiration and 
glory. It must reach to the lowest, that it may be their 
resource, their defence, their incentive; add to their 
dignity, enlarge their honor, and guide their power. 
Two ideas, the one narrow and the other false, which 
have been recently advocated with more ability than 
they deserve, must find no acceptance among us. 
“We are educating too much,” it is said: ‘‘ reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the simplest rudiments of knowl- 
edge, are all that is necessary for the mass of the 
people. More only unfits them for their position and 
their duties.” The mass of the people! Who shall 
dare thus to separate himself from the mass of the 
people, and maintain that the education, which is 
necessary and good for him, is not good for all to 
whom it can be offered? This mass is perpetually 
shifting its particles; the poor of to-day are the 
rich of to-morrow, and the rich of to-day the poor of 
to-morrow, and the intellectual and moral culture that 


is good for any is good for all. Unfits them for their 
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position and duties! Is there any position m which 
ignorance is better than knowledge? or whose duties 
stupidity can better discharge than intelligence? Show 
me one person, who has more education than he can 
use to advantage in his position, one person, who has 
been too highly educated for his own happiness, 
honor and usefulness, or for the good of the com- 
munity; and for that one person, I will bring you 
an army of an hundred thousand persons, whom the 
same education has made happier, nobler, more use- 
ful, lifted them up, and enabled them to help lift up 
the community in all things good, worthy and desira- 
ble. Go into some humble dwelling in this city, 
whose support is the daily toil of the father, (it may 
be in some very humble occupation,) and you will 
find perhaps that the oldest daughter is attending 
our Girls’ High and Normal School. Are we doing 
that family and the community an injury by giving 
that daughter so good an education? Are we doing 
her an injury by developing her mind by all the 
knowledge imparted, and her heart by all the influ- 
ences that surround her at that school? I maintain 
that the chances are ten thousand to one, that this 
daughter is a beam of moral sunlight in that dwell- 


ing,—its ornament,—its defence,—#its incentive, — 
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its glory. She is introducing to it, 1t may be, better 
principles and habits, a higher ‘tone of thought, feel- 
ing and conduct. She is better fitted every way to 
discharge the duties of her position, to meet both 
the temptations and the opportunities that may come 
to her in life; and should she ever have a home of 
her own, whether it be humbler or higher than the 
one she now fills, she will make it a home of intel- 
ligence and virtue; and the more such daughters in 
the same position in life we can so educate the 
better, the safer for the community. 

‘But no,’ cries the advocate of the false idea, 
‘intelligence and virtue do not go together; education 
increases the ingenuity, but it does not diminish the 
amount of crime; and the records of the courts show 
that many persons brought into them as criminals 
have had the highest advantages of education;” and 
so, because Satan was once an angel of light, the 
light should be put out and all live in darkness; 
for that is the amount of the argument. Because the 
wise are sometimes weak, because the educated are 
sometimes criminal, education must be limited. It 
is a false argument, for the failure of some should 
never forbid the effort of any or all. As a general 


statement, it cannot be true that the nearer men 
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approach to their Maker in one of his attributes, 
knowledge, the farther they recede from him in 
another, goodness. Education is an incalculable good; 
all who have received any measure of its benefits 
and blessings, feel it to be a good. It is the power 
that has raised man from ignorance to knowledge, 
from barbarism to civilization, and carried him for- 
ward continually to a more advanced civilization, a 
more glorious social condition; and, therefore, the 
the higher we carry it, the more we extend and 
diffuse it, the better for our country and the world. 

We at least in this country, (to use the expression 
I have used once before this morning,) ‘“ we must 
fight it out on this line.” We cannot go back. Our 
idea is that of freedom. We have determined that 
every man is and shall be free in this land; and 
freedom has no security, no defence, protection or 
safeguard but education, and that moral power and 
principle which education brings; and this education, 
to preserve our freedom and accomplish our purpose, 
must be broad, generous, universal and progressive, 
must keep pace with our material growth and pros- 
perity, so that the nation may be morally as strong, 


Wise, pure and noble, as it is great, wealthy and 
powerful. 
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Friends and fellow-citizens, let me relieve your 
patience by saying in conclusion, that no extent of 
territory, however large; no amount of material 
prosperity, however grand; no intellectual and moral 
culture even, however advanced and widely diffused, 
can give us all that we need to fulfil the great mis- 
sion that is before us. These things are necessary 
ingredients, but there must be something to unite, 
to bind them together. They are incidental; they 
‘may make a country, but they cannot make a nation. 
What is necessary to make a nation, and that nation 
powerful and permanent, is a spirit of nationality, 
living and breathing in every heart, binding all to 
common ideas, principles and interests, to a common 
purpose and destiny. ‘Thus considered, nationality is 
as glorious, sublime and powerful a sentiment, as it 
is sweet, lovely and venerable. We of all people 
should have a spirit of nationality: the grandeur of 
our country as it came from the hands of God de- 
mands it; our condition, prospects, privileges and 
opportunities demand it. Let it be everywhere cul- 
tivated and cherished, let it swell and _ breathe in 
every soul, binding all these millions of hearts, from 
the waters of yonder bay to the city of the Golden 


Gate, into one great national heart, that shall live 
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and throb with love and loyalty to all that our flag 
symbolizes, to all that the Constitution secures, to all 
that liberty means, to all that humanity desires and 
would achieve, then this Great Republic, which, but 
yesterday, the despots of Europe thought was crum- 
bling to pieces, shall rise again like a giant to in- 


struct, overshadow and outlast them all. 
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CELEBRATION 


OF THE 


FOURTH OF JULY, 1866. 


———— 


By an order of the City Council, approved May Ist, 1866, 
the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee to make 
suitable arrangements for the Celebration of the Ninetieth Anni- 
versary of the Declaration of American Independence: Alder- 
men THOMAS GAFFIELD, Chairman, GEORGE W. MESSINGER, 
Epwarp F. Porter, SamurL D. Crane, BENJAMIN JAMES, 
Jonas Fircu, Cuartes W. Stack; Councilmen JosepH STorY, 
President, Wituiam J. Euuis, JoHn Mivuer, ELuam W. 
HALE, GRANVILLE Mears, James J. Fiynn, Jarvis D. Bra- 
MAN, CHRISTOPHER A. CoNNoR, GEORGE P. Darrow, JOHN 
C. Haynes, CHARLES CaveRLY, Jr.. Hupparp W. TILtTon, 
Grorce P. Frencu. His Honor, Mayor LincoLy, was invited 
to consult with the Committee, and to preside on all public 
occasions connected with the celebration. 

Under the direction of this Committee a programme was 
arranged and carried out which gave general satisfaction. The 
day was ushered in by the ringing of bells, and the firing of 
national salutes from the Common and Mount Washington by 
detachments of the Second Battery, M. V. M., Captain C. W. 
Baxter. The public buildings were decorated by Messrs. Lam- 
prell & Marble, and flags were displayed at all prominent 
points. | 
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At 64 o’clock in the morning the firemen assembled in Charles 
Street, with their steam engines, hose, and hook and ladder car- 
riages, and formed a procession with the right resting on Bea- 
con Street. The procession was marshalled by Mr. G. H. 
Allen, Secretary of Board of Engineers, and at seven o’clock 
was put in motion over the following route: Beacon to Arling- 
ton Street, down Commonwealth Avenue to Berkley Street, 
countermarching in Commonwealth Avenue to Arlington Street, 
thence through Boylston, Pleasant, and Tremont Streets, Union 
Park, Washington, Boylston, Tremont, Court, Greene, Leverett, 
Spring, Allen, Blossom, Cambridge, to Charles Street. The 
men were uniformly dressed, and their fine appearance called 
forth the applause of the people, who lined the sidewalks along 
the route over which they passed. 

Under the direction of Mr. P. S. Gilmore a concert was 
given at 84 o’clock, on the Common, by one hundred musicians. 

The following programme was performed : 


1— American Hymn, Modern Composition. Keller. 
2— Concert Polka, ‘‘ Golden Robin.” Bosquet. 
8— Overture, *‘ Allesandro Stradella.” Flotow. 

4— Union Railroad Galop, with imitations. Downing. 
5— Grand Selections from ‘‘ Martha.” Flotow. 

6 — Continental Melange, ‘‘ Sounds from Europe.” Jullien. 


Musical and other entertainments, chiefly for the Children of 
the Public Schools, were provided at the Boston Theatre, Music 
Hall and Tremont Temple, under the management of a Com- 
mittee of the Warren Street Chapel, subject to the direction of 
the City Committee. 

At the Music Hall, performances were given on the Great 
Organ by Mr. G. EH. Whiting, and vocal and instrumental music 
was furnished by the Alleghanians and Swiss. Bell Ringers. At 
Tremont Temple there were five exhibitions of Natural Magic, 
Legerdemain, Ventriloquism, and Punch and Judy, by Professor 
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Bryant. At the Boston Theatre facilities were afforded for 
dancing and promenading. 


At 94 o’clock a procession, composed of members of the City 
Government and invited guests, was formed at the City Hall, 
under the direction of Col. John Kurtz, Chief Marshal. The 
procession was escorted by a battalion of boys from the Latin 
and English. High Schools, under the command of Col. Thorn- 
dike Nourse, through the following streets: School, Beacon, 
Arlington, Boylston, Tremont, and Winter streets, to the 
entrance to Music Hall. The order of exercises at the Music 
Hall was as follows: 


1—Music by the Orchestra. 

2—National Hymn — “ Hail Columbia ”— Organand Orchestra. [Sung 
by four hundred children of the Public Schools. } 

3—Prayer by Rev. Henry M. Dexter. 

4—National Songs — Arranged by Car] Zerrahn. 

5—Reading of the Declaration of Independence, by John D. Philbrick, 
Esq., Superintendent Public Schools. 

6—Keller’s ‘‘American Hymn,” — Organ and Orchestra. 

7—Oration, by Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D. 

8—Original Hymn, by Rev. D. A. Wasson. 


Hail to the day whose happy morn 
Breaks into joy of hopes new born! 
While earth in triumph greets the sky, 
Till heaven to earth peal glad reply. 


Hail to the land whose millions all 

With Freedom’s cause will stand or fall! 
Again to-day their oath is given: 

**Man’s right on earth, his King in heaven!” 


Hail to the heroes who bore down 

The proud that stole from heaven its crown, 
And told the world with speaking sword, 
‘Lo, man is free, and God is Lord!” 


Thou who art Liberty and Law, 
Nigh unto us, thy children, draw; 
Kindle in us the ancient fires, 
And give true sons to noble sires. 
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The singing was performed by a choir selected from the 
pupils of the Grammar Schools, under the direction of Carl 
Zerrahn. 


One of the new features in the celebration of the day was a 
sailing regatta in the harbor. The judges were Mr. Daniel 
Briscoe, Chairman, Captain Charles Robbins, Captain Josiah G. 
Lovell, Captain John Greer, and Captain Alfred N ash. 

The first race was for centre-board and keel yachts of fifteen 
tons and upwards (new measurement). ‘Two prizes were offered 
— silver pitchers valued at $100 each — one for the winning 
keel, and the other for the winning centre-board yacht. The 
course was as follows: Down Broad Sound, leaving Ram Head 
Buoy on the starboard, and Fawn Bar on the port; rounding the 
Flag Boat, which was stationed off Nahant, leaving it on the 
starboard; returning by the same route back, passing south of 
the Judges’ Boat. The distance was twenty-five miles, including 
six miles allowed for beating home. | 

The yachts which participated were the “ Nettie,’ 54.84 tons, 
schooner-rigged, centre-board, entered and commanded by Dex- 
ter H. Follett; the “Edwin Forest,” 56.16 tons, schooner, keel, 
by Captain John Low; “Surprise,” 32 tons, schooner, keel, by 
Captain Quinn; the “ Alice,” 27.44 tons, sloop, keel, owned by 
T. G. Appleton, but sailed by A. H. Clark; and the “ Minnie,” 
20.25 tons, schooner, keel, by B. F. Bibber. The “Edwin For- 
rest’ was the winner of the first prize. ‘Time, 2 hours 32 min- 
utes and 20 seconds. ‘The prize for centre-board was won by 
the “ Nettie.” 

The second race was for centre-board and keel yachts of five 
and under fifteen tons (new measurement); and the prizes were 
two medallion pattern silver pitchers, valued at $75 each — one 
for the winning keel, and the other for the winning centre-board 
yacht. The course sailed by this class of yachts was from the 
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judges’ boat down West Way, leaving Thompson’s Island on the 
starboard, Spe ctacle Island on the port, round west head of Long 
Island to the Narrows, leaving Rainsford Island on the starboard, 
Fort Warren on the starboard, Gallop’s Island on the port, 
Lovell’s Island on the starboard; and return, leaving Nicks’ 
Mate on the port, passing up between Sound Point Beacon and 
east end of Long Island, leaving Fort Independence on the port, 
City Point on the starboard, then to the judges’ boat, passing it 
to the southward, thus making a distance of about eighteen miles, 
allowing three miles made in beating. 

The yachts entered for this race came to moorings in the fol- 
lowing order: “Iris,” 11.52 tons, sloop-rigged, centre-board, 
entered and commanded by John F. Pray; “Tartar,” 12.86_ 

tons, sloop, centre-board, by Charles A. Hayden; “ Columbia,” 
12.95 tons, sloop, keel, by Augustus Russ; “ Violet,” 11 tons, 
sloop, centre-board, by Eben Denton; “ Napoleon,’ 8.09 tons, 
sloop, centre-board, by T. D. Boardman; “ Osceola,” 7.04 
tons, schooner, keel, by L. Shellhammer; “ Mercury,” 6.92 tons, 
schooner, keel, by J. E. Herman; “John Quincy Adams,” 5.91 
tons, schooner, keel, by. A. Lothrop; “ Mist,” 5.80 tons, sloop, 
keel, by Joshua H. Pitman; “Scud,” 5.63 tons, sloop, centre- 
board, by Charles E. Folsom; “ Dawn,” 6.37 tons, schooner, 
keel, by Frank A. Bibber; “Ranger,” 6 tons, schooner, keel, by 
Elijah Harris. 

On the outward stretch the “Tartar” had her mast carried 
away, and was obliged to withdraw. The “Iris” kept the lead, 
and came home in 1 hour 9 minutes and 40 seconds after she 
started. The “Violet” came next, 1 minute and 55 seconds 
behind the “Tris;” the “Scud” next, 3 minutes and 34 seconds 
behind the “Violet;” and the “Napoleon” next, 40 seconds in 
the rear of the “Scud.” Of the keel boats, the “Columbia” 
came home in 1 hour 23 minutes 26 seconds, with the “John 
Quincy Adams” 1 minute 55 seconds behind. The “Mercury,” 
“Mist,” and “Osceola” brought up the rear. The “Scud” 
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was declared the winning centre-board by allowance on mea- 
surement, and the “John Quincy Adams” was declared the 
winning keel, by allowance on measurement. 

For the third and last race three prizes were offered — the 
first a silver pitcher, valued at $60; the second a silver goblet, 
valued at $40; the third prize, a silver goblet, valued at $25. 
This race was for centre-board and keel yachts, measuring 
in length twenty feet and upwards from stem to. rudder 
post, and under five tons; and the course was from. the 
judges’ boat down to the Red Buoy No. 6, on the Lower Middle, 
rounding it on the starboard, thence to Spectacle Island, leaving 
it on the port to Moon Head, leaving it on the starboard, round- 
ing Flag Boat, stationed in Quincy Bay, leaving it on the star- 
board; returning, leaving Moon Head and Thompson’s Island 
on the port, passing flag boat, on a line and south of the judges’ 
boat, leaving it on the starboard, thence to flag boat, stationed 
in Old Harbor, leaving it on the starboard, and returning pass- 
ing south of the judges’ boat, making a distance of about ten 
miles. Allowance for beating the same as in the second race. 

The yachts entered were the “Arion,” 21 feet 6 inches, 
schooner rigged, keel, by A. P. Ford; the “ Echo,” 26 feet, sloop, 
centre-board, by H. F. Barker; the “ Marion,” 27 feet 5 inches, 
schooner, keel, by Daniel Robbins; “Little Nellie,” 22 feet, 
sloop, keel, by N. C. Greenough; “Ariel,” 20 feet, schooner, 
keel, by John M. Downing; “Ion,” 21 feet, schooner, keel, by 
William Snowdon; “North Star,” 20 feet, schooner, keel, by 
Arthur L. Scott; “Cora,” 25 feet, sloop, keel, by Joseph H. 
Blake; “Minnehaha,” 20 feet, schooner, keel, by N. Curtis; 
“ Parqueta,’ 24 feet, sloop, keel, by W. Burrows; “Electra,” 26 
feet, sloop, keel, by J. H. Sears; “Mary Ellen,’ 23 feet, sloop, 
centre-board, by Androis Lane; “ Mandy,” 21 feet, sloop, cen- 
tre-board, by C. Hill of Dorchester; “ Coquette,’ 20 feet, sloop, 
centre-board, by J. B. Kingman of Dorchester; “Secret,” 22 
feet, sloop, centre-board, by J. Brinney; “Magic,’ 25 feet, 
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centre-board, by R. M. Pratt; and “ Clitheroe,” 24 feet, schooner, 


’ centre-board, by Benjamin Dean. 


The first prize was awarded to the “ Clitheroe,” (centre- 
board,) the second prize to the “ Hlectra,” (keel), and the third 
to the “ Marion,” (keel). 


The rowing regatta took place.on Charles River, at 34 
o'clock, P. M. The judges were Messrs. R. F. Clark, H. T. 
Rockwell, E. C.. Bates, S. A. B.. Abbott, P. H. Colbert, H. W. 
Foley, D. J. Sweeney, and John T. Gardner. 

The first race was for single scull wherries, distance two 
miles; first prize, $75; second prize, $50. The following are 
the names of the boats, and the contestants, in. the order of 
their positions: “Admiral Farragut,” J. Driscoll, of Boston ; 
“ George Thatcher,” Walter Brown, of Portland; “Experiment,” 
George Faulkner, of Boston; “'T. F. Doyle,” P. Foster, of Bos- 
ton; “J. D. P.,” F. W. Sargent, of Boston. The wherries started 
at 23 minutes and 45 seconds after 3 o’clock. The “ Thatch- 
er” took the lead and kept ahead throughout the race, winning 
in 17:10. The “Doyle” came in next, having turned the stake 
second, and won the second prize in 18:113. The “ Experi- 
ment ” wag third, in 19:04; the “Admiral” fourth, and “J. D. 
Pe last. 

_. The second race was for double scull wherries, distance three 


‘miles; first prize $100; second prize, $50. Four boats had 


been. entered, although but two appeared at the start. These 
were, —in order of position, — the “John A. Andrew,” rowed 
by P. J. Brennan and M. J. McKee, and the “C. B. H.,” by Ed- 
ward Hollis and James Sullivan. The “John A. Andrew” 
came in about two lengths ahead, in 27:49, and the “C. B. H.” 
in 27:57. 

The third race was for four-oared boats, distance three miles ; 
first prize, $125; second prize, $50. The following boats and 
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crews appeared, being all those entered, with the exception of 
the “Union,” of Worcester. They occupied positions in order 
of naming: “ Volunteer,” Jas. Cleary (stroke), D. H. Brenen, 
K. J. Rodgers, M. J. Gleason (bow), Boston; “Frank Quinn,” 
Dennis Leary (stroke), John Blue, Robert Ellis, Henry Burden 
(bow), New York; “Young Neptune,” Andrew Gallagher 
(stroke), James Clarke, John McGrath, Thomas Galt (bow), St. 
John; “ Thetis,’ Edw. Woodard (stroke), Edw. McCawley, 
Geo. Price, Geo. Nice (bow), St. John, N. B.; “Geo. C. Wig- 
gins,’ James Thompson (stroke), Robert Fulton, Matthew 
McWiggin, John Morris (bow), St. John; “Union,” L. 8. King 
(stroke), H. F. Lambert, G. H. B. Hill, E. B. Robins (bow), 
Boston. The “Thetis” rounded the stake first, the “Young 
Neptune” second, followed by the “ Frank Quinn,” “ Volunteer,” 
“George OC. Wiggins,” and the “Union.” In this order the 
boats came in, the “Thetis” well ahead in 20:39; “ Young 
Neptune,’ 21:01; “Frank Quinn,” 23:14; “ Volunteer,” 
30:14. 

The fourth race was for six-oared boats, distance three miles ; 
first prize, $150; second prize, $75. Four entries had been 
made, of which the following made their appearance at the 
start: “Una,” Walter Brown (stroke), J. F. Webber, R. Wil- 
liams, A. P. Harris, F. H. White, H. C. Davis (bow), Portland, 
Me.; “ Piscataqua,” Elias A. Staples (stroke), F. A. Staples, F. 
F. Staples, Wm. A. Paul, Alexander Dixon, J. H. Paul (bow), 
Elliot, Me. The stake was rounded first by the “ Una,’ which 
came in well ahead in 20:41; the “Piscataqua” making 21:16. 


A very large number of people assembled on the parade 
eround of the Common, during the afternoon, to witness Mr. 
Samuel A. King’s ascension in the large balloon “ Queen of the 
Air.” When the balloon was only partially inflated it escaped 
from the nettings, and after being carried some distance by the 
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wind it collapsed. Mr. King immediately procured a smaller 
balloon, called the “General Grant,’ in which he made an 
ascension at seven o'clock. He was carried with great rapidity 
over Chelsea and Lynn, and in half an hour from the time he 
started succeeded in landing at Ipswich. 


During the evening very satisfactory exhibitions of fireworks 
were given upon the Common, and at Hast and South Boston, 
by Mr. E. L. Sanderson. 
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REPORT 


ON PURCHASE OF A 


STEAM DREDGING MACHINE. 


1866. 


Cialis (Ob OS) ON’: 


In Board of Aldermen, July 23, 1866. 


The Committee on the Harbor who were authorized by an 
order of the twelfth of June, “to advertise for Proposals for 
the Construction of a Steam Dredging Machine of Iron or other 
suitable material, and twelve Dumping Scows, of the most 
approved pattern, and to report to the City Council,” having 
‘received several proposals, and carefully compared and pons 
sidered the same, respectfully 


REPORT, 


That the proposition of John Souther, President of the Globe 
Works, which is submitted herewith, has been approved by the 
committee as the best offer received, the machine being best 
adapted to the probable wants of the city, and less costly than 
any other of suitable capacity and power. 

Divested of details the proposal of the Globe Works is, to 
furnish 


The machinery for one of Otis’s Patent Steam Dredges 
for $8,800 00 
The hull, or boat, of suitable capacity, of wood for 4,650 00 
(or of iron for $7,000). 


Amount carried forward, $13,450 00 
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Amount brought forward, $13,450 00 

An extra Shovel for heavy digging with iron arms 
etc., for 750 00 
Speed gearing for the boat 800 00 
Total for Machine, $15,000 00 

Twelve Dumping Scows fastened with galvanized 
iron, at $2,200 00 each 27,000 00 
For Machine and Scows, $42,000 00 


To which, in all cases, is to be added the taxes payable to the 
United States by the Manufacturer. 

The Cénimittee have availed themselves of the scientific 
knowledge of. Mr. A. Boschke, and have requested him to sub- 
mit in writing such information as he has given them orally as 
to the necessity, expediency and economy of procuring a Dredg- 
ing Machine at the expense of the city. His cominunication is 
suhmitted herewith. 

Being decidedly of opinion that the machine should be 
purchased without unnecessary delay, the Committee recommend 
the adoption of the accompanying order. 


JOHN 8. TYLER, Chairman. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 23, 1866. 


OrpErED: That the Treasurer be, and he hereby is authorized, 
under the direction of the Committee on Finance, to borrow the 
sum of Forty-two Thousand Dollars, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of a Dredging Machine and twelve Dumping Scows. 

Read twice and passed. Yeas, 12. Nays, none. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass, July 25d, 1866. 


Ciry HAL... 
Gey. J. S. TY Ler, 


Chairman of Joint Committee on the Harbor. 
Sir : 

In reply to your inquiry in regard to the measure of 
purchasing a Steam Dredging Machine for the use of the City 
1 respectfully report: 

That there exists an urgent demand to remove, by dredging, 
accumulated deposits in the docks, and in particular in 
localities where sewers terminate. These deposits are offensive, 
and should be abated as nuisances injurious to the public health ; 
besides, I consider it an advantage to the preservation of the 
harbor to remove, by dredging, the flats now bare at low water 
in nearly all localities where sewers discharge in the harbor, 
which flats furnish material, during the fall of the tide, of 
sufficient gravity to lodge in certain localities in the channels*of 
the harbor, — and to maintain, by repeated dredging, a depth of 
about six feet at low water at the mouths of all the sewers ter- 
minating in the harbor. To accomplish this object bearing a 
permanent ‘character, it would keep one machine employed all 
the time during the working season, which may be estimated at 
eight months in the year. 
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The following figures will demonstrate, that it is a measure of 
economy to execute this work by a machine owned by the city, 
instead of hiring the work to be done by contractors. There 
are about 160 working days in the season, in which this work 
can be done; and, until now, the price demanded and paid here- 
tofore by the city, has been $150 per day; however an offer has 
been made to do the work hereafter for $120 per day, which 
would ameunt to a yearly expenditure of $19,200. The esti- 
mate for working a machine owned by the city, would be at a 
daily cost of $50, for the 160 working days, or $8,000; and for 
towage, repairs and depreciation of property, about $6,000 
yearly, showing a yearly saving of about $5,000. 

The estimate for working and maintenance of the machine is 
ample, and provides for all reasonable contingencies. 

In the event that works are executed by the City in filling 
certain flats in the Charles River and on the South Boston flats 
now under consideration, the machine would be able to do the 
work of the required compensation and the material thus 
obtained could be used for filling, and in this manner save large 
sums for the City and would in a short time earn its original cost. 

I have examined the proposal and plans for the construction 
of the Otis Patent Steam Excavator, and report: 

That in my opinion it is the most suitable machine for the 
particular work required, having, besides, the necessary strength 
to do deep and hard digging, for which an extra shovel will be 
furnished. The proposal also contains all additional improve- 
ments suggested by us and the bidder, which will make it 
superior to any machine now in use and which will accomplish 
more work in the same amount of time with equal power 
applied. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. BOSCHKE, 


Engineer of Harbor Commission. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Globe Works propose to build for the City of Boston, the 
machinery for one of Otis’s Patent Steam Dredges, complete ; to 
have a double engine to drive the machinery and cylinders, 9 
inch diameter of bore; the engine, chain drums, hoisting and 
swinging gears attached to a heavy iron frame; will furnish a 
vertical boiler with a steam drum and return flues, so arranged 
as to have the flues immersed in water, also surround the boiler 
with an iron casing, so as to use the outside of the boiler for 
heating surface; also, furnish all the wood and iron work for a 
crane, including hoisting, swinging, and arm chains, all in com- 
plete running order, for the sum of eighty-eight hundred dollars, 
($8,800,) and government tax. We will warrant this Dredge to 
dig 50 per cent. more earth per day than either of the two 
Dredges now in use in Boston Harbor. 

Will build a boat of suitable dimensions for the Dredge ma- 
chinery 60 feet long, 24 feet wide, 5 feet deep; to have sides, 
bottom and ends planked with hard pine or oak; deck planked 
with pine, to be fastened with galvanized iron spikes, the hull of 
the boat to have oak knees, the house over the machinery to be 
35 feet long, 16 feet wide; to be strongly kneed with hackmatack 
knees; and diagonally braced with iron from the post to the 
keelson of the boat; four feet up from the deck, the outside 
of the house to be of 2 1-2 inch plank, and calked; the balance 
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of the house sheathed with matched and planed boarding; the 
house to have six windows of 12 lights each, 8 x 10 glass; also 
two large doors in end of house for ventilation, and one small 
side door; will put the machinery into the boat, and put the 
same in working order for the sum of forty-six hundred and fifty 
dollars, ($4,650,) and government tax. 

Also, will build twelve scows, 50 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
5 feet deep, with drop platforms; to be planked with hard pine, 
and fastened with galvanized iron spikes, to have oak knees, and 
to be of the most approved plan; for the sum of twenty-two 
hundred and fifty dollars, each, ($2,250,) and government tax. 

Will build a boat for the Dredge Machinery of the same 
dimensions as the one above described, substituting +; Inch iron 
for the planking of the bottom, ends and sides of the boat, rivet, 
chip and calk the same for the sum of seven thousand dollars 
($7,000.00) and government tax. Will furnish an extra shovel 
for heavy digging, with bail, picks and iron arms for the addi- 
tional sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) and 
government tax. Will furnish speed gearing for the boat for 
the sum of eight hundred dollars ($800.00) and government tax. 

All of the above named work to be made of the best material, 
and workmanship, and equal in capacity to any built by the 
Globe Works. 


| JOHN SOUTHER, President. 
Boston, July 21st, 1866. 
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COST OF FURNITURE 
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Peete ven ee OSL ON: 


In Common Council, July 26, 1866. 
The Joint Standing Committee on Public Buildings, who 
were directed to report in print the names of Contractors who 
made the furniture for the new City Hall, and the cost of the 
‘same, respectfully submit the accompanying statement. 
For the Committee, 
DANIEL DAVIES, 


Chairman. 


Cite vee Or toe b> OSL ON: 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Buildings, be and 
they are hereby ordered, to report to the City Council the names 
of the Contractors who furnished the furniture for the new City 
Hall, with the price paid for each article. Passed by the City 
Council, and approved by the Mayor, September 26, 1865. 
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COST OF FURNITURE. 


S. Smith & Co., for Bookcase, Tables, 
Desks and Chairs in various offices, 
Boyce Bros. & Squires, Furniture for 
the Mayor and Aldermen’s Room, and 
the President and Clerk’s Desks of the 
Council, and Chairs for Common 

Council Chamber, 

_ §. Squires & Co., Sofas and Chairs for 
Mayor’s Private Room, Mayor’s and 
Clerk’s Room, and Settees for the 
Aldermen’s Room and Council Cham- 
ber, 

Geo. W. Stevens, for Repairing and 
Upholstering the old Chairs and 
Settees, 

Jno. C. Hubbard, Chairs and Settees, 

W. Toussaint & Co,, for Mayor’s private 
Desk, Bookcase and Wardrobe, 

J. L. Ross, furniture for Auditor’s, 
Treasurer’s and City Clerk’s Room, 
and Desks for Common Council Cham- 
ber, 

Williams & Everett, for mirrors and 
picture-frames and repairing, 

Haley, Morse & Boyden, repairing fur- 
niture, 

Wm. E. Bright, Carpets, 

Abbott, Sweetser & Co., Carpets, 

Fowle & Co., Carpets, 


Amounts carried forward, 


$19,060 


4,515 


1,278 82 
483 74 
579 24 


$2341 80 $32,605 5 


50 
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Amounts brought forward, 
J. Lovejoy & Co., Carpets, 
J. H. Pray & Sons, Carpets, 
Goldthwait, Snow & Co., Carpets, 


Denio & Roberts, Iron Safes, 
Tremont Safe Co., 


EK. R. Brown, plans of furniture, 

Institution for the Blind, Mats, 

H. A. Turner & Co., Window Shades 
and Furniture for City Physician’s 
Room, | 

Geo. Cunningham & Co., Window 
Shades, 

W. B. Ellis & Co., Window Shades, 


W.E. Cash, Spittoons, 
E. Howard & Co., Clocks, 
H. L. Foss & Co., Clocks, 


N. C. Stearns, Water Coolers, 

S. A. Stetson & Co., Gas Fixtures, 
Shreve, Stanwood & Co., Gas Fixtures, 
Turner & Ware, Gas Fixtures, 

Bliss & Perkins, Gas Fixtures, 


$2,341 80 $32,605 
2,811 25 


367 98 
4,641 71 
mR SSS A U4 15 GL. 
1,160 00 

85 00 

1,245 
500 
41 
1,859 74 

776 29 

414 31 
see 

54 
1,562 00 
262 00 
1,824 
85 
5,184 75 

374 00 
1,268 25 

868 67 
la of J 


$57,264 


56 


74 


00 
00 
85 


34 
00 


00 
00 
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In Common Council, July 26, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom were referred (1) so 
much of the Mayor’s address as related to the East Boston 
Ferry; (2) the report and order of the Committee on Ferries of 
1865 ; (3) the order to publish all the documents relating to the 
Ferries; (4) the petition of Oliver Edwards and others, that 
more and better ferry accommodations be furnished; (5) the 
petitions of Nelson Curtis, 8. Cooke, and many others, against 
eranting any more privileges to the Hast Boston Ferry.Com- 
pany, and requesting that the Citizens’ Ferry Company should be 
allowed to use the slips, drops and tanks formerly occupied by 
the People’s Ferry Company, and (6) the order relating to 
travel on the East Boston Ferry, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing 


Rae PO Roe: 


The Mayor, in his inaugural address, directed the attention of 
the City Council to the subject as one of the most important 
which they were called upon to consider, and urged the necessity 
of some action which should, if possible, relieve the public, 
and permanently secure such facilities as were required. ‘To 
this object the committee devoted themselves at once, and 
gave the whole question a most thorough and careful considera- 
tion. The papers which came to them from the committee of 
1865, contained a report and order, dated in December, upon 
the question of repairing the drops, slips, and tanks of the 
People’s Ferry Company, and allowing the Hast Boston Ferry 
Company the use of them on such terms as would be satisfactory 
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to the city, and secure two ferry lines under one head; and this 
simple question embraces all that there has been of consequence 
or interest in the numerous and protracted hearings which the 
committee have given to the petitioners for a new ferry, and to 
those who remonstrated against allowing the use of the property, 
formerly occupied by the People’s Company, to the old ferry. 
These petitioners and remonstrants appeared with very able 
counsel, and presented their case with much ability, employing 
every means they could devise, and summoning all the evidence 
possible in their behalf. The substance of their case was, that 
the old ferry had not accommodated the travel, and had not 
kept its faith with the city, and therefore could not be trusted 
with new power; that their capital stock was made up from 
fictitious valuations; that they were generally inefficient and 
incompetent to furnish all the facilities which the public required, 
and that the public could be accommodated and satisfied only 
by the establishment of a new and independent ferry company. 
On these points the testimony and arguments, if relied upon, 
would have been quite conclusive. 

The old ferry company were applicants for the use of the 
drops, slips, and tanks before mentioned, and they appeared to 
remonstrate against creating a new company to use them. They 
were represented by able counsel, and based their claims upon 
considerations of public convenience, economy, and safety. 

The public hearings were commenced as soon as the Commit- 
tee was organized, in January, and a large number of witnesses 
were examined on both sides of the question, some of them at 
oreat length. At the same time the subject was before a Com- 
mittee of the General Court, upon the petition of Mark Googins, 
~ Albert Bowker, and others, for an act of incorporation under the 
name of the Citizens’ Ferry Company, and the Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen attended, by authority, to take such measures 
as might be found necessary to protect the city’s interests. Upon 
learning that the Committee of the Legislature had decided to 
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report a bill incorporating a new company, the City Committee 
had an interview with the Mayor and City Solicitor, which re- 
sulted in the proposition that the following section should be 
inserted in the act, whereby the control of the slips, drops and 
tanks of the People’s Ferry Company would rest with the City, 
beyond any and all question, to be used for Ferry purposes as 
it might deem best. 


‘The City of Boston are hereby authorized to allow the use of 
their wharves, drops and slips, formerly used by the People’s Ferry 
Company, to the said corporation, or to any other corporation, or 
to any persons for Ferry purposes, upon such terms and conditions 
as they shall deem expedient ; and any corporation or persons pro- 
curing from said city the right to use said wharves, drops and slips, 
may run boats to and from the same, and do all other acts and 
things necessary to maintain a Ferry ; and may collect such tolls as 
are authorized by law, or as may be allowed by the Mayor and 
Aldermen of said city.” 


This was opposed by the applicants for the act, and defeated ; 
and on the third of May, an act was passed and approved incor- 
porating the Citizens’ Ferry Company, and giving them authority 
to purchase or take any land necessary for the purpose of the 
ferry. 3 

After the hearings had closed, the Committee, by leave of the 
City Council, visited the city of New York for the purpose of 
examining into the history and condition of the ferries there. 
All the members of the Committee, except two, were included, 
and the various ferries were visited, and all that was possible 
was learned about them. 

The Committee are indebted to Mr. C. P. Smith, “President 
and Managing Director of the Union Ferry Company,” for much 
valuable information; also to Mr. Wall, one of the Directors of 
the “New York and Brooklyn Ferry Company.” Their state- 
ments in detail will be found in the Appendix. 
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The subject of ferries and their general working have received 
much more attention in New York and Brooklyn than they have . 
here; and though not in all respects situated as we are, yet they 
afford much useful information, we believe, in considering and 
settling this hitherto complex question. It will be seen, by refer- 
ence to the appendix, that there are ten lines of Ferries between 
New York and Brooklyn; that the Union Ferry Company run five 
of these lines, all under one management, owning sixteen boats, and 
running thirteen constantly, and that they find many advantages 
and conveniences from this consolidation; that the New York and 
Brooklyn Ferry Company run four lines, own thirteen boats, ten of 
which are run constantly, and meet with the same general success. 
These different lines were nearly all established separately, as 
independent ferries, and after numerous changes and failures 
through competition, they were bought in and became united with 
others more prosperous, until the present combination, which is 
considered the safest and most economical for the public, has 
been formed. These ferries are unlike ours, in the fact that their 
termini are in two distinct cities; and under the laws of the state 
they are made to pay a rental to New York for the landings, 
which are leased every ten years at auction, thus adding to the 
expenses of maintaining the ferries. The drops (or bridges, as 
they term them) are much shorter than are required here, as the 
tide rises and falls only four or five feet. These drops are sup- 
ported at much less cost than ours, and teams are not so liable 
to become set on them. Their boats are much the same in 
size, speed, and finish as the “Lincoln,” on the Hast Boston 
Ferry; in fact that boat was considered by them, when she was 
built, as belonging to the first class. The rates of toll of the 
Union Company will be found in the appendix. 

The “Staten Island Ferry” is of a different class, having a 
route about eight miles long, and connecting with the “Staten 
Island Railroad.” Larger and more powerful boats are used, 
which run less frequently, and form no parallel to ours. 
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The “Jersey City Ferry” has also a long route, and connects 
with the railroad —using large boats for its peculiar travel. 
The Hoboken Ferry is in no respect like ours, having. a longer 
route, a different class of travel, and using boats unlike either 
- of the others. Itis owned entirely by one man, who, having a 
large amount of real estate, manages the ferry to suit his own 
interests and tastes. 

Your Committee were much impressed by the statements and 
facts which were furnished to them by Mr. Smith and Mr. Wall, 
who seemed to understand fully the nature and business of run- 
ning ferries. ‘They say that experience has proved, that unless 
ferries are made profitable to the stockholders, in paying divi- 
dends on stock, or increasing the value of other property, they 
will not be maintained in good order, or meet the approval of 
the public. This statement has been verified in the past history 
of our own ferries. 

The running stock of the East Boston Ferry Company has 
very much improved since the Board of Aldermen, one year ago, 
ordered it to increase its facilities for travel fifty per cent. in a 
given time. Although it moved rather slowly in obeying the 
order, yet it has finally added about ninety per cent. to its ca- 
pacity for accommodating the public travel, and is better able, if 
properly managed, to run both lines, than any new company 
would be to maintain a single ferry from the People’s Ferry 
slips. 

The orders referred to the Committee,—in relation to the pub- 
lication of the reports, orders, etc., concerning the ferries, from 
the time of the incorporation of the Hast Boston Ferry Company, 
and also in relation to the travel across the ferry,—have been at- 
tended to. ‘The documents relating to the ferries were carefully 
collated and printed in one volume, and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the City Council. An accurate record of the public 
travel, during a portion of the months of March and April, has 
been made, and will be found in the appendix. 
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The results which the Committee have been enabled to 
accomplish, have rendered it unnecessary to go into any 
elaborate statement of the evidence which they have in their 
possession. It is sufficient to state, that after carefully con- 
sidering all the facts in relation to the previous management of ° 
ferries, here and in New York, they came to the conclusion, 
unanimously, that it was for the best interests of those who 
furnish ferry facilities, and those who use them, that the man- 
agement should be under one head. Strongly impressed with 
this opinion, they sought an interview with the corporators of 
the new ferry company, and finding them disposed to give due 
consideration to any proposition coming from the Committee, 
tending to an harmonious adjustment of the matter, all the 
efforts of the Committee were used to bring about a consolida- 
tion of the two companies. 

While the Directors of the old ferry company were not ready 
to admit that they had failed in their duty to those who looked 
to them for accommodations, yet they were aware that a large 
number of persons in Hast Boston regarded them unfavorably, 
although at the present time affording what is generally consid- 
ered as ample accommodations for all classes of travel. 

After several conferences with the representatives of the two 
companies, the Committee received a proposition from the old 
ferry company to sell a sufficient amount of stock, at seventy 
dollars per share, to insure a controlling influence in the affairs 
- of the corporation, — a majority, at least, of the Directors of the 
old company to resign as soon as the purchase was effected. 
Believing this to be a fair proposition, the Committee recom- 
mended the new company to accept it, and accompanied the 
recommendation with the statement, that, if accepted, they would 
unanimously recommend to the City Council to put in complete 
repair for their use the slips, drops, tanks and buildings formerly 
occupied by the People’s Ferry Company. The proposition was 
formally accepted, and the purchase has been effected. 
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The representatives of the Ferry Companies, who have been 
concerned in the negotiations which led to this union, desire to 
have it distinctly understood, that the proposition for consolida- 
tion was suggested and carried out entirely by the Committee, 
and that they assented to it only upon the unanimous and earnest 
recommendation of the Committee. 

We believe the subject, as it now stands, is less liable to 
difficulty and embarrassment in management than it has hitherto 
been, inasmuch as the stock of the Hast Boston Ferry Company 
is more largely held in Hast Boston, and the offices are filled by 
men living and having large interests there. With this state of 
things we are confident that the people will be more united, and 
better satisfied with the management of the ferry than formerly ; 
especially if those who now have the control of it shall manifest 
as much interest and zeal in accommodating the public as they 
have hitherto manifested in their opposition, and in arraying the 
public against the management of the ferry. We hope that the 
faults and failings of their predecessors, which have been so 
strenuously set forth, will serve as’ beacon lights, to warn them 
from pursuing a course which will lead to the same dissatisfac- 
tion. The question is now in a condition to be treated with 
greater favor by the city, as the issues which have been raised 
at various times during the controversy may be definitely settled. 

The Committee agree unanimously, that both lines of the ferry 
should be run, as a matter of convenience to the public, and as a 
matter of safety, especially to the people of East Boston, in case 
of accident to either; also that they should both be under one 
and the same management, as thereby greater safety and con- 
venience, as well as economy will be secured. We feel sure that 
the city has some share of responsibility in controlling and 
maintaining proper facilities for public travel between the two 
portions of its territory; that by exercising this responsibility it 
will prevent a monopoly; and that, by repairing its own property 
for the use of the ferry, will so far assist in relieving the unequal 
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burden which has rested upon one section of the city, and show 
a just and impartial care for all its interests. . By expending the 
amount recommended by the Committee, we think the city will be 
pursuing a policy which will meet the approval of a large ma- 
jority of its people, and enhance the prosperity of an important 
part of its commercial interests. 
We respectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying 

orders. 

EDWARD F. PORTER, ) 

DANIEL DAVIES, 

NOAH MAYO, JR., 

J. L. NEWTON, Capea 

FRANCIS J. MUNROH, ’ 

WESTON LEWIS, 


MURDOCK MATHESON, 
LEWIS RICE, 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Buildings be, and 
they are hereby authorized, to put in complete repair the slips, 
drops, tanks and buildings formerly used by the People’s Ferry 
Company, at an expense not exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 


ORDERED: That the Treasurer be, and he is hereby authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars, the same to be applied to 
repairing the slips, drops, tanks and buildings of the late Fenntes s 
Ferry Company. 


OrpERED: That the Joint Special Committee on East Boston 
Ferries, appointed in January, 1866, be, and they are hereby 
authorized, with the approval of his Honor the Mayor and the 
City Solicitor, to grant the use of the landings, slips, drops and 
buildings formerly occupied by the People’s Ferry Confpany, to 
the East Boston Ferry Company, upon such terms and conditions 
as they may deem for the best interests of the City of Boston. 


APPENDIX. 


SraTeMENT oF Cyrus P. Smiru, Esq., Manacinec Director oF 


THE Union Ferry Company, New YorK AND BROOKLYN: 


We run five ferries, with thirteen boats, all the time. We 
have three, sometimes only two, spare boats. These ferries 
were all run separately until fifteen years ago. The first 
consolidation took place in 1839, between the Fulton and South + 
Ferries; then the Hamilton Avenue was bought in, in 1841; 
Wall Street and the rest were bought in 1853. The Fulton 
Ferry was not started for making money. “ Of the fifteen 
Directors, eight own only a single one hundred dollars’ worth of 
stock. The capital is $800,000. We lease the Ferry fran- 
chises on the New York side and part of those on the Brooklyn 
side. The franchises are sold at public auction, once in ten 
years, under the regulation of the Common Council of New York, 
without any restrictions under the general law. The dividends 
are limited to ten per cent; the surplus to be expended in im- 
proving the ferries, and the reduction of the rates. If, after 
settling up the concern and paying off the capital, there is 
any surplus, it is to go to the Brooklyn City Hospital. We 
(inhabitants of Brooklyn) have to fight New York in regard 
to business; and the keeping up of the ferries is one of the 
principal means used. We have five hundred and sixty stock- 
holders, a majority of whom are small farmers and others in 
the neighboring country. We have paid uniformly ten per cent. 
We have the same Board of Directors we have had for twelve 
years. The only privileges they have is a free passage. 
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Our boats are as follows: 


Names. | Built in Length. | Tonnage. 
Rosalind: 2i33 ston okies aes 1860 151 500 
Manhassetts iit arviibitreretie 1860 151 900 
UTMOD exec. , aie ene sees 1862 164. 562 
AINETICA Shi ete cree s 1862 164 562 
HFGCOMIG, serisias PYG Mints ootatt rae ciate 1860 156 . 806 
TLAMILGON s cte. crescents tie ones ei 1862 163 584 
Repuplie, .. 07h. ctaeesetalete sistehtivhers 1863 157 539 
Exchange,.......- Sse WE Bees dhe 1853 141 438 
Montacucs. . obs ssc ab wie mails 1859 152 506 
INVERSE, ol “c tle slope ete teers ase ie a 1854 151 504 
PaciHion't!. . aiuny aaa apie 1859 170 630 
STOOK yi tte ce uiceitbermtiete ats 1853 148 498 
ALGO, oem a eine re mer ects tes be oot 1863 172 637 
ING Wil OF gatas ahem stale satetstawin a 1863 172 637 
SSOMOISGE a o's q/ciaiers oe) = lt cainia Biel 1862 161 538 
CLinGOny er wic abt isis tea eee He on poe 1862 161 938 


a a ee eae ee A ek ee eed ee 


The franchises of the five ferries were sold together — in- 
cluding the use of the slips on the New York side and such as 
we did not own on the Brooklyn side—for $103,000 per 
annum. Our total rental amounts to about $150,000. The 
buildings are all owned by us separately. At the expiration of 
the lease, if-it should be purchased by another party, that party 
would be bound to take our boats and whole ferry property at 
the valuation of disinterested persons, for the purposes of ferry 
use. We have built iron ferry houses on the New York side. 
The Legislature have control of the rates, but have not inter- 
fered in the matter since 1814. The corporation New York 
have no right to interfere in the rates of fare. The franchises 
and rights of ferries are vested in the City of New York. 
There has been more or less dissatisfaction expressed as to the 
rates, but the Legislature have never interfered. We have not 
increased the rates during the war. We have tickets that we 
sell by the package. We charge extra for heavy loads, and 
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carry nothing over five tons. We have no season tickets. 


13 


We 


give to foot passengers sixteen tickets for twenty-five cents, and 
a crossing; single fare two cents. The following are the rates 


of fare charged heretofore and at the present time: 


* 
RATES OF FARE, PREVIOUS TO 1866. 


8 Horse Omnibus, 


6 66 66 

4 6G 66 Z é 

> 6é or Post Coach, 
2 Pleasure Carriage, . 

I 66 66 6é A 

2 * Market Wagon, loaded, 
2 6¢ 66 6é light, 


Single Horse, or Man and Horse, 

1 Horse Grocer’s Wagon, or Cart, ordinary load or light 
Neat Cattle, each, 

Sheep and Hogs, each . 


EXTRA LARGE VEHICLES AND LOADS. 


2 Horse Trucks, used for carrying whiskey, 

vinegar, salt, Cooper’s materials, guano, 

etc., loaded, or light, : : - 3 tickets, or 
2 Horse Trucks, or Wagons, with extra 

large loads, of flour, feed, hay, etc., 3 tickets, or 
2 Horse Trucks, light, : - 70: {Falah a 
1 ‘“ Hay, or Feed Wagon, extra ratte: 


loaded, Bei owt °° 
1 Horse Stone Truck fe Litho Cea I Np 
1 66 66 66 73 light, 1 rT 73 
9 ce 66 66 66 loaded, 8 75 66 
9 66 4 66 66 light, 2 66 66 
1 ‘* Cart, loaded with empty bbls., or 

hhds. projecting over the wheels, . fi daicae be 


1 Horse Truck, or Wagon, loaded with tim- 
ber over 15 feet, and under 25 feet, . Der ae Fee AEE 


$0 80 


25 


25 
15 


15 
15 
10 
25 
15 


25 


15 
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1 Horse Truck, or Wagon, loaded with tim- 


ber, from 25 to 35 feet, . . . 8 tickets or 25 
2 Horse truck, or Wagon, with timber 

under 25 feet, . : ; : Tp RET Tes: 25 
2 Horse Truck, or Wagon, with Pea ber from 

25 feet to 35 feet, . ‘ ; P A yin FF as 35 


For Timber or Spars over 35 feet long, tickets will not be 
received. 

Other Trucks, with unusual loads, etc., at the discretion of the 
Gate Keepers. 


RATES OF FARE ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 
8 Horse Omnibus, : : , : : : : $1 25 


oe cs ; : ‘ : : : : 1 00 
4 66 66 | 5 
as i" ‘ : é : : 2 : 50 
2.  % Post Coach, . : : : ; : : 50 
2 ‘* Pleasure Carriage, . : : : ‘ : 20 
1 Wat s 32 : ; : : ; : 15 
2 ‘% ‘Market Wagon, loaded, . *. : : : 25 
"i 6 es hohe ; : : : 20 
Single Horse, or Man and Horse, ‘ : : : 8 
Furniture, loaded, : ; : A ; : ; nied 
Fs light, . ; : : : : : ; 15 
Neat Cattle, each, ; : A ; ; : : 10 
Sheep and Hogs, each, ; . 2 

1 Horse Cart with empty bbls. or hhds. “ (ote ee 
projecting over hub of wheels), . 3 : < 25 

1 Horse truck or Wagon with timber over 15 and under 
2D 10CL, ss,> ; ; ‘ 20 

1 Horse truck or agin with ener over 25 and under 
35 feet, . ; ‘ 30 
1 Horse Truck or Rao with timber over 35 feet, : 40 

TICKETS. 


Tickets for Carts, Grocers’ Wagons and Trucks, in pack- 
ages of 20, ° ° ; : ; : , ; $2 00 
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1 Horse Grocers’ Wagon or cart, loaded or light, 1 ticket or 12 


Pere. Lrack.. ordinary load;..... ; : 1 eA A, 12 
te te ‘¢ sexta load, . : : : pA Sd Naa 24 
eh ‘¢ “ carrying heavy articles andload,4 ‘“ ‘“ 40 
eM hes Sry Re Tita ; : ‘ RE AA 30 
1 ‘ Feed Wagon, extra load and length, lg ik Aer 20 
cera 33 = light, : A - 1 abe rt 12 


Trucks or Carts with unusual loads, at the discretion of the Gate 
Keepers. 


In case of fog or ice we have delays, and sometimes the teams 
in waiting stretch three or four blocks. 

The tide rises and falls about five feet. Occasionally, at low 
tide, a heavily loaded team will get stuck. Any boat will fit 
any of our slips. 

We burn about eight tons of coal in twenty-four hours, — 
sixty-five tons a day for thirteen boats. In summer the heaviest 
travel is from 3 to 6 A. M. 

We employ about three hundred and fifty men; five men to a 
crew, and three crews a day. 

Our bridges or drops are forty feet long by twenty-eight feet 
wide. 

On the Fulton Ferry we make two hundred and thirty trips a 
day, — distance seven hundred and thirty yards. We run four 
boats here during the day and two at night. The Catherine 
Street Ferry is seven hundred and forty yards; the Wall Street 
1,000 yards; the Hamilton 1,760 yards, and the South Ferry 
1,470 yards. Six hundred and twenty-five trips a day are 
made by the five ferries. We carry, on an average, 95,000 foot 
passengers every day— 35,000,000 a year. The locomotive 
roads of this State carried 10,765,000 ; the city railroads, 
57,723,000. The locomotive roads killed one hundred and 
eighty-two and wounded ninety-one. The horse railroads 
killed twenty-six and wounded forty-eight. We carried thirty- 
five millions of foot passengers, and not one was killed or 
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injured, so as to die — during the whole fifteen years. 
Four persons have been injured in getting on or off too 
hastily. | 

In my opinion, ferries can be run cheaper and more econom- 
ically by combination than singly. Running separately, each 
one must have one or two spare boats. If one boat is disabled 
we have another to put in its place in a few minutes. We have 
one shop to do all the repairs. It would be about as expensive 
to have a shop for one ferry as for two. We-have a chief 
engineer to take charge of all the machinery, and a head 
carpenter to oversee all the work done in that branch. 

The expenses of running the ferries separately would be 
about twenty-five per cent greater. 

We could not afford to take either of the ferries, except the 
Fulton Ferry, and run it alone. All the others do not pay 
expenses. Last year we lost, after charging a fair proportion 
of rent, and dividends: on the Hamilton Ferry, $5,617; on the 
South Ferry, $30,927; on the Wall Street Ferry, $22,769; on 
the Catherine Street Ferry, $9,847; total, $69,160. The profits 
on the Fulton Ferry were $75,000. We charge seven per cent 
to the account of depreciation, but this is not included in the 
foregoing statement of losses. Our charge for depreciation is 
independent of any improvements. 

During the war we have run down our surplus about $100,000. 
The increase of expenses has been fifty per cent. The increase 
of travel has kept us up. Three ferries are run to Williams- 
burg, at higher fares. They were at one time running singly, 
and all broke down; but they are now making money at the 
same rates of fare. 

The Jersey City fares are three cents for foot passengers, and 
twenty per cent higher than ours for teams. The Jackson 
Ferry runs one boat only. Single fares are three cents; single 
teams fifteen cents; double teams twenty cents. 

For the last three years our boats have cost about $60,000. 
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Such a boat as the Lincoln * could not now be built for less than 
$65,000. The Hunchback * is larger than any of our boats. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Wat, Director or THE New YorK AND 
BRooKktyN Ferry Company. 


We run four ferries: the Roosevelt Street, Division Street, 
Grand Street, and Bridge Street. We have thirteen boats and 
run ten constantly, four all night. All the boats fit the different 
slips. On the Bridge Street Ferry, where there are two boats, 
we are probably losing fifty dollars a day. Our capital is 
$1,000,000. The number of stockholders is not large. We 
establish our own rates of toll without restriction. We put up 
the rates about three years ago. There are no restrictions in 
regard to dividends. Have divided five per cent. during the 
last two years. Our best route is a mile and a half long. 
About five years ago, a ferry was started just above us, and run 
about a year and a half. We kept putting the fare down, and 
finally, after losing about $100,000, we bought them out and 
stopped the ferry. There was no money made when the ferries 
run separately. If both ferries had run on at the then prices, 
there would not be business enough for both. 

We cannot get along with less than three extra boats. Our 
heavy teaming is not profitable. We sell foot passenger tickets 
at a little less than three cents; no season tickets. 

Some times in the morning teams accumulate; but after the 
morning there is no trouble. 

We charge ten per cent. to depreciation. 

The ferry business is very unthankful. You can’t please the 
public. Most of the owners of this ferry are largely interested 
in real estate in Williamsburg, and own the stock for this reason. 


* On the East Boston Ferry. 
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A RECORD OF THE TRAVEL ON THE East Boston FERRY FOR 
Twenty—Eicut Days. 


Tuurspay, March 1st, 1866. 


TRIPS, : ; By : : 288 


Foot Passengers, . : : . 10,510; at 2c, .$210220 
Railroad Passengers, ‘ : oy) PLN Sg Wea Gr) 0 Fe 28 36 
Car Trips, : ‘ i . : 138, 

1 Horse Vehicles, .- . : : 837, at 10e, 83 70 


aes se : ‘ : : 315, at 1ldc, AT 25 
Eu Nie 6 ; ; : : 18, at 20c, 2 60 
4A 6 ce BRON 19, at 25e, 4.75 
Caravan and Drag Wheels (light), . 1S abn ye; 17 
Horses and Riders, Handcarts, etc., DT iat iD: 1 85 
Caravan and Drag Wheels (light), . 2, at 25¢, 50 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., ; Dsl at woe, 15 
$379 53 

Teams detained (East Boston side), . 10, 

a bh (Boston side), . aa 
Cause, East Boston side, boats full. 

66 Boston 66. 66 66 


Boat detained, Boston side, 9 minutes by team stuck on drop. 

Weather, raw and disagreeable, with squalls of snow and 
radu i) 4, 

1 boat from 4 A. M. to 6 A. M., and from 9 P. M. to 12 
aif 

2 boats from 6 A. M. to 8 A. M., and from 6 P. M. to 9 
Lag ue 

3 boats from 8 A. M. to 8.15 A. M., from 11.15 A. M. to 4.15 
P. M., and from 5.20 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

4 boats from 8.45 A. M: to 11.15 A. M., and from 4.15 P. M. 
to 5.20 P. M. 
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Tries, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 


Car Trips, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 
66 66 

8 66 66 

4 66 66 


Horses and Riders, Handcarts, etc., 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 

4 Horse Caravan, loaded, 

Bat sé light, 


Teams detained, boats loaded, 
Weather chilly and disagreeable. 


Fripay, March 2d, 
11,289, at 2c, 
1,784, at Ide, 


912, at 10c, 
324, at 15ce, 


138, at 20c, 
17, at 25c, 
44, at 5e, 
Cah EOC, 
1, at 50c, 
1, at 30ce, 
dl. 


19 


1866. 


271 


$225 78 
26 76 


91 20 
48 60 
60 
25 
20 
21 
50 
30 


nw > wv 


$402 40 


SaturpDAy, March 3d, 1866. 


Tries, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 


Car Trips, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 
o 66 66 

8 66 66 

4 66 66 


4 % Caravan, loaded, 
Horses and Riders, Handcarts, etc., 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


Teams detained, boats loaded (East 
Boston side), 


13,400, at 2c, 
1,880, at 1c, 
137, 

852, at 10c, 
334, at 15c, 


25, at 20c, 
19, at 25c. 
2, at 50c, 

34, at de, 
4, at 3c, 
6. 


271 


$268 00 
28 20 


85 20 
50 10 
5 00 
4 75 
1 00 
Lagi 

12 


$444 07 
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Boat detained (Boston side) 8 minutes, overloaded team and 
contrary horse. 

Weather changeable, pleasant in morning, cloudy and rainy in 
afternoon. 


SunpAy, March 4, 1866. 


Trips, : : ; : : 199 
Foot Passengers, . : : . 7,900, at 2c, $158 00 
Railroad Passengers, ; : . . 1,657,° at lic, 24 86 
Car <Pripg, 5 os : : : : 114, 


1 Horse Vehicles . ; : d 62, at 10c, 6 20 
bene a ay : : ‘ ; Dye oh Late, 45 
Horses and Riders, etc., : : O58 ale Oe, 15 

$189 66 


Weather pleasant snd cold. 


Monpay, March 5, 1866. 


Tries, 7 | ‘ : : : 258 


Foot Passengers, . : ; . 10,944, at 2c, $218°88 
Railroad Passengers, . F - “iL, 746 at, iste; 26 19 
Car irips, «| . , ; : : 159. 

1 Horse Vehicles, . A : : 887, at 10e, 88 79 


a ane a : . . / 2538, at 15c, 387 95 
Bi A ES : ‘ ‘ ‘ 18, at 20c, 3 60 
4 gzo ct’ 3: : : P , 21, . at 25c, 5 25 
4 ‘* Dragwheels and Caravans, 
loaded : ; ; . : 3, at 50c, 1 50 
Horses and Riders, etc., , ‘ 27,- at 8é, 1 35 
Extra horses, carriages, etc, . ‘ 1, at 30, 3 
$383 45 
Team detained (boats full,) (E. Bos- 
ton side), . ; : : : 42. 
Teams detained (Boston side), : 3. 


(36 Teams detained on account of boats’ being loaded; 6 teams 
detained on account of dragwheels breaking down on boat, taking 
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up the whole of one side boat; made regular trip with dragwheels 
until they were fixed. (East Boston side.) 

(Boston side), 2 P. M. Teams in waiting extended to Com- 
mercial Wharf. 5.50, but two teams waiting. 

Weather pleasant, but very cold and windy. . 


Turspay, March 6th, 1866. 


Trips, , , : : é 259 


Foot Passengers, .  . : 10,040) Str-2¢,. - $206.54 
Railroad Passengers, : satee 1,629, at lic, 24 43 
Car Trips, : : ; : : 140, 

1 Horse Vehicles, . : ; ; 197,, at 10c, Ch Pay 


eid se : ° ; ; 264, at 15c, 39 60 
3 Horse Vehicles, . : : F 25, at 20c, 5 00 
ae *8 ihe ; : : ; 15, at 25c, 3 75 
4 ‘ Drag Wheels, loaded, . 1, at 50c, 50 
Horses and Riders, etc., . : ‘ 44, at 5c, 2 20 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., ; 4, at 3c, 12 
$362 12 
Teams waiting, boats full (Hast 
Boston side), . : 25. 
Teams waiting, boats full Ceseton 
side), ‘ : ; . ‘ 4. 


Boats detained 15 minutes (5 minutes car off track, 10 minutes 
team stuck on boat). 
Weather pleasant, but cold and very windy. 


Wepnespay, March 7th, 1866. 


TRIPs, : : - ° , 253 


Foot Passengers, . : Seow LLL l4. 80 2G. a beee oO 
Railroad Passengers, . A . 2,123, at 14, 31 85 
Car Trips, as Js - “ : 139, 


Amount carried forward, $254 13 
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Amount brought forward, $254 13 

1 Horse Vehicles, . : : . 832, at 10c, 83 20 
peeiss bf ‘ ; : : 250, at 15ce, 37 50 
pike nf ss 4 : : : LOS rat 20c,; 3 80 
Bao tt : : : : 25, at 25c, 6 25 
4  ‘ Caravan, etc., loaded, : 1, at 50c, 50 
pace: . ee : : Te aac, 40 
“noes A light, ; ; Le haven, Ad 
Horses and Riders, etc., ; ; 36, at dc, 1 80 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 4 <oeal duc. 9 
$387 84. 


Teams detained, boats full, 63 (46 on East Boston side and 17 
on Boston side). 
Weather pleasant, but cold and very ina 


Monpay, March 19th, 1866. 


TRIPS, ; ; : : * 254 
Foot Passengers, . ; : .'' 18,089, at “2c, $260 78 
Railroad Passengers, ; : a TAS otetr ee, 25 71 
Car Trips, . , ; : : 137, 


1 Horse Vehicles, ; ; ; 930, . at 10e, 93 00 
iS hk et : ; : , 801, at 15c, 45 15 
8 sea ay : ; ; P fy at 20G; 1 40 
Astra 86 : ; ¢ : 24, at 25c, 6 00 
Ome) aravan, light, : : 2, at 30c, 60 
Horses and Riders, etc., ‘ : bl, ~ah. ioe, 2 55 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., , 2, at 8c, 6 
$435 25 

-Teams detained, boats full (Kast 

Boston side), . . : 40. 
Teams detained, boats full (Roston ? 

side), ‘ . . ; A ie 


(Boston side, 3.10 P. M., teams extended to Commercial Street ; 
teams collected again at 5, and at 5.40. Cause—tide running out 
so strong, boats unable to run as often as usual. —C. H. Apams.) 

Weather pleasant, but cold and windy. 
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Turspay, March 20th, 1866. 


(URIPS, > : : : : 248 


Foot Passengers, . ‘ : Sieber ry Ab iZCt) wre koe 
Railroad Passengers, : : ugh eZ0. tu La, 28 89 
Bar Crips; .. : : : s 137, 


1 Horse Vehicles, ; : ; Dope ao AUCy 99 30 
Aas e : : ; : 431, at 15c, 64 65 
ors or : é : : 10, at 20c, 2 00 
a : : ; ; 25, at 25c, 6 25 
4 ‘* (Caravan, loaded, : ‘ 2, at 50c, 1 00 
Bh gb Se . light, : : 1, at 30e, 30 
Horses and Riders, etc., : ; AD. abst, 2 45 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., : 15a Bb OG, 45 
$437 23 
Teams detained, boats loaded (Kast 
Boston side), ; : ; vi: 
Teams detained, boats loaded (Bos- 
ton side), . : : : 81. 


9.20 A. M., boat detained nine minutes, team overloaded stuck 
on drop East Boston side. 3.20 P. M., boat detained ten minutes 
by wheels of a jigger getting jammed in the carriageway of boat. . 
Teams extended to Commercial Street three different times be- 
tween 3.30 P. M. and 5 P. M., Boston side. Boats delayed a 
oreat deal on Boston side in consequence of cars not being able to 
pull off of the drop. 

Weather cloudy and disagreeable in day; at 7.30 P. M. com- 
menced to snow, and lasted till after 12 P. M. 


Wepnespay, March 21, 1866. 


Tries, : 4 2 : : 243 
Foot Passengers, . f ; «0479s ats. 26... 2620950 
Railroad Passengers, , - i) 91.400) ain Tac. 21 45 


Amount carried forward, $231 03 
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Amount brought forward, $231 03 
Car Tripa,. ~. : 4 ( : Ce 
1 Horse Vehicles, . : . : 658, at 10ce, 65 80 
th MM . ; : : 320, at 15c, 48 00 
abi phy ay : : : : 21, at 20¢, 4 20 
es ¥ : : : : 28, at 25c, (fe.U tie 
5 ‘* Caravan, loaded, : ; 1, at 55c, 55 
SYR Se. es LISTE Le : ; 1, at 30c, 30 
Horses and riders, etc., ae. ; 27, at dc, 1 35 
Extra horses, carriages, etc., : PAR ON ree st se 6 

$358 29 

Teams detained, boats loaded (EK. 

Boston side), . : 63. 
Teams detained, boats ened: Bos 

ton side), ; ; 46. 


Weather stormy and ih 


Tuurspay, March 22, 1866. 


TRIPS, : 2 : 5 : 233 


Foot Passengers, . : : . 11,794, at 2c, $235 88 
Railroad Passengers, : ; Se a bh ape) ook 29 86 
Ear EL TIDS ile - 4 , ; 139, 

1 Horse Vehicles, . : F ; 953, at 1Qc, 95 30 


oa ack 3 : : : : 3892, atldc, | 58 80 
Beaks ae é : A 5 12, at 20c, 2 40 
Eby 6s : : : : 34, at 25c, 8 50 
4  ‘*¢ Caravans, loaded, , ; 3, at 50c, 1 50 
eat yy Y light : : 3, at 380c, 90 
Horses and Riders, etc., : : 41, at 5c, 2 05 
Extra horse, Carriage, etc., . .. 2, ab oC, ed S| 

$435 25 


Teams detained, boats full (Kast 

Boston side), . . 346, 
Teams detained, boats full (Bos. 

ton side), . . - : : 201. 
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25 


(Detention mostly on Boston side; low tide, slippery drop, etc., 


teams overloaded. 


9.45 A.M, boat detained on East Boston side 


ten minutes by a horse in P. C. Shackley’s 4-horse team falling on 


drop ; team loaded with twenty-seven barrels oil. 


10.30 A. M., boat 


loaded remained in slip seven minutes, cause unknown. — J. H. D.) 


Weather pleasant but cold. 


TRIPS, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
Car Trips, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 


; rs 66 66 
8 66 66 
4. 66 66 i , 
5 Caravans, light, 


Horses and Riders, etc., 


Teams detained, boats loaded (E. 


Boston side), : 
Teams detained, boats loaded ae 
ton side), 


11,409, 
1,837, 
136, 


67. 


(ee 


Fripay, March 23, 1866. 


247 

at 2c, $228 18 
at lic, 27 56 
at 10c, 91 90 
at 15c, 61 05 
at 20c, 3 00 
at 25¢, 6 25 
at 50c, 60 
at 5e, 2 05 

$420 59 


Weather pleasant in day, snow-storm in evening. 


SATURDAY, March 24, 1866. 


Tries, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 


Car Trips, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 
2 66 66 

3 Cor. 66 


Amount carried forward, 
4 


11,220, 
1,732, 
151. 


244. 
at 2c, $224 40 
at 1c, 25 98 
at 10c, o7 90 
at 15c, 34 20 
at 20c, 1 20 
$343 68 


m, We 
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Amount brought forward, 


4 Horse Vehicles, 
Horses and Riders, etc., 


Extra horses, carriages, etc., 


Teams detained, boats full (East 


Boston side), 


Teams detained, boats full aoe 


ton side), 


27. 


Weather stormy, rain and snow all day. 


TRIPS, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 


Car Trips, 


1 Horse Vehicles, 
2 66 (14 


Horses and Riders, etc., 


at 25c, 
at 5e, 
at 3c, 


$343 68 
2 50 

1 00 
24 


$347 62 


SunpAy, March 25th, 1866. 


6,508, 
1,520, 
109, 


at 2c, 


at lic, 


at 10e, 
at 15c, 
at 5c, 


202 


$130 16 
22 80 


2 10 
2 55 
30 


$157 91 


Weather variable, pleasant and cloudy, with snow squalls; 
after 6 P. M. very cold and windy. 


TRIPs, 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 


Car Trips, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 
y? 66 66 

3 66 66 


Amount carried forward, 


Monpay, March 26th, 1866. 


9,865, 
1,121, 
79, 
740, 
348, 
15, 


261 
at 2c, $197 30 
at lic, 16 81 
at 10c, 74 00 
at 15c, 52 20 
at 20ce, 3 00 
$343 31 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. Q7 


Amount brought forward, $343 31 
4 Horse Vehicles, . ‘ é : 28, at 25c, 7 00 
Horses and Riders, etc., : ; 29, at 5c, 1 45 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., : Hay Abas an fer 3 

$351 79 
Teams detained, boats full (East 
Boston side), . : 17. 
Teams detained, boats full (Rbston 
side), 4 : . é ‘ 54. 


(Two boats detained seven minutes each in both slips, in 
consequence of teams stuck on drops, Boston side. —F. B. B.) 
Weather stormy, snowing, high wind and very cold. 


Turspay, March 27th, 1866. 


Tries, : : é - ‘ 268 


Foot Passengers, . : , - 12,603, at 2c, $252 06 
Railroad Passengers, . . «. 1,867, at lic, 28 O1 
os LW ee pa tell adel aaa 133; 

1 Horse Vehicles, . : é : 967, at 10c, 96 70 


en A : 3 A : ‘377, at 15c, 56 55 
aloha s : : : : 22, at 20c, 4 40 
ci a Wy : ; ; : 27, at 25c, 6 75 
4 <‘ (Caravans,loaded, . - 5, at 50c, 2 50 
2 ‘ Drag Wheels, light, . : Dyes a L7G, 17 
Horses and Riders, etc., . : : 45, at 5c, 2 25 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc, . : 15; at..3c, 45 
$449 84 
Teams detained (boats full), East 
Boston, : 47. 
Teams detained (boats full), Hosen. 70. 
9 A. M., 1 boat lost 2 trips, detained on Boston side. G. A. H. 
ah ‘¢ ~~ detained 10 min., team stuck on drop. F. B. B. 


Weather pleasant and mild. 
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Wepnespay, March 28th, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, 13,595, 
Railroad Passengers, 2,280, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 1,081, 
2 66 66 448, 
B} 66 66 ii. 
meu oe ; : 21, 
4 ‘* . Caravans, loaded, 2, 
Horses and Riders, etc., ‘ 48, 
Extra Horses and Carriages, etc., . 13, 
Boat Trips, 286. 
Horse Car Trips, 140. 


Teams detained (boats full), ashan 126. 


Teams detained (boats full), 
Boston, 


East 
OT: 


at 2c, 


at lic, 


at 10c, 
at. 15c, 
at 20c, 
at 25c, 
at 50c, 
at 5c, 
at 3c, 


$971 90 
84 20 
103 10 
67 20 

3 40 

6 75 

1 00 

2 40 

39 


$490 34 


6 P. M., boat detained 10 min., team jammed on boat, Boston 


side. — F. B. B. 


English steamer sailed to-day; a large number of hacks and 
carriages came over to Stone Wharf. 
9.45 A. M., boat detained 7 minutes by lumber team running 


against gate, East Boston side. 


Weather pleasant. 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


9 66 66 
38 66 66 
4 66 66 


Horses and Riders, etc., 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


J. H. D. 


Tuurspay, March 29th, 1866. 


8,847, 
1,561, 


at 2c, 


at lic, 


at 10e, 
at 15c, 
at 20e, 
at 25c, 
at 5c, 
at 3c, 


$176 94 
23 43 
66 20 
46 80 

60 

25 

95 

24. 


bho bo 


$320 41 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. 29 


Boat Trips, . : : ; : 261. 


Car Trips, . . 140. 
Teams detained, haat “fall (East 

Boston side), . : . 27. 
Teams detained, boats full Boston 

side), : 20. 


(4 P. M., one ae anes car stuck on drop, East Boston 
side.— G. A. H.) 
Weather stormy, raining all day. 


Fripay, March 30th, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, . : ; PAL, FLTGe ate 26s" $234434 
Railroad Passengers, é ; e 13794, > ab atc, 26 95 


1 Horse Vehicles, , F : 935, at 10c, 93 50 
ol ef ‘ : : : 289, - at 15c, 43 35 
ila zs : ~ : : 14, at 20e, 2 80 
aes KR : . : ; 23, at 25c, 5 75 
eo’ 4 Caravans, loaded, ..° . 1, at 50c, 50 
Horses and Riders, etc., ; ; 48, at de, 2 40 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., : Dey Rhea Cs 15 
~ $409 74 
Boat Trips, . ‘ ; F ; 276. 
Car Trips, . 139. . 
Teams detained, boats full (Boston 
side), : : 73. 
Teams detained, Paar full (East 
Boston side), . . : : 42. 


(8.23 A. M. boat detained 8 minutes on account of ferry coal- 
cart dumping load of coal on drop accidentally, E. B. side.—J. H. D.) 
Weather pleasant, but cold and windy. 


SarurDAy, March 31, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, . 4 ; . 13,892, at 2c, .) $277 84 
Railroad Passengers, ; F 3, Si wou, at Pee, 28 95 


Amount carried forward, $306 79 
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Amount brought forward, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


2 66 66 
8 66 66 
4 66 66 


Caravan, loaded, 
Horses and Riders, etc., 
Extra horses, carriages, etc., . 


Boat trips, 

Car trips, 

Teams detained, tne full (East 
Boston side), : 

Teams detained, boats full (ioston 
side), 


Weather pleasant, morning and noon, rainy in evening. 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


2 Be 6 e e e e 


Horse and Riders, . 


Boat trips, . FUE es : : 


Car trips, 
Weather aan 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 

9 66 66 


Amount carried forward, 


23. 


at 10c, 
at 15c, 
at 20c, 
at 25c, 
at 55c, 
at de, 
at 3c, 


$306 79 
96 00 
46 65 
3 40 

7 50 
55 
1 95 
dl 


$463 35 


Sunpay, April 1, 1866. 


8,790, 
2,032, 


at 2c, 
at lic, 
at 10c, 
at 15c, 
at 5c, 


$175 80 
30 48 
5 60 
90 

30 


$213 08 


Mownpay, April 2d, 1866. 


14,627, 
1,938, 
950, 
267, 


at 2c, 
at lic, 
at 10c, 
at 1dc, 


$292 54 
29 07 
95 00 
40 05 


$456 66 


———EE— 


EAST BOSTON 


Amount brought forward, 
3 Horse Vehicles, 
4 66 66 " 
Horses and riders, etc., 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


Boat Trips, . : 

Car Trips, 

Teams detained, boats full (Boston 
side), 

Teams detained, pees. full (East 
Boston side), 
Weather pleasant. 


Foot Passengers, . : : 
Railroad Passengers, : , 
1 Horse Vehicles, 

ed 66 66 


Caravans, light, 

aS - loaded, 
Horses and Riders, etc., - 
Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


H Ot PR 9 


Boat Trips, . At, ae eS 

Car Trips, 

Teams detained, oats fall Cractint 
side), 

Teams detained, fait: full (East 
Boston side), 
Weather pleasant. 


FERRIES. 


12, 
32, 
45, 
12, 


at.20c,; 
at 25c, 
at 5c, 
at 8c, 


oa 


$456 66 
2 40 

8 00 

2 25 
36 


$469 67 


Turspay, April 3d, 1866. 


12,705, 
2,064, 


136. 


at 2c, 
at lic, 
at 10c, 
at 15c, 
at 20c, 
at 25c, 
at 30c, 
at 50c, 
at 5c, 
at 3c, 


$254 10 
30 96 
92 40 
A6 385 

4 80 
7 00 
30 
50 
2 35 
51 


$439 27 
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Wepnespay, April 4, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, 

Railroad Passengers, 

1 Horse Vehicles, 

> Cb Ae 66 

8 6é (34 

4 66 66 , dy 

3 ‘** Caravan, loaded, 
Horses and Riders, etc., 
Extra horses, carriages, etc., . 


Boat trips, . ; 

Car trips, 

Teams detained, Ne fall Gaetan 
side), : : : : 

Teams detained, boats full (East 
Boston side), 
Weather pleasant. 


13,760, 
2,227, 
934, 
325, 
15, 


260. 
135. 


38. 


16. 


at. 2c, 
at 1c, 
at 10c, 
at 15c, 
at 20c, 
at 25c, 
at 40c, 
at 5¢c, 
at 3c, 


$275 
39 
93 
48 

3 


6 


20 
41 
40 
7d 
00 
25 
40 
30 
72 


$464 


Tuurspay, (Fast), April 5, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


Ds 66 66 
- 8 66 66 
4 66 66 


2 ‘ Dragwheels, loaded, . 
Horses and Riders; etc., . 
Extra horse, carriage, etc., 


Boat trips, 
Car trips, 
Weather ame 


12,982, 
2,886, 
267, 


at 2c, 
at lic, 
at 10c, 
at 15c, 
at 20c, 
at 25c, 
at 34c, 
at 5c, 
at 3c, 


$259 
43 
26 

5 

1 


$338 


43 


64 
29 
70 
25 
00 
50 
o4 . 
60 
24 


56 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDINANCE 


TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


1866. 


COE? (eh iB OSS rE ON 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ORDINANCE 


TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE 


Leb iat Gy EE ATH: 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in the City Council assembled, as follows : 


SecTION 1. The thirty-fifth section of the Ordinance relating 
to the Public Health is hereby amended by striking out in the 
fifth line the word “ Master,’ and inserting in the place thereof 
the word “ Police.” 


Sect. 2. The forty-second section of said ordinance is hereby 
stricken out and the following substituted therefor: Sect. 42. — 
All vaults and privies shall be made of brick and cement, and 
contain at least eighty cubic feet, and so constructed that the 
inside of the same shall be at least two feet distant from the line 
of every adjoining lot, unless the owner of said adjoining lot shall 
otherwise agree and consent; and also from every street, lane, 


- alley, court, square, or public place, or public or private passage- 


way, and so as to be conveniently approached, opened and 
cleaned. Every vault shall be made tight, so that the contents 
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thereof cannot escape therefrom, except as provided in section 
forty-three. All preparations for cleaning a vault or privy shall 
be made by the person entering said vault or privy, and in case 
of neglect to make such preparation the same shall be made by 
the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such person. 

Sect. 3. The fifty-second section of said ordinance is hereby 
amended by striking out the word “of,” after the word alleys, 
in the third line, and inserting in the place thereof the word 
“ within.” 


In Board of Aldermen, July 23, 1866. 


Passed: sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, July 26, 1866. 


Concurred. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


Approved, July 28, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


EAST BOSTON FERRIES. 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


D) 6c Gc 
3 rama re: 
4 ra a4 


4 ‘ Caravans, loaded, 
Horses and Riders, etc., 


Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


Boat Trips, 

Car Trips, 

Teams detained, anes full qe 
side), : : : : 

Teams detained, boats full (East 

Boston side), 


Weather cloudy and rainy. 


33 


Fripay, April 6th, 1866. 


11,095, 
1,755, 


84. 


at 2c, $221 90 
at lie, 26 32 
at 10c, 94 00 
at 15c, 51 00 
at 20c, 2 80 
at 25c, A 25 
at 50c, 1 50 
at 5e, 2 80 
at 8c, 18 
$404 75 . 


SarurDAy, April 7th, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, 
Railroad Passengers, 
1 Horse Vehicles, 


2 34 (a4 
3 74 6é 
4 66 74 


4 ‘** (Caravan, loaded, 
Horses and Riders, ete., 


Extra Horses, Carriages, etc., 


Boat Trips, 

Car Trips, ; : ; 

Teams detained, boats full fHosidn 
side), 


12,132, 
2,070, 
1,023, 

323, 


at 2c, $242 64 
at lic, 31 05 
at 10e, 102 30 
at 15c, 48 45 
at 20c, 1 60 
at 25ce, 6 75 
at 50c, 50 
at 9¢, 2 65 
at 3c, 45 

$436.39 
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Teams detained, boats full (Kast 
Boston side), . : : : 92: 
Weather, cloudy and rainy. 


Sunpay, April 8, 1866. 


Foot Passengers, . ; ; C5 44225,+ at 20, $84 50 
Railroad Passengers, : , ps 143,+ at lac. 17 22 
1 Horse Vehicles, . a; : : 23, at 10c, 2 30 
> il fasta us : : : : 84, at 15c, 5 10 
Horses and Riders, etc., . ; . 8, at de, 15 

$109 27 


Boat trips, . : ; : “ 200. 
Car trips, . : ; ‘ ‘ Ur ke 


Weather stormy rain and snow all day. 


March Ist 
2d 
od 
4th 
oth 
6th 
7th 

19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 

25d 

24th 
25th 
26th 


Beer ALP ITU) AVE TL OLN 


437 


308 2 


435 
420 
347 
157 
Jol 


79 


Amt. carried ford, $5,493 00 


Receipts, 28 days, 


Average receipts per day, 


Amt. brought for’'d, $5,498 
March 27th 


April 


28th 
29th 
30th 
31st 
Ist 


ait is 
ord .« 


Ath 
oth 
6th 
7th 
8th 


449 
490 
320 
409 
463 
213 


469 € 


439 
464 
338 
404 


$10,502 


$10,502 10 
375 OTL 


00 


9 27 


10 
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eer yY OF BOSTON. 


. BOST ONIA 
CONDITA AD,» 
dh ule 903557 


ON THE 


Apportionment of Representatives 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


1866. 


ene ye OO hee 


a 


i =.= 


Ci ye OF BO-8'P ON: 


In Board of Aldermen, August 6, 1866. 


The Special Committee, to whom was referred the Communi- 
cation of Hon. Oliver Warner, Secretary of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, covering “an Act to apportion Representatives 
to the several counties,’ approved March 26, 1866, having 
attended to the duty which the reference and the Statutes of the 
State require, respectfully 


Bn B OORT: 


By the act of the Legislature above mentioned, the County of 
Suffolk is entitled to thirty-six Representatives until the next 
decennial census; and by Chapter 7, of the Statutes of 1865, 
the city census of legal voters of that year is authorized to be 
taken, in lieu of that of the State of the same year, as the basis 
for the apportionment. Chelsea, North Chelsea and Winthrop, 
have their representation based upon the State census of 1865. 

With the aids these censuses furnish of the number of legal 
voters in the county in 1865, your Committee, in view of the pro- 
bable aberrations of population in the different districts for the 
next decade, recommend the adoption of the following appor- 
tionment : 


Districts. Voters. Representatives. 


Ward 1 (East Boston and the Islands), 3,530 - : 3 
160 Bis ; : . : : 3,085 - : 2 
Be Bis : : é : ‘ 3,050 ; é 3 
Se : ; : , ! 3,076 2 


Number of Voters carried ford, 12,741 
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Districts. Voters. Representatives. 


Number of Voters brought ford, 12,741 


ver os (meee erm 3.119 2 
eon tf i. eee mee ee fe O BGO 3 
2 aR ith A NO I 3 
Be rancor ares tee? “2,807 3 
cig WEE Lanai opt me ED 960 8 
“10. t : : ; ath, 2554.6 3 
STL trai ph ih hhc ohmnuR i oy cD KGS 3 
rere lebeeey uh Gk Mien cle sen. 25.017 3 

| 33,990 

Chelsea . ‘ ‘ : 2,502 | 

North Chelsea . : : 188 > 2,830 ; : 3 

Winthrop . ; ; ; 140 § 

36,820 


These figures show an average of 1,022 voters for each Repre- 
sentative. | 


With a few remarks in explanation of the proposed appor- 
-tionment, your Committee submit their report. 

The rapid growth of Chelsea for the last ten years, aside from 
certain advantages to householders of moderate incomes, fully 
warrants the belief that this district will soon (if it does not 
already) exceed the average number of legal voters for three 
Representatives. The Committee therefore accord this district 
three Representatives, the highest number allowed by Statute to 
any district. 

Ward 1, of the city of Boston, comprises the great ship-build- 
ing and mechanical district, and with a revival of business, must 
inevitably increase its already large number of voters. In 
anticipation of this gratifying event, as well as from its already 
established claims, your Committee assign this district three 
Representatives, and, did the law allow, should not hesitate to 
recommend a fourth. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 5) 


Wards 2, 4 and 5, being now near deep water and the rail- 
road depots, or in large part comprising the heart of the city, 


must, for the next ten years, in the judgment of your Committee, 


be largely given up for business purposes, necessitating other 
localities for the residences of their people. Already, in some 
important thoroughfares, has this transformation commenced, 
while projected improvements, like the removal of Fort Hill, will 
soon greatly accelerate these changes. The absence of any con- 
siderable amount of unoccupied land in these Wards further 
suggests their inability to grow in population. With this antici- 
pation of their probable condition for the coming decade, your 
Committee assign to each of these Wards two Representatives. 

Ward 3, from the established characteristics of many of its 
citizens, comprising in good part, many of the older residents of 
the city, upon streets now, as heretofore, regarded as quiet and 
retired, is less likely to be immediately affected by the changes 
suggested of the last named Wards. Hence, your Committee 
assign three Representatives to this Ward. 

Wards 6 and 9, embracing within their limits large sections — 
of the newly-acquired territory on the westerly side of the city, 
seem destined to hold a large population ere the next ten years 
shall elapse. And, in the judgment of your Committee, the 
residences to be hereafter erected are not to be altogether of 
the costly class that now adorn this section of the city. In the 
opinion of many experienced and observant individuals, the era 
of fortunes acquired in a year or two has gone by, and with it 
the desire for costly residences to the extent of that of the last 
half-dozen years. Boston may be said to have answered the 
demand for expensive houses, and hereafter the attention of 
capitalists is likely to be largely given to the supply of comfort- 
able homes for the “middling interest” and mechanical classes 
of our people. In this section of the city, your Committee 
expect to find hereafter many such homes; and with this belief 
accord to each of these Wards three Representatives. 
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Wards 7 and 8 are necessarily growing Wards —the former 
from its increase of territory on the South Boston side, and the 
lesser want of its lands within the city proper for business 
purposes; and the latter from its. central position and the 
character it has already acquired as the place of residence, in 
large part, of the in-door laboring population. Many of its 
streets are already filled with thickly-inhabited boarding-houses, 
and the prospect is that whole streets within this Ward will, ere 
long, be yielded up for similar purposes, giving a large aggre- 
gate voting population. From these considerations, your Com- 
mittee recommend three Representatives each to these Wards. 

Wards 10, 11 and 12 contain large sections of unoccupied 
land, which must inevitably be brought into areas of population 
within a very few years. The growth therein even now is not 
slight. Old residents of other sections, driven from their 
cherished homes by the inroads of trade, and prosperous in their 
varied mercantile enterprises, seek here modern dwellings which 
they fondly hope will long defy molestation through the require- 
ments of business. Here, too, thrifty artizans seek those 
permanent abodes which induce the good citizen to cling close 
to Boston as a most desirable locality for all healthful, social 
and moral influences. It seems impossible, therefore, that these 
Wards should otherwise than erow. Your Committee have no 
hesitation in assigning them three Representatives each. 

For these reasons, your Committee recommend the passage of 
the following orders, required by the Statutes. 


For the Committee, 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


OrprerED: That for the choice of the Thirty-six Representa- 
tives apportioned to the County of Suffolk by chapter 103 of the 
Statutes of 1866, the said County be and it is hereby divided 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 7 


into Thirteen Representative Districts, as follows; said Districts 
to be numbered and to be entitled to the number of Representa- 
tives as hereinafter set forth: | 


The First Disrrict, comprising Ward No. 1, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 3,530 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Sreconp Disrricr, comprising Ward No. 2, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 3,085 voters, shall elect two members. 
The Turp District, comprising Ward No. 3, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 3,050 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Fourtn Disrricr, comprising Ward No, 4, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 3,076 voters, shall elect two members. 
The Firrax Disrricr, comprising Ward No. 5, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 3,119 voters, shall elect two members. 
The Srxta District, comprising Ward No. 6, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,660 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Srventn District, comprising Ward No. 7, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,857 voters, shall elect three members. 
The E1rgutu Districr, comprising Ward No. 8, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,877 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Ninra District, comprising Ward No. 9, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,260 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Tenta Disrricr, comprising Ward No. 10, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,546 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Exeventu District, comprising Ward No. 11, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,563 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Twerrru Disrricr, comprising Ward No. 12, in the City of 
Boston, and containing 2,367 voters, shall elect three members. 
The Tumrrrentu District, comprising the City of Chelsea, and 
the towns of North Chelsea and Winthrop, and containing 2,830 
voters, shall elect three members. 


OrDERED: That the place of meeting for the Clerks of 
Chelsea, North Chelsea and Winthrop, on the day succeeding 
the annual election of Representatives, as provided in chapter 8 
of the General Statutes, in order to determine the election of 
Representatives from the Thirteenth District of Suffolk, shall be 
the City Hall, in Chelsea aforesaid. 


« 


—— 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


QUARTERLY REPORT 


OF 


yh TH OH POT ee. 


1866. 


In Board of Aldermen, August 6, 1866. 


Laid on table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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era. Ooh BO Sct ON: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
Boston, June 30, 1866. 


To His Honor the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen of the City of 

Boston: 

GENTLEMEN, — In accordance with the Police Ordinance, I 
herewith present the doings of my department for the quarter 
ending June 30th, 1866. 

The general condition of the force, as well as its relative 
strength, is nearly the same as at my last report. A great many 
details have been transferred to other departments of the 
government as the public good required; viz., April 12th, six- 
teen men were detailed and reported for duty to the Internal 
Health Department, making twelve hundred and sixty-four days, 
which, at three dollars per diem, amounts to three thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-two dollars. June 8th, eight 
men were detailed for the External Health Department on duty 
at Galloupe’s Island; making one hundred and seventy-six days, 
which, at three dollars per diem, amounts to five hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

April 22d, the schooner “Quarantine” and her crew were 
detailed for duty at the quarantine grounds at an expense to this 
department of one thousand one hundred and thirty dollars, 
without allowing any extra compensation to her crew; and as 
they were upon duty day and night, it seems to me they are 
entitled to double pay, and respectfully recommend that such 
pay should be given them. Up to this date they boarded seven 
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hundred and twenty-eight vessels, from which a fee was collected 
by the visiting physician. 

June 12th, sixteen men were detailed for duty at the Free 
Public Bath Houses at an expense of seven hundred sixty-four 
dollars. 

January 1st, 1866, six men were put upon duty at City Hall, 
making three hundred and sixty-two days at three dollars per 
day, amounting to one thousand and eighty-six dollars. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Internal Health Department, : 2 . $3,792 00 
External ‘ 4 ; : 2 1,658 00 
Free Baths, ; ; ; : ‘ ‘ 764 00 
Public Buildings, . : : : - 1,086 00 


$7,300 00 


Making in round numbers, seven thousand three hundred 
dollars taken from the appropriation of this Department, which 
should be carried to its credit. 

The amount of property recovered very largely exceeds that 
reported as lost; this discrepancy arises from the fact that a 
large amount stolen in another city was recovered by our 
officers. | 


POLICE REPORT. 


DOINGS 


OF THE POLICE 


For the Quarter ending June 30, 1866. 


Arrested, 
Committed, 
Males, . 
Foreigners, 
Non-residents, 
Minors, 


Committed, 
Males, 
Foreigners, 


4,286 Lodgers, . 
2,977 Males, . 
3,419 Foreigners, 
3,161 Non-residents, 
929 Minors, 
859 
LOCK-UPS. 


Amount of property taken from prisoners and lodg- 
ers while in custody, and restored, as per their 


receipts, 


Amount of property reported stolen, 


Amount of property recovered, 


Amount of fines imposed, 
Ageregate amount of imprisonment, 


Number of days spent in Court, 
Amount of witness fees earned, 


Number of despatches sent over police oan 


CAUSES 


Adultery, . 

Arrested on warrants, . 
Assault and battery, 
Assault and maiming, 
Assault on officers, 
Assault with weapons, 
Attempt to kill, 


OF ARREST. 


4,570 

3,705 

3,132 

3,377 

895 
2,387 
1,770 
1,450 

$46,626 95 

31,588 00 

231,251 79 

8,961 00 

418 yrs. 6 mos. 

1,408 

$2,097 04 

We hot ofs1) 

9) 

136 

215 

1 

4 

32 

1 
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Attempt to break and enter, A ; 
Attempt to pass counterfeit and worthless money, 
Attempt to pick pockets, 

Attempt to rescue, 

Attempt to rob, 

Attempt to steal, 

Attempt to commit rape, 

Bastardy, 

Bail-bond, 

Breaking and entering, 

Boarding vessels, 

Carrying concealed weapons, 

Common beggars, : 

Common railer and brawler, 

Common drunkards, 

Counterfeiting, 

Crime against nature, . 

Common seller, 

Deserters, , 

Disturbing the peace, . 

Disturbing public worship, 

Disturbing school, 

Drunkenness, 

Embezzlement, 

Enticing seamen to desert, 

Escaped convicts, 

Extortion, 

False pretences, . : , ; ; : 
Fast driving, : 

Horgery,* ". : ° : 

For sentence, 

Former sentence, .. 
Fraud, A : 
Fugitive from justice, . ; 
Gaming on the Lord’s day, . 
House breaking, . 

Horrors, A : ; 4 


me em dO dO WO OD Gr Oo Fe 


o> 
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138 


175 


i 
eo 
2) 
On 
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POLICE REPORT. 


Indecent assault, . 

Indecent exposure, 

Incendiary; 

Keeping house of ill-fame, 

Keeping liquor nuisance, ° 
Keeping noisy and disorderly house, 
Keeping billiard room without license, 


Larceny, simple, : : ° 
Larceny, felonious, 

Lewdness, : 

Malicious mischief, . : ‘ 
Nightwalking, ‘ : 

Noisy and disorderly persons, . . 


Passing counterfeit money, 
Peddling without U. S. license, 


Pickpockets, : 
Polygamy, : : , 

Receiving stolen goods, 

Refusing fare on railroad, . ° 
Rescuing prisoner, ; : : : 
Robbery, . ° : : : . 
Runaway, . ‘ ; 


Shopbreaking, . ; : : 
Safe keeping, . : : : ‘ 
Smugeling, : - : * - 
Stubborn children, ; - ; 


Sick, : : : : : 
Suspicion of larceny, ; 

Suspicion of murder, F ‘ ; 
Suspicion of picking pockets, . : 
Suspicion of robbery, : 
Suspicious persons, . : : 
Threatening violence, ° : ‘ 
iruants, . . a - : x 
Under sentence, j 


Vagrants, . : : . 
Violation of city ordinance, 


a 


ww 
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Violation of Sunday law, 
Violation of condition of sentence, 
Violation of dog law, 

Witnesses, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


* 


Accidents, ‘ : 
Buildings found open aa secured, 
Dangerous buildings reported, 
Cases reported for the Grand Jury, 


Cases of small pox and varioloid reported, 


Cases reported of water running to waste, 
Dead bodies provided for, 

Defective cesspools reported, 
Defective lamps reported, 

Defective hydrants, 

Defective gas pipe, 

Defective sewer, 

Disturbances suppressed, - 

Drains, vaults and nuisances reported, 
Fire alarms given, , : 
Fires extinguished without alarm, 
Foundlings, : 

Gas pipes reported aoe 

Injured persons provided for, 

_Insane persons provided for, 

Lost children restored, 

Rescued from drowning, 


86. 


Streets and sidewalks reported bd tee 


Street obstructions removed, 
Stray teams put up, 


POLICE REPORT. tales: 
NATIVITY OF CRIMINALS. NATIVITY OF LODGERS. 
United States, . . . 1,172 United States,". . . 1,487 
British Provinces, . . 151 British Provinces, . . . 40 
Mek. . Cw. 8,799 Trelarid. ie. Ee he OB AG5 
Me. ew 98 ISTIC IONIC yg Sawa kee es eae 
eB Branca = 9 \ ceed 
Bie sw. G1 Germany, iico 0 one eee 
Mc Ck ADrICe 00 ub) iore 40ch leo aU 
re: | SCOLLANC i.e) wt eves cae See nde 
Spain, . era Cah eae Denmark,. . Ree & 
PE iN Italy, Poland, eet at 
Norway, 2 BECD iat ts he eg eee ae To 
Sweden, 2, Porraral) 2, E. 
G@uuies, 2, Mex. . . . 8 


Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Russia, 1 each, : 
Indians, 2, Hungary,1, . 1 


A new copy of the Rules and Regulations has been printed 
and every member served with a copy. 

A site has been selected for a new Station House for the 
Harbor Police, and I trust that ere long the operation of 
building will commence. : 

Favorable reports are made by the officers detailed for 
sanitary purposes, of the general cleanliness that prevails 
throughout the City. No case of cholera, up to this date, has 
been reported; should any be known or discovered, physicians 
and others will please notify this office at once, as ample 
arrangements have been made to meet every case promptly. 

I have the honor to be your obd’t servant, 


JOHN KURTZ, 
Chief of Police. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


C48 CONDITA iD 
Ne = a\ 5 Ay =~ 


HIFTH LOCATION 


OF THE 


BROADWAY RAILROAD. 


1866. 


SUD OR. B OST ONY 


In Board of Aldermen, August 6, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
Order of Location of the Broadway Railroad Company, respect: 
fully recommend the passage of the following order. 


For the Committee, | 
BENJ. JAMES, Chairman. 


ORDERED: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the — 
Broadway Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several of 
the streets of the City of Boston, the said Company shall have’ 
the right to lay down a single track in K Street, from Fourth 
Street to Highth Street; in Eighth Street, from K Street to 
Dorchester Street; across Dorchester Street to Goddard Street ; 
in Goddard Street, from Dorchester Street to E Street; in HE 
Street, from Goddard Street to Sixth Street; in Sixth Street, 
from E Street to Federal Street, there connecting with the 
tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Company. 

Also, in C Street, from Sixth Street to Fourth Street; in 
Fourth from C Street to Federal Street, there connecting with 
the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Company. 

The Broadway Railroad Company shall also have the right. to 
enter upon and use the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company on Federal Street, between Broadway and Sixth 
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Street, for such compensation for the use of their tracks as may 
be agreed upon by the respective Companies; and in case of 
disagreement the compensation to be paid shall be determiued 
according to law. 

‘The Broadway Railroad Company shall also have the right to 
construct suitable turnouts, as follows: one on K Street, between 
Seventh and Highth Streets; one on Eighth Street, near G 
Street; one on Eighth Street, near Dorchester Street; one on 
Sixth Street, between D and E Streets; and one on Fourth 
Street, between A and Federal Streets. 

The right to lay down these tracks is upon the condition that 
the said Broadway Railroad Company shall, at all times after 
the rails are laid down, keep in good order and repair such por- 
tions of the streets as are occupied by its tracks, and three feet 
on each side thereof, to the satisfaction of the Committee on 
Paving and the Superintendent of Streets. 

Also upon the condition that the whole work of laying down 
the tracks granted by this order, and the precise location of the 
same, and the form of rail to be used, shall be under the direc- 
tion and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also, upon the condition that in laying down the rails the 
space between the rails, and eighteen inches outside of each 
rail, shall be paved with granite blocks of such size and 
quality as the Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 

Also, upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other horse-railroad company to run cars 
over the tracks located by this Order, for such compensation for 
the use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by the respective 
companies; and, in case of disagreement, the compensation to 
be paid shall be determined according to law. 

Also, upon the condition that the said Broadway Railroad 
Company shall accept this Order of Location, and agree in 
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writing to comply with its several conditions, within twenty days 
of the date of its passage, and file such agreement with the 
City Clerk; otherwise it shall be null and void. 


Read twice and passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Cleri. 


Approved, Aug. 8, 1866. 
| F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


ANNUAL 


REPORT BY THE CITY REGISTRAR 


OF THE 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


IN THE 


CAE Yer” BOSTON: 


YOR THE YEAR 1865. 


Bua LaCie Nas 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, CITY PRINTERS, 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
17.0. 6: 


CL TaaOF + B.OS TON, 


In Board of Aldermen, August 6, 1866. 


Laid on the table, and 500 copies ordered to be printed. 
Attest: S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To tHE Criry CovunciL: 


The undersigned has the honor of submitting his Annual 
Report of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths, in the City of 
Boston during the year 1865. The ordinary duties of the 
office, and the time and labor required to prepare a document 
of this character, have prevented an earlier presentation of this 
Report. } 

The City Registrar is required to report to the City Council 
annually “a statement of the number of births, intentions of 
marriages entered according to law, of marriages solemnized, 
and of deaths recorded during the previous year, with such 
other information and suggestions in relation thereto, as he may 
deem useful.” It has been in accordance with his duties as thus 
specified, that the undersigned has not, from year to year, 
confined his efforts to a mere statement of statistical facts, but 
has indulged in those comments and suggestions. which have 
seemed to him calculated to awaken at least some interest in a 
matter of undoubted public concern, and which was of far more 
value than many were accustomed to assign to it. However 
dry or inexpressive statistics of the character contained in this 
report may appear to some, it is true, nevertheless, that all 
measures initiated for the physical welfare and comfort of a 
community are based on data furnished by them. It is a 
singular question, therefore, that is sometimes asked by men 
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who claim to be intelligent, “What is the use of these 
statistics?” It would be more in accordance with common 
sense to ask, “ What is the use of anything without them?” . 


eo 


BIRTHS. 


The number of births in 1865 shows a marked increase over 
the number recorded in 1864. While this is a gratifying result, 
the birthrate still falls considerably below what the population 
of Boston should exhibit. In a city of nearly 200,000 inhab- 
itants, and so wealthy and prosperous as Boston confessedly is, 
in a material point of view, the births should unquestionably 
reach a larger number than has been recorded during a series 
of years past. Whether this deficiency be viewed in connection 
with the large number of persons of a marriageable age 
remaining single; or of the possible desire of those already 
married to avoid, for any reason, the natural increase of their 
families; or, on the other hand, whether immigration is the 
cause, by swelling the aggregate of the population with more 
proportionate rapidity than marriages are formed, the question 
is thereby made an exceedingly interesting one, and not unde- 
serving, on many accounts, of serious consideration. 

The number of births during the year, was 5,275 — 2,722 
males, and 2,553 females — an increase of 283 compared with 
the preceding year. By the census taken by the city at the 
close of last year, preparatory to the new division of the wards, 

the population was ascertained to be 192,524. According to 
this census, the births in 1865 were as one in 36.46 of the 
population. In 1860, the United States census gave the popula- 
tion as 177,840. The births in that year were 5,765, showing 
one birth to 30.84 of the population, a considerable difference 
in favor of that year over 1865. In 1850, ten years earlier, 
the population of Boston was 138,881. The births in that 
year were 5,279, exhibiting the proportion as one in 26.30. — It 
will thus be seen, that while the population has been uniform 


i 
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in its growth, the natural increase has been diminishing relatively 
with equal uniformity. 

For the last seventy years, the birthrate has been diminishing 
throughout the United States. The highest birthrate is found in 
the Territory of Utah, and in the States of Oregon, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Texas, Lllinois, Kansas, and Arkansas, in the 
order in which these States are named; and the lowest in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Connecticut, California, Rhode 


Island, Massachusetts, and Louisiana. 


The following table, copied from the national census of 1860, 
shows the proportion of births to’ the population of several 
foreign countries, which may be interesting to some. Of course 
no just comparison can be made between the city of Boston, or 
even the State of Massachusetts, and the populous countries 
enumerated below, as numerous facts, dissimilar in their nature, 
and connecting circumstances, require consideration to render 
the comparison of much practical value. 


POPULATION TO ONE BIRTH ANNUALLY, 


Baxony........25.98 Denmark. ......32.28 England ....2.e-. 30.06 
BABUEHE Atal lens @: 6;, 9 2s 26.50 PLATOON GHctlehisihetlsn sii 32.66 Belgium .. « . «+ «34.00 
PRIEELA 614 0) 6.0.0, 26.18 Sweden ©. «pevs 6s O2.00 Hrance. «te s 6) s «le OlslG 
CATAL 05! 0 40. 0 6 +0 27.82 Bavaria se <6 c0 v6: 00: 20:25 
BVEWAYE <0) 0500 0 « 31.64 Netherlands ..... 30.00 


It will be seen by the foregoing, that the birthrate in France 
is much lower than in any of the countries enumerated, a result 
not to be wondered at in a country possessing its peculiar social 
characteristics. 
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I. BIRTHS IN 1865. NATIVITY OF PARENTS. 


Both parents born in United States... 2. see cece r cere cc ewcevscs o ot a0G 


ce CCM HNia ati teths Avil siialsMialtclte iste i's te alsiiane te) feo 6 svelte ie . oes em OF 
Ke MS AFELATIOEs eteiiyele Cadel ke « wiiwletle’s Jab) ie “0% w a)/eveks fe Ile Peon 
ia Se COLLANU Motels Us Eaiiediamslte rs ts) loll’ ie ¢) 6 © Wore, 0 us) 0 otis hue mens 
as “e* ‘British American’) Provinces .°. 27. 2 se se 0 2 te oi 0 ee @ GLEE 
As SS UATOTOGANI «| ssa tel xs paneer s fs) s| wwe w fe 9%, 0! ao! Ride bale pe oe 
“ Tete Hin eke (COTE ige Pla Gaal ics coe b's 2 tye as. oe eeeueeeee 61 
6 x) Mixed foreign} il kF ss te8 8 ool oS See ae St a eaten ete re 
Father born.in United States, mother foreign... « « « « «is els ac «0 6 © «1 O00 
Ptoreren smother United, Staves) etcmer sue tc ss 61s ls os) 6) «clas! siete efter 
cee United Stabes, MOLE UM KNOW Diten tee tele vols “elo < 6) o's cite ob sifeuweneaame 3 
‘© unknown, mother United States. ........-. Sickie wupaiies cies amie che ies Pe 
‘6 foreign, mother unknown . .. .. » «ses aie elie’ eis. ¢.,'6) «. @ el iwiterhs Medicine 4 
ta SON KUO WN; MOL Cr AQCIAT Nisa 'sp's.. | siewelse, ie )ie) wists! fel series» te 6 Velie metwelle UomrmmnEE 
MSOLU UURNOVWI ves etch sik ce eeushc sr eme Meus Nebleta let elle fe) ceria) Saal es Rs ew 81 
Total ic) sic siete we Ske! eae Ewilin Coe Xie hws 6 tind te. te tes eto shh ie halite aaltene oe 6 5,275 


* Both parents from the same country. 
+ The parents in each instance from different countries. 


The above table shows that the number of children born 
whose parents were both natives of the United States, was 
1,306, — an increase of 44 compared with the preceding year — 
making 24.75 per cent of all the births. This ratio of children 
of native parentage is less than it was in 1864, when it was 
25.28 per cent of the whole increase of that year. 

The births of children of Irish parents in 1864 made 40 
per cent of the whole number; while in 1865 this class had 
increased to 43.35 per cent. 

The number of births where both parents were foreign born 
(including half of those recorded as unknown) was 3,255, or 
61.70 per cent of the whole number. The number of instances 
where the fathers only were foreign born, was 3,568, making no 
less than 67.92 per cent, showing, that only 32 per cent of the 
fathers were American born. 

The number of children whose mothers were foreign born 
(including, also, half of those recorded as unknown), was 3,595, 
or 68.15 per cent of the whole number. 

The whole number of instances in which one or both parents 
were foreign born, was 3,941, or 74.71 per cent of all the 
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births. In the preceding year, this class made 68 per cent; 
and in 1863, 76.59 per cent. 

The foregoing facts exhibit very plainly, that so far as the 
natural increase is concerned, Boston is very far from being a 
native American city. This yearly increased infusion of foreign . 
blood has served to awaken some not very well-defined appre- 
hensions in many minds, lest Boston should altogether lose the 
characteristics of an American city, and become in habits, 
feelings, and affinities, essentially foreign. This apprehension 
would appear wholly groundless if those cherishing it would 
reflect, that those who are born here are as truly and naturally 
American in love of country and local attachments, even though 
their parents were born beyond the seas, as those whose pride 
it is that their ancestors came over in the Mayflower, or 
companioned with the Cavaliers of Virginia and the Carolinas. . 

The births in each quarter will be seen by the following: 


MONTHS. BIRTHS. MONTHS. BIRTHS. MONTHS. BIRTHS. MONTHS. BIRTHS. 
January. . 439 ADT Ise rene 430 July.e « « 440 October. . 422 
February . 421 May. - « » 385 August. . 453 November 488 
March... 537 JUNC... © « 886 September 409 December 465 

1,397 1,201 1,302 1,375 


The greatest number of births occurred in the first quarter, 
and the least in the second. In 1864, the largest number oc- — 
curred in the last quarter, and the least number in the first. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of the 
births in each quarter of the last four years: 
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1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 


NO. PERCENT. NO. PERCENT. NO. PERCENT. NO. - PERCENT. 


1st Quarter | 1,354 
2d Quarter | 1,249 
3d Quarter 1,324 
4th Quarter} 1,831 


25.75 1,380 | 25.31 1,151 | 23.05 1,397 | 26.48 
23.75 1,319 | 25.10 1,153 | 23.10 1,201 ,| 22.76 
25.18 1,815 | 25,02 1,285 | 25.74 1,202 | 24.68 
25.31 1,291 | 24.57 1,403 | 28.08 1,375 | 26.06 


| 
| 
| 


5,258 | 99,99 5,255 | 100.00 ||} 4,992 | 99.97 5,275 | 99.98 


The following table gives the births and population in each 
ward, together with the ratio of births to the population of each 
ward: 


* 

WARDS, POPULATION. BIRTHS. RATIO. 
ee CR ee 17,997 538 1 in{33.45 
Pa a er ae ae 20,572 696 1“ 29,56 
is SALE OP 12,938 393 1“, 32.92 
Bae, CO et 6,554 69 1“ 95,00 
Bete ee ease ie 11,738 268 1“ 43,78 
Bree E hie nm, 12,188 215 1“ 56,69 
ODS ee 14,280 393 1“ 36.33 
eS ae Oe 12,315 309 1“ 39.85 
| pee 12,006 311 1“ 38.58 
Crag seo: SO aaa ee 15,238 399 1“ 38.19 
1 ees i se 27,140 671 1 40.04 
red, Oks es 2 29,363 1,013 1“ 28,98 

192,824 5,275 1 in 36.46 


The above table exhibits several interesting facts. In Ward 
4, where there is a population of 6,554, (or 3.40 per cent of 
. that of the whole city,) there was only one birth to each 95 of 
the population, making only 1.30 per cent of all the births. In 
Ward 2 (Kast Boston) the population is 20,572 (10.69 per 
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cent). The births there were 696—13.19° per cent of the 
whole number. Ward 6, with a population of 12,188 (6.33 per 
cent of the whole city), has only 215 births, or 4.07 per cent of 
all the births. Ward 11, whose population is 27,140 (14.11 
per cent) had 671 births, making 12.72 per cent of all born. 
Ward 12 presents the most favorable condition of all the wards. 
The population of this ward is 29,363, making 15.26 per cent 
of the entire population of the city. The births were 1,013, 
making 19.20 per cent of all the births. | 

The number of colored children born was 64,—35 males 
and 29 females, — making 1.21 per cent of all the births. The 
colored population is 2,627, or 1.36 of the whole population. 
These births are in the ratio of one birth to each 41.05 of the 
colored population. The following is a comparative statement 
of the colored births, marriages and deaths, with the ratio of 
the same to the colored population : 


Births. Ratio. Marriages, Ratio. Deaths. Ratio, 
64 41,05 68 38.63 © 87 30.19 


Compare with the above a similar statement of the white 


population : ° 
Births. Ratio. Marriages, Ratio. Deaths. Ratio. 
5,211 36.40 2,659 31.34 4,454 42.59 


It will be seen by the above that the colored births were 
in the ratio of one birth to 41.05 of the colored population. 
Among the whites the ratio was 1 in 36.40. At the same time 
the marriages among the first-named class were 1 in 38.63, 
while among the whites they were only 1 in 71.34. Lastly, the 
colored deaths were in the ratio of 1 to 30.19 of the colored 
population, while the ratio among the whites was 1 to 42.49. 
Compared with the preceding year, the colored births show an 
increase of 17, the marriages a decrease of 16, and the deaths 


a diminution of 28. 
2 
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‘II. TWIN BIRTHS. 


. 


Both Male and 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS. Both Male. recites (owen 

Both parents born in United States. «ese eeeecees 5 4 ae a 
eae eOM TeCIANA iis Siniereis eye thes >» 4 6 9 
we » i  CIULARNE  SRS Veta 6 ce Re Se SW 8 1 eS oS ete See i 

7 RS te SE ASEPMANY vi dis) owe Gere oH « 6 AG 4 8 od Sl 4 owe 0th 
ade “ sc ¢¢ British American Provinces ¢ ¢ « s eje est vle sete 2 
sal “4 68 Me Teale pty, cpsiierelc wien tb G0 0 0 er eheie 64,0 boy 0 weete 1 

se on KS OGG & 6 eieneisase. sii 8, 9 0 whe es 6 « 1 se eee 
Father United States, mother British American Provinces . 1 <Fahelre. 1 

‘¢ Scotland, mother United States... ee eee eee 1 erie en 
ve 6-England, niother Ireland 17. 6 oe te ce te tec ee ele te ee ole e oes 1 

‘¢ Prussia, mother United States»... eee eee 1 5 #6.$ elds Ie vette eee 

“¢ ~=6British American Provinces, mother Ireland «...{/....-. 1 7+ ees 

‘¢ West Indies, mother United States... 2s... 1 66 66 Oe es Sin 

xh United States, mother. sales em els lees 6 |iscu es ele lw 0: amen s/t se aemeiemne 
Sandwich Islands 6. ses tee eee eee ee eee rele wer elevees 1 
16 12 16 


Total e Ad * e p06 2 O70" 848.5976 8s 8 ee, od Sa eat | 44 


Of the 44 instances of twin births, 19 were children of Irish 
parents. In 16 instances both children were males; in 12, 
both were females; and in 16, one was male and the other 
female... There was one case of triplets — one was a male, one 
a female, the other, sex unknown; both parents were Irish. In 
1864 there were 37 twin births; and in 1863, 49, and one case 
of triplets. 


MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages recorded during the year was 
2,727, a decrease of nine compared with the preceding year. 
The marriages in each quarter may be seen in the following 
table : 


ade 
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MONTHS. MAR’GES. MONTHS. MAR’GES. MONTHS. MAR’GES. MONTHS. MAR’GES. 


January . 245 April... 195 July ... 234 October. . 256 
February . 253 Mayle... 230 August... 228 November 800 
March .. 119 June ... 215 ‘|| September 250 December 202 


617 640 712 758 


Compared with 1864, there was an increase in 1865, during 
the first quarter, of 26, during the,second, 64, while in the third 
quarter there was a decrease of 35, and in the fourth, of 46.° 


_ 
os 
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By an examination of the above table, the following facts will 
be gathered: j 


The number of marriages in which both parties were born in 
the United States was 1063, (including half of those recorded 
as unknown,) making 38.98 per cent of all the marriages. The 
number in which both parties were foreign born was 1190, or 
43.63 per cent, showing an excess in faver of foreign marriages 
of considerably more than 4 per cent. 

The number of foreign born grooms who married native born 
brides was 252 only, making 9.24 per cent of the whole number ; 
while, on the other hand, the number of native born grooms who 
married foreign born brides was only 219, making 8.03 per cent. 

The. number of grooms born in Boston was only 319, making 
11.70 per cent of all the grooms, or 24.94 per cent of all the 
native born grooms. ‘Those born in Massachusetts make 24.45 
per cent of the whole number, and 52.15 per cent of the native 
born. The New England element is represented by 1106 
erooms, making 40.55 per cent of all the grooms. 

The number of grooms born in other States of the Union was 
only 173, 6.34 per cent of the whole number, and 13.52 per 
cent of the native born. 

The whole number of native born brides was 1309, making 
48 per cent of the entire number. Those born in New Eng- 
land number 1223, making 44.84 per cent. 

The number of marriages where both parties were born in 
Ireland was 725, making 26.58 per cent of the whole number, 
or 60 per cent of all the marriages where foreign born grooms 
married foreign born brides. The number of Irish born grooms 
was 867, 31.79 per cent of all the grooms. The Irish. born 
brides number 920, 33.73 per cent of all the brides. During 
the preceding year the Irish born grooms were 799, or 29.20 
per cent of the whole number of grooms of that year, and the 
Irish born brides were about in the same proportion as last 
year, the number being 909, or 33.22 per cent. 
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IV. MARRIAGES—AGES AT THE TIME OF MARRIAGE. 


OO —- acoO22oA~- 
‘ AGES OF THE BRIDES. 


" 


AGES OF THE GROOMS. 


Under 20. 
60 to 70 
Unknown. 
Totals 


—_— | — —————— | | ef | | | TE 


Ender AI ey the vevelie ela el innes te 25 21 3 ee ee ee ee oe 49 


21 to 25 oeoeeee eee @ © © 188 482 85 18 ee ee ee ee 773 
25 4 30 . eoeceevvree ee ee 121 460 802 68 4 ee ee 1 956 
BORA) oie. ieee tele | Sem AOEUE a7 | 191. | 98 le a aiaere 


2 
BO FIG: « iegite cele: eter tel’ 2 16 81} 100 389 3 
De GOO e te\siiwhis ia a at d te Teun 2 2 + 21 21 8 cD tet ic 59 
OTD oo ct s)'s 20 (eheie is te uke thas op 1 3 4 5 
AO ES GO ayer de oa ists erste, at fore oe one 1 2 1 
STUN URN "ike bhi thy child steeVin dete. «SEA shell iei'e lt om igal lade. lite ete 9 9 


| | | | | | | 


Totals... ++ +e | 366 | 1172 | 673} 402 83 19 1 11 | 2727 


om 


The above table shows, that 49 of the grooms were under 21 
years of age when married. Such parties are required by law 
to furnish the Registrar with the written consent of their 
parents, or guardians, (if there be such,) before a license to 
marry can be granted. No little vigilance is necessary in the 
performance of this duty, as a considerable number of both 
sexes present themselves as candidates for matrimony, armed 
with every imaginable plea, and prepared for any misrepresenta- 
tion to secure the requisite document. Three of these grooms 
were only 18 years of age; 14 were 19; and 32 were 20 years 
old. There were ten instances in which both parties were 
minors, that is, the grooms were under 21 years of age, and the 
brides under 18. 

The number of brides under the legal age (18 years) was 64 
— six less than were married in 1864. Of this number, four 
were 15 years of age; eleven, 16; and forty-nine, 17 years of 
age. Of the four youngest brides, one married a groom of 24; 
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another, one of 22; the third, a minor of 20, and the fourth, a 
youth of 18, the last being the youngest couple married. 

The number of grooms between 21 and 25 years of age was 
773, or 28.34 per cent of the whole number. During the 
preceding year, the grooms of this age made 29.86 per cent of 
all the grooms of that year. The number of grooms between 
25 and 30 was 956, or 35.05 per cent. In 1864, the number 
at this age was 890, making 32.52 per cent of the whole number. 
. It will also be seen that three of the minor grooms married 
brides who were between 25 and 30 years of age. Of those 
who had not reached their 25th year, eighteen married brides 
who had left their 30th year a considerable distance behind. — 
Four fearless young men, not having reached their 30th year, 
united themselves to brides, who had not only passed their 40th 
year, but had made decided progress towards the half century 
point of their existence. ‘Two other grooms, some distance on 
the sunny side of 40, took, for better or worse, as their brides, 
those who were rapidly approaching their 60th year. Of the 
13 grooms who were over 60 years of age, one fastidiously 
selected a bride under 30; and three others, those who were 
between 30 and 40. Of the four venerable grooms who were 
between 70 and 80, one married a bride who was under 40; 
two, brides who were between 40 and 50, and one, a bride 
between 50 and 60. 

There were 59 instances in which both parties were black, or 
mulatto; one, in which the groom was black and the bride 
Indian; and eight, in which colored grooms married white 
brides. 

The eleven couples of unknown ages, were parties from other 
States, married here by clergymen, who neglected to ascertain 
and return their ages. 

The following table will show the predilections of some of the 
couples in regard to age: 
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GROOMS. BRIDES. GROOMS. BRIDES. 


One of 25 years. . .| to one of 35 years.|| One of 55 years. . .| to one of 18 years, 


‘73 “c 25 ce or sume «sé cc ce 40 ce ce be 57 ce eee “6 ce ce ce 26 ce 
«6 ts 26 iis Shou: ce “c ce 40 ce ae kk 60 ce oka oe 6c ce 25 “cc 
ce ‘73 98 « eres as ce oe “ce 45 6s ce 66 60 cc a 6%e ce cc “cc 35 173 
“ ce 29 6 ed AY 66 “cc ee 40 “ te od 67 if) Beer ete 6“ “cc ce 33 173 
ce 13 By “c es re ce ce ce 54 “ ac oe 67 ce aie iks cc “ i3 89 6 
Two ce 40 ‘73 ph aeae a3 two 6c 22 “cc CT Se 2 70 cc cea ce cc cc 86 ce 
One ce AT ce pyar ice cc one &e 19 cc ce Gk 73 ce ime «é oc cs 45 ec 
a“ ce 50 ce Hg hehe ce ce ce 24 6b qe 66 "4 ce yn ce ¢e ce 44 73 
«cc “ 50 “ Aa taes ce tc ce 25 “ce (i ed 74 ce ome ce «6 cc 53 cc 


cc ce 53 its OA Pte ce ce if 18 ce 


The number of instances in which the brides were older than . 
the grooms they married, was 407, nearly 15 per cent of the 
whole number. 

There was one marriage of a deaf and dumb couple. There 
was a like marriage the preceding year. 


V. NUMBER OF TIMES MARRIED.— RESIDENCES. 


BRIDES. RESIDENCES. 
GROOMS. , iS 
Pee Nk We a te es Bed ae a | 
Ee ek: Z| 3 gis 
. o c=! =| io) Lal a 
a n a =) a S (a3) 


First Marriage. . .} 2008} 2381 Baliemen ctieeeaui LD DOSLON mess -vac eel PeLlonecole 
Second “ oe -| 263] 161 6 1 | 481/| Other places in State.| 412 | 295 
"Thing 7 |: eee 27 14 Ce areas 44 || Outof State.....)] 197| 118 
Fourth ‘ Ser Ce Ronee RP Sree. Nee 2 


UME GO WISa batts teckel evieuma iiedepte | * kane 6 6 


Totals’ .itc1e5s sea c20o. | 405 14 7 | 2727 TDOtaleis o.'oved sized atari Alen 


The number of instances in which both parties were married 
for the first time was 2,008, making 73.63 per cent of all the 
marriages. During the previous year, the first marriages made 
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74.85 per cent of the whole number of that year. The first 
marriages of males number 2,244, making 82.28 per cent of all 
the males. The first marriages of females amount to 2,298, or 
84.26 per cent of the females married. Among the grooms, 431 
were second marriages, and among the brides, 408 of the same 
character. There were 44 third marriages of males, and 14 of 
females. There were five grooms who made their first appear- 
ance in the matrimonial market by marrying brides who had 
been twice widowed. There were six who chose for their 
second wives those who had been previously twice wedded; and 
three, who had been twice widowers, married those who had 
entered the connubial state an equal number of times. There 
were two marriages in which the grooms had taken as their 
. fourth wives those who had been widowed once. 


Per Ct. Per Ct. 

RIMIEECTRS oo, 6 ells 0, 0 si elie « 500 | 19.80 || Shoemakers. « « «e+e. 74 |) 2.71 
AMIOTE hie gece eo 01. t's. 0 290. |. 10.63 174. TPeamstersie,e or of « Leto «ets TL | 2.60 
MtIIHEL dic 4 eu, 39.6 0,0,.¢ TSS 5 | OS it IN COrS eh eliet «lave. cel or ae 56 | 2.05 
Carpenters ...-.ceeeceee 117 | 4.25 || Soldiers. . ... «6 ecceee 45 | 1.65 
Merchants and Traders... .j| 152] 5.57 || Blacksmiths. ....e.see-s 48 | 1.76 
MPACHINIGtS «6 « 0 e000 eo Saul BOUL a BALlOTS el ols sels fete) 4.60 ons 85 | 1.28 
1658. | 61.19 


The above table shows the occupations of the principal por- 
tion of the grooms, together with the percentage of each class 
to the whole number. The twelve classes enumerated comprise 
1,658 of the grooms, making no less than 61.19 per cent of the 
whole number. Laborers, as usual, furnish by far the largest 
number of candidates for matrimony, there being no less than 
500 of that class, making 19.80 per cent of all the grooms. ° 
Mariners, clerks, carpenters, merchants and traders, comprise 


27.39 per cent of the grooms. 
8 
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ae DEATHS. 


The number of deaths during the year was 4,541,— 2,328 
males, and 2,213 females,—a decrease of no less than 570, 
compared with the preceding year. By the census of the city, 
taken at the close of the past year, the population was found to 
be 192,324. By this it will appear that the deaths were in the 
ratio of one death in 42.35 of the population. In the preceding 
year the ratio was one death in 37.17. This result shows a 
marked improvement in the health of the city, and indicates not 
only the absence of any prominent epidemic, but will measurably 
tend to quiet any apprehensions that might naturally be awak- 
ened by the threatened appearance of the cholera during the 
ensuing summer. So far as sanitary measures for the public 
health are concerned, there is no doubt that the city is as well ~ 
prepared as any equally populous city of the continent to put in 
motion the most efficient machinery to secure the health and 
safety of the community. There are, of course, spots, where, 
from local causes, the disease will prevail. There are tenement 
dwellings, destitute of any and every feature that renders a 
house fit for human beings to inhabit, in which the scourge will 
rage with unmitigated severity. While the doctors differ as to 
whether cholera is or is not contagious, there is entire unanimity 
among them as to the circumstances and conditions which sur- 
round those among whom it finds the greatest number of its 
victims. It would require but a few minutes to trace with the 
finger on the map of the city the precise localities where this 
disease will prevail, should it visit us, as well as the spots where 
it will prove the most virulent. 


~~ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


DAY. 
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VI. DEATHS IN BOSTON,.ON EACH DAY OF THE YEAR. 
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It will be seen by the above table, that there were fewer 
deaths in August than in July; and a larger number in June, 
which is considered to be the healthiest month in the year, than 
in November and December. 


MONTHS. NO. MONTHS. No. MONTHS. No. MONTHS. NO. 


| | [| | [- 


January ...| 3860/|April.....] 401 |July ...../| 482 ||\October....| 3872 
February. ..| 353|/May .....| 348||August..../] 443||November ..| 317 
March ....| 402|\Jume.....| 3824/||/September ..| 428||December ..| 316 


— | |__| | | | 


1115 1068 1853 1005 


The greatest number of deaths in any one quarter was in the 
third, in which were 1,353, making 29.79 per cent of the whole 
mortality. The least number was in the fourth quarter, the 
deaths during that period being 1,005, or 21.90 per cent of the 
whole number. y 


VII. DEATHS. BIRTHPLACES. 


BIRTHPLACES. BIRTHPLACES. 


Males 
Females. 
Males 
Females. 


| | | 


Boston .....+ «++. | 1146 | 1044 || EnglandandWales......| 49] 38 
Other places in State ....-.| 237 | 282 || Ireland. .....seeeces.| 488/ 588 
Maine. .« eeeceveves 83 86 || Scotland ...+s-scescecvwe 15 12 
New Hampshire. .....e-. 64 65 || British American Provinces . 58 81 
Vermont . +. ccecreveveve 16 13 || Germany and North of Europe| 42 22 
Rhode Island . 4. -eeeeees 7 6 || Other foreign places ....-.| 88 10 
Connecticut .. «sess 8 10 || Unknown ..2-e-cececewe| 26 7 
OtherStates. ..-. eee] 61 49 


| | | | | 


1622 | 1505 706 | 708 


Of the whole number of decedents during the year, (including 
half of those whose birthplaces are recorded as unknown,) 3,143 
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were born in the United States. This number makes 69.21 per 
cent of all the deaths, about the same proportion that was 
recorded the preceding year. Of those who were born in the 
United States, 2,190 (69.67 per cent) were born in Boston. 
Only 110 (5.02 per cent) were born in other States of the Union, 
while 2,659 (58.55 per cent) were born in Massachusetts. Those 
born in Ireland number 1,021 — 22.48 per cent of all the 
deaths, and 72.20 per cent of all who were foreign born. The 
proportion of Irish deaths to the whole mortality is about the 
same as last year, but the proportion is less in regard to the 
rest of the foreign born. 

By the city census, taken last year, the foreign born popula- 
tion is stated to be 66,020. The deaths of those who were 
foreign born number 1,398, (including half of those whose 
birthplaces are recorded as unknown,) making one death to each 
47.22 of the foreign born population. The native population, 
(that is, all who were born here, including children of foreign 
parentage,) is stated to be 126,304. The deaths of those who 
were native born number 3,143, making one death to 40.18 of 
the native population. In considering this excess of deaths 
among those recorded as the native population, it should not be 
lost sight of that the children of foreign parentage, when born 
here, are comprised in the enumeration, and that it is among 
this last class that a very large proportion‘ of the deaths each 
year occur. | 


22 
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VIII. DEATHS —~PARENTAGE. 


PARENTAGE, 
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Other places in State. 
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New Hampshire .. 
Vermont... eee 
Rhode Island.... 
Connecticut .... 
Other States .... 
England and Wales. 
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British American Provinces . . 


Germany, and Northern Europe 


* 
Other Foreign Places. ..+«.- 


Unknown 
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1865. 
Deaths. Per Cent. 
225 4,95 
436 9.60 
209 4.60 
179 3.94 
56 1.23 

9 Hom 

21 46 
110 2,42 
176 3.89 
2181 48,03 
68 1.49 
170 3.74 
134 2.96 
1389 3.06 
428 9.43 
4541 99.99 


1865. 
Deaths. | Per Cent. 
460 9,00 
464 9,07 
207 4,05 
171 8.34 

45 88 
21 Al 
33 64 
114 2.23 
184 3.60 
2637 51.59 
70 1.35 
164 3.20 
150 2.93 
1385 2.64 
256 5.00 
5111 99.93 


The number of deaths of those whose parents were foreign 
born was 2,868, making 63.15 per cent of the whole number. 
Those of Irish parentage number 2,181, making 48 per cent of 
all the deaths, and 76 per cent of all those of foreign parentage. 
In 1864, the deaths of those of Irish parentage made 51.59 per 
cent of the entire mortality of that year, and nearly 79 per cent 
of that of the foreign born. 
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IX. DEATHS.—FOREIGN BORN OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


15 to 20. | 20 to 30. | 30 to 40. | 40 to 50. | 50 to 60. | 60 to 70. | 70 to 80. | 80t0 100.| Totals. 


Birthplaces. ——__— —__— |} —__— on _ 

M\/F\|M/F/|M|Fi|M|F/|M/F/|M/|F([M|Fi|M/|FiM|F 
Beemaae st. si. 1} 4) 8) .6).7).61,2) 4) 6) 6) 1] 1] Sy) 1) 2) 98) 29 
Treland . .| 17 | 18 | 87 |104| 91 | 108) 89 | 90 | 90 | 56 | 61} 58 | 29 | 50 | 16 | 88 | 480/522 


PUI Menor eet Lele ard elite Bel Sho Lb eo QileeSi be «fierce | ene!) = Biber o| Lou) 10 
Peeamerroviio |, 41178.) 380)) 12/18) 6] 7). 6) 2h. .} Sj Liss) 2 2) 451 68 
Germany .|..-|}..| 2| 4/12| 1;14] 4] 5] 8 | 4 oe aul: Wi son 2k 
ee rrinces! 2) 1) 9} 2/10] 8) -4/°21. 2). orl bac ad ea le a ple 31] 8 

22 | 24 |121| 151} 184 | 184) 128) 108) 107| 68 | 71 | 68 | 32] 57 | 24 | 48 | 684] 653 


The number of decedents above 15 years of age was 2,430, 
making 53.51 per cent of the whole mortality. The number of 
these born in foreign countries was 1,287, or nearly 53. per cent 
of the whole number. Those born in Ireland number 1,002, 
making 41.23 per cent of all the deaths above that age, and 
77.85 per cent of those embraced in the foregoing table. 
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An examination of the above table will make manifest some 
of the most interesting facts connected with mortuary statistics. 
By dividing the table into several periods, and comparing the 
deaths in each period with the corresponding ones for a 
series of years past, it will be found that the mortality in any 
one year does not vary materially from that of any other. From 
this uniform correspondence, and from other considerations, it 
has been averred, and persistently maintained, that this result 
is in accordance with physiological laws, and could have been 
as accurately specified before its occurrence as subsequent 
thereto. In other words, that of a given population a certain 
number will inevitably die. Moreover, that it may be designated 
with more or less accuracy, how many will die at certain ages. 
A late author of great celebrity, has undertaken to establish the 
same view, affirming that the number of deaths in a given popu- 
lation are determined by certain fixed and irrefragable laws, 
Physiologists, and a class of statisticians who have argued from 
premises built up by them, have assumed, that, of a given num- 
ber who die, a certain specific portion of them will be found to 
have died at certain ages, and they confidently appeal to undeni- 
able and well-known results as corroborative of théir views. It 
is true, that exceptions to this view are allowed to exist; but, at 
the same time, it is claimed that these very exceptions strengthen 
the assumed law. ‘This view is supported by reasons so plausi- 
ble, that it is not to be wondered at that there should be many 
who accept the position without question. 

That large numbers of children in all populous cities die under 
one or five years of age, is indisputable; and most undoubtedly 
this result will continue to be witnessed as long as human beings 
are compelled to herd together in large numbers in dwellings 
utterly unfit for habitation. But that most unpleasant fact does 
no more proye that those who died under such circumstances 
could not have lived amidst other surroundings, than it proves, 
that those who do live, ought to have died. ‘There would be 
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equal reason to affirm, that the squalor and filth by which they 
- were surrounded, and in the midst of which they died, were the 
result of fixed natural laws, and not subject to the matter-of-fact 
supervision of Boards of Health, or the more practical dealings 
of the scavenger. It can be ascertained — mathematically 
demonstrated, indeed — that a certain number only of those who 
are born do arrive at a given age. Without trenching on any 
theological dogma as to whether what will be, must be, that fact 
also no more proves that those who die do not die in consequence 
of flayrant disregard of sanitary or hygiene laws, but because a 
certain number of a certain age must die, than it proves, that 
ill-ventilated houses, defective drains, and unremoved filth, must 
exist in spite of water, shovel, and broom, vigorously and 
constantly used. While it is undisputed and indisputable, that 
death will, and must come; that, of itself, is sufficiently painful 
without the additional aggravation, that in striving to preserve 
life, we are only engaged in an ineffectual struggle to escape the 
inevitable operation of jxzed laws. The truth is, that though 
death “must needs come,” no one is compelled to remove the 
natural obstacles in his path, by obstinately refusing to employ 
obvious safeguards against his too frequent visitations. It may, 
or may not be possible to prevent human beings from crowding 
together in improper dwellings; but it is a point gained of no 
trifling value, when the attention of the rest of the community 
has been directed to that evil. It may be almost a hopeless task to 
attempt to produce any very general conviction of the virtues of 
pure air and cleanliness; but, at the same time, it is very possible 
to secure the effect of both those blessings without such conviction. 

The foregoing table shows that over 23 per cent of the 
mortality was of children under one year of age, and that 40.60 
per cent was of children under five. Of the 1,047 under one 
year of age, no less than 75 (7.16 per cent) died on the day 
of their birth. Of these, 57 were children of foreign parents. 

The number that died between 1 and 5 was 797, or 17.55 per 
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cent. In 1864, the percentage of the same class was 21.83. Of 
this number 573, or 71.89 per cent, were of foreign parentage. 

The number between 5 and 10 was 182, or 4 per cent of the 
whole number. Of these, 121 (66.48 per cent) were children 
of foreign parentage. 

The number between 10 and 15 was 85, less*than 2 per cent 
of all who died. The number of these who were of foreign 
parentage was 63, or 74 per cent of the whole number. 

The number of deaths under 15 years of age was 2,111. Of 
these, 1,464 (68.87 per cent) had foreign born parents. 

The number of deaths between 15 and 20 was 164, or 3.61 
per cent. Of these, 46 were foreign born, while a large propor- 
tion of the remainder were of foreign parentage. 

Of the 559 who died between 20 and 30, (12.31 per cent) 
287 (51.34 per cent) were native born, showing a slight differ- 
ence in favor of those not born here. On the other hand, of 
the 478 who died between 30 and 40, 268 (56.16 per cent), 
were foreign born. 

There were 369 deaths of persons between 40 and 50 years 
of age. Of this number, those that were foreign born make 
62.60 per cent. Those that were born in Ireland make 717.49 
per cent of the whole uumber that were foreign born. 

There were 288 deaths of persons between 50 and 60, 
making 6.34 per cent of the whole number. Of this number, 
the foreign born make 60.76 per cent; and of the latter, those 
born in Ireland make nearly 51 per cent. 

Of the number who died between 60 and 70, (5.74 per cent 
of the whole mortality,) 53.25 per cent were foreign born. Of 
these last, the Irish make no less than 85.61 per cent. 

There were 211 deaths of persons above 70 years of age, 
making 4.64 per cent of the entire number. Those born here 
number 55. The foreign-born number 156, of which those born 
in Ireland make 63 per cent. 
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Accidents—There were 176 accidental deaths during the 
year — 134 males, and 42 females — making 3.87 per cent of 
the whole mortality. In 1864, the deaths from casualties made 
3.71 per cent of the entire number of deaths during that year. 


Abscess. — The number of deaths thus reported was 22 — 
11 males and 11 females. The localities of the disease were 
not stated by the physicians, except in a very few cases. In the 
preceding year there were 16 deaths thus recorded. 


Anemia.— There were 20 deaths thus designated during 
the year — 6 males and 14 females. In 1864, there were 12. 


Apoplexy.— The number of deaths thus recorded was 78 — 
45 males and 33 females— making 1.49 per cent of all the 
deaths. In 1864, the deaths from this cause made 1.23 per 
cent of the entire mortality of that year, and 1.49 per cent in 
1863. 

Bowels, Disease of. —There were 53 deaths from diseases of 
the bowels — 28 males, and 25 females — making 1.16 per cent 
of the whole mortality. In 1864, they made 1,13 per cent of 
all the deaths in that year. These cases embrace 43 reported 
as Inflammation of Bowels, and 10 as “ Disease of Bowels.” 


Brain, Disease of. — The number of deaths from brain dis- 
eases was 234 — 1317 males, and 97 females — making 5.14 per 
cent of the whole mortality. There were 31 of the above 
reported as “inflammation,” 63 as “congestion,” and 140 simply 
as “Disease of Brain.” In the preceding year, the deaths thus 
reported made 5.12 per cent of the entire mortality of that 
year. 

Bronchitis. — There were 96 deaths from this cause during 
the past year, making 2.11 per cent of all the deaths. In 1864, 
the number that died was 122, or 2.38 per cent of the mortality 
of that year. 

Cancer.—The number of deaths from this disease were 


57,—18 males and 39 females. The local seats of the dis- 
5 . 
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ease were as follows: in uterus, 12; breast, 10; stomach, 9; 
liver, 3; neck, 2; leg, 2; unknown, 13; face, throat, lungs, 
mesentery, groin,-eye, one each. In 1864, there were 50 deaths 
from this cause. 


Cholera. — There were 4 deaths thus reported, all females, — 
one in June, two in July, and one in August. 


Cholera Infantum.—The number of deaths thus recorded 
was 261,—128 males and 133 females. These deaths make 
5.74 per cent of the whole mortality. In the preceding year 
the number of deaths was 268,— making 5.24 per cent of all 
the deaths in that year. 


Consumption. — The number of deaths from this cause was 
813 — 381 males and 432 females — making 17.90 per cent 
of the whole mortality. The deaths from this disease in 1864 
numbered 859, but making only 16.80 per cent of the mortality 
of that year. The following table shows the number and sex of 
those who died from consumption in each quarter, together with 
the percentage of the deaths in the same to the whole mortality, 
from this disease : ; 


FIRST QUARTER. SECOND QUARTER. THIRD QUARTER. FOURTH QUARTER. 


M. | F. M. | F. M./| F. M.| F. 


| ——_ | |__| - Pee SES Sees ees ee eee Paes ee 


January ..| 33} 45|| April. ..j| 41| 43||July ...| 34] 28]| October .| 29/ 41 
February .| 29] 38/|May ...| 87] 31|| August . .| 31] 34]| November .| 29| 37 
March. ..| 38| 39||June ...| 28! 83||September.| 22] 31]| December .| 30] 32 


—— | SS a ——. | ——_—_— — |} —_—. 


100 | 122) . 106 | 107 87} 93 88 | 110 


Per cent. . . « 27.00|| Percent. . »« . 26.20)]| Percent. 4 .-. 22.14{| Per d6nt. 3. 5 28:85 


It will be seen that the largest number of deaths occurred 
during the first quarter, and the smallest during the third. The 
months of March, April, and May were more fatal to males than 
any other three months. ‘The deaths of the males during this 
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period made 30.44 per cent of all the males who died from con- 


sumption. The most fatal months for females were January, 
April, and October, during which period the mortality among 
females made 29.86 per cent of all the deaths from phthisis. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Born in United States .. 0. eee eee we tere een e 166 179 345 
Sees APGLAING |.) 2 0.0 «oie 0 l6 occisele ce lew ols vie 154 178 332 
Pee seemIAnd ANd WAlS’ ovo o we we ws ee ee eee 9 12 21 
6 *¢ British American Provinces. . .. «2 .eeseee 13 ot 47 
Ser BRSICOULANG «5 6 6s 0 te es te ee th ee wt ee 3 2 5 
“Germany and North of Europe Pe et Doe ky 13 
gs es lahee forcien places)s oicidvs ls ols e* sie leis wie s 7 1 8 

Children of foreign parents .... Seer la aac Saial aeeie Da: 23 42 


It will be seen by the above, that 468 of those dying from 
phthisis were foreign born (including children’of foreign parent- 
age), making 57.56 per cent of the whole number. The per 
centage of the same class in 1864 was 61.71. Those born in 
Ireland make 40.83 per cent of the whole number, and nearly 
T1 per cent of the foreign born. 

The following table shows the deaths from consumption in 
each ward, and in the several public institutions. The wards 
are given as they existed under the old division. 


Wards. | Deaths. Wards. | Deaths. Public Wiititationas 4. ec) s Destin 
| 86 iP Bigs: & 87 ~°|| Massachusetts Hospital. .... 6 
y 4 . . . . . 68 8 ° * . ° 45 City Hospital . e . ° ° . . ° ° * 6 
Oe Se 56 Dial attoas 35° Carney Hospital ..%.%..%. 3 9 
‘lo Tal 5 gaan 14 TO et cists 49 Rainsford Island « . « «1. « +.6 11 
Me awal's eo 54 AL ete 87 IGGTAISIANG ite cule. wuldl a clre vane 2 
6 Rm O28 \eu a 22 12 ch '@ aol 145 » Other Hospitals. eo 0© @.%* © © @ « 31 

Total. . 748 otal era ore ciara coe este, ae Oe 
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It will be observed by the above table, that no less than 405 
of the deaths from phthisis (making 49.81 per cent of the whole 
number) occurred in four wards—1, 7,11, and 12. If those 
dying in the hospitals be excluded in the comparison, then no 
less than 54 per cent of the mortality from this cause occurred 
in the wards specified, and that 19.33 per cent died in the ward 
In wards 4, 6, and 9, there were but 71 deaths, 
per cent of the deaths from this disease in the 


last named. 
making 9.49 
wards. 


Laborers. ..+«...| 84 Farmers A od Sas 2 Brass Finisher ... 1 
Clerks «2. eee -ej| 382 Junk Dealers. ... 2 Gentleman ..... 1 
Soldiers. «6 s «\e 4 18 Wigs Aaa ages 2 HN STAVGr ie aetemenens 1 
Mariners. .....-.| 15 Hackmen.......| 2 Oarveri's os a: ois i) 
Mraders is eerets tered isilo Cigar Makers. ... 2 Stevedore. were wees al 
Carpenters. ......-| 18 Piano-Forte Makers . 2 Jeweller ..eee-e 1 
Shoemakers .....j| 11 | Manufacturers ... 2 Stabler: mses eme 1 
Machinists .....o-. 8 Policeman ....- 1 Gardener . « oo « 1 
Merchants .....-. 7 Boatman ..-ee-e-. 1 Hair Draiderssr.nsie u 
tPALIOYS 16 ete lel 6 <6 7 HNGINCCY ues stele ls 1 HireMan ws (se terete 1 
Painters . . . «we 6 Miller's. is ss a 1 Comb Maker .... 1 
Stone-Cutters ....| 6 Moulage TPE hey Mien) Physician’. « shs)) 8 
Printers .....--. 5 Hostler . . «+ «eo - 1 Editor . «ese 1 
Teamsters . . se « + Slater. . 6 eee cl Plumber .e.«. u 
Blacksmiths ....e. 4 Cabinet Maker .. 1 Ship-Carpenter . 1 
Masons . « eeee o 4 Musician ....- 1 Wood Turner. . 1 
Barbers . . 2. eee 4 Tinman. ...«e-. 1 Runner . . e « « 1 
Porters ...secees Ba Upholsterer. ... 1 Boot-Fitter ... 1 
Hishermen). 215i. <. 3 Studentie chet sl cre 1 Hotel Keeper. . 1 
Bakers. . +s eee 3 Bar Tender... . dt Actor. ..e-ee-. 1 
Harness-Makers .. . 2 Insurance Agent . 1 Not Stated ... 71 
Cookse. «2 2 eee 2 Broker . « «ee. 1 


The occupations of the males dying from consumption are 
seen in the foregoing table. 


As usual, laborers are the most 
numerous, the whole number being 84, making over 22 per cent 


a 
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of those enumerated. Laborers, clerks, soldiers, mariners, 


’ traders, carpenters, and shoemakers, contribute to the mortality 


no less than 48.81 per cent of the victims. 

Convulsions. — The number of deaths thus reported was 149 
— 79 males and 70 females— making a little over 3 per cent 
of the whole mortality. The largest portion of these deaths 
were of children. 


Croup. — The number of deaths from this disease was 83 — 


49 males and 34 females — making 1.82 per cent of the whole 


mortality. In 1864, the deaths from croup made 3.30 per cent 
of the whole number of that year. ® 

Diarrhea and Dysentery.— The deaths thus designated num- 
ber 284 — 133 from the first named ‘disease, and 151 from the 
last named — making 6.25 per cent of the whole mortality. In 
the preceding year the percentage of the deaths from these 
causes was 4.77. 

Diphtheria.— The number of deaths thus ne was 51 — 
27 males and 24 females — making 1.12 per cent of all the 
deaths. In 1864, the mortality trom this disease made 2.30 per 
cent of the whole of that year. 

Dropsy. — The deaths thus recorded number 82— 37 males 
and 45 females — making 1.80 per cent of the whole number. 
In 1864, the percentage was 2.19. 


Dropsy of Brain. — The number of deaths from this cause 
was 136—76 males and 60 females— making very nearly 3 
per cent of all the deaths. The mortality from this cause in 
1864 made 3.40 per cent of all the deaths in that year. 

Epilepsy.— There were eleven deaths from this cause — 9 
males and 2 females— the same number that died during the 
preceding year. 

Erysipelas. — The number of deaths from this cause was 30 
—15 males and 15 females—a decrease of 10 from the 
number recorded in 1864. 
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Fever, Scarlet.— There were 50 deaths from this disease — 


24 males and 26. females — showing a large ‘decrease compared. 
with the preceding year, when the number of deaths was 225, 
making 4.40 per cent. of the entire mortality of that year. The 
deaths from this cause in 1865 made only 1.10 per cent of the 
whole number. 

Fever — Bilious, Typhoid, Typhus.—'The number of deaths 
from causes thus reported, was 144, making 3.17 per cent of 
the whole mortality. There were 7 deaths reported as bilious 
— 5 males and 2 females; 125 as typhoid— 71 males and 54 
females; and 12 designated as typhus — 7 males and 5 females. 
There was one case reported simply as fever, one as intermittent, 
and two as. spotted.  ° 


Gastritis. — The number of deaths thus recorded was 15 — 
6 males and 9 females. In 1864 there were 13. 


-Haemorrhage.— There were 21 deaths thus reported. EHx- 
cept in a few instances, the character of the hemorrhage was 
not stated by the physicians. In 1864, there were 23 deaths 
reported. r 


Heart, disease of. — There were 125 deaths thus designated 
during the past year—63 males and 62 females. In 1864 
there were 142 deaths. 


Homicide. — 'There were 10 deaths of this character, — 9 
males. and, 1 female—the same number that was reported in 
the preceding year. 

Hooping-Cough. — This disease caused the death of 52 — 22 
males and 30 females— an increase. of 26 compared with the 
previous year. 


Infantile Diseases. — The number of deaths thus classed was 
86—56 males and 30 females. For all statistical purposes, the 
deaths thus designated might as well have been recorded as 
“unknown.” ‘This term is recognized in the English Registrar 
General’s nomenclature of causes of death, and is employed in 
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this report to indicate those dying in the earliest periods of 
infancy —a large portion of them being only a few days old. 

Insanity. — There were 10 deaths thus reported — 7 males 
and 3 females — two less than were recorded in 1864. 


Intemperance.— There were 29 deaths thus designated — a 
decrease of 26 compared with the preceding year. This num- 
ber includes all who died from Delirium Tremens. 

Kidneys, disease of. —'The number of deaths from this cause 
— 31 males and 18 females— an increase of 6 compared with 
1864. 


Liver, disease of. —'The deaths from causes thus recorded 
vary but little from year to year. There were 31 deaths the 
past year — 19 males and 12 females—four less than died in 
1864. 


Lungs, disease of. —'The number of deaths from diseases of 
the Lungs was 324—160 males and 164 females — making 
7.13 per cent of all the deaths. In the preceding year the per- 
centage of the same diseases was 7.72. Of the whole number, 
253 were reported as Pneumonia; 61 as Congestion of the 
Lungs; and 10 as Disease of the Lungs. 

Marasmus.— There were 115 deaths thus recorded — 65 
males and 50 females— making 2.53 per cent of the whole 
mortality. In 1864 the deaths thus designated made 2.32 per 
cent of the whole number of that year. 

Measles. — There were only 15 deaths from this disease — 9 
males and 6 females. There were 46 deaths in 1864. 

Old Age.— There were 88 deaths thus recorded — 29 being 
males and 59 females. 

Paralysis. —'The number of deaths from Paralysis was 58 — 
27 males and 31 females —a, decrease of 5 from the preceding 
year. 

Peritonitis. —There were 31 deaths from this cause —13 
males and 18 females—an increase of 6 compared with 1864. 
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Premature Birth.— There were 63 deaths thus reported by 
physicians —27T males, and 36 females —an increase of 14 
over the number recorded in the preceding year. Undoubtedly 
many of those recorded under the head of “infantile” were 
premature births. Unitedly, the two classes make 3.28 per 
cent of all who died. 

Puerperal Diseases. —'The number of deaths from causes inci- 
dent to childbirth was 46—an increase of 10 compared with 
1864. No doubt, this number might have been still more 
enlarged, by some recorded under the head of “ Peritonitis,” if 
physicians reporting the latter had been more specific in their 
returns. | 

Small Pox.— The deaths from this disease number 115 — 
66 males, and 49 females — an increase of 2 over the number of 
the previous year. There were no deaths in September and 
October. The deaths from Small Pox seemed to have suddenly 
ceased with the month of July, only five deaths occurring in that 
month, and four during the remainder of the year—1 in August, 
1 in November, and 2 in December. 

Suicide. — There were 18 deaths thus recorded — 13 males 
and 5 females —the same number that was reported in 1864. 
In the latter year, however, only one woman was reported as 
having taken her own life. : 

Unknown Diseases. —The number of deaths from diseases 
which were required to be thus reported was 60 —29 males, 
and 31 females — making 1.31 per cent of the whole number of 
deaths. The number reported in 1864 under this head was 87 
—making 1.70 per cent of the whole number that died during 
that year. 


» 
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It will be seen by the above table, that the number of children 
who died under one year of age was 1,047, making 23 per cent 
of all who died, an increase of 2 per cent compared with the 
preceding year. ‘The number of those dying between one and 
five years, however, decreased 4 per cent, making the percentage 
of those who died under five years, 40.60. In 1864, the deaths 
of children under five years made nearly 43 per cent of the 
entire mortality of that year. 


Wards. |Deaths|Per cent.|| Wards. |Deaths|Per cent. Publie Institutions. Deaths|Per cent. 


Seteas |) 014) 11.31 |110. . «| 299 6.58 ||Massachusetts Hospital. .| 105 
ZBew.| 47 9.84 |/1l...] 6503 | 11.07 ||City Hospital, ..,... 98 
S...| 362 T.97 |{12. . .| 661] 14.55 ||Soldiers’ Home...... 21 
Meee 96 2.11 Deer Island. , » +--+. ° 26 | 
6 ..| 233 5.13 Rainsford Island .....| 78 8.69 
ite & nik: 1289 4.16 Lunatic Hospital ....., 26 | 
isis «| SI6 8,28 Carney Hospital .....| 26 
8 252 | 5.54 | House of Correction... . 2 
Degree) 214 4.71 Other Hospitals. ..... 13 
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As usual, wards 1, 11, and 12 show by far a larger mor- 
tality than is seen in any other three wards. The deaths in 
those wards make 40.47 per cent of the entire mortality, exclu- 
sive of+the deaths in the public institutions. The population in 
those wards amount to 74,500, or 38.73 per cent of the whole 
population of the city. The deaths in wards 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9, | 
number 984, making 23.73 per cent of the whole mortality. 
The population of these five wards is 54,796, making 28.48 per 
cent of the whole population. 

The deaths in the remaining wards, 2, 3, and 7 (with a popu- 
lation of 63,028, or 32.25 per cent of the whole) number 1,480, 
making 35.69 per cent of all the deaths. 

The deaths in the Hospitals number 395, making 8.69 per | 
cent of the whole mortality. In 1864, the percentage was 6.33. 


XII. STILLBIRTHS. 


MONTHS. Males. Females. Unknown. 
Sr AAMALY tos) stele! lolol eles etelions wists ts tse is "es 19 18 
' EODIMAL Vite Asus tle tolls dos ‘site Ne ust ellen t wiliel site tes 1c 15 14 2 
IMSYCHY ie oan Nal ctigine (oe Tel othe Berle (ete tstis Vale ts hss 20 13 2 
ARPT ola coMpieehletelter et ieho tel jorcebcldets dotteMe te tet 21 12 
IMAVEs veberel ets haltelivile eiisiionebedevicbel > retlabetie te we 20 14 1 
JUNE © « so ie lejegeae tales pees ves (ena waves" 19 12 2 
LUT Vicot ote cote feteWol edie netous Reis tsherielick cmeacmemeue 17 13 
PATIDUBU de ae tialvetc ssh 6 ihe}i=Biebleitoltsliistie ls ts» hie tlatle Heme 20 | 9 
HepleMbera teehee eh wen ots te tente here] ce heetare 12 11 
WICLODEE<s=5 e010 ba 2 eee el Sie wiles er heae rete 16 18 al 
Movember sie et Pe ey she ss) eae Soe eet pb wees fe 17 13 
December. Telage vs venus st sigubatata sc fo yarietalin a 20 12 
Otel ole, af.) 0 MOSS beta Mamalts! sae. © 216 149 8 


There were 373 stillbirths reported during the year, (216 
males, 149 females, and 8 sex unknown,) an increase of 22 
compared with 1864. This statement shows, that the stillbirths 
during the past year were in the proportion of one to 14.04 of 
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those born alive. Undoubtedly a considerable number of this 
class, each year, are not, for various reasons, reported at all. 
The large number that are yearly found in the docks, public 
sewers, and various out-of-the-way places, indicate very clearly 
the modes in which these cases are disposed of. The parentage 
of these children was :— Irish, 146; other foreign, 71; Ameri- 
can, 110; unknown, 46. 


XI. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, INTENTIONS OF MARRIAGE, AND DEATHS. 


MONTHS. Births. | Marriages.| Intention.| Deaths. 

SERENE sp > cc 2 0c ee sc efele 0 siecle 439 245 235 360 
MEI cies. soc!) os so 0) 0, 6,0. 05 0,0 421 258 213 353 
MMMM cay oc che «6 6 4 1s @ 6.0 0) 60 537 119 137 402 
I ew ww | 480 |. 195 220 401 
May see eee eee eee eee eee eee 385 230 236 843 
MEET sis 6 5 6 = 6 wc A? Se pact (Bes 386 215 , 2138 324 
REIS g > ie 0c 0 0 wee 8 0 ees 440 234 238 482 
Msn cg ca 0 ¢ 0 es 0 eye - 453 228 263 443 
ls a 5-5) «ous: «ele oe 0 eles 409 250 257 428 
Echt ss, 6's ol 6 0 6. sfee. 9. 422 256 286 372 
ee Somekicns 488 300 303 317 
Sa FL oebog el offelick sts 465 202 265 816 
MISUR A Tat cialis tele ¢-4 he sic Fo Sone 5275 2727 2866 4541 


INTERMENTS.— The number of interments in tombs in the 
city proper during the year (including 170 bodies brought from 
other places), was 312; in South Boston, 108; in East Boston, 
72. There were 176 bodies removed from tombs in the city, 
and conveyed to other places for interment. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Cholera.— From the apprehensions felt in regard to the 
expected appearance of this disease during the present year, a 
few facts connected with its previous visits may not be uninter- 
esting. It first appeared in Boston in the year 1832, when | 
there were 78 deaths, the first one occurring August 24. The 
victim was a child 11 years of age, the son of German parents. 
All that were known to have been attacked, died. 

The disease appeared the second time in 1849, in which year 
there were 611 deaths — 338 males, and 273 females. The first 
victim was a Scotchman, who died June 3d, at No. 11 Hamilton 
street, in Ward 7. Of the whole number that died at this time, 
162 only were native born. Of the 449 foreigners, 385 were 
born in Ireland. ‘The deaths in the several wards will be seen 
below : 


WARDS WARDS. DEATHS. 
i qe > cobain © sftehemere ¢ 1 taleste te sae fo olin fa sa auente 98 
iene c ticle *cist ots Ref cusnenelis Bhs fe teins ene te te teta spprere 12 
Sate telch els oF sheesh elon eters Ohs (085s Pelee fhe ww Rear 6 
Bie se) te tb) 61-0 Jolene ie lee teare BM fain 6 Se usterele.6J6 wens &e 26 
ih Spon GprmGeors 2 Ceo Oe Dive so ecew, 6 so ete ta « 8 
Cleve ieP elie! lee tu releloneryer cite AD uel bias 6 Me. ol ey wel isle 606 36 


There were also 158 deaths in the Cholera Hospital, located 
on Fort Hill; 88 at Deer Island Hospital; 27 in the House of 
Industry; 10 in the Lunatic Asylum, South Boston; 5 in the 
House of Correction, and one on shipboard. The deaths in 
the Hospital on Fort Hill were of persons conveyed there after 
being attacked from other localities. It will be observed, that 
the disease was most fatal in wards 1 and 7, and very lightly 
felt in wards 4, 9, and 11. 
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" Tts last appearance (as an epidemic) was in 1854, in which 
year there were 261 deaths,—130 males, and 131 females. 
The first death occurred June 10,.and was that of an Irishman 
residing in Fleet street. Of the whole number that died, 71 
only were native born. All of the rest, except 15, were born in 
Ireland. The deaths in the several wards may be seen in the 
following table: 


WARDS. DEATHS. ' WARDS. DEATHS. 
BUEEEGlib es «1s 6 6 se 0 6 © 55 (eh Ae) Patria So ear 34 
See + Bers cecal atic 1s | ital ne xy s 27 
DiUAeiiens © 0 ¢ 66 0, 6 0 0 6 22 Qi abebeltel « Isitels euelers ves 6 
MMMSGB Ss = © ¢ « se eo ec 1 TOV sk ciitiiel =| feW ake lehiclehemel ¢ 24 
MEMMUigt eis sc 6 6 2 0 6 6 2 Pivai wits stots weet aes a tet sis 8 
ag OEP ae ae 13 Reus oe. 6) 3A a trertetre Lew bne, loxhe 12 


There were 50 deaths in the Cholera Hospital; 2 at Rains- 
ford Island, and one at Deer Island. It will again be noticed, 
that the disease was most fatal in Wards 1 and 7. There was 
but one death in Ward 4, and there were only two in Ward 5, 
four in Ward 2, six in Ward 9, and eight in Ward 11.° 
Consumption. —In preceding tables it will be observed, that 
the ratio of deaths from this cause to the mortality in the 
several wards was as follows: In Ward 1, one. in 5.97 died of 
consumption; in Ward 2, one in 6.57; Ward 3, one in 6.46; 
Ward 4, one in 6.90; Ward 5, one in 4.31; Ward 6, one in 
8.60; Ward 7, one in 4.32; Ward 8, one in 5.60; Ward 9, one 
6.11; Ward 10, one in 6.10; Ward 11, one in 5.78; Ward 12, 
one in 4.55. This statement shows that the proportion of 
deaths from phthisis to all other diseases was greatest in Wards 
5, 7, and 12; and least in Ward 6, where the ratio was one 
death to 8.60 of all other diseases. The ages at which the 
decedents died may be seen below: 


Under 5 yrs. 5 to 10. 10 to 20. 20 to 30. 30 to 40. 40 to 50. 50 to 60. 60 to 70. 70 to 80, Over 80. 
41 20 81 248 167 120 66 43 22 5 
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It will be seen that no less than 248 (30.50 per cent) died 
between 20 and 30 years of age, and 415 (51.04 per cent) 
between 20 and 40. Of those dying under 5 years of age, 20 
were males, and 21 females. From 5 to 10, 7 males, 13 females. 
From 10 to 20, 31 males, 50 females. From 20 to 30, 123 
males, 125 females. From 30 to 40, 70 males, 97 females. 
From 40 to 50, 58 males, 62 females. From 50 to 60, 42 
males, 24 females. From 60 to 70, 22 males, 21 females. 
From .70 to 80, T males, 15 females. Over 80, 1 male, 4 
females. 


INFANTILE Mortatity.— The City Registrar’s last Annual 
Report contained a table giving the number of children that died 
in each year under twelve months old, together with their ratio 
to the whole mortality. That table was imperfect, the materials 
not being at hand at that time to render it entirely satisfactory 
for the purpose for which it was used. The following will be 
found to embody the same facts, from 1818 to 1865, inclusive, 
enlarged by the addition of children dying under five years of 


_ age, during the same period: 


Years. Deaths. . Under 1 year. Per Cent. Under 5 years. Per Cent. 
1818 925 | 126 13.62 281 30.37 
£51810 995 . 41 4,12 173 17.38 
1820 1015 58 5.71 214 21.08 
1821 1804, |) 68 5.21 875 28.75 
1822 1088 ve 4.50 199 18.29 
1823 1045 51 4,88 183 17.51 
1824. 1208 110 9.10 311 25.74 
1825 1362 146 10.71 420 30.83 
1826 ey | 137 11.74 335 28.70 
1827 939 | 85 9.05 213 22.68 
1828 1159 | 171 14.75 337 29.07 
1829 1156 | 185 11.67 397 34.34 
1830 1026 | 85 8.28 283 27.58 
1831 1353 | 178 13.15 451 33.33 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


1863 


1864 
1865 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY — ConrinvED. 


Deaths. 


1675 
1374 
1445 
1819 
1648 
1743 
1799 
1723 
1841 
1683 
2260 
2008 
2054 
2340 
3086 
3853 
3664 
5079 
3667 


Under 1 year. 


176 
183 
192 
248 
250 
258 
. 264 
170 
259 
226 
246 
270 
208 
236 
395 
AIT 
500 
933 
879 
935 
860 
1064 
982 
1045 
1017 
970 


Per Cent. 


10.50 
13.31 
13.28 
13.68 
15.17 
14.80 
14.67 

9.86 
14.06 
13.42 
10.88 
13,44 
10.12 
10.08 
12.80 
10.82 
13.64 
18.36 
23.97 
24.25 
23.01 
24.83 
22,11 
25.61 
23.90 
24.50 
23.70 
22.55 


Under 5 Years. 


618 
468 
456 
757 
591 
622 
730 
610 
664. 
705 
809 
707 
795 
844 


Per Cent. 


36.08 
34.06 
31.55 
41.61 
35.86 
35.68 
40.57 
35.40 
36.06 
41.88 
35.79 
35.20 
38.70 
36.06 
37.88 
33.14 
37.28 
42.25 
46.38 
46.25 
46.22 
49.90 
43.84 
49,24 
48.31 


47 
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45.41 
41.92 
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It will be seen by the foregoing, that in no year from 1811 to 
1849 did the deaths of children under one year of age make 15 
per cent of the mortality of the same year, with the single 
exception of the year 1836, when they made 15.17 per cent. In 
1849, the cholera appeared as an epidemic the second time, of 
which 611 died. During that year, the mortality of children 
under that age made 18.36 per cent of all the deaths, a much 
larger proportion than had previously been known in Boston. 
Since that year, the mortality of children of that age has been 
gradually increasing, until reaching 26.60 per cent (in 1861), 
and never falling so low as 21 per cent, except in two instances 
—in 1863 and 1864. 

In regard to the mortality of children under 5 years of age, 
it will be observed that it was not until 1835 that it reached 40 
per cent (41.61). In 1838 it was 40.57 per cent; in 1841, 
41.83 per cent; and in 1849, 42.46 per cent. Since that time 
it has never been below that of 1865— 40.60 per cent. In 
1853, the deaths of children under 5 years of age made no less 
than 49.90 per cent of all the deaths. In 1855 nearly the same 
result was witnessed, while in 1859 it fell to 41.92 per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the excessive mortality among children 
of the ages above indicated, seems to have commenced with the 
year 1849, with one or two exceptions. Since that year the 
percentage of deaths has been large, as they were prior to that 
period small. 


Respectfully submitted. 
N. A. APOLLONIO. 


Crry Recistrar’s OFrice, 


Bosron, July 1, 1866. 
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in Fund,” no claim is made for any literary excellence; 
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In Board of Aldermen, May 21, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the proceedings of the Trustees of the 
Franklin Fund, together with a sketch of the origin, object 
and character, of said Fund, be printed for permanent pre- 
servation with the Documents of the City. 


Approved May 23, 1866. el 


. F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


> 


THE FRANKLIN FUND. 


BenyAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Boston on the 17th 
of January, 1706,— and, after a life of. preéminent 
usefulness to his country, died in Philadelphia on the 
17th of April, 1790, in the 85th year of his age. 

His will, which is remarkably clear and compre- 
hensive, was made on July 17, 1788. At this date, 
the Revolution, in which he had been a prominent 
statesman, had successfully terminated, and the United 
States had commenced their career as a Nation. 

Throughout his whole life, whether at home or 
amid the courts of Europe, Franklin never forgot his 
origin, or the efforts which he made for the best 
education which Boston could afford to his boyhood. 
He therefore provided in his will for the annual 
distribution of silver Medals to the most distinguished 
boys in the schools of Boston, and for this purpose 
he bequeathed to the Selectmen £100 sterling, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to that object. 

This donation was successfully applied, and Frank- 
lin’s original bequest now amounts to $1,000, which is 
invested in City five per cent stock, and the interest 
is appropriated to the purchase of Medals for the 
most meritorious boys in the public schools. But the 
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City has increased so fast in population that the sum 
of fifty dollars forms but a small part of the amount 
annually expended by the School Committee for that 
purpose. In 1866 the sum appropriated to provide 
the necessary number of Franklin Medals amounted 
to two hundred dollars,— the City of Boston very 
wisely and generously making this annual tribute to 
Franklin’s memory. 

Having thus provided for the encouragement of 
learning in his native town, he recollected most keenly 
his early struggles for the means to support himself 
and to enlarge his business, when the scantiness of 
his purse compelled -him “to carry the papers to his 
customers, after having worked in the composing the 
types and printing off the sheets,” and when a loan 
of £50 on almost any terms would have been regarded 
as a fortune. 

Accordingly, on the 23d of June, 1789, in less than 
twelve months from the date of his will, he prepared 
a lengthy codicil, which was devoted almost entirely 
to the encouragement of young married mechanics in 
the Town of Boston and City of Philadelphia. This 
was the origin of the “ FRANKLIN Funp,” as it is now 
generally termed,—the object and purpose of which 
are fully detailed in said codicil, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


_ Iwas born in Boston, New England, and owe my first instruc- 
tions in literature to the free grammar schools established there. 
I have, therefore, already considered those schools in my will. 
But I am also under obligations to the State of Massachusetts 
for having, unasked, appointed me formerly their agent in Eng- 
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Jand, with a handsome salary, which continued some years; and 
although I accidentally lost in their service, by transmitting Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson’s letters, much more than the amount of what 
they gave me, I do not think that ought in the least to diminish 
my gratitude. 

I having considered, that among artisans, good apprentices are 
most likely to make good citizens, and, having myself been bred 
to a manual art, printing, in my native town, and afterwards 
assisted to set up my business in Philadelphia, by kind loans of 
money from two friends there, which was the foundation of my 
fortune, and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed to me, I 
wish to be useful even after my death, if possible, in forming and 
advancing other young men, that may be serviceable to their coun- 
try in both those towns. To this end I devote two thousand 
pounds sterling, of which I give one thousand thereof to the inhab- 
itants of the town of Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other 
thousand to the inhabitants of the City of Philadelphia, in trust, 
to and for the uses, intents, and purposes hereinafter mentioned 
and declared. | 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted by 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be managed under the 
direction of the selectmen, united with the ministers of the oldest 
Episcopalian, Congregational, and Presbyterian churches in that 
town, who are to let out the same upon interest, at five per cent 
per annum, to such young married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five years, as having served an apprenticeship in the said 
town, and faithfully fulfilled the duties required in their indentures, 
so as to obtain a good moral character from at least two respecta- 
ble citizens, who are willing to become their sureties, in a bond 
with the applicants, for the repayment of the moneys so lent with 
interest according to the terms hereinafter prescribed ; all which 
bonds are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or the value 
thereof in current gold coin; and the managers shall keep a bound 
book or books, wherein shall be entered the names of those who 
shall apply for and receive the benefits of this institution, and of 


_ their sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and other 


2 
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necessary and proper records respecting the business and concerns 
of this institution. 

And, as these loans are intended to assist young married artifi- 
cers in setting up their business, they are to be proportioned, by 
the discretion of the managers, so as not to exceed sixty pounds 
sterling to one person, nor to be less than fifteen pounds; and if 
the number of appliers so entitled should be so large as that the 
sum will not suffice to afford to each as much as might otherwise 
not be improper, the portion to each shall be diminished so as to 
afford to every one some assistance. ‘These aids may, therefore, 
be small at first, but, as the capital increases by the accumulated 
interest, they will be more ample. And in order to serve as many 
as possible in their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the 
principal more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to pay, with 
the yearly interest, one-tenth part of the principal, which sums of 
principal and interest, so paid in, shall be again let out to fresh 
borrowers. 

And, as it is presumed that there will always be found in 
Boston virtuous and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part 
of their time in doing good to the rising generation, by superin- 
tending and managing this institution gratis, it is hoped, that no 
_part of the money will at any. time be dead, or be diverted to 
other purposes, but be continually augmenting by the interest ; in 
which case there may, in time, be more than the occasions in 
Boston shall require, and then some may be spared to the neigh- 
boring or other towns in the said State of Massachusetts, who 
may desire to have it; such towns engaging to pay punctually the 
interest and the portions of the principal annually, to the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston. 

If this plan is executed, and succeeds as projected without 
interruption for one hundred years, the sum will then be one hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand pounds, of which I would have the 
managers of the donation to the town of Boston then lay out, at 
their discretion, one hundred thousand pounds in public works, 
which may be judged of most general utility to the inhabitants ; 
such as fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, 
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pavements, or whatever may make living in the town more con- 
venient to its people, and render it more agreeable to strangers 
resorting thither for health or a temporary residence. The 
remaining thirty-one thousand pounds, I would have continued 
to be let out on interest, in the manner above directed for another 
hundred years, as I hope it will have been found that the institu- 
tion has had a good effect on the conduct of youth, and been of 
service to many worthy characters and useful citizens. At the 
end of this second term, if no unfortunate accident has prevented 
the operation, the sum will be four millions and sixty-one thousand 
pounds sterling; of which I leave one million sixty-one thousand 
pounds to the disposition of the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston, and three millions to the disposition of the Government 
of the State, not presuming to carry my views farther. 

All the directions herein given, respecting the disposition and 
management of the donation to the inhabitants of Boston, I would 
have observed respecting that to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
only, as Philadelphia is incorporated I request the corporation of 
that city to undertake the management agreeably to the said 
directions ; and I do hereby vest them with full and ample powers 
for that purpose. 


* * * * * * * 


At the end of the second hundred years, I would have the 
disposition of the four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds 
divided between the inhabitants of the City of Philadelphia and 
the Government of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as herein 
directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Boston and the 
Government of Massachusetts. 

It is my desire, that this institution should take place and begin 
to operate within one year after my decease; for which purpose 
due notice should be publicly given previous to the expiration of 
that year, that those for whose benefit this establishment is 
intended, may make their respective applications. And I hereby 
direct my executors, the survivors or survivor of them, within six 
months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of two thous- 
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and pounds sterling to such persons as shall be duly appointed by 
the selectmen of Boston, and the Corporation of Philadelphia, to 
receive and take charge of their respective sums, of one thousand 
pounds each, for the purposes aforesaid. 

Considering the accidents to which all human affairs and pro- 
jects are subject in such a length of time, I have, perhaps, too 
much flattered myself with a vain fancy, that these dispositions, if 
carried into execution, will be continued without interruption, and 
have the effects proposed. I hope, however, that if the inhabitants 
of the two cities should not think fit to undertake the execution, 
they will, at least, accept the offer of these donations as a mark of 
my good will, a token of my gratitude, and a testimony of my 
earnest desire to be useful to them after my departure. I wish, 
indeed, that they may both undertake to endeavour the execution 
of the project, because I think that, though unforeseen difficulties 
may arise, expedients will be found to remove them, and the. 
scheme will be found practicable. If one of them accepts the 
money, with the conditions, and the other refuses, my will then is 
that both sums be given to the inhabitants of the city accepting 
the whole, to be applied to the same purposes, and under the same 
regulations directed for the separate parts; and if both refuse, the 
money of course remains in the mass of my estate, and is to be 
disposed of therewith according to my will made the seventeenth 
day of July, 1788. 


Soon after his death information of his bequests to 
the Town of Boston was communicated to the Select- 
men, and the Records of the Town disclose the follow- 
ing action on the subject: 


At a meeting of the Freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston duly qualified and legally warned in Publick Town 
Meeting held at Faneuil Hall on Tuesday, the 18th of May, 1790. 


Extracts from the Will of the late Doct? Franklin having been 
laid before the ‘Town, it was Moved that the Selectmen be desired 
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to call a meeting of the Town as speedily as may be, to take the 
same into consideration.* 


At a meeting of the Selectmen, May 19, 1790. 


On motion, Voted that Messrs. Price, Edwards, and Col. Crafts 
be a committee to take Dr. Franklin’s Will into consideration, and 
report to the Board what they apprehend will be proper to be done 
by the Town on the occasion. 

The Town at their late meeting having desired the Selectmen to 
call a meeting as speedily as may be for the purpose of taking Dr. 
Franklin’s Will into consideration : 

The Town Clerk is directed to issue a warrant for a Town Meet- 
ing on Tuesday next, 3 o’clock P. M.+ 


At a meeting of the Freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
Town of Boston duly qualified and legally warned in publick Town 
Meeting assembled at Faneuil Hall on Tuesday, the 25th of May, 
mw, 1790. 


Warrant for calling the meeting read. Hon! Thomas Dawes, 
Esq. chosen Moderator by Hand vote. 

A letter from Doct. Franklin’s Executors was laid before the 
Town by the Selectmen, as also Extracts of the Doctor’s Will 
relative to his Donations to the Town of £100 and of £1000 ster- 
ling, and the same haying been read and considered, it was 

Voted, That the Town do accept of the said Donations of £100 
and £1000 sterling on the Terms and for the purposes expressed in 
said Will. On motion 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to take up this matter at 
large, and to report to the Town what further votes may be proper 
to be passed thereon. Also 

Voted, That the Hon? Thomas Dawes, Esq., Ezekiel Price, Esq., 
William Tudor, Esq., Hon! Stephen Higginson, Esq., Hon! Thomas 
Dawes, Jr., Esq., be a committee for the purpose aforesaid.t 


* Town Records, vol. 8, page 171. 
t+ Selectmen’s minutes for 1790, page 220. 
t Town Records, vol. 8, page 172. 


.. 
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At an adjourned meeting of the. Town held on Tuesday, June 
eevee Spe BR a bri 


The Committee appointed to take into consideration what Vote 
may be propper to be passed relative to the Donations of the late 
celebrated Doctor Benj? Franklin to this Town. 

Report, That a fair copy of the following draft of a Letter to 
the Executors of the Doct? be made and signed by the Town Clerk 
in the name of the Town, and sent to said Executors : 


GENTLEMEN : 

Bosron, June 1, 1790. 

We, the inhabitants of the Town of Boston, in Town Meeting 
assembled, now transmit to you our vote of acceptance of the Two 
bequests of your testator, the most venerable Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

The many useful designes projected by that great man, during 
a Long and Valuable Life, perhaps even more than his exalted 
Tallents as a Patriot, Statesman and Philosopher, must endear his 
Memory To Americans; while they, in a more particular manner, 
reflect Honor upon the Town of Boston, which gave him Birth and 
Education. 

Every step to carry into full effect his benevolent plan will be 
cheerfully pursued by those, who he was pleased to constitute his 
Trustees, and rising generations will for ages Bless the name of 
their illustrious Friend and Benefactor. 

We thank you, sir, and the other gentlemen, for your early 
communication of the contents of the will as far as it relates to us. 


We are, with the most perfect respect, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servants, 
In the name and by order of the Town, 
Town CLerk. 
Henry Hirt, Esq., and the 
other gentlemen, Execrs. to 


“the last will of the late 


Doctr. Franklin. 
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The committee further Report, that in their opinion, the Trus- 
tees appointed by the Doctor, in and by his last Will and Testa- 
ment, are therein fully authorized and impowered to carry his 
benevolent intentions in said donations into execution without any 
further authority from the Town. 

THOMAS DAWES, 
per order. 


The aforegoing Report having been read and considered, the 
question was put, viz.: Whether the same shall be accepted. 
Passed in the aftirmative.* 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held on the 24th of July, 1790 


Mr. Edwards and Mr. Crafts, a committee to prepare a draught 
of a letter to the Executors of Dr. Franklin, in answer to their 
letter, and to Report the same to the Board.t 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held on the 24th of September, 
1790. 


The Selectmen having taken into consideration what remains to 
be done by them relative to Dr. Franklin’s donation, Mr. Price 
was appointed a committee to write Stephen Collins, Esq., re- 
questing that he would preserve copies of all the proceedings of 
the corporation of Philadelphia respecting Doctor Franklin’s dona- 
tion to that city.{ 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held on Feb. 23, 1791. 


Mr. Henry Hill, one of the Executors of Dr. Franklin, has by 
his letter of Feb. 1, 1791, acquainted the Selectmen that they are 
now ready to pay in full the sums of £1,000 and £100 to the per- 
son or persons who appear duly authorized to receive and grant 
receipts for them agreeably to the Tenor of the Will, as will more 


* Town Records, vol. 8, p. 1738. 
t Selectmen’s Records of 1790, page 230. 
t Selectmen’s Records of 1790, page 239. 
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fully appear by reference to the will placed on the file of mixed 
papers for 1791.* 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held Feb. 28, 1791. 


Mr. Edwards is desired to prepare a Draught of a Power of At- 
torney for the Receit of Doctor Franklin’s Donations.t 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held March 2, 1791. 


Mr. Edwards reported a Power to be sent in order to receive 
and give discharge to the Executors of Doct Franklin for the Do- 
nations to this Town, which was approved by the Selectmen.{ 


Having received the bequest, the Selectmen became 
anxious lest the trust would be affected by the fact, that 
there was no Presbyterian Church at that time in the 
Town. But after a full consideration of the subject 
they concluded to Constitute the Trust, as appears in 
the following vote : 7 


At a meeting of the Selectmen held April 5, 1791. 


The Selectmen taking under consideration the Will of Dr. Benj. 
Franklin as it respects his Donation to the Town of £1,000 ster- 
ling. 

Voted, That as Trustees of said Donation they are to be united 
with the Ministers of the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches of this Town, and whereas there is in this 
Town no Presbyterian Church. Voted: That the said Selectmen 
united with the Ministers of the Old Brick Church, as the first 
Congregational one, and the Minister of the Chapel Church,§ as 


* Selectmen’s minutes for 1791, page 253. 
+ Selectmen’s minutes for 1791, page 254. 
t+ Selectmen’s minutes for 1791, page 254. 
'§ King’s Chapel, in Tremont Street, which was at that date an Episcopal 
Church. 
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the first Episcopalian Church are the Trustees of the said Dona- 
tion * 


It appears from the records of the Trustees that their 
first meeting was held on April 8, 1791. Present, Kze- 
kiel Price, Thomas Walley, William Boardman, 'Thomas 
Crafts, Thomas Edwards, William Little, Samuel Cabot, 
Charles Bulfinch, Selectmen, and James Freeman, minis- 
ter of the oldest Episcopalian Church and John Clark, 
minister of the oldest Congregational Church. 

Mr. Edwards was by ballot chosen Secretary of the 
‘Trustees. | 

Mr. Crafts, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bulfinch were 
appointed a committee to draught a form of Bond to be 
given by applicants for the loans; to advertise in the 
papers that applications may be made, and where, and 
to consider and report generally what books are neces- 
sary to be procured and what methods to be taken 
respecting the donation at large.t 


At a meeting of the Trustees, held May 2, 1791. 


The Committee appointed at the last meeting reported the form 
of a Bond, and that they had procured the necessary Books — and 
the form of Bond was approved of. 

The Trustees proceeded to a consideration of the applications 
made for Loans and acted thereon, as in the Book of Applications, 
and | 

Voted: That whereas some of the applicants did not express 
whether they desired the loan of sterling or lawful money, in all 
cases where a loan has been agreed to by the Trustees as of lawful 
money and the applicants meant sterling, that it be left discretion- 


* Selectmen’s minutes for 1791, page 258. 
t Trustees’ Records, page 12. 
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ary with the committee chosen [at] the last meeting to enlarge the 
loan to sterling, and to make farther enquiry respecting such 
applicants as the Trustees have passed for the present and to loan 
those if they think it proper. 

Voted: That Mr. Edwards be authorized to draw the monies 
from the Bank from time to time as he shall receive Bonds for the 
same agreeable to approbations before had from the trustees.* 


At the same meeting the Trustees passed the follow- 
ing significant and prudent vote, which was productive 
of the desired results. 


Whereas, in order to carry fully into effect the intentions of the 
donor, punctuality in the borrowers of the money is absolutely 
necessary. 

Voted: That the borrowers be informed that it is the expecta- 
tion of the Trustees that the greatest punctuality be observed by 
them in their payments, as in default thereof they determine the 
bonds shall be immediately put in suit. f 


At a meeting of the Trustees, April 13, 1792. 


Thomas Edwards was chosen Secretary for the year ensuing. 
Voted: That the following advertisement, viz : 


‘ FRANKLIN’S DONATION.” 


‘‘'Those persons who borrowed monies from the Trustees of 
Franklin’s donation are hereby reminded of the vote of the 
Trustees that punctuality is expected in their payments, as other- 
wise, their bonds will be put in suit without delay. Payments 
must be made to 

THOMAS EDWARDS.” 
be inserted in the Centinel and Independent Chronicle three 
weeks. 


* Trustees’ Records, p. 13. 
t+ Trustees’ Records, p. 13. 
t Trustees’ Records, p. 16. 
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It appears from the “ Book of Applications” that 
the following Young Mechanics, many of whom after- 
wards became successful in life, and were enrolled 
among Boston’s most honored citizens applied in 1791 
for the benefit of this donation, and were its first 
recipients : 


May 3. Daniel Tuttle, bricklayer, . . . $266 
23. Charles Clement,* housewright, . 100 
4. John Hayward, cabinet maker, . 266 


RUS vosiahea len, Jr, tanner; << ..°220 
3. Thomas 8S. Kayres, silversmith, . 200 
5. Thomas Hearsey, housewright. . 200 
Qo. Michael Bird, hairdresser, . .-. 67 
5. Shubael Bell, housewright,. . . 220 
6, ‘ Robert Crocker, founder, 2 +. S266 
4, James Barry, cooper, . .” . «+ 138 
6. Elkanah Cushman, hairdresser,  . 100 
Pee OOM GnKs. ClaZIeT ic, ee COU 
3. Rufus Baxter, cordwainer,. . .. 200 
Ds Ym. Badger founder, .. pasa au eau 
5. Samuel Jenks, Jr., blacksmith, . 200 
5. Abijah French, blacksmith, . . 200 
4. Jonathan Stodder, bricklayer, . . 200 


31. Wm. Wingfield Page, baker, . . 100 
June 1. James Shores, blacksmith, . . . 100 
Mes VV. Late, cooper, . .-. ..,: 1380 
June 2. Joseph Dickman, jeweller,. . . 150 


* An entry inmargin states that Clement was not married at the time of 
his first application (April 11, 1791,) and that afterwards, so many appli- 
cations were made and granted, he could not have a large sum. 
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May 31. John Winnek, Fidler tnt deaeueaenlaon 
28. Nehemiah Norcross, Jr., goldsmith 
acme cllers, |i*)ak at): eben 


30. Nath’l Copeland, cordwainer, . . 200 
July 14. John Lovering, tallow chandler, . 156 
25. David Lewis, cordwainer, . . . 150 
Aus. 16. Joh Roulstone, distiller, . 2 = =lo0 


Among later applicants we find recorded the name 
of Charles Wells, bricklayer, Dec. 24, 1808; sureties, 
Leach Harris, caulker, and Seth Lothrop, housewright. 

This loan was repaid, in full, and was the commence- 
ment, no doubt, of that success which the industry, 
integrity and fidelity, of Mr. Wells achieved in his 
native city, and which made him worthy of the public 
stations and honors which were awarded to him by his 
fellow-citizens, who finally elected him to the highest 
municipal office in Boston, for the years 1852 and 1853. 

Were other instances wanting, (which is by no means 
the case,) this single successful application of Franklin’s 
bequest exhibits in the clearest light the wisdom and 
foresight of the testator who devised this novel plan to 
aid the young mechanics of Boston. 

All the above loans were repaid in full, with two 
exceptions only, which fact exhibits the care with which 
the proposed sureties were scrutinized, there having 
been other applications for the benefit of the fund 
which were rejected for want of sufficient sureties. 
And it is a singular fact in the history of the Frank- 
lin Fund, that seven-eighths of the repayments of the 
authorized loans were made by the sureties, and not by 
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the principals. In the year 1800 the Treasurer of 
the Fund, Russell Sturgis, reported that ‘there would 
probably be a loss to the Fund of nearly $300 owing 
to the death or failures of all the parties on three 
bonds.” 


At a meeting of the Trustees, April 8, 1807. 


The committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported that 
they had examined the same and had found them correct, that a 
balance of $304 was now in the hands of Mr. Tileston at the order 
of the Board. 

Voted that this report be accepted and entered on the records ; 
also that the thanks of the Trustees be given to Mr. Tileston for 
his services as Secretary and Treasurer of this Fund for several 
years past. 

The Will of Doctor Franklin was now read, and after considera- 
ble discussion it was determined that the conditions of the Will 
did not prevent the Board from choosing any suitable person to the 
office of Secretary and Treasurer, provided no expense or deduc- 
tion from the fund was occasioned thereby ; whereupon 

Voted to come to the choice of a Secretary and Treasurer at the 
adjournment; and that Messrs. Bulfinch and Emerson be a com- — 
mittee to consider and report regulations to be adopted previous to 
the choice.* i 


Up to this date one of the Selectmen had always been 
chosen Secretary and Treasurer, but it having been re- 
garded as desirable that the office of Treasurer should 
be more permanently held than it could be by any one 
of the Selectmen, who were chosen annually by the 
citizens, it was determined to select a Treasurer from 
the citizens at large; which course was thereafter 


* Trustees’ Records, page 55. 
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adopted, and which undoubtedly proved advantageous 
to the Fund. 


At a meeting of the Trustees, April 15, 1807. 


The following Rules and Regulations of the duties of the Trea- 
surer of the Franklin Donation were adopted : 


1st. The blank bonds, notifications, &c. shall be furnished at 
the expense of the Town, and the Treasurer shall be permitted to 
charge the borrower for each bond a sum not exceeding one dollar. 

2d.°The Treasurer considering his books at all times open to the 
inspection of the Trustees, shall render a regular account thereof 
once a year. 

3d. All monies in future shall be loaned at the commencement 
of a quarter, that is to say on the first Thursday of April, July, 
October, and January ; and on the Thursday of the week preced- 
ing each quarter-day, the Treasurer shall notify a meeting to’ the 
several members of the Board. 

Ath.-‘The Treasurer shall, at every quarterly meeting, deliver to 
the Board the names of delinquents, but no bond shall be put in 
suit without direction from the Trustees. ~ 

Sth. At each quarterly meeting the Treasurer shall lay before 
the Trustees the names of new applicants, with the names of their 
sureties for the consideration of the Board. ) 

6th. All monies paid and received shall be in gold and silver, or 
in bills which are issued from some of the banks in Boston. 


The Board then proceeded to the choice of a Secretary and 
Treasurer for the year ensuing, by ballot, when Peter Thacher, 
Esq., was declared unanimously chosen. Mr. Thacher appeared, 
and signified his acceptance of the trust on the above conditions. 


Voted: That Mr. Tileston be desired to pay the balance of 304 
dollars, now in his hands, to the Treasurer, and that he give a 
discharge to Mr. Tileston, in full, of his account.* 


* Trustees’ Records, page 56. 
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At a meeting of the Trustees, April 29, 1807. 


Voted: That the Treasurer be desired to atlvertise in the publick 
papers a notice of his appointment, and to call upon all who are 
indebted to the fund to make immediate payment, and that the 
bonds of all delinquents be’put in suit after the first of June next.* 


At a meeting of the Selectmen, held March 27, 1811. 


The Board met the Trustees of the Franklin Fund, received the 
accounts of Peter Thacher by their Treasurer, which were examined 
and approved: Mr. Thacher having declined serving any longer 
in that capacity Mr. William Minot was chosen Treasurer and 
Secretary by ballot. 


On November 18, 1818, a communication was re- 
ceived by the Selectmen from the Treasurer of the 
Franklin Fund, enclosing a list of Bonds belonging to 
the Fund, on which more or less instalments were over- 
due, and in regard to which he desired the instructions 
of the Trustees. | 

The subject was considered by the Selectmen and 
was finally referred to the chairman, (‘Turner Phillips,) 
and Messrs. Hunnewell and Farnum. © 

This committee do not appear to have made any 
report to the Board of Selectmen, but on the 3d of 
March, 1819, we find the following record : 


The committee appointed to examine the account of the Treas- 
urer of the Franklin Fund, have attended to the duty assigned 
them and report, that it appears by the statement exhibited by 
the Treasurer of the amount of receipts and loans since the settle- 
ment of his account, on the 12th of August last, that he has 


* Trustees’ Records, page 58. 
t+ Selectmen’s minutes for 1811, page 24. 
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received $1,652.82 and loaned six hundred dollars, and that there 
is now a balance in his hands (exclusive of $1,816.58 deposited in 
Mechanics and Manufacturers Bank), of $1,249.39. 

The committee are of opinion that the instructions given the 
Treasurer on the 21st of November last,* have had a salutary 
effect, and with pleasure inform the Board the loss the fund will 
eventually sustain, on the return made by the Treasurer on the 
17th of November last, will be very small. 

Le PHILS: 
Per order. 


Voted: That the Treasurer of the Franklin Fund deposit in the 
M. and M. Bank a sum in addition to the amount now in that bank 
sufficient to make up three thousand dollars, for which the Direc- 
tors agreed to allow after the rate of five per cent per annum for 
whatever sum may remain in the bank not less than four months. 


On the 11th of March, 1819, the chairman of the 
_ Selectmen reported to the Board that the Treasurer of 

the Franklin Fund had informed him that a sum suffi- 
clent to make up three thousand dollars had been 
deposited in the Mechanics and Manufacturers Bank, 
agreeably to the vote of the Board on the 3d instant. 


On the lst of December, 1819, the Treasurer was 
authorized to suspend suits against such delinquents of 
the Fund as he may think expedient, until April, 1820 ; 
he having represented that ‘compulsive measures at 
this season would be attended with distressimg conse- 
quences to their families.” 


* These instructions were probably given directly to the Treasurer by 
the committee appointed Nov. 18 for this purpose, for no record of them 
exists. 
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At a meeting of the Trustees held July 19, 1820. 


The Committee appointed to examine the Treasurer’s accounts, 
after a statement of the correctness thereof, add: 


Your Committee have also attended to the subject committed to 
them relating to the terms of the bonds to be hereafter received 
from borrowers from this Fund. They are fully impressed with the 
necessity of having this Fund loaned at all times in such manner 
as always to have the security undoubted, and for that purpose 
recommend the following additional condition to be inserted in all 
bonds taken for loans in future. 

“In order more fully to accomplish the intention of the donor, 
as he evidently intended this fund should be at all times loaned on 
undoubted security, this further condition is understood by the 
parties hereunto, that, whenever by the decease of either of the 
obligees, or by reason of any other cause, the said Selectmen and 
Ministers, or a major part of them, shall deem it expedient to 
require additional security, the same shall be given to their satis- 
faction, or the amount due on this bond, both principal and inter- 
est, be paid on demand ; which said several conditions being well 
and truly performed and kept, the before written obligation to be 
void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue.” 

Accepted.* 


Voted, — That the Treasurer invest four thousand five hundred 
dollars of the money now in the bank and on hand in a loan to the 
County of Suffolk, for which he is to take a note of the County 
Treasurer payable on demand with interest at a rate not less than 
Six per cent. per annum.f 


On April 4, 1821, the Chairman of the Selectmen 
communicated a letter from William Minot, Esq., on the 
subject of the Franklin Fund, stating that the County 
Treasurer proposed paying his note. Whereupon it 


* Trustees’ Records, p. 75. 
t+ Trustees’ Records, p. 77. 
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was ‘“‘ Voted: That the Treasurer be authorized to loan 
to the County of Suffolk any sum not exceeding $5,000, 
at an interest of five per cent per annum.” 


On Oct. 10, 1821, the Chairman of the Selectmen 
was directed to inform the Treasurer of the Franklin 
Fund that he was desired to Cobect all delinquent Bonds 
due to that Fund. | 


On Dec. 2, 1822, the Bonds were altered in form so 
as to substitute in the proper places the words ‘ Mayor 
and Aldermen” for Selectmen, the citizens having 
adopted a municipal charter. 


Under the City Charter of 1822 the Mayor and Alder- 
men, nine in number, became the successors of the 
Selectmen of the Town, and, accordingly, with the Min- 
isters of the Churches indicated in Dr. Franklin’s will, 
constituted the Trustees of his Donation. When the 
Revised City Charter was adopted, in Nov. 1854, the 
Board of Aldermen, consisting of twelve persons, in con- 
nection with the ministers above named, constituted the 
Trustees. 

The Board of Aldermen,’ thus composing a major 
part of the Trustees, have annually appointed an audit- 
ing committee to examine the Treasurer’s accounts, and 
their records accordingly exhibit the state of the dona- 
tion from year to year. 

The ministers of the three churches mentioned have 
not united with the other Trustees for business since 
the organization of the City Government until called 
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together on the 17th of May, 1866, for the purpose of 
choosing Mr. Minot’s successor. 


* 


Mr. Minot, after a long period of faithful and useful 
service, communicated to Hon. F. W.. Lincoln, Jr., 
Mayor of the City, his wish to relinquish the care of 
this fund — which had increased under his HEE COT 
from the sum of $9,000 to $111,000. 

The Mayor accordingly announced to the Board of 
Aldermen the fact of Mr. Minot’s resignation as follows : 


Mayor’s Orrice, Crry Hatt, 
Boston, Feby. 26, 1866. 
To the Hon. the Board of Aldermen. 


GENTLEMEN: It is my duty to inform you that I have received a 
communication from the Hon. Wm. Minot, resigning his official 
position as Treasurer of ‘the Franklin Fund, and requesting that a 
committee of the Board of Trustees may be appointed to examine 
-and settle his final account of the same. Mr. Minot has held this 
important trust for the long period of fifty-five years, having 
accepted it in 1811. At that time it amounted to about nine 
thousand dollars ; it has accumulated now to a sum exceeding one 
hundred and eleven thousand dollars, which is principally deposited 
with the Hospital Life Insurance Company. 

The care with which this fund has been managed, and the public 
spirit which has induced Mr. Minot to hold this trust for so long a 
period, deserve the gratitude of our citizens. 

It is but one illustration among many of the valuable services 
which this gentleman has rendered to our city through his whole 
public and private career, and which, in his declining years, lave 
so endeared him to all classes of ofr people. 

Mr. Minot is, I believe, the only gentleman now remaining 
in office who received an appointment under the old town organ- 
ization. 

The circumstances are so peculiar and so honorable to himself, 
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as well as to the City Government, that I would respectfully sug- 
gest that a suitable memorial may be entered upon your records. 
With the hope that in your wisdom you may select a worthy suc- 
cessor, I have the honor to be, 
Yours, &¢., 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., 
Mayor. 


The foregoing communication having been read, was 
referred to Aldermen John S. Tyler and Samuel D. 
Crane, with imstructions to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts, to prepare a suitable memorial, and to nomi- 
nate a successor to Mr. Minot. 

Having attended to the duty assigned them, this 
committee, on the 26th of March, 1866, submitted to 
the Board of Aldermen the following Report: 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the communication 
of his Honor, the Mayor, accompanied by a note from the Honor- 
able William Minot resigning his trust as Treasurer of the Frank- 
lin Fund, respectfully report, that in accordance with the request of 
Mr. Minot they have examined his accounts for the past year, 
which are strictly correct. 

These accounts show that the Fund on the 17th of February, 
ultimo, amounted to $110,166.56, invested as follows : 


Deposited in the Hospital Life Insurance Company, $109,204 53 


+ ‘¢ Provident Ins. for Savings, 451 91 
. $ ‘¢ Suffolk Savings Bank, 430 12 
One Bond of F, Hinds, 80 00 


$110,166 56 


The Committee have endeavored to find a suitable successor to 
Mr. Minot, that he may be relieved at his own request from the 
care of the fund; and they have succeeded in prevailing upon a 
gentleman to accept the trust, who will, in their opinion, be 
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approved by the Trustees; but they forbear to mention his name 
until the Trustees shall be formally called together to act upon his 
appointment. 

The attention bestowed upon the management of this important 
Fund for more than half a century, during which time it has 
increased from about $9,000 to its present magnitude, demands 
from the Trustees a recognition of the faithful and valuable servi- 
ces of Mr. Minot, more especially as these services have been ren- 
dered without compensation, — his charges having been merely 
nominal. 

This recognition may most properly be made by the whole Board 
of ‘Trustees when assembled to appoint his successor, and for this 
reason alone the Committee forbear to report resolves at this time. 


JOHN S. TYLER, 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, 


Committee. 
Read and accepted. 


The resignation of Mr. Minot rendered it necessary 
that the whole Board of Trustees should be assembled 
to select his successor. 

Such meeting was held on the 17th of May, 1866, 
and proceedings were had as follows: 


Boston, May 17, 1866. 


A meeting of the Trustees of the Franklin Fund for the benefit 
of young married mechanics was held this day at the City Hall, 
Boston. 

Present, Aldermen Crane, Tyler, James, Davies, Fitch, Gaffield, 
Mayo, Slack and Messinger, and Rev. John T. Burrill, Minister 
of Christ Church, Rey. Rufus Ellis, minister of the First Church, 
and Rev. Alexander Blaikie, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

On motion of Alderman Tyler, Samuel D. Crane was appointed 
Chairman, and Samuel F. McCleary (City Clerk) was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. of the Trustees. 


~~ 
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The resignation of Hon. Wm. Minot as Treasurer of the Frank- 
lin Fund was accepted by the Trustees. 

Alderman John §S. Tyler, having alluded in complimentary terms 
to the long and faithful services of Mr. Minot, submitted the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 


- Wuereas, the communication of the Hon. Wm. Minot, announc- 


ing his resignation of the position of Treasurer of the Franklin 


Fund having been laid before the Trustees of said Fund, therefore, 


ReEsoLveD, That the thanks of the inhabitants of Boston, whose 
representatives we are, be and they are hereby tendered to Hon. 
William Minot for the faithful discharge of an office which he has 
held for a period of fifty-five years. 


RESOLVED, That we acknowledge the prudence and foresight 
manifested by him in the care and investment.of the fund, and 
justly attribute to his gratuitous services the gratifying condition 
in which he transmits the trust to his successor. 


Reso.tveD, That we communicate our action to the Board of 
Aldermen, with the request that the resolutions may be entered on 
the records of the city, as a memorial of the fidelity of a worthy 
citizen. 


The question being on the passage of the foregoing resolutions, 
they were unanimously adopted, and thereupon Alderman Gaffield 
moved that Alderman Messinger, Chairman of the Board of Alder- 
men, be charged with the duty of reporting these proceedings to 


that Board, which motion prevailed. 


The Trustees having voted to proceed by ballot to the choice of 
Treasurer in the place of William Minot, resigned, the ballots were 
taken and counted for said officer, and it appeared that the whole 
number was twelve, all of which were for Frederic U. Tracy, who 
was accordingly chosen. 

On motion of Alderman Tyler, it was voted that the compensa- 
tion to be allowed to the Treasurer for the care and custody of the 
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Franklin Fund, be at the rate of two hundred dollars per annum. 
The meeting was then dissolved. 
Attest, S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary pro tem. 


At the next meeting of the Board of Aldermen the 
foregoing proceedings were submitted by the Chairman 
of the Board, and were recorded as proposed.* 

After the foregoing meeting of the Trustees was 
dissolved, it was discovered, on reference to the terms of 
Franklin’s will,t as well as to the vote of the ‘Trustees 
on April 8, 1807,¢ that the vote to compensate the Trea- 
surer of the Fund was invalid, on the ground that no 
deductions whatever from the Fund, for such purpose, 
could be permitted. Therefore the City Council, by the 
following vote, passed September 29, 1866, directed 
that the sum suggested by the Trustees, as compensa- 
tion for the Treasurer, should be hereafter paid to him 
annually, from the City Treasury : 


In Board of Aldermen, Aug. 27, 1866. 


Whereas, at the last meeting of the Trustees of the Franklin 
Fund, held on the 17th of May, 1866, it was voted that the sum of 
two hundred dollars ought to be allowed and paid to the Treasurer 
of said Fund, annually, for his services ; and whereas no provision 
was made for the payment of said sum, no deduction for such pur- 
pose being allowed from the Fund, pursuant to the request of Dr. 
Franklin, it is hereby 

OrprrED, That the payment of the salary of the Treasurer of 
the Franklin Fund be assumed by the City of Boston, the benefi- 


* City Records, vol. 34, page 347. 
+ See page 10. 
t See page 21. 
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ciary of said Fund, and that hereafter said salary be allowed and 
paid from the appropriation for Incidental Expenses, &c. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
GEO. W. MESSINGER, 


Chairman. 
In Common Council, Sept. 27, 1866. 
. Concurred. JOSEPH STORY, 
President. 


Approved Sept. 29, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, JR., 
| Mayor. 


It will be observed that the Fund has not accumulated 
as fast as Dr. Franklin had calculated. He made no 
allowance for losses, which have occurred, notwith- 
standing the great care and scrutiny evinced in the 
selection of worthy bondsmen. Five per cent loans to 
young married mechanics have nearly ceased; but, on 
the other hand, the principal has been deposited in 
institutions of undoubted security, where more than five 
per cent has been realized thereon. In the year 1856, 
a well-informed correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser * calculated that if the present principal 
continued to accumulate at a rate between five and six 
per cent, annually, in 1892 the amount would be 
$430,900, or $151,200 short of the amount expected 
by Dr. Franklin. 

“If such means of safe investment could be found 
that the annual increase should be at the rate of six per 


* See Advertiser of December 20, 1856. 
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cent, the amount, at the end of the hundred years, 
would be $525,400, or only $56,000 short of the 
expected amount. 

“Finally, if at the present moment, (December 20,° 
1856,) some public-spirited and benevolent citizen or 
citizens, in regard for the memory of Franklin, should 
add a donation of $3,726 to the Fund, and if it should be ~ 


so invested that the annual increase should be at the -_ 


rate of six per cent, the amount, at the end of the 
hundred years, would be the full amount of $582,000, 
which Franklin expected. 

“ Of this sum, $444,000 would then be payable to the 
City of Boston, for public improvements, and the bal- 
ance would form a nucleus of a new fund for future 
accumulation. 

“In 1992 the State of Massachusetts is to share in the 
distribution.” 

The amount of the Franklin Fund in Boston on the 
21st of March, 1866, is exhibited below: 


Amount deposited with Massachusetts Hospital 


Life Insurance Company, $109,204 53 
Amount deposited in Provident Institution for 

Savings, | 451 91 
Amount deposited in Suffolk Institution for 

Savings, 430 12 
Amount of one bond, 80 00 
Amount March 21, 1866, $110,166 56 
Amount as above, $110,166 56 
Amount December 31, 1864, 102,156 73 
Increase in 1865, $8,009 83 


5 
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Judicious investments in these later days may yet 
compensate for the losses which the Fund sustained in | 


its earlier stages. 


TREASURERS OF THE FRANKLIN FUND IN BOSTON. 


1791. Thomas Edwards. 
1799. Russell Sturgis. 
1801. John Tileston. 
1807. Peter Thacher. 
1811. Wm. Minot. 

1866. Frederic U. Tracy. 


APPENDIX. 


The management of the Fund which Franklin gave under the 
same conditions to the Crry or Paitapetpnta has not produced 
such satisfactory results as the Boston Fund exhibits. 4 

The following statements of the conditions of the Philadelphia 
and Boston “ Franklin Funds” are taken from a printed report 
of the Committee on Legacies, Trusts, &c. 

The following is an extract from a printed report of the Com- 
mittee of Legacies and Trusts, made in the Common Council of 
Philadelphia, April 27th, 1837, by Mr. John Thomason, Chairman 
of the Committee : 


‘** From official returns,” says the report, ‘it appears that up to 
the 1st of January, 1837, the fund has been borrowed by one hun- 
dred and ninety-three individuals, in sums mostly of $260 each. 
At that date the fund was in the hands of one hundred and twelve 
beneficiaries, of whom nineteen have paid neither principal nor 
interest, although the accounts of some of them have been open 
for a period of thirty-four years. Ninety other persons stand 
indebted in sums from $21 to $292; and three, having borrowed 
within the year, were not, at the last mentioned date, liable to any 
demand by the trustees. Of these one hundred and nine cases of 
non-compliance with the terms of the will, fifty-eight bonds may 
be subject to a plea of the statute of limitation, and the rest are 
still valid. In this condition of the fund, it becomes difficult to 
estimate its present value. Should all the debts be recovered, the 
amount of the fund would be 23,637.09; but from the length of 
time elapsed since the date of many of those bonds, such a result 
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is hopeless. The original bequest of $4,444.44, at compound inter- 
est for forty-five years, would be $39,833.29; and, although the 
_immediate conversion of interest into principal, as the former 
becomes due, is not always practicable, yet it is believed that with 
careful management the fund would, at this time, have lacked but 
little of. that amount. 

‘‘ How far the fund falls short may be partly judged from the 
actual receipts on account of this legacy for the last ten years. 
“During that time the sum of $16,191.92 has been paid in. As 
this period included the term for lending out, and receiving back 
with interest, the whole fund, the receipts within that term may be 
taken as a safe approximation to its real value; to which must be 
added the sum to be obtained through the enforcing of payment by 
legal process, from such securities as may be good at this late day. 
Had the fund been placed at simple interest it would have 
amounted*to the last mentioned sum by this time. 

‘¢ Had the requirements of the will been, in former years, fully 
complied with, the operation of the fund at this day would be 
sensibly felt by the mechanics of Philadelphia. Passing from one 
borrower to another, and increasing in a compound ratio, its effects 
would be to stimulate useful industry, which, without such capital, 
would have remained unproductive. It would have increased the 
number of those who do business on their own stock. It would be 
a standing lesson on the immutable connection between capital 
and productive industry, thus constantly inciting to economy and 
prudence. It would have become the reward of every faithful 
apprentice, who could look forward to a participation in its benefit. 
It is deeply to be regretted that this state of things, which had so 
captivated the imagination of Franklin that he devoted a portion 
of his hard-earned wealth to realize it for the mechanics of Phila- 
delphia, should, in the emphatic language of his will, prove ‘a 
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vain fancy. 


By this statement it would seem that there had been at some 
time a remarkable want of fidelity in administering the trust, 
especially in allowing so large a number of bonds to become 
worthless by the statute of limitation, and neglecting to make 
seasonable demands upon the sureties. 


APPENDIX. . 5 | 


Appended to the same report is a letter from Mr. William Minot, 
Treasurer of the Franklin Fund in Boston, dated December 234d, 
1836, which contains the following state of the fund in that city :. 


‘¢ The whole number of loans from this fund,” Mr. Minot says, 
** from May, 1791, to the present time, has been two hundred and 
fifty-five, in sums varying from $70 to $266, up to the year 1800, 
since which time they have usually been $200. | 

‘From July, 1811, to the present tithe, the number of loans has 
been ninety-one, of which fifty, at least, have been repaid (in whole > 
or in part) by sureties, and on four of these are balances which 
cannot be collected, both principals and sureties being insolvent. 

‘* Dr. Franklin’s donation was £1,000 sterling. The present 
value of the fund is as follows: . 


~ 


‘Estimate of 18 bonds, considered good, $1,428 68 

‘¢ Amount deposited on interest in office of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co., 22,739 00 

*¢ Cash in the hands of the Treasurer, 158 15 


$24,325 83 


‘It is apparent from these facts that the benevolent intentions of 

the donor have not been realized, and that, in the present condition 
of our country, it is not advantageous to married mechanics under 

the age of twenty-four years, to borrow money to be repaid in easy 
instalments, at a low rate of interest; and the improvidence of 
early marriages may fairly be inferred. 

‘The great number of instances in which sureties have been 
obliged to pay the loans, has rendered it not so easy, as formerly, 
for applicants to obtain the required security. This is proved by 
the small number of loans from the fund, averaging for the last five 
years, not more than one a year. 

‘** Until within the last twenty years, no great care was taken in 
accumulating the fund. It is now carefully attended to, and money 
not required for actual use is placed in the Life Insurance Com- 
pany, where it increases at the rate of about five and one-third per 
cent a year. 
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‘The loans are made at the rate of five per cent, but on instal- 
ments past due, six per cent is charged, from the time they were 
payable, and the bonds of delinquents are put in suit after reason- 
able notice. ‘Two sureties, at least, are required on each bond.” . 


According to the Treasurer’s return on the 1st of January, 1840, 
the amount of the fund in Boston was at that time as follows: - 


Deposited in the Life Insurance office, $26,595 64 
Bonds for Loans, | 1,846 35 


$28,441 99 


* 


* 
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THE OLIVER STREET CASE. 


Opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court, in the case of Edward 
Dorgan, in equity, vs. the City of Boston, delivered by 
Bigelow, C. J. } 


In the consideration of the important questions raised in this 
case, it is necessary to have a clear understanding of the gen- 
eral scope and purpose of the act of the Legislature under which 
the defendants have proceeded in taking the land of the plain- 
tiff and ordering his building thereon standing to be removed as 
alleged in the bill. Although the act itself does not in terms 
declare that it was passed in the exercise of powers granted to 
the Legislature by any particular clause of the constitution, it is 
quite apparent from its leading provisions that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the statute to authorize the taking of pri- 
vate property for a use deemed to be of a public, nature, and 
that this use was either the establishment of a way or street 
required by common convenience and necessity, or the improve- 
ment of a certain portion of the territory of the city of Boston 
rendered necessary for police or sanitary purposes. Perhaps 
both of these objects were intended to be accomplished by means 
of the authority delegated to the defendants under the statute in 
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question. That either or both of these purposes are in their 
nature for the public benefit and advantage, so far at least as to 
justify the appropriation of private property to carry them into 
effect, is not seriously contested on the part of the plaintiff. 
Certainly the Legislature has so adjudged, because it is on this 
ground only that it could constitutionally authorize private prop- 
erty to be taken from the owner. Inasmuch as there is nothing 
to show that this adjudication was not rightfully and properly 
made, we are bound to presume that an exigency had arisen 
which in the opinion of the Legislature rendered it competent for 
it to exercise the right of eminent domain, and to delegate to the 
defendants an authority to appropriate the private property of 
individuals in order to execute the work contemplated by the 
statute. The intent of the Legislature to exercise its sovereign 
right of appropriating private property, is clearly indicated. 
All the characteristics of such an act of appropriation, as judi- 
cially recognized, are to be found in the provisions of the act. 
Not only is an express authority given to take private property, 
but a mode of awarding compensation for such appropriation is 
provided, which shows that the right of individual owners of 
property was duly recognized, and that it was the intent of the 
Legislature to exercise their authority to take it for a public use 
in subordination to the constitutional provision which requires 
that adequate compensation shall be made therefor. 

Taking this view of the purpose of the act, and of the intent 
of the Legislature in enacting it, we come to the specific objections 
to its validity which are urged by the learned counsel for the 
plaintiff. The first is, that the provisions of the act regulating 
the assessment of damages for property taken are such that the 
owner cannot obtain a reasonable and sufficient compensation 
for such portions of his estate as may be appropriated for the 
construction of the contemplated street. The main ground on 
which this objection is put is, that the plaintiff is not allowed to 
recover the full value of his land, because the statute requires 
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that in ascertaining the value of land taken, it “shall be estimated 
at its value before the widening, and such estimate shall not 
include the increased value occasioned merely by the widening, 
laying out and grading” the proposed street. It is obvious that 
this provision necessarily implies that the owner is entitled to 
damages for his land at its actual value before it was enhanced 
by the proposed appropriation of it to a public use; in other 
words, he is to be compensated for the land taken by estimating 
it at the value which it would have had if he had continued to 
hold it in the same condition and relative situation as it would 
have remained if the contemplated improvement should not be 
carried into effect. We are unable to perceive that this rule of 
damages will work any injustice to the land owners. It provides 
for compensation for the value to him of the property as pos- 
sessed and enjoyed by him at the time when the statute was 
enacted which appropriated it to the public use. Nor can we 
see any good reasons for including in the valuation an element 
not incident or appertaining to the property itself in the hands 
of the owner, but which it acquires only by the act which takes 
it from him and appropriates it to the public. Strictly speaking, 
the land taken is intrinsically worth to the owner only so much 
as its valuation would be as part of the entire tract or lot, 
irrespective of its proposed severance for the public use. It is 
difficult to understand how land is increased in value to the 
owner by a public improvement, which can be effected only by 
depriving him of its use. Certainly there is no principle of 
equity on which a party can rest a claim for damages for the 
loss of a benefit or profit, which, from the very nature of the case, 
he never could have received or enjoyed. 

It is further urged as an objection to the validity of the stat- 
ute on the ground that it fails to provide an adequate compensa- 
tion for property taken for a public use, that although provision 
is made for the estimation of damages which may be occasioned 
to land and buildings by the construction of the proposed street, 
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the owner is virtually deprived of a portion of his just recom- 
pense by the reason of the provision contained in § 6, by which 
the whole expense of the work, including the sum awarded as 
damages for the land taken, is to be assessed upon and paid by 
the owners in proportion to the value of the land belonging to 
each, which will abut on said street, after it shall have been com- 
pleted. It is insisted that the effect of this provision is to take 
from the owner a part of the damages which have been awarded 
to him, because he is compelled to pay a portion of them back in 
the form of taxes, and that thus he is deprived of full compensa- 
tion for his property that has been appropriated to the use of 
the public. In considering this objection, it is to be borne in 
mind that it is not founded on any alleged illegality or inequality 
in the mode of assessment prescribed by the statute, nor upon 
any denial of the right of the Legislature to lay a tax on a cer- 
tain section or district of a city or town for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect some local improvement of a public nature. 
These are distinct objections arising in other aspects of the case, 
which will be considered hereafter. The point on which the 
present objection turns is, that the mode of assessment prescribed 
by the statute operates to take from the owner a portion of his 
property without due compensation. If this objection is entitled 
to any weight, it is because the principle of the assessment is 
erroneous. ‘The error, if any, consists in rendering an owner of 
property, a portion of whose land has been taken for a public 
improvement, liable to assessment for any of that part of the ex- 
pense thereof which has been incurred for the payment of dam- 
ages to him as compensation for the appropriation of his property. 
But it seems to us that this proposition cannot be maintained 
without confounding rights and obligations which are entirely 
distinct and independent of each other. The right of a party 
to receive a reasonable compensation for property appropriated 
to a public use has no relation or connection with the obligation 
of duty which rests upon him to bear his part or proportion of 
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public charges. We knowof no principle on which a person can 
be exempted from assessment for the full amount of his share of 
a legal tax, because a portion of the money to be raised by taxa- 
tion is to be used in payment of a claim which he may have 
against the town or district which is authorized to levy the tax. 
Nor can it be truly said that the payment of a tax in such case 
operates to diminish the claim for indemnity to which a party 
may be entitled. His liability to taxation is distinct from 
and independent of his right to compensation. He does not 
lose any part of his indemnity for property taken from him, 
because as a citizen he is liable to the payment of a sum of 
money lawfully assessed upon him. It often happens that a 
person may be called on to pay, in the form of taxes, a part 
of the money which is due to him for compensation for prop- 
erty taken from him and appropriated to a public use. A 
citizen of a town, for example, may be assessed for his share or 
proportion of the expense of laying out a way within the limits 
of the town, including damages for taking his own land. If, as 
is sometimes the case, he should happen to be the owner of 
extensive and valuable tracts of land, or a large amount of other 
property liable to assessment in the town, his proportion of the 
whole cost of the way included in the tax on his estate might 
form no inconsiderable proportion of the amount to which he 
was entitled as compensation for his property taken for the 
public use. Indeed, if the sum awarded to him was small, the 
amount of his share of the tax might exceed his claims for 
damages. But it could not be contended that for this reason he 
was not legally assessed therefor, or that by reason of such 
assessment his claim to a reasonable compensation was in any 
degree abridged or impaired. We can see no distinction in 
principle between such a case and that of the plaintiff under the 
provisions of the statute in question, so far as they affect his 
right to receive an indemnity for the land taken and appro- 
priated to the construction of the contemplated street. 
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Some other objections to the rule prescribed by the statute for 
the assessment of damages are insisted on in behalf of the plain- 
tiff, which may be briefly disposed of. One is that the compensa- 
tion is required to be diminished not only by the special benefit 
which may accrue to the owner by the increase in the value of 
the residue of the lot after the portion required for the street is 
cut off, but also by the general benefit to the plaintifil’s property 
which he shares in common with other proprietors in the vicinity 
whose land is not taken. The answer to this is, that no such 
deduction from the amount of damages is prescribed by the stat- 
ute. For aught that we can see, the damages for taking land are 
to be assessed in conformity to the well established rule as recog- 
nized in Meacham vs. Fitchburg Railroad Co. 4 Cush. 291. No 
deductions are required to be made from the value of the land 
taken other than those allowed by that rule. Nor are we able 
to see any force in the objection that from the value of the whole 
of the buildings or the land, part of which may be taken, is to 
be deducted the value of the materials to be removed and of the 
buildings, if any, which may remain standing. This secures to 
the owner a full indemnity. So much of the buildings as remain, 
and all of the materials of the portion which is taken down, are 
not taken for public use. ‘They still continue the property of the 
owner. It is a perversion of the real intent and meaning of this 
provision of the statute to say that it compels a party to receive 
his compensation otherwise than in money. It only declares the 
equitable rule of damages, that the party shall be paid only for 
that which is actually taken from him, and not for that which he 
still retains to his own use. In regard to other minor objections 
to the provisions for compensation to owners of property taken 
under the statute, which have been suggested, in behalf of the 
plaintiff, it is sufficient to say that they seem to us unimportant 
and wholly insufficient to invalidate the proceedings or to entitle 
the plaintiff to equitable relief. 
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Tt remains for us to consider that branch of the plaintiff's case 
which involves an inquiry into the validity of the assessment or 
mode of taxation prescribed by the statute, by means of which 
the expenses of the proposed improvement. are to be defrayed. 
The broad position assumed by the plaintiff is that this is a 
palpable violation of that provision of the Constitution (part 2, 
e. 1, § 1, art. 5) by which the power is given to the Legislature 
to impose only “ proportional and reasonable taxes.” We have 
already had occasion to consider the force and effect of these 
words, in connection with other portions of the same article in 
the Constitution, as applied to the imposition of taxes for the 
“general charges of government.” As to this class of taxation, 
the intent seems to be clear to put a restraint on the Legislative 
authority, and to require that taxes levied for general purposes 
should be laid on property, so that taking all estates, real and 
personal, within the Commonwealth, as one of the elements of 
proportion, each person subject to taxation should be obliged to 
pay only such portion of the taxes as the property owned by 
him should bear to the whole sum to be raised. But this con- 
clusion as to taxation for general purposes is drawn mainly 
from the clause in the Constitution which provides that in order 
that assessments for such purposes may be made with equality, 
a decennial valuation of all estates shall be taken as often, at 
least, as once in ten years. This requirement seems to indicate 
very clearly that such taxation, in order to be “ proportional,” 
should be laid according to the property owned by each person 
liable to assessment within the Commonwealth. But this pro- 
vision is in terms limited to the “ general charges of government,” 
that is to expenditures incurred for those objects of a public 
nature for which it is the duty of the government to provide, 
and the burden of which properly rests and is to be distributed 
among the whole people of the Commonwealth; such, for 
example, as the charges for carrying on the several departments 
of the government, for the support of a system of general edu- 
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cation, and for the common protection and defence of the people 
and government of the State. These, and other lke expen- 
ditures, whether incurred by the immediate agents and officers 
of the State, or through the instrumentality of counties or 
towns, are to be defrayed by assessments laid with equality 
and in proportion to the property held by each person liable to 
taxation. But there is another large class of expenditures for 
objects of a public nature for which it is the proper province of the 
government to provide, which cannot be deemed to come within 
the designation of “public charges of government,” or be held 
to be a proper subject of general assessment on the whole 
people of the Commonwealth. Take the case of money 
expended in effecting an improvement of a local character, 
which, although it may enure, to a certain extent, to the benefit 
of the public, is nevertheless especially necessary for and bene- 
ficial to private property in the immediate vicinity. It certainly 
would not be equitable or just, or tend to an equalization of 
public burdens that the cost of such a work should be laid on 
the whole people, or upon those lying remote from the locality, 
having no property connected with the improvement, and who 
could derive but little or no benefit or advantage from its con- 
struction. The duty of the government to make provision to 
carry into effect works of such character is clear and unques- 
tionable. Indeed, it is often indispensable for police or sanitary 
purposes, or the convenience and accommodation of persons 
living within a certain town or municipality, or a district or 
section thereof, that money should be expended for purposes of 
a public nature, but essentially local in their operation and effect. 
Nor can there be any doubt that ample power to procure the 
accomplishment of such objects is vested in the Legislature in the 
exercise of their authority to pass all manner of suitable and 
wholesome laws for the good and welfare of the Commonwealth 
and the subjects thereof. This great and essential attribute of 
sovereignty would be greatly abridged, if it should be held that 
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the Legislature is restricted in its authority to provide means by 
the levying of taxes for those objects only which would form a 
proper subject of a general charge on the whole people of the 
Commonwealth, and had no power to authorize assessments for 
objects of a local character, the execution of which was required 
by the convenience and necessities of a town or district or neigh- 
borhood. We see no reason for construing the provision in the 
Constitution giving to the Legislature the power of imposing 
“proportional and reasonable assessments, rates and taxes,’ as 
an inhibition on the levy of a tax for local purposes of a public 
nature upon those who will reap the benefit on their estates of a 
proposed expenditure of money. Such is not the natural or 
reasonable interpretation of the clause, standing as it does in rela- 
tion to this class or species of taxation, without other words to 
qualify or restrict their meaning. As has been already said, it is 
in regard to the general charges of government that the mode 
of raising money by the imposition of taxes is specially pointed 
out, and it is as to these only that a restriction is found on the 
meaning of the preceding clause, by which the power to levy 
proportional and reasonable taxes is given. As to all other assess- 
‘ments which may be required by the enactment and execution of 
wise and wholesome laws, no limitation of authority is expressed, 
and none can be implied except that which arises from the natural 
and proper import of the words used. It certainly cannot be 
said that all taxes laid for local purposes of a public nature on 
those who would be chiefly and directly benefited by the execution 
of a proposed work, and in proportion to the degree of benefit 
or profit which each will receive therefrom, are necessarily either 
unreasonable or unproportional. Nor can it be contended that 
the Constitution, in regard to this species of taxation, furnishes 
any fixed rules of proportion, or gives any absolute standard by 
which to determine whether a particular tax is within the limits 
of the legitimate exercise of the power granted. Undoubtedly 
a very wide discretion was intended to be left to the Legislature 
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as to the subjects and method of executing the authority conferred 
on it of imposing taxes for purposes other than those of a general 
nature, and yet the power is not wholly without limit. In 
requiring that taxes should be proportional and reasonable, the 
framers of the Constitution intended to erect a barrier against 
an arbitrary, unjust, unequal or oppressive exercise of the power. 
Oliver vs. Washington Mills, 11 Allen. If, for instance, the 
Legislature should arbitrarily designate a certain class of persons 
on whom to impose a tax, either for general purposes or for a 
local object of a public nature, without any reference to any rule 
of proportion whatever, having no regard to the share of public 
charges which each ought to pay relatively to that borne by all 
others, or to any supposed peculiar benefit or profit which would 
accrue to those made subject to the tax which would not enure 
to others, so that in effect the burden would fall on those who 
had been selected only for the reason that they might be made 
subject to the tax, we cannot doubt that the imposition of it 
would be an unlawful exercise of power not warranted by the 
Constitution, against the exercise of which a person aggrieved 
might sue for protection. But no such case is made by the 
present bill. This part of the plaintiff’s case rests on the broad 
proposition that the Legislature have no power to authorize the 
assessment of the cost of a work of a public nature, but the 
construction of which will be of special and peculiar benefit to 
adjacent property, on the abutting estates in proportion to their 
value. Jor the reasons already given, we are of opinion that 
such a tax is neither unreasonable nor unproportional, and that 
it was competent for the Legislature to impose it in the mode 
prescribed by the statute. 

We are greatly strengthened in this conclusion by the consid- 
eration that such a mode of assessment of taxes for similar ob- 
jects has been adopted and carried. into effect without doubt or 
question in this Commonwealth, both under the colonial govern- 
ment and since the adoption of the Constitution. As early as 
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1658 it was ordered by the General Court of the Colony that a 
certain way should be laid out through Roxbury to “ Boston 
Farms,” and power was given to impose the cost on “all such of 
Boston or other towns as shall have benefit of such way.” 4 
Mass. Col. Rec., part 1, 327. 

Prov. St. 4 Wm. & Mary, c. 1, Mass. Perp. Laws 1, which 
provided for the laying out of streets in the city of Boston, and 
also “for regulating and enlarging narrow and crooked lanes 
and passages ” therein, enacted that the damages for land taken 
for such enlargement and regulation should be assessed by a jury 
and paid “by the neighborhood or town” “in proportion to the 
benefit or conveniency any shall have thereby.” A similar 
enactment was contained in Prov. St. 33 Geo. 2, c. 3, Mass. Perp. 
Laws 387, which was an act for rebuilding that part of Boston 
which had been laid waste by fire. It was thereby provided 
that a jury should view the streets laid out and the several tene- 
ments or lots of land abutting thereon, and should estimate the 
damages which any person might sustain by such laying out, and 
“likewise the benefit or advantage that may accrue to any per- 
son or persons thereby,’ which damages “ shall be made good to 
the party endamaged either by such particular person or persons 
as shall be thereby benefited, or by the town of Boston, or by 
both, in such proportion as the jury shall find reasonable.” 

By Prov. St. 8 Ann, c. 99, and Prov. St. 3 ¢. Geo. 3, ¢. 293, 
Ann ch. 389, 651, persons receiving any benefit from common 
sewers, either direct or remote, were obliged to pay a propor- 
tional part of making and repairing the same as should be assessed 
to them by the selectmen of the towns. Similar enactments 
were made by St. 1706, c. 47, Rev. Sts, c. 27, St.. 1841, ce. 145, 
and Gen. Sts. c. 48. By Prov. Sts. 12 Ann, c. 110, and 10 Geo. 
2c. 194, § 1, Anc. Chart. 403, 505, it is provided that damages 
caused by the laying out particular and private ways necessary 
for towns shall be paid by the towns and for the general benefit, 


otherwise by such of the inhabitants as shall have the ‘benefit of 
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the way to be assessed by the Justices of the Court of Sessions. 
So by-the fifth section of the last named statute, it was provided 
that certain bridges should be repaired and maintained in whole 
or in part by those “ who live near and reap the principal advan- 
tage” therefrom. By statute passed Oct. 30, 1781, 1 Mass. 
Special Laws, 21, entitled “an act for widening and amending 
the streets, &c., of Charlestown” in that part which was laid 
waste by fire by the British troops; it was enacted that the 
selectmen should call on persons whose estates were benefited 
by the proposed improvement to join in the appointment of 
appraisers to determine the sum that the owner of an estate so bene- 
fited ought to pay, and the estate of such owner was made subject 
to pay the sum awarded against him. This act.is in this partic- 
ular and in many others of its provisions very similar to the one 
under which the defendants have acted in taking land of the 
plaintiff; and it is especially noticeable because it was passed 
within a year from the time when the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts was adopted and by a Legislature composed of many per- 
sons who had taken part, some of them a leading one, in the for- 
mation of that instrument. In a question touching the powers 
of the government under the Constitution, such contemporaneous 
action of the Legislature is entitled to great weight in determin- 
ing on the true construction to be given to a particular clause. 
The principle-of assessing the cost of a local improvement on 
those whose estates are benefited thereby was also embodied 
substantially in St. 1795, c. 92, which made provision for the 
draining of meadows and swamps re-enacted in St. c. 115, and in 
G.-St. c. 148, and likewise in St. 1855, c. 104, authorizes the 
construction of roads to low lands, mines and quarries, and the 
assessment of the cost on all parties according to the benefits 
received by each. So the numerous statutes passed by the Leg- 
islature imposing the construction and maintenance of certain 
bridges on towns in the immediate vicinity, whose inhabitants 
derive the greatest benefit therefrom, are based on the same prin- 
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ciple. Without extending citations further, it is apparent that 
the statute in question cannot be regarded as aninnovation. On 
the contrary it seems to be entirely in accordance with the estab- 
lished course of legislation from the foundation of the power 
down to the present time. 

Although no case has arisen heretofore in this court which 
presents the precise questions raised in the present case as to 
the power of the Legislature to authorize a tax to be assessed on 
estates in the mode provided by the statute under consideration, - 
the principle on which the assessment is based has been repeat- 
edly recognized and sanctioned by this court. The result of 
these decisions, and the conclusion to which our own minds have 
been brought on that part of the case, may be stated to be, that 
taxes levied for public purposes of a local character are not 
unconstitutional, as being unreasonable and unproportional, 
solely because they are imposed only on a certain town or dis- 
trict, or on persons residing or owning property in a particular 
locality, or that an assessment made on persons in respect of 
their ownership of certain preperty which receives a peculiar 
benefit from the expenditure of the money raised by a tax, or by 
reason of their residence in the vicinity of a proposed public 
improvement, and the special advantage or convenience which 
will accrue to them and their property therefrom, will not be 
held invalid, although it does not operate on all persons and 
property in the community in the same manner as taxes levied 
for general purposes. Norwich vs. County Commissioners, 13 
Pick. 60, Goddard, pet’r, 16 Pick. 504. Commonwealth vs. 
Cambridge, 16 Gray. Morse vs. Stoker, 1 Allen, 150, 159. 
Hingham and Quincy Turnpike Co. vs. County of Norfolk, 6 
Allen, 353, 359. 

We have thus far considered the objections to the validity of 
the statute as levying an illegal and unconstitutional assessment 
on the plaintiff and his property, assuming that his counsel-are 
right in their position that the statute authorizes the defendants 
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to take only a portion of the estate belonging to him, and com- 
pels him to submit to an assessment on the residue; in other 
words, that the tax is levied on his property against his will. 
But this construction of the statute leaves out of view the impor- 
tant provision contained in sec. 10. This requires the Mayor | 
and Aldermen of the city of Boston to take the whole estate of 
each owner whose land abuts on the proposed new street, mak- — 
ing full conrpensation therefor, with a right on the part of the 
owner to appeal to a jury for the assessment of damages, if he 
elects to surrender it to the city, instead of retaining such part 
as may not be required for the construction of the street, subject 
to the assessment -to which it would be liable under sec. 6 for 
the expenses of the proposed improvements. Construing the 
provisions in connection with the previous sections, it seems to 
us that the Legislature have in substance required the city to take 
the whole estates abutting on the streets which are to be widened 
and graded in case it should be necessary for the completion of 
the work and the more easy adjustment of the damages. In the 
event that all the owners of the abutting estates should elect to 
surrender them, the entire cost of the work would fall upon the 
city, and if the estates, when sold, after the construction of the 
new street, should bring less than the whole cost of -the work, 
the deficiency would be a public charge, to be defrayed by gen- 
eral taxation. It is clear, from these provisions, therefore, that 
the Legislature deemed the work to be of such a public nature, 
and so essential to common convenience, as to warrant them in 
authorizing its execution in a certain contingency at the common 
expense, in the same manner as other streets are laid out and con- 
structed. In this view the effect of the statute was to condemn 
all the estates abutting on the streets named, as being subject to 
‘sequestration under the right of eminent domain. for a public 
use. Upon the enactment of the statute, each owner held his 
estate as having been appropriated for such use. But inas- 
much as the execution of the proposed work might not ren- 
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der it necessary that the whole of such estate should be 
taken in order to complete the improvement contemplated by 
the Legislature, the owner was allowed the privilege of re- 
taining such portion on the condition that it should be subject 
to assessment for such part of the cost. of the work as the value 
of the estate, after the new streetavas completed, bore to the 
whole sum expended.. The right to elect given to the owner 
by sec. 10 whether he would surrender his estate to the city 
was in’ effect nothing more than a mode of signifying that he did 
not wish to exercise the privilege of reclaiming any part of his 
estate after the completion of the work on the terms prescribed 
by the statute, but that the whole might be appropriated to the 
use of the city, and disposed of by the city accordingly. In 
other words, the Legislature have adjudicated that the proposed 
improvement is necessary for the public service; and they have 
in substance and effect, by the provisions of the statute construed 
together, presented to. each owner of the property appropriated. 
to the public’ use the election to join with all peculiarly interested 
in constructing it, at their own expense to be equitably assessed 
among them. or to give up the whole estate under the appropria- 
tion of it by the Legislature to a public use, and receive therefor 
a full indemnity. In this view,.the assessment in question can- 
not be regarded as imposed on the plaintiff against -his will, but 
as one which he has voluntarily assumed in order to save a por- 
tion of his estate from being appropriated under the right of 
eminent domain to -a public use. He stands in such relation 
towards the defendants as to render’ the maxim volenti non fit 
mpuria an answer to the case made by the bill. ° = ’ 

Upon these’ grounds we are of opinion that the plaintiff shows 
no claim to equitable relief, and that the order must. be— 

Bill dismissed. 

“86 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures charged to the appropriation for Public 
Lands since the 1st day of January, 1866, have been as follows: 


For amount paid the Boston Water Power Com- 
pany for filling land on St. James and Dartmouth 
Street, as per deed dated January Ist, 1866, 

For Construction of a Sewer in Albany and 
Plympton Streets, 

For Grading in part Brookline, Canton, Concord, 
and Albany Streets, 

For Grading of passage way between Canton and 
Brooklifie Streets, east of Harrison Avenue, 

For HEdge stones and paving of Sidewalks on 


Albany and Sharon Streets, as per order of the 


Board of Aldermen, 

For amount paid for lithographic plans and 
Commissions in selling of lands at Public Auction, 
on Brookline Street, east of Harrison Avenue, 


For amount paid Salary of Superintendent of 


Public Lands, one quarter, 

For amount paid Labor on Public Lands, 

For amount paid for stakes and numbering the 
forty-five lots of land on Brookline Street, as sold 
at Public Auction, April 11th, 1866, 

For Refreshments furnished the Committee, 

For Stationery furnished Superintendent’s Office, 

For Repairs made on iron fence upon E. Chester 
Park, — 


$3,038.00 
6,256.95 
3,973.90 


457.50 


306.43 


301.40 
450.00 
540.00 


11.25 
200.50 
11.50 


6.50 
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For amount paid for wooden railing crected in 


front of vacant lot on Harrison Avenue, 26.30 
For amount paid for wooden railing on First 

Street, betweed L and M Streets, South Boston, 63.13 
For amount paid repairs on Wharf No. 5 South 

Bay, 15.90 
For Carriage Hire for the Committee, 4.00 
For amount paid tax on Great Brewster Island, 15.75 


Amount, $15,684.81 
Balance on hand, 65.19 


Total amount of Appropriation, $15,750.00 
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PITY OF BOSTON. 


FOR A 


mI V E-WwW A Y 


AROUND CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR. 


In Common Council, Sept. 27, 1866. 


Ordered to be printed and sent up. 
Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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OFFICE OF THE CocHITUATE WATER coca 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1866. 


To THE City CoUNCIL: 


Finding it impossible to locate and make estimates for a 
variety of widths for a drive-way around Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir prior to your meeting of this evening, — 

The Water Board, after conference with some of the members 
of your body, concluded to present a plan of a road as nearly 
as practicable, in accordance with the views of the Council as 
expressed in a former vote. 

Herewith we offer for your consideration a plan of a drive- 
way substantially eighty feet wide. Where the continuance of 
the road at the exact width of eighty feet would require the re- 
moyal of valuable shade trees, or of a ledge of rocks, which 
would add to the beauty of the drive-way, or where the location 
of the bank of the Reservoir required it, we have narrowed the 
road, but in no case to less than sixty feet. 

The eighty and sixty feet, as mentioned above, refer to the 
width of road or carriage-way. The foot-paths and grass, where 
they occur, are to be in addition to the drive-way. 

The road around Lawrence Meadow, entering from Beacon 
Street, will be upon the level of the bank of the Reservoir, and 
after leaving Central Square, which it is proposed to arrange for 
a turn-out, the road is laid out over the knolls or high ground 
upon the border of the northerly portion of the Reservoir, with 
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the water in sight most of the way, but occasionally through a 
grove of trees or around a ledge of rocks. 

The views of the lake and surroundings from some of these 
points will be very beautiful, and will relieve the monotony of a 
level road for the whole distance. 

The Water Board are unanimous in the opinion that if a road 
is to be built around the Reservoir, the one proposed is as wide 
as the extent and formation of the grounds will permit. 

The road as now proposed will involve the purchase of land 
to the extent of two or three acres. 

The interest upon the cost of this road, and the annual expense 
for police, water carts, cleaning and repairing, will be very con- 
siderable, and we would suggest the propriety of a separate 
appropriation for the purpose of building it, and hereafter an 
annual appropriation for its maintenance. 

The water act requires the Water Board to assess rates for 
water to cover the expenses and interest on the cost of the water 
works; and there might arise a question as to the propriety of 
including the cost, or the annual expenses of this road, in our 
assessment. | 

The cost of the road has been estimated by the engineer with 
great care, yet from the nature of the work it must be considered 
as approximate. 


Estimate for road as per plan presented, . . . $117,485.00. 
Respectfully submitted. 


OTIS NORCROSS, 
President Water Board. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 8, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Fire Alarms beg leave 
respectfully to represent, that owing to large expenditures 
authorized by the City Council, but not contemplated when the 
estimates for the year were made, and the increased cost for ex- 
tensions, an additional appropriation of $12,000 will be required 
to carry on their department for the remainder of the financial 
year. It will be seen by the accompanying statement that all 
the expenditures were authorized by the City Council. 

The expenditures not contemplated were mainly for four 
bells, (two at Hast Boston, one at Fort Hill, and one at Wash- 
ington Village,) and the necessary machinery, and amounted to 
$6,800. ; 

In view of these facts the Committee would respectfully 
ask for the passage of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee. 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, Chairman. 


ORDERED: ‘That the Treasurer be, and he is hereby autho- 
rized to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on 
Finance, the sum of twelve thousand dollars, the same to be 
added to the appropriation for Fire Alarms, and to be expended 
under the direction of the Committee on Fire Alarms. 


STATEMENT. 


APPROPRIATION, ! $15,500 00 


EXPENDITURES TO THIS DATE. 
Salaries — Superintendent, $1,000 00 


Employés, 8,902 00 — 
| $4,902 00 
Instruments, 201 25 
Chemicals, 16°83 
Castings, 11 31 
Repairs on Buildings, - — 129 84 
Iron Work (Brackets), 89. 01 
Wire, | 29 80 - 
Insulators — Screws, 74 00 
Machinery, including Repairs, . 202 99 
Water Rates, a WOO 
Hard Ware, Tools, 62 39 
Car Fare, Cartage, Small items, 140 34 
Furniture — Bedding, including 
washing, | 56 31 
- Printing — Stationery — Stamps, 62 46 
$6,028 53 
Renewal of Lines: | 
Pay-Rolls, | $610 50 
Wire, | 684 74 


Iron Work, Insulators, &c. 263 67 
? ——— $1,508 91 


Amounts carried forward. $7,537 44 $15,500 00 
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FIRE ALARMS. ) 
Amounts brought forward, $7,537 44 $15,500 00 
Extensions : 
Bells and Expenses, $2,680 08 
Machinery, Signal Boxes, 
&e. 921 25 
Mechanical work, 546 47 
Labor Pay-Rolls, 97 45 
———— $4,245 25 
East Boston Cable : 
Repairs on Old, $83 38 
New Cable, 2,412 00 
Expenses of laying, 120 90 
eee 8D 618.98 
314,398 97 
Leaving balance of original 
appropriation, 1,101 03 
$15,500 00 $15,500 00 
AMOUNT REQUIRED. 
For unpaid bills rendered for Extensions, $2,339 32 
For unpaid bills for ordinary expenses, 310 73 
To finish extensions, 3,000 00 
For salaries, 5,026 00 
For ordinary expenses, 2,000 00 
‘ $12,976 05 
Deduct balance of appropriation on hand as above, 1,101 03 


$11,875 02 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


BROADWAY RAILROAD. 


SIXTH LOCATION. 


1866. 


CLE Y: OF «BOSTON: 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 8, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Broadway Railroad Company for an extension 
of their tracks across Dover Street Bridge and in Harrison 
Avenue, report the following Order of Location. 


For the Committee. 
BENJAMIN JAMES, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the 
Broadway Railroad Company to lay down tracks in several of 
the streets of the City of Boston, the said Company shall have 
the right to lay down tracks as follows, viz.: 

Commencing at the intersection of the easterly line of Fed- 
eral Street with Fourth Street, there to connect with the tracks 
of the Broadway Railroad Company as located by the Board of 
Aldermen, August 8, 1866; thence by a single track across 
Federal Street and in Fourth Street to the Dover Street Bridge ; 
thence upon and over the Dover Street Bridge to Harrison 
Avenue; thence in Harrison Avenue to Beach Street, there to 
connect with the tracks of the Broadway Railroad Company as 
now laid down. Also, the right to construct suitable turnouts, 
as follows: One on Fourth Street, between A and Federal 
_ streets; one on Fourth Street between Foundry Street and the 
Dover Street Bridge, and one on Dover Street Bridge near 
Albany Street. Also, the right to connect the tracks located by 
this order with the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Com- 
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pany in Federal Street, south of Fourth Street, and in Harrison 
Avenue near the Dover Street Bridge. The Broadway Railroad 
Company shall also have the right to run their cars over the 
tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Company in Harrison 
Avenue from Beach Street to Dover Street, for such compensa- 
tion for the use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by the 
respective Companies; and, in case of disagreement, the com- 
pensation to be paid shall be determined according to law. 

The right to lay down these tracks is upon the condition 
that the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad’ Company now 
located in Harrison Avenue, shall be so changed that when the 
two tracks are laid down the outer rail of each track shall be 
equally distant from the centre line of said Harrison Avenue. 

Also upon the condition that the whole work of removing 
the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad Company on Harrison 
Avenue, and of connecting the tracks thus removed with the 
tracks of said Company now located in Dover Streat, west of 
Harrison Avenue, and in Harrison Avenue at and “idi'th’’ of 
Beach Street, shall be done by the Broadway Railroad Com- 
pany, to the satisfaction of the Committéé “oh i Feving and 
the Superintendent of Streets. : iH 

Also upon the condition that in laying | down the tracks 
granted by this location, and in removing the tracks of the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company in Harrison’ ‘Aveiiue, the said 
Broadway Railroad Company shall pave the space between the 
rails, and three feet on each side thereof, with gr anite blocks of 
such size and quality as the Superintendent of ‘Str eets shall 
direct. 

Also upon the condition that the said Broadway Railroad 
Company shall, at all times after the rails are laid down, keep 
in good order and repair such portions of “the streets and 
bridges as are occupied by its tracks, and three’ feet on each 
side thereof, to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 
and the Superintendent of Streets. 


BROADWAY RAILROAD. 5 


Also upon the condition that the whole work of laying 
down the tracks granted by this order, and the precise location 
of the same, and the form of rail to be used, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 
and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by 
them. 

Also upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen 
reserve the right to allow any other horse-railroad company to 
run cars over the tracks located by this Order, for such com- 
pensation for the use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by 
the respective companies; and in case of disagreemgnt, the 
compensation to be paid shall be determined according to law. 

Also upon the condition that the said Broadway Railroad 
Company shall accept this Order of Location, and agree in 
writing # comply with its several conditions, within twenty 
days of the date of its passage, and file such agreement with 
the City Clerk; otherwise it shall be null and void. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


IN RELATION TO 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


1866. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 8, 1866. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 8, 1866. 


The Committee on Licenses, who were directed to prepare 
rules and regulations in relation to licenses issued under the 
second section of chapter 285, of the Acts of 1866, concerning 
the manufacture, storage and sale of petroleum and its products, 
have attended to that duty, and respectfully recommend the 
passage of the accompanying rules and regulations. 


For the Committee. 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, Chairman. 


Rules and Regulations of the Board of Aldermen in regard to 
granting licenses pursuant to the provisions of an Act of the — 
Legislature of Massachusetts, entitled “AN Act CONCERNING 
THE MANUFACTURE, STORAGE AND SALE OF PETROLEUM AND 
Irs Propucts,” Approved May 29, 1866. 


1. Any person desiring to manufacture, refine, mix, store or 
keep crude petroleum, or any oil or fluid, composed wholly or 
in part of the products of petroleum, in a greater quantity than 
five hundred gallons in any one locality in the city of Boston, 
shall make application in writing for a license therefor to the 
Board of Aldermen of said city, and shall state in such applica- 
tion the locality, building, or part of a building for which he 
desires a license, and whether he desires a license for manu- 
facturing, refining and mixing said articles or any of them, or a 
license for storing and keeping them, or both. Such application 
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shall be referred to the Board of Engineers of the Fire 
Department; and the Chief Engineer or some one of the 
Assistant Engineers shall, within one week from the time of 
such reference, examine the locality or building described in 
such application, and report in writing to the Board of Aldermen 
his opinion of the propriety of granting the license applied for. 

2. No license shall be granted for manufacturing, refining, 
mixing, storing or keeping said articles, or any of them, upon 
any alley, sidewalk, street or wharf within the limits of the city, 
nor in any part of a building occupied in whole or in part as a 
dwelling house, nor upon any floor of a building above the first 
floor. 

3. No license shall be granted for mixing, storing or keeping 
crude petroleum, naphtha or gasoline in any part of a building 
above the cellar, unless said articles are contained in metallic 
vessels securely closed. 

4. Except as hereinbefore expressly provided, licenses may 
be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, storing and keep- 


ing said articles, or any of them, in cellars or upon the first . 


floor of buildings, or in other suitable localities, in such quanti- 
ties over five hundred gallons and in such a manner as the 
Board of Aldermen may in each case determine, except that no 
license shall be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, stor- 
ing or keeping said articles, or any of them, upon the first floor 
of any building in a greater quantity than five hundred gallons, 
unless the same be contained in metallic vessels securely closed, 
or the foundations and walls of said building be of brick, stone 
or iron, and the sills or walls of said building be built without 
apertures for a space of at least one foot above the floor. | 

5. There shall be expressed in said license the name of the 
person or persons to whom the license is granted, and whether 
he or they are permitted to manufacture, refine and mix said 
articles, or any of them, or to store and keep them, or both, and 
a description of the locality, building, or part of a building 
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licensed, and any limitations upon the quantity of said articles 
or any of them, which may be manufactured, refined, mixed, 
stored or kept therein, or upon the manner of manufacturing, 
refining, mixing, storing or keeping the same which the Board of 
Aldermen may in each case see fit to impose; and any person 
so licensed may manufacture, refine, mix, store or keep said 
articles, or any of them, within the terms of his license, either 
on his own account or on account of any other person. Any 
violation of the terms of said license shall work a revocation of 
the same, and the Board of Aldermen may revoke any license, 
without cause, at any time. 

6. These Rules and Regulations shall not apply to buildings 
or premises constructed in accordance with the provisions of the 
first section of an Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
entitled “An Act concerning the manufacture, storage and sale 
of Petroleum and its Products,” approved May 29, 1866. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


OrFIcre OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
September 30, 1866. 


To His Honor tue Mayor AND THE Boarp oF ALDERMEN 
oF THE City oF Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the Police Ordi- 
nance, I herewith present the doings of my Department 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1866. 

DOINGS OF THE POLICE 
For the Quarter ending September 30, 1866. 


Arrested, 4,788 Lodgers, 3,352 
Committed, 2,840 Males, 2,446 
Males, 3,966 Foreigners, 2,235 
Foreigners, 3,629 Non-residents, 2,307 
Non-residents, 853 Minors, 507 
Minors, 1,074 
Lock-ups. 
Committed - 2,496 
Males . ; - 1,809 


Foreigners . : 1,530 
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Amount of property taken from prisoners and 


lodgers while in custody, and restored as per 


their receipts 


Amount of property reported stolen . 
Amount of property recovered 


Amount of fines imposed . 


Ageregate amount of imprisonment 
Number of days spent in Court 
Amount of witness fees earned 
Number of despatches sent over Police Telegraph, 


CAUSES OF ARREST. 


Adultery, 2 
Arrested on warrants, 109 
Arson, th 


Assault and battery, 306 


Assault with intent to kill, 1 
Assault with weapons, 30 
Assault on officers, 10 
Attempt at rape, Ly 


Attempt to rescue, aa 
Attempt to pass counterfeit 
money, at 
Attempt to rob, 8 
Attempt to commit larceny, 1 
Bastardy, 2 
Bailbond, 3 
Bathing unlawfully, 2 
Boarding vessels, 2 
Breaking and entering, 33 
Burglary, 3 
Carrying concealed wea- 
pons, 2 
Carrying brass knuckles, 1 
Common drunkards, 205 


$16,540 08 

46,654 00 

64,013 30 

5,981 02 

361 yrs., 5 mos. 

1,180 00 

$1,794 T4 

570 00 

Common sellers, 2 
Counterfeiters, 2 
Deserters, 20 
Disturbing the peace, 223 
Drunkenness, 1,303 
Embezzlement, 15 
Escaped convicts, | 5 


Fast driving, 6 
False pretences, 3 
Forgery, + 
Gaming on the Lord’sday, 1 
Horrors, 3 
Horse stealing, 1 
House breaking, 3 
Idle and noisy and disor- 


derly persons, 852 
Incendiaries, 2 
Indecent exposure, 2 
Keeping noisy house, f 


Keeping house of ill fame, 12 


Larceny, simple, 368 
Larceny, felonious, 25 
Malicious mischief, 62 
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Mutual assault, 12. | Smuggling, 6 
Murder, 4. | Stubborn children, 13 
Night-walking, 119 | Suspicion of larceny, 146 
Perjury, ) 1 | Suspicion of picking pock- 
Passing counterfeit and ets, 4 
worthless money, 5 | Suspicious persons, 344 
Pickpockets, _ 16 | Threatening violence, + 
Obstructing railroads, wre Truants, 12 
Rape, 1 | Vagrants, 120 
Receiving stolen goods, 14 | Violation of city | ordi- 
Rescuing prisoner, 1 nance, 48 
Robbery, 26 | Violation of condition of 
Runaway, 12 sentence, 2 
Safe-keeping, 6 | Violation of Sunday law, 6 
Ship-breaking, 3 | Wife beating, 1 
Shop-breaking, 5 | Witness, TT 
Sick, 1 
Miscellaneous. 
Buildings found open and secured 407 
Cases reported for the grand jury. : ‘ : 21 
Cases reported of water running to waste . é ‘ 33 
Cases of small-pox reported 22 
Dead bodies provided for . 12 
Defective fire-alarms reported 6 
Defective cess-pools reported T 
Defective gas-pipes T 
Dogs killed ; 5 
Drains, vaults and nuisances reported . 315 
Foundlings cared for . 4. 
Disturbances suppressed 1583 
Fire alarms given ; : 29 
Fires extinguished without alarm 16 
Injured persons provided for 60 
Insane persons provided for 17 
Intoxicated persons helped home 445 
Lost children restored 158 
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Rescued from drowning 


Streets and sidewalks reported and repaired 


Street obstructions removed 
Sent to station-home . 
Stray teams put up 
Water-pipes reported burst 
Water gate reported . 


NATIVITY OF CRIMINALS. 


United States, 1,215 
British Provinces, 63 
Ireland, 3,222 
England, 8T 
France, 28 
Germany, 83 
Africa, 34 
Scotland, 33 
Denmark, 5) 


Italy, 
Sweden, 
Spain, 
Holland, 


_ Prussia, 


Russia, 
Mexico, 
Indian, 


NATIVITY OF LODGERS. 


United States, 824. 
British Provinces, 69 
Ireland, 1,893 
England, 127 
France, 23 
Germany, 58 
Africa, 32 
Spain, 2 


Belgium, 
Scotland, 
Sweden, 
Denmark, 
Switzerland, 
Norway, 
Holland, 


eel eel oe ee oe SC | 


er oe oe oy 


By reference to the miscellaneous table it will be seen, that 
the Police have found open and secured four hundred and seven 
buildings, suppressed fifteen hundred and eighty-three disturb- 
ances, assisted home four hundred and forty-five intoxicated per- 
sons, returned to their parents one hundred and fifty-eight lost 
children, rescued from drowning nine persons, took care of sixty 
injured persons, seventeen insane people, reported and had 
repaired four hundred and sixty-eight sidewalks, removed one 
hundred and thirty-nine street obstructions. 
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They have during the past three months made four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight arrests, and recovered seventeen 
thousand three hundred and fifty-nine dollars and thirty cents 
more than the amount reported as lost. 

Since my last report work has been commenced upon a new 
Station House for District No. 8, and it will, when finished, be a 
eredit to the city. The renovation of Station House for Second 
District is also rapidly approaching completion, and will afford 
very convenient quarters for the officers, as well as a Ward 
Room for the citizens of Ward No. 4. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 41a OF JULY. 


The good and patriotic John Adams hoped that the anniver- 
versary of our National Independence would be ushered in by 
the ringing of bells, firing of cannon and by bonfires, and it is 
but fair to suppose that he intended that such patriotic demonstra- 
tions should be made by the authorities rather than an indiscrim- 
inate and dangerous celebration by individuals, many of whom 
had not arrived at the age of discretion. The experience of the 
last few years must convince the most sceptical, that some whole- 
some restraint ought to be put upon further demonstrations of 
this kind, or they will be attended with the most fearful and 
dangerous consequences. 

The season of the year is usually hot, and everything of a 
combustible nature isdry. The sale of all kinds of fireworks has 
become so common, that small children are frequently found 
burning them, to the great danger of themselves, as well as to the 
setting on fire of shops and buildings whenever they see fit to 
indulge in this kind of celebration in such dangerous localities. , 
This species of patriotism makes it necessary upon the anniver- 
sary of our National Holiday to incur the expense of between two 
and three hundred extra policemen to watch all dangerous places, 
to prevent the property of our citizens being laid in ashes by the 
careless burning of fireworks by indiscreet, careless, inexperi- 
enced or other persons who take the occasion to make as much 
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noise and disturbance as possible, and call it patriotism. Such 
persons have no regard whatever for nervous or dangerously 
sick people. This extra police force requires an annual expense 
of about twelve hundred dollars. One of the causes of the nul- 
sance above referred to, arises from the fact that the Chief 
Kngineer of the Fire Department has the right by statute to 
license any person to sell fireworks, and to collect the sum of 
one dollar for such permit, consequently every small shopman 
procures a license, and any man, woman or child who can raise 
a few pennies to celebrate upon, will buy Chinese fire-crackers, 
and by the burning of them endanger the safety of a large 
amount of property. The Legislature undoubtedly thought 
that of all others the Engineers of the Fire Department 
would have great care and solicitude over all matters that 
would endanger the property of our citizens by fire, and 
therefore made them the custodians of the right to grant 
permits to sell fireworks; they gave them further authority to 
collect one dollar to defray the expense of carrying out this 
regulation, and hence arises all the difficulty. The law forbids 
any person burning fireworks, or of having them in their pos- 
session with the intent of burning them, without a permission 
from the Mayor and Aldermen; but the act of the Engineers 
places in the hands of a great many small children Chinese fire- 
crackers, and they have no other intent but to burn them, — 
thus the children become criminals, but the Engineers get the 
dollar. I would respectfully recommend that some further leg- 
islation may be had to better protect the property of our citi- 
zens from this cause. 

During the last three months, five officers have been discharged, 
two have died, two resigned, four have been reprimanded and 
fined, three promoted, and twelve new appointments made. 


I have the honor to be 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN KURTZ, 
Chicf of Police. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Dec. 20, 1866. 


The Special Committee of the Common Council, to whom 


were referred the articles of agreement between the City and 
the Commonwealth concerning the occupation of the South 
Boston Flats, having carefully considered the subject, respect- 
fully submit the following 


REPORT: 


A matter of such magnitude, involving the preservation 
of the Harbor of Boston, and the prosperity of this the 
second commercial port of the country, cannot be approached, 
as we think, with too much care and deliberation. We have 
one of the few good harbors on the Atlantic Coast, and the 
whole world is interested in its preservation. As a financial 
question, it is the most important ever ‘considered by the 
City Government of Boston. If the work is commenced, it 
must be carried forward at all events to the completion of the 
first section. Compensation for tide-water displaced must be 
made, enclosing walis built, and Fort Point Channel, and the 


reserved channel and docks, dredged. Very careful estimates. 


of the probable cost of the work have been made by Mr. 
Boschke, the able Engineer employed by the State Commission- 
ers, and, at the request of the Committee, by the City Engineer 
(which estimates are appended to the articles of agreement) ; 
and a large sum of money has been allowed for contingencies: 
but it is possible that in the prosecution of so great an under- 
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taking unforeseen difficulties may arise which will add to the 
expense of the work. ‘There are also important legal ques- 
tions involved, affecting the rights of owners of flats on the 
South Boston shore, the owners of wharves and wharf property 
in the city proper, and the rights of the Boston Wharf Company. 
The Committee have given these different matters much 
attention, and have made a careful revision of the articles 
of agreement. (Appendix “A.”) They have had three public 
hearings, where all parties interested were invited to be 
present, and give their views. They have consulted with Admi- 
ral Davis, Major-General Delafield and Mr. Henry Mitchell, U.S. 
C.8., the Advisory Council of the Commission; and beg leave to 
call the attention of the City Council to the answers of these 
gentlemen to important questions submitted by the Committee. 
(Appendix “ B.” and “C.”) The Committee have also conferred 
with the State Commissioners, and have heard the testimony of 
some of our oldest pilots and most prominent business men. 

The condition of our harbor at the present time is a subject 
well deserving the most serious attention of the City Govern- 
ment. Many and great changes are taking place, the results of 
which may not be seen for years, but which, nevertheless, are cer- 
tain. In the outer harbor, the debris, from our wasting headlands 
and islands, is gradually augmenting the shoals, and filling the 
channels. Even in the memory of persons now living, many 
and various changes for the worse have taken plaee; and, unless 
remedies, strong and powerful, are applied, Boston harbor must 
soon very materially change, and furnish another instance 
of the improvidence of legislation, which has suffered natural 
laws to be disregarded, and the prosperity of the State, and of 
the City sacrificed to private interests and private gains. 

The changes taking place in the inner harbor.are more gradual. 
The area of the flats proposed to be occupied is evidently 
gaining, and encroaching on the main ship channel; but neces- 
sarily the encroachments are slow. 
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It will be seen by the plan annexed to this report that the 
area of the South Boston Flats, proposed to be utilized, is 
divided into three sections, —the first section extending from 
Fort Point Channel to Slate Ledge (the exterior line being the 
line recommended by the U.S. Commission) embraces, apart from 
that portion granted to the Boston Wharf Company, an 
area of 6,261,050 square feet. - Between the State flats 
and the flats of the riparian owners in South Boston, an 
open channel is to be reserved, three hundred feet wide, con- 
necting with the sea. The owners on the South Boston shore 
hold the flats in front of their upland as far as low water mark, 
provided that mark does not exceed one hundred rods from 
mean high water; and whatever lies outside or seaward of that 
line belongs to the Commonwealth. At the public hearings of 
the Committee, many of the riparian owners on the South Bos- 
ton shore opposed the occupation of these flats. They stated 
that their private rights were interfered with and destroyed ; 
that the reserved channel in front of their property would be 
obstructed by ice and bridges; and they claimed an open, unob- 
structed right to the sea. The legal questions arising were so 
important ‘and novel in character, that the Committee, soon after 
their organization, presented an order, which was adopted by the 
City Council, authorizing the employment of additional legal 
advice. Hon. B. R. Curtis was retained to consult with the City 
Solicitor, and their opinions upon important points submitted 
for their consideration by the Committee will be communicated 
to the City Council at an early day. A portion of the proposed 
improvement consists in the extension of certain wharves on the 
Boston shore. At the public hearings, the owners of wharf 
property, from Battery Wharf to the wharves on Fort Point 
Channel, opposed the extension. 

Your Committee believe that, at the present time, the wharf 
property of Boston may be sufficient for its business, provided 
no change is made in its present railroad facilities; but it is the 
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part of wise legislation to provide for the future. We think 
the future of Boston is onward. Her wealth and influence is 
ereater now than ever before. The great drawback is and has 
been the want of facilities for moving, receiving, and taking 
. care of that vast wealth which the great West is so anxious to 
give us. Boston, one day nearer Europe than New York, with 
wharves and docks at deep water on either side of her freight 
depots, with storehouses and elevators, need have no fear of her 
future, or of the value of her wharf property. By the comple- 
tion of a line of railway from Boston to Halifax, we open to her 
commerce a territory ten times greater than Massachusetts, with 
a population of more than a million and a half of people, a 
country rich in mineral wealth, abounding in coal and iron, 
which, if accessible to us, would be invaluable to our manufac- 
tures and our commerce. The coal fields of these provinces lie 
immediately upon tide-water, and “ their coals can be put on ship- 
board at as low a cost as coals can be placed on cars, or coal 
boats in the Pennsylvania coal-fields, and can be transported in 
sea-going vessels from the mines to Boston, —an average dis- 
tance, say, of four hundred and fifty miles,—at a cost not 
exceeding the transportation to tide-water of the Pennsylvania 
coals, a distance averaging one hundred and twenty miles” 
(see Senate Report No. 227, of 1866). As upon land the rail- 
way is taking the place of canals, so upon the ocean the steamers 
are rapidly supplanting the sailing ships. With cheap coal (the 
lever'to move the world, the source of power and wealth) for 
our sea-going steamers, for our manufactures, for our skilled 
labor, who can doubt the position Boston will take in that 
great and glorious future struggle for commercial superiority ? © 

With the completion of railway lines to the Pacific Coast, the 
Hast and the West are united: California, Nevada, Colorado 
and Montana, with all their immense wealth and resources, are 
brought to our very doors. Peopled as they are largely by our 


own children, who can doubt where their sympathies turn? 
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The untold millions of industrious emigrants, seeking these vast 
territories, and increasing their resources, their wealth and their 
power, — with the advantages which this port offers with proper 
lines of communication, who can doubt the place a would 
naturally select ? 

The enterprise, the energy, the public spirit of our citizens, 
will not be found wanting to maintain for our beloved city that 
pre-eminence, which, from her natural position, she is justly 
entitled to hold. The next decade, we confidently believe, will 
show for Boston a prosperity unexampled in her past history, 
and which must and will call for a large increase of wharf 
property; and the antagonism of interests, and the opposition. 
_ to the utilization of the South Boston Flats which now exist, 
will cease, and the present opponents of this improvement to 
Boston Harbor will, after a thorough investigation, be its best 
and strongest friends, —for the interests of all are identical, 
and the paramount interest of Boston is the preservation of its 
harbor. 

The able Board of U. S. Commissioners, consisting of Rear 
Admiral C. H. Davis, Brigadier-General Jos. G. Totten, Prof. 
A. D. Bache, Superintendent U. 8S. Coast Survey, and Major-Gen- 
eral Richard Delafield, — the latter a member of the Board since 
the death of General Totten, — who have had charge of the Hydro- 
graphic Surveys of the harbor for a term of years, and whose 
reports to the City Government have been so full and exhaustive 
of this subject, have recommended in their reports a plan 
nearly identical with that presented by the State Commissioners, 
and attached to this report. Rear Admiral Davis, Major-Gen- 
eral Delafield and Mr. Henry Mitchell, in answer to the question 
of your Committee, “whether the occupation of the flats as 
presented on the plan would be desirable, even if the expenses 
of carrying out the work would not be reimbursed by the new 
territory and wharf property,” stated that it would; that the 
scheme was not presented on account of the additional busi- 
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ness facilities it would afford, but on scientific grounds alone, for — 
the preservation and improvement of the harbor ; that an exte- 
rior wall to Castle Island would accomplish partly the same 
purpose without occupation of the flats; but, if the flats were 
occupied, they propose to transfer this water to another 
locality above the wharves and docks, where it would be of more 
advantage: and they purpose using Mystic River and Pon¢ for 
this work, insisting that full compensation shall be made for the 
water thus displaced on the South Boston Flats, so that the 
volume of water which ebbs and flows in our harbor shall not 
be diminished; and that body which now simply spreads itself 
over these flats, at every ebb and flow of the tide, could, if car- 
ried higher up in the harbor, be made very efficient in promo- 
ting the scouring action of the currents. To the question: 
“ Would the establishment of a reservoir at the head of Mystic 
River be beneficial, if the wall enclosing South Boston Flats 
should not be constructed,” the answer was “ Yes, decidedly.” | 

After a full and careful consideration of the whole subject, the | 
Committee, with but few modifications, approve the plan and the 
articles of agreement presented to them by the State Commission- 
ers, believing, in the words of the resolve adopted by the Gen- 
eral Court, that it “ will greatly improve the harbor of Boston, 
increase the commercial prosperity of the city, and benefit the 
Commonwealth.” In order to insure the co-operation of the 
wharf owners on the Boston side, they would suggest that 
it might be advisable to retire the exterior lines of these. 
wharves inward, in conformity with the 5th and 6th Reports of the 
U.S. Commissioners. The Committee think that no individual or 
corporation should be intrusted with the inclosure of the South 
Boston Flats, or of any portion of them; that the work is of such 
magnitude it can only be undertaken by the State or City, 
because, if commenced and not completed, it would be ruinous 
to the harbor and interests of the City. They feel that the care 
of our harbor is now in such good hands, the policy of the 
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State being directed for the public good rather than private 
interests, that a little delay in maturing the plans is advisable. 
Upon the answer to the important question, “ Can the fares 
for passengers and freight on our railroads be reduced?” 
depends the profitable utilization of the South Boston Flats. 
In this connection it naturally occurs to your Committee to 
inquire, whether our own railroad lines leading to the West, have 
been managed for the best interests of Boston. Millions of pas- 
sengers pass through Albany every year: many of them wish to 
purchase the manufactures of New England, of which Boston is 
the depot. Are the freights and fares such as to warrant their 
doing so? We quote from the railway system of Massachu- 
setts, by the Hon. Josiah Quincy. [City Doc. 109.] - 
«The freight received at Albany alone last year amounted 
to four millions six hundred thousand tons; on an average 
fifteen thousand tons‘a day, — the through tonnage arriving at 
Albany by rail from 1856 to 1864, nine years, having increased 
one hundred and forty-nine per cent. During the past ten 
years, the Western Railroad have added two hundred and 
twelve freight cars to their equipment; the Worcester Railroad, 
not one. During the same time, the New York Central which 
is one of the continuations of this line, have added two thousand 
and ninety-five to theirs, and increased its business four 
hundred per cent; while that of the Western has increased 
but sixty-two, and, as ‘the increase of local freight on the 
Western Railroad is more than equal to the whole amount of its 
rolling stock since 1847,’ it appears that for twenty years 
there has not been added one car to accommodate the freight 
business between Boston and Albany, for which purpose the 
road was expressly built, ‘and the through tonnage of the 
Western Railroad to Boston was a trifle greater in 1847 than 
in 1865, the flour transported from Albany and ‘Troy being 
150,000 barrels less in 1865 than it was in 1847. Can the 


fares and freight on the Western Railroad be reduced? ‘The 
2 


. 
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answer to this question involves the prosperity of the State and 
City. Our steamship lines have had heavy inward cargoes, 
shall they have full outward ones? The want of outward bound 
freight has been the great drawback ; will it now be remedied ?” 

In conclusion the Committee would state, that, as the official 
position of many of the members of this Committee will soon 
cease, they feel unwilling to commit this City Government to 
the entire plan proposed; but would prefer to have it placed in 
the hands of a commission of three persons, to be appointed 
by the Mayor. 

They would suggest to this Commission to consider the 
subject of arranging with the South Boston shore owners, 
that the different and conflicting interests may be harmo- 
nized, and whether it is not advisable to close the reserved 
channel, and fill the whole area, increasing in a very great 
degree the value of the property on the South Boston shore, 
connected directly, as it would be, without bridges to the 
valuable wharves and property on deep water. | 

This Commission should also confer with railroad and other 
corporations, and with individuals, and ascertain on what terms 
they will agree to purchase the first section proposed to be 
filled; for it is not advisable for the City to wait, or seek in the 
market a purchaser, as the item of interest will add largely to 
the cost of the work. . 

It may be also desirable to consider the suggestions of the 
State Commissioners,— appointed under Chapter 88 of the 
Resolves of 1862, — consisting of Messrs. S. E. Sewall, Geo. B. 
Upton and M. D. Ross, Esq. They quote from the report of the 
Honorable the Secretary of the Navy, for the year 1865, as fol- 
lows: “Our Navy Yards are all of them of limited areas, and - 
wholly insufficient for our present navy. Not one of them pre- 
sents the full requisite conveniences and facilities for promptly 
fitting out in a rapid and efficient manner more than a single 
vessel at a time. Vessels which ought to be repaired in three 
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months are often detained for a year; and officers ordered to 
their ships, which should be ready for sea, have been kept 
waiting for months, at great expense to themselves and to the 
country, and to the injury of the service. “There isn a 

' public yard where an iron vessel can be constructed, an iron 
plate made, or where shafting can be forged, or steam mac ery. 
manufactured, except on a moderate scale.” 

An arrangement, perhaps, can be made with the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to take a portion of the second or third sections, build the 
sea-wall, and make compensation in water for the area filled. 
The Committee would also recommend, for the consideration 

of this Commission; the propriety of asking directly from the 
State an appropriation to be applied for compensation for 
past injuries to the harbor. The Commonwealth has received 
large sums of money — more than $3,000,000 — from sales and 
grants of Back Bay lands. The natural area of Boston Harbor 
will be reduced 743 acres by that filling, and the volume of 
tide-water will be finally reduced 11,296,500 cubic yards, for 
which no compensation has ever been provided. 

As the harbor of Boston is the harbor of Massachusetts, her 
material interests and the material interests of the State are 
identical. Whatever injuriously affects the prosperity of one 
re-acts upon the other. 

It seems just and right that the Commonwealth should either 
set aside a portion of the sales of the Back Bay lands, or make 
a direct appropriation of money to be applied by the State 
Harbor Commissioners to provide compensation in water for 
the tide-water thus displaced. It may be desirable for the city, 
in co-operation with the State, and with the approval of the 
Harbor Commissioners, to make an appropriation at once for 
this work and ascertain if it will partially remedy the errors that 
have been committed in the past. | 

The Committee would also recommend that the attention of 
our Representatives’ in Congress be called to the situation of 
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our islands and headlands in the outer harbor, and the neces- 
sity of a large appropriation of money for providing suitable 
sea walls. ‘They are aware that the State Commissioners, ever 
attentive to their duties, are prepared to show the need of this 
appropriation; and they hope that the City Government will 
give them every aid and support possible. 

It seems fit and proper at this time to thank the State Com- 
missioners for their devotion to the great trusts placed by the 
State in their hands. The appointment of such a permanent 
board of Harbor Commissioners is a just cause of congratula- 
tion by the City and by the Commonwealth. The Committee 
are under great obligations to Rear Admiral Davis, Major- 
General Delafield and Mr. Mitchell; and they would call the 
particular attention of the City Government to their communi- 
cations, appended to this report. ‘They would also thank Mr. 
Boschke, the State Engineer, for valuable information furnished. 

The Committee have the honor of submitting the accom- 
panying orders. 

JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 

MOSES B. TOWER, 

A. G. STIMSON, 

ALEX. WADSWORTH, 

DENNIS CAWLEY, Jr., 

W. A. FIELD, 

C. A. CONNOR, 

WM. S. HILLS, 

GEORGE NOWELL, 

S. W. HODGES, 

H. W. TILTON, 

BENJAMIN DEAN, 
Committee. 
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ORDERED, That in the month of January, in the year 1867, or 
within sixty days thereafter, the Mayor shall nominate, and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the City Council, appoint 
three persons to be called Commissioners on Boston Harbor, 
to hold their offices for the terms of one, two and three years 
respectively from the first day of said January, and until their 
successors are appointed; and, afterwards, in the month of 
January in each year, or within sixty days thereafter, shall -in 
like manner nominate and appoint a Commissioner, to hold his 
office for the term of three years from the first day of January 
in the year of his appointment, and until his successor is. 
appointed; and said Commissioner shall be eligible to re- 
appointment. Any one or more of the Commissioners may at 
any time be removed, after having had an opportunity of being 
heard in defence, by the concurrent vote of two-thirds of each 
branch of the City Council; and, if any vacancy occur in the 
Board from the death, resignation or removal of any member, a 
new Commissioner shall in like manner be nominated and 
appointed for the remainder of the term. The City Council 
- Shall fix the compensation of the Commissioners thus appointed. 

ORDERED, That said Commissioners shall investigate the 
whole subject of filling the flats, and otherwise improving Bos- 
ton Harbor, substantially in accordance with the plan proposed 
by the Harbor Commissioners of the Commonwealth in their 
communication to the Committee on the Harbor, dated the ninth 
day of October, A. D. 1866, including the expense of doing all 
the work proposed by said plan; the salable value of the lands 
and wharves which would belong to the City at the completion 
of the enterprise; the extent, if any, to which private rights 
would be injuriously affected by the execution of the said plan; 
and all other matters and things, of every description, pertain- 
ing to the interests and duties of the City in the premises: and 
to make report annually of their doings to the City Council. 
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(A. | 
SUGGESTED ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ArtTIcLE 1. The Commonwealth hereby grants to the City 
of Boston all the flats belonging to the Commonwealth, lying 
in Boston Harbor, within the exterior line recommended by 
the United States Commissioners on Boston Harbor, laid down 
on the plan annexed to the report of the Commissioners on 
Harbors and Flats, made to the Legislature in the year 1866, — 
so far as the same have not been heretofore granted, — 
excepting from the grant the reserved channel as laid down 
on said plan, and the flats south of said channel and west of 
P Street extended; with power to fill the flats and build the 
wharves lying inside of said line according to said plan; with — 
the right to lay vessels at the ends and sides of such wharves, 
and to receive wharfage and dockage therefor; and with power 
and authority within fifteen years to build and complete the 
Eastern Avenue, for the sum or price of one hundred thousand © 
dollars, to be paid as hereinafter expressed. The said City of 
Boston hereby accepts said grant, and agrees that it will build, — 
or cause to be built, all the outer walls of the wharves as con- 
tained in said plan, lying off the ends of Long, Central, India, 
Rowe’s, Foster’s, and Arch Wharves, and all the outer wall on 
the line laid down on said plan from the point of intersection 
of the Commissioners’ line marked A, established by statute of 
1853, Chapter 385, and the easterly line of Fort Point Channel, 
as laid down on the said plan to the slate ledge, of stone 
masonry, under the direction of, and in a manner satisfactory 
to, the Harbor Commissioners, within seven years from the first 
day of July, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven; and 
will also cause the new channel of the Fort Point Channel, as 
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laid down on said plan, to be dredged out in the direction laid 
down in said plan, and in a manner satisfactory to said Harbor 
Commissioners, to the depth of twelve feet below low-water 
mark, within seven years from said date; and will also, within 
seven years, build that portion of the Eastern Avenue, which 
extends from the Boston shore across Fort Point Channel, either 
as laid down on said plan, or with any of the changes of location 
heretofore authorized, which may be approved in writing by said 
Harbor Commissioners; and will not commence the filling of 
any part of said flats until it shall be, in the opinion of said 
Harbor Commissioners, safe for the Harbor of Boston; that 
no filling of the said flats or building of any wharves or walls 
thereon shall be made except in a manner satisfactory to said 
Harbor Commissioners, and in conformity with the said plan, 
or some modification thereof which shall not alter the outer 
line, and shall be satisfactory to said Commissioners, and ap- 
proved by them in writing; and that the said City will also 
make compensation for all the tide-water to be excluded by the 
filling of said South Boston flats, now belonging to the said 
Commonwealth, from time to time as the filling thereof goes 
on, to the satisfaction of said Commissioners, in the manner 
hereinafter expressed. And the City of Boston may, in like 
manner, build all the outer wall, as laid down on said plan, as 
far as Castle Island, under the direction of the Harbor Commis- 
— sioners and in a manner satisfactory to them, in* sections, sub- 
stantially as laid down on said plan; and, in such case, the said 
City of Boston shall make compensation for the tide-water’ shut 
out in the manner herein provided; and shall commence no 
filling beyond the slate ledge until in the judgment of the said 
Commissioners the outer wall is built far enough to protect the 
same. Provided, however, that, if the said Commissioners at 
any time after the expiration of fifteen years from the said first 
day of July, in the year 1867, shall, in writing, require the said 
city to proceed and build the outer wall on the second section 
or any part thereof, and the said City shall refuse so to do, or 
neglect for the space of six months to take any action in 
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regard to said request, then the second and third sections shall 
revert to the Commonwealth. Fr 

ARTICLE 2. The Boston Wharf Company is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to fill, with solid filling; so much of the 
flats over which, by the our hundred and fifty-fifth Chapter of 
the Acts of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, said Cor- 
poration was authorized to extend its wharf as lies inside the 
said line hereinbefore described, and the easterly line of Fort — 
Point Channel, as laid down on said plan, on the following 
terms and conditions, to wit: that the said Corporation shall not 
commence said filling until after the completion of the outer wall 
on the easterly line of Fort Point Channel, and shall complete said 
filling within three years thereafter, subject to the control of and 
in a manner and to a height satisfactory to the Harbor Commis- 
sioners; and, before commencing said filling, shall pay the City 
of Boston all the cost and interest of building the wall on Fort 
Point Channel, on the flats of said Corporation, which may 
have been paid by said City, and shall make no claim upon the 
Commonwealth for damages on account of any change of har- 
bor lines or otherwise, and no claim upon the City of Boston 
for damages on account of any acts done in pursuance of these 
articles of agreement; and the City of Boston shall have power 
to lay out all necessary streets without paying compensation 
for the same, which streets the Boston Wharf Company shall — 
build in a manner, of a width and to a grade as directed by the 
. Board of Aldermen of said City. Said Boston Wharf Company 
shall make such compensation for displaced tide-water as may 
be adjudged by the Harbor Commissioners, in pursuance of 
the Act to establish a Board of Harbor Commissioners, passed 
in the year 1866; and the City of Boston shall have authority, 
without paying compensation therefor, to extend the reserved 
channel through the property of the Boston Wharf Company, 
or to alter the present channel, by widening, deepening, or 
otherwise changing the same, in such manner as the Harbor 
Commissioners may direct, provided that the Harbor Com- 
missioners shall adjudge said extension or alteration to be 
either necessary or desiraole. 
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ArTICLE 3. The City of Boston may, on such terms as it 
thinks expedient, borrow all sums of money which may be 
required to build the walls, wharves, streets and sewers; fill 
the flats, make compensation for tide-water excluded; pay for 
the services of the City Commissioners on Boston Harbor, here- 
inafter mentioned, or otherwise required for the improvement 
and occupation of the said flats, and the performance of all 
things to be done in pursuance of these articles, — the rate of 
interest, however, not to exceed the lawful rate. An account 
shall be kept by the City, in detail, of all moneys expended 
by the City in pursuance of these articles, and of all sums 
received from the sales of flats, lands, wharves, rents and dock- 
age, and otherwise in every manner coming to the City from 
said flats and the improvements on the same. And, after all 
sums so expended by the City of Boston with lawful interest 
thereon, for and in regard to said first section, including the 
wharves aforesaid and the Eastern Avenue, are fully repaid, 
by such sales, rents and otherwise as aforesaid, out of the net 
profits which remain, and are thereaftér received by said City 
from the sources aforesaid, the said City of Boston shall pay 
the Commonwealth one hundred thousand dollars; and, after 
such payment, ten per cent of all the net profits which remain, 
and are thereafter received by said City of Boston from the 
sources aforesaid, shall be paid by said City to the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, and shall be by him kept and invested 
on securities bearing interest, as a Harbor Fund for the 
protection and improvement of the other harbors of the State, 
exclusive of Boston Harbor; and said fund and the income 
thereof may be at all times expended by the Harbor Commis- 
Sioners, subject to the approval of the Governor and Council, 


for the protection and improvement of such harbors of the 

Commonwealth as they see fit,and may be drawn from the 

Treasury by the warrant of the Governor; and the remaining 

ninety per cent of such sums shall constitute a Harbor Fund 
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for the City of Boston, to be safely invested by the said City 
- in securities bearing interest, the income of which shall be 
applied from time to time by said City for the protection and 
improvement of said harbor, in such manner as shall be 
approved by the Harbor Commissioners in writing, and the 
same shall be done under their direction and inspection. 

And the net profits arising from the second and third 
sections of said flats, as laid down on said plan, after the 
work upon them respectively is completed, shall be appro- 
priated, ninety per cent to the City of Boston for the benefit of 
Boston Harbor, and ten per cent to the Commonwealth for 
the benefit of the other harbors of the State, as hereinbefore 
provided in regard to the net profits arising from the first 
section, including the wharves aforesaid and the Hastern Avenue. 

ArticLe 4. The Mayor shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the City Council appoint, three persons 
to be called Commissioners on Boston Harbor, to continue in 
office, from the time they are appointed, for the terms of three, 
four, and five years respectively, from the first day of July 
next after their appointment; and, at the expiration of the term 
of office of any one of said Commissioners, shall in like manner 
nominate and appoint a Commissioner for the full term of five 
years: said Commissioners shull hold their offices until their 
successors are appointed, and shall be eligible to re-appointment. 
Any one or more of the Commissioners may at any time be 
removed, after having had an opportunity of being heard in 
defence, by the concurrent vote of two-thirds of each branch 
of the City Council; and, if any vacancy occur in the Board 
from the death, resignation or removal of any member, a new 
Commissioner shall in like manner be nominated, and appointed 
for the remainder of the term. The City Council shall fix 
the compensation of the Commissioners thus appointed, which 
shall not be reduced for any one during the term for which he 
is appointed. 
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ARTICLE 5. The City Commissioners on Boston Harbor shall 
have the charge of building the walls, and filling the flats, on | 
all the said territory granted to said City of Boston, and of 
any and all other acts required or permitted to be done by the 
City of Boston under these articles in relation to said flats, and 
of making any purchases or agreements in pursuance thereof; 
and shall have full power to fill the flats so granted to the City, 
build wharves, and do all other acts necessary to make the 
property salable and shall have power to prepare plans for 
laying out streets, and for the sewerage of the said territory, 
which shall be submitted to the Board of Aldermen, and shall 
build such streets and sewers thereon as the Board of Aldermen 
may direct. And said Commissioners may make all necessary 
contracts and agreements in relation to the work to be done 
on said territory, at their discretion; and shall have full power 
to sell and convey, and to lease from time to time any land, flats, 
wharves and other property of the City of Boston on said 
territory, and any parcels of the same; and may employ such 
engineers, clerks and other assistants as the said Commissioners 
think necessary. Provided, that no contracts for building walls, 
filling flats, building wharves, grading streets, erecting buildings, 
making sewers, or any other contracts in relation to the flats 
so purchased by said City; and no sales or leases of any land or 
buildings thereon made by said City Commissioners, — shall go 
into effect or be binding on said City, until the same are approved 
by the Mayor and Aldermen of said City ; and no payment shall 
be made by the Treasurer of said City, under any contract of said 
City Commissioners, until the same has been duly audited. And 
the City Council may from time to time pass such ordinances 
and regulations, not inconsistent with these articles and the laws 
of the Commonwealth as it may deem expedient, to which said 
City Commissioners shall be subject. And provided further, 
that no part of said walls shall be built, no flats shall be 
filled, and no dredging doe in any part of said Harbor of 
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Boston, by said City Commissioners on Boston Harbor, except 
in conformity with plans approved in writing by a majority 
of said Harbor Commissioners. Said Harbor Commissioners 
shall from time to time, in writing, award what sums of money 
are to be paid to make compensation for the volume of water 
shut out by any building of walls or filling of flats, as herein 
before mentioned, which, however, shall not in any case exceed 
thirty-seven cents for a cubic yard of tide-water, and shall give 
notice to the City Commissioners;, and the City shall from 
time to time pay all such sums as may be so awarded to the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, who shall keep a separate 
account of the same, as the Compensation Fund of the City 
of Boston, and shall pay the same for making such compensa- 
tion as may from time to time be required by the Harbor 
Commissioners, and for the payment of all damages thereby 
incurred, which payment shall be made on a warrant signed by 
the Governor, the same having first been approved by the 
Governor and Council; and the aggregate of the sums to. 
be paid by said City for compensation shall not exceed in 
amount the sums actually paid by the Commonwealth for the 
work to be done as directed in the sixth articlé of this 
agreement, to compensate for the tide-water actually shut out 
by the occupation of the flats purchased by the City of Boston; 
and any unexpended surplus shall be repaid to said City; and, 
if the said City shall at any time neglect to pay any sum so 
awarded by said Harbor Commissioners for compensation, the 
said Harbor Commissioners may recover the same in an action 
of contract, brought in the name of the Commonwealth, agate 
the said City of Boston. 

The said City Commissioners shall annually, on or before the 
fifteenth day of January, make a report in writing to the Legis- 
lature, and also to the City Council of Boston. 

ARTICLE 6. It shall be the duty of the Harbor Commissioners 
to make compensation for the tide-water hereafter to be dis- 
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placed by the filling of the South Boston flats and any other 
flats, and the building of bridges and wharves, and other 
encroachments on Boston Harbor, by deepening or causing to 
be deepened the outlet of the lower Mystic Pond and the 
Mystic River from said Pond to Medford Bridge, and by 
excavating or causing to be excavated flats in the Mystic 
River, Malden River, Chelsea Creek and Charles River, and 
the adjoining marshes and otherwise; provided said Commis- 
sioners shall never pay any more money for such purposes than 
the amount of the Compensation Fund of the Harbor of Boston, 
provided for by the fourth section of the Act of the year 1866 
to establish a Board of Harbor Commissioners, and the amount 
received under the fifth article of this agreement; and every 
contract in regard to said Pond, Rivers, and Creek, and else- 
where for compensation, made by said Commissioners, involving 
the expenditure of one thousand dollars or more, shall before 
going into effect be submitted to and approved by the Governor - 
and Council. 

ArticLeE 7. The Harbor Commissioners before doing, or 
authorizing to be done, any of the work authorized by the 
preceding article, on any flats, marshes or other places, not 
owned by the Commonwealth, or in any place which may 
injure the property of any person or corporation owning land 
near such intended work, shall either get the written consent 
of all parties interested, on such terms as the Commissioners 
approve, or, otherwise, shall publish in some newspaper printed 
in Boston a statement of the work intended to be done in any 
place or places, and that a hearing will be given to all parties 
interested at some convenient time and place, to be specified 
in the notice; which notice shall be published three weeks 
successively in some newspaper printed in Boston, the last 
publication to be three days, at least, before the time of hearing. 
And the Commissioners shall, at the time and place appointed, 
give a full hearing to all parties; and shall thereupon award and 
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determine what land they will take for the purpose of compen- 
sation, and what work they propose to have done upon it; and 
shall thereupon award damages to any persons whose property 
the Commissioners think will be injured by the work proposed, 
to the amount of injury which the Commissioners think such 
persons respectively will sustain, and refuse damages to such 
as the said Commissioners think will sustain no damage; and 
the said Commissioners shall keep a record of their proceed- 
ings, which shall contain a full description of all land taken, and 
the nature and extent of the work to be done on it, with the 
names and descriptions of the persons to whom damages have 
been allowed or refused. The Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth shall pay the amount awarded to the persons to be 
damaged by the work on said land, on receiving a duly certi- 
fied copy of the award. The Harbor Commissioners shall 
cause a description of all land taken in manner aforesaid, and 
‘of the work to be done on it, certified by the Clerk of the 
Board, to be recorded in the Registry of Deeds in the regis- 
tration district where the land lies, within thirty days after the 
land has been taken. 

Any person not satisfied with the award of the Commis- 
sioners, may, by petition presented to the Superior Court, 
sitting in the County of Suffolk, or in the county in which his 
land hes, at his option, at any time within three months from 
the time of making the award, have a jury trial, and a re-hearing 
on the question of damages, and a re-assessment of the damages, 
if any. 

In any case where the Harbor Commissioners think that any 
proposed work of compensation will benefit the property of any 
person, they shall have power to enter into a contract with 
such person, and engage to have the work done, on his paying 
or securing the payment of such sum as. may be agreed on 
between him and said Commissioners. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF CONTEMPLATED 


IMPROVEMENTS ON 


SECTION NO. 1, SOUTH BOSTON FLATS, 


By THE City ENGINEER. 


OUTER WALL 2,880 FEET. 


1,500 piles driven and cut off, @ $7......-+--ee- $10,500 00 

910 cubic yards sand in trench @ $1........... 910 00 
1,524 piles driven and fitted @ $10........ $15,240 00 

9 72,200 feet 12-in. x 12-in. stringers @ $22 
Z per. Mes.s..- ATR oun Sacks eee 1,588 40 
eS 52,800 feet 8-in. X 10-in. cross pieces @ $22 
o PET Muwwe cons vocecccreccccccssvceces 1,161 60 
@ [731,520 feet 4-in. plank @ $20 per M...... 14,630 40 
Met e1D OUR MDS eDOLUS A@ LUC. aoe tins + ss dol oo u'e 1,500 00 
LAbOTy 200s ie 2 sie gee cep esas sy ans aye) oie 0 04 7,200 00 . 

— 41,320 40 

28,256 cu. ydS Béton @ $4....cesccccccecccececs 113,024 00 

16,512 cu. yds dimension stone in cement @ $15. 247,680 00 

$413,434 00 

Add ten per Cent. «cecceescccsvicsowe 41,343 40 

2,880 feet @ $157.91 per fOOt...--seecccccvccces $454,777 40 

SLIP OR DOCK WALLS 15,180 FEET. 

2 7,600 piles driven and fitted @ $10.....-... $76,000 00 
= 363,500 feet 12-in. X 12-in. stringers @ $22 7,997 00 
= 275,330 feet 8-in. X 10-in. cross pieces @ $22 6,057 26 
S )8,635,040 feet 4-in. plank @ $20........-+. 72,700 80 
E 60,800 Ibs. bolts @ 10c.......-e.eee eer 6,080 00 
RIMM TIBUOL ass oecs'ce cece cubes tac ces sin Some ee STORK 

" -—— $206,635 06 

148,655 cubic yards Béton @ B4....ceccsntescccsvsccsce Sis wi 594,620 00 

86,745 cubic yards rubble masonry in cement @ $8........ 693,960 00 

4,806 cubic yards sand in trench @ 1...........ee06. Je be 4,806 00 

$1,500,021 06 

Add ten per cent...... hae oS Sa ae ae eee 150,002 10 


15,130 feet @ $109.06 per foot...2..eeeeees ea ae Se ee $1,650,023 16 


SOUTH BOSTON FLATS. 


FENDER GUARD 3,000 FEET. 


MemmOmaaTPAlGs, (MVCN @ S25. secescscsecescsercesatascess 
49,000 feet 14-in. X 14-in. caps @ $25...... ee eewa seca ole mabe 
2,400 lbs. bolts @ 10c........... PUP EEREVAR Te Lote. 
OE) A ar TEE EOE LY ELEN EEE ES eeecdtieviscaesiae 
AL LOM POL COllby scccdiccccaasces Matata'arna ¢ a sree 


WALL ON RESERVED CHANNEL 2,120 FEET, 


PME PORE CLLIVENL (4) Cynic om pies aialee sig eos ded e's ele eee ae oats 
10,600 cubic yards rubble masonry in cement @ $8.......... 
Add ten per cent.... 00... rete cece cece Jevcce 


PILE WHARVES ON RESERVED CHANNEL. 


304,350 square feet of pile wharves @ $1.25 per foot........ 
AUUE LOH DCL Coliletsardscsccareca se can ue ce ¢ rere 


FILLING, 


2,711,000 cubic yards earth filling @ 60C.....- esse eececccees 
996,350 cubic yards filling from excavations @ 40c........ 


Add ten per cent........ 


TIDAL COMPENSATION. 
2,210,300 cubic yards tide water displaced @ 37c...... ie. 5 in ace 


FOUR BRIDGES AND APPROACHES, 


Solid piers and abutments........ssseeeesseeeees i attata vaca 
10,000 square feet of pile piers @ $1.25 
-179,200 square feet iron superstructure @ $3.50........ eda 
137,480 square feet of land for approaches @ $2,50 


eeoveeeeseeoeee ease eseee 


Add ten per cent for contingencies........... ve 


27 


$15,000 00 
1,225 00 
240 00 
1,500 00 


$17,965 00 
1,796 50 


$19,761 50 


$4,830 00 
84,800 00 


$89,630 00 
8,963 00 


$98,593 00 


ns 


$380,437 50 
38,043 75 


$418,481 25 


$1,626,600 00 
398,540 00 


$2,025,140 00, 
202,514 00 


$2,227,654 00 


$817,811 00 


$246,420 00 
12,500 00 
627,200 00 
343,700 00 


$1,229,820 00 
122,982 00 


$1,352,802 00 
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SUMMARY. 
Outer wall....... Pore Perera A) PPT RTP reel ly 
MD SOL MOCK SWUM resect see cites s HARA Restate 1,650,023 16 
WAL ON TESETVEG CHADNG sols eed awees fbe cee dé dledatels ots de 98,593 00 
OMUGr UAL ones peer Pet de Pee ae SAS Coco Coed ed eid wees 19,761 50 
Hite sW haryes on reserved channel ..<......--cceccesseocece 418,481 25 
LRG TRS Sort aS hi SUR SAIDN Fy a ere Seine 2,227,654 00 
Tidal-compensation.......-.... PER aita’s vic ss seid «pas 6 eee 817,811 00 
4 Bridges and approaches .«.. 2... ccc cece ccccncs svester tetas aie 1,352,802 00 


$7,039,903 31 


VALUE OF SECTION NO. 1. 
2,155,200 square feet of solid wharves if estimated @ $2.50.. $5,388,000 00 


304,350 3 ss pile “4 as ‘Com 150.64 S8045Ts00 
2,803,940 me ‘¢ Jand exclusive of streets if estimated 
CE VOR UEE Aas SSSR EP ACER Re ED 2,803,940 00 


$8,572,377 50 


ESTIMATED COST OF IMPROVEMENTS ON N. SIDE OF FT. POINT CHANNEL. 


11,000 lineal feet of sea wall @ $110 per foot....... cccccccee $1,210,000 00 
652,400 cubic yards earth filling @ .60.......... eeeseacesase” SOU Stun 
260,950 * ‘6 tide- water displaced @ .37..eecceecccece 96,551 50 
$1,697,991 50 

Add ten per cent for contingencies......... cose 169,799 15 


$1,867,790 65 


AREA OF WHARVES ON N. SIDE OF FORT POINT CHANNEL. 


704,565 square feet @ $ DEF TOOCs oe ateueu cies => sete s O's Bu be 
Respectfully submitted. 
: N. HENRY CRAFTS, 
City Engineer. 
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[B.] 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HARBOR COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE. 
City Hatt, Boston, Dec. 5, 1866. 


To Admiral Charles Henry Davis, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of Harbor Commissioners : 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit a copy of a vote 
passed by the Board of Harbor Commissioners for the consider-: 
ation of the Advisory Board. 

I am very truly, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 


Chairman. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Dec. 5, 1866. » 


Votep: That the Chairman be requested to present the fol- 
lowing question to the Advisory Council for their considera- 
tion: — 

Whether it appears to the Advisory Council that the carrying 
out of the plan for the occupation of the flats owned by the 
Commonwealth in Boston Harbor, approved by the Legislature, 
so far as is represented by the red lines on the plan on the 
Boston side, and the first section on the South Boston side, is so 
important to the improvement of the Harbor of Boston that it 
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ought to be carried out by the City of Boston, even if the sales 
of property created were not likely to remunerate the expenses 
of the work. 


REPLY OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


In reply to the question presented to the Advisory Council 
by the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 5th inst., we have 
to state, first, that a reasonable interpretation is to be under- 
stood, as otherwise the question being expressed in such general 
terms, an answer might be construed to include an extreme case. 

The object, however indirect and distant, of any harbor 
improvement is the realization of pecuniary advantages, either 
national or local, or both combined, but in the many recommen- 
dations the United States Commissioners have made relative to 
the proper mode of maintaining or improving Boston Harbor, 
they have neither approved nor advocated any scheme for the 
sake of its intrinsic merits as a profitable enterprise to any 
local or individual interest. 

On the contrary, they have earnestly and repeatedly, and at 
last successfully, urged the appointment of a local Commission, 
which, occupying a different relation from themselves, would 
consider how far these recommendations can be carried out; 
how far the present and prospective wants and wealth of the 
3 City in its connection with national commerce and inland traffic 
will warrant the necessary expenditure for maintaining and 
improving the harbor. 

In the case of South Boston Flats, now more particularly 
brought to our attention by the question of your Harbor Com- 
missioners, the United States Commissioners were very far from 
suggesting a profitable investment of Public Funds, to benefit 
any special local interests. In the report of the United States 
Commissioners of 1861 (4th), it was first suggested to separate 
these flats from the harbor by a quay wall, and dredge out the 
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interior basin to a navigable depth, — which would involve a 
direct outlay without remuneration. (See note “a.”) 

In their report of 1863 (the 5th), the Commission concluded 
from further surveys and discussions, that a transfer of tide- 
water from South Boston Fats to basins above the city would 
be an advantage to the harbor; and in their sixth, seventh and 
ninth reports, they define the character and limits of occupation 


NOTE a. 


** Tt is our opinion that a proper structure on the flats would prevent the 
premature dispersion of the South Bay stream, and perhaps extend its power 
to the margin of the Main Channel. The structure referred to, which might . 
be simply a quay wall, if extended round the northern portion of the flats along 
the line or limit of scour (see the determined portion of this line upon Dia- 
gram A.), would serve to prevent in part the dispersion of the currents in the 
Main Channel, which now occurs in this neighborhood. The basin or dock 
within this wall should be deepened in order that a portion of the tidal power, 
now superficial, might then re-enforce the activity in the lowest water stratum of 
the channel. 

It cannot be questioned that the volume of tide-water which flows over flats 
and shallow basins, is useful at distant points, although its tendency to increase 
the scouring power is not felt in the immediate vicinity.” [4th Report, page 
10. ] 

‘¢We did not then [in 4th Report] speak of occupation. We did not even 
know that the space we proposed to cut off from the harbor had any 
pecuniary value. We admitted that the tide which covers these flats had 
no value as re-enforcements to the main stream in the adjacent channel; 
and that it could only be useful at a distance ; but the idea of removing it, 
or transferring it above that part of the Main Channel requiring re-enforce- 
ments, had never been discussed in our councils. On the contrary, we 
speak, in the quoted paragraph, of deepening the enclosed basin so as to 
make its tide execute its work upon a lower plane, and really do service in 
the Main Channel by this means. Subsequent examinations in the upper 
Harbor confirmed us in view that a quay wall about the flats would be a 
benefit especially to the Main Channel, and that its early constructions 
would be highly desirable: we also decided that the interior space might 
be reclaimed, provided that compensation in kind for displaced tide-water 
should be.-made. In this transfer of tide-water, we believed we saw an 
opportunity for making it far more useful by acting from a distance, than by — 
any local change of depth, &c.” [10th Report, page 88. ] 
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and compensation; but always with strict reference to an im: 
provement of the physical conditions of the harbor for trade 
and commerce, foreign, coastwise and inland. (See note “ b.””) 

As only two of the present Advisory Council have been asso- 
ciated with the work from an early period of its labors, we 
have preferred to fortify our position, and answer to this ques- 
tion, by references to the reports written by those actually en- 
gaged in the investigation, especially as their testimony is clear, 
and, as we think, wisely considered. 

The occupation of South Boston Flats, at first suggested in 
early reports, gained importance in the minds of the U. 8. Com- 
missioners as their hydrographic and physical survey advanced ; 
and finally the Commission has recommended the occupation of 
the flats for commercial and other industrial purposes, provided 
a quay wall be first constructed along its channel side, the main 
ship channel dredged abreast of this quay, and a reservoir cre- 
ated above the City as a receptacle for as much water, or an 
equivalent, to keep open the ship channel above and below the 
City, as well as along its wharves. 

We may reiterate that our views and purposes have invaria- 
bly been to attain the general benefit of the community in all 
- that affects its prosperity, growing out of its local advantages” 
for commerce and trade, and in looking forward to the increase 
of maritime interests, as well as the existing conditions con- 
nected with it. 

In further answer to your question we must remark, that, in 
view of the present connection of the City of Boston by rail with 


NOTE b. 


‘¢Finally, our general conclusions from the foregoing arguments and 
illustrations are, that a transfer of a portion of the tidal prism from the South 
Boston Flats to the Mystic and Charles Rivers would be beneficial to the har- 
bor. Degradation of the tide wave should be prevented by giving uniformity 
to its path ; and its inland journey should be hastened and extended by deepen- 
ing the rivers.” [5th Report, page 34.] 
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the Northern and Western lakes, thence from the shores of Lake 
Michigan by numerous railroads to the Mississippi, and still 
westward, by existing railroads far extended to the dividing 
ridge between the head-waters of the Missouri and the Pacific, 
with the manufacturing, agricultural, mining and commercial 
interests between Boston and these Western regions; and the 
immense and rapid increase of population to interchange their 
industrial labors,—we consider that no reasonable sum the pres- 
ent population of this City can afford, can exceed the direct and 
future benefits to arise from improving the harbor, and securing 
its increased capacity, which cannot be overestimated in pro- 
ducing a lasting benefit to its inhabitants, independent of any 
reasonable sum it may cost to effect the object, over and above 
the amount of sales of property to be reclaimed from the 
submerged flats. 
C2 HADAVIS: 

Rear Admiral and Chairman, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


HENRY MITCHELL, 
Asst. U. S. Coast Survey, 


Advisory Council to Harbor Commission. 
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[C.] 


To certain questions proposed to the United States Commis- 
sioners by the Chairman of the Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers, at the request of the Committee of the Common Council 
of Boston, answers were made as follows: — 

First Question. Is the extension of Central, India, Rowe’s 
and Foster’s Wharves essential to the plan proposed for the 
improvement of Boston Harbor; that is, could the flats on the 
South Boston shore be filled without injury to the harbor, if 
those wharves were not extended ? ; 

Answer. This extension becomes a necessity with the plan 
of the State Commission, but was not deemed absolutely so with 
our plan (Fifth and Sixth Reports). 


Second Question. Would it be possible, without injury to the 
harbor, to close the present entrance to Fort Point Channel, and 
open another entering the main channel at some lower point ? 


Answer. We think not in accordance with the plan of the 
State Commission. | 


Third Question. Whether a wall on the exterior line, recom- 
_mended by the Commissioners, will do all they propose for the 
preservation of the harbor, without the occupation of the flats ? 


Answer. Not while we have in prospect a compensation for 
the flats in an enlargement of the reservoirs above the city. 


Fourth Question. Would a rip-rap wall on that line prevent 
the occupation of those flats by wharves hereafter ? 
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Answer. Yes; unless faced on the channel side with stones 
laid by hand, and precautions taken to provide proper openings 
faced with masonry. 


Fifth Question. Would the establishment of a reservoir at 
the head of Mystic River be beneficial, if the wall enclosing 
the South Boston Flats should not be constructed ? 


Answer. Yes; decidedly. 
Signed, ©. H. DAVIS, 
Rear Admiral, and Chairman. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen., Corps of Engineers, U. 8, A. 


HENRY MITCHELL, 
Assistant U. S. Coast Survey. 
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[D.] 
Dec. 4, 1866. 


PLAN OF MR. THOMAS LAMB FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE HARBOR. 


In September, 1865, I sketched some thoughts in reference to 
using the tides for the purpose of aiding the force of the ebb 
current from the inner to the outer harbor, and presented them 
to the United States Commission in Washington, who had given 
our State and City governments so much valuable information 
upon the topographical and hydrographical character of - our } 
harbor in their published reports. The plan I presented was 
objected to by Admiral Davis, of the United States Commission 
appointed by our City Government in 1859, for reasons set 
ferth in the reply, which is appended. 

My plan is for a basin to be formed by sea walls running 
from East Boston to Governor’s Island, and from Governor’s: 
Island to Apple Island, and from Apple Island to Winthrop, 
with a sufficient number of sluice or tide-gates to open and 
admit the flood-tide, and close upon the ebb-tide; and thus 
oblige the water within it to escape by passing through the 
present open passage on the north of Hast Boston, between it | 
and Breed’s Island, and around Breed’s Island,—for the purpose 
- of making such an addition to the supply of the ebb-tide water 
through the channels of our inner harbor as to compensate for 
the reductions of the tide-water through these channels, during 
the past years, from the filling up of the flats and channels all 
around the city proper, South Boston, East Boston, Charles- 
town, etc. This compensation in the quantity of ebb-tide water 
to be so added to our inner channels can be made more or 
less as may be desired, in the construction of the sea walls 
and gates, as the quantity of water in this basin at the full of 
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the tide would be more than sufficient for the purpose, should 
all of it be obliged to pass around East Boston. 

This plan recommends itself to me for several reasons. 

Ist. It would give the needed velocity to the ebb-tide from 
the inner basins of our harbor, to keep them and the channel 
free from the various deposits which the present sluggish move- 
ment of the ebb-tide allows to remain in the docks, and upon 
the bottom and sides of the channels. 

2d. It will be a great benefit in keeping the channel between 
Kast Boston and the city proper free from being closed by ice, 
as well as other parts of the channel. 

3d. Itcan be accomplished for much less cost than any 
other mode yet proposed, and it would require but little cost to 
take care of it after it is built, as the gates would open and 
close with the action of the tides, similar to those connected with 
the “ Mill dam.” . 

Ath. It can be accomplished without detriment to any prop- 
erty within the basin or its neighborhood, and may produce a 
valuable tide-water power for that neighborhood. 

5th. It can be accomplished without any disturbance to the 
harbor or its borders during the progress of the work. 

6th. It would be a great protection to the harbor in the 
event of a severe storm, making a breach in Chelsea Beach at 
the narrowest point, opposite to Apple Island; a subject fre- 
quently brought to the notice of our Legislature for its action, 
to preserve that barrier. 

Tth. It would replace the protection which Bird Island was 
to the main channel, — its destruction having caused the forming 
of the “ upper middle,” from the diversion of the current through 
the main channel to outlets over and around the remains of that 
island, and over the proposed basin; and the effect of this 
additional velocity of the current through the main channel may 
be to remove the deposits which are called the “ upper middle.” 

8th. This additional supply to the channels would be of 
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clean sea-water, even whilst the work of construction was in 
progress; making it preferable to the excavations of marshy 
lands for the purpose of compensation. 

9th. The construction of the sea walls can be from piles and 
planking running through the centre of small and large pieces 
of the chipping of granite, forming a wall fifteen feet or more 
- wide at the base, and five feet or more at the top, and not higher 
than the common tide. This wall can be lower than the high 
tides in many places along its line, so as to allow of only so 
much of the tide in the basin to pass at the ebb around Hast 
Boston as is required for the needed velocity in the channels, 
or for the outlet to Chelsea Creek to pass, without too much ve- 
locity for the width of that passage. 

10th. Should this plan be accomplished, an important aid to 
the velocity of the ebb current through the main channel can be 
obtained from making a basin of the South Boston Flats, by a sea 
wall, of similar character to that described for the other side of 
the harbor, from “South Boston point” to “fore point chan- 
nel,” and from fore point channel along the edge of the flats to 
an open passage of four hundred feet, or more, in width, for the 
flood and ebb tides, between that wall and “South Boston Wharf,” 
as marked upon the map. The effect of such a basin would be 
favorable to the velocity of the current through the channel 
from “South Boston Wharf” to “fore point channel,” and 
allow of that “fore point channel” being excavated at its 
sharp angle, so as to meet the object presented by the State 
Commissioners’ plan, without the necessity of any addition to 
the wharves which that plan proposes to enlarge for this pur- 
pose. And it would keep open an important sheet of water, for 
the health, as well as business advantages, of that part of our 
city. 

11th. This plan has an advantage over that now under your 
consideration, because, should it not produce the desired effect, it 
can be discontinued without injury to this or any other part of 
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the harbor; and it would not interfere with the other modes for 
compensation proposed by the United States Commission. In 
fact, it would be benefited by the establishment of receptacles 
for an increased quantity of tide-waters in Charles and Mystic 
Rivers, so important as they are for the extreme inner and outer 
parts of our harbor; and it can be accomplished within a very 
short period compared with the scheme under your considera- 
tion. 

12th. Perhaps a connection by an avenue dam from Hast 
Boston to Governor’s Island, over the remains of Bird Island, 
would be made by the United States Government, in order to 
make Governor’s Island more useful to them than it is now, as an 
appendage to the Navy Yard; or such an “avenue-dam ” might 
be made by private speculation a location for warehouses and 
docks, having a southern front along the deepest and best part 
of our harbor for the easy access and departure of large steam- 
ers, rather than the opposite side of the harbor, which presents 
a northern frontage, so objectionable as that is from the 
exposure to the storms and winds of a large part of the year. 

13th. It would save the cost of the connections across the 
city, proposed by the plan of the Commissioners, for the various 
railroads to deep-water depots for the discharge and receiving 
of merchandise as the connections already made by the Grand 
Junction Road would answer the purpose for this line of 
wharves and warehouses, situated upon the deepest water and 
most accessible point in our harbor. 


The map shows the surface extent of the area proposed to be 
enclosed; but, as the flats in the largest part are very shallow, 
the quantity of full tide-water, of ten feet in depth, would not 
amount to one-half of the surface measurement; consequently 
there is not more than five hundred acres of tide-water at its 
full. The Commissioners, in their reply, call it twelve hundred 
acres. 
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The tenth report of the United States Commissioners, which 
they presented to the City Government three months after the 
date of their reply to me, contains the following remarks : — 

“Tf it should ever be found desirable to construct an interior 
basin of moderate extent for a tidal reservoir, a better avenue 
for its communication with the harbor than Chelsea Creek could 
not be found: of course, the size of such a reservoir would be 
limited by the capacity of the avenue, and with due considera- 
tion of the obstructions, bridges, etc.” 

The area of flats — which I have recommended to be enclosed 
—can be reduced to as small an area as may be considered 
best, by carrying a wall from a. point in Hast Boston to Win- 
throp, instead of that recommended; but such a reduction 
would deprive the arrangement of the wall along the main 
channel from Kast Boston to Governor’s Island, which is of very 
great importance for conducting the current with greater velocity 
at that point; for the enlargement of the channel in width; and 
for removing the “ upper middle,” so as to give greater depth to 
it. The enlargement of the channel is called for at this point 
more powerfully than in any other part of our harbor: at 
present, a ship under sail cannot beat through this narrow pass, 
and the plan of the State Commissioners proposes to still further 
reduce its width. 


The brief time allowed the Committee for the preparation of their 
report prevented them from obtaining copies of Mr. Lamb’s map, men- 
tioned in the forogoing statement. 
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REPLY OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS TO 
THE PROPOSITION OF MR. THOMAS LAMB. 


WASHINGTON, 11th January, 1866. 


Sir,— We feel that we owe you an explanation of the long 
delay which has attended our reply to your interesting commu- 
nication of the first of September of last year. 

The subject of your letter was entitled to careful considera- 
tion, and therefore made a demand on our time. It reached us 
at the usual period for preparing our annual reports; and it 
found us laboring under the pressure of extraordinary work, 
growing out of the termination of the war, and the consequent 
reductions and inventories. 

We have not on these accounts neglected your paper. It was 
read with attention when received; and has since been made 
the topic of occasional conversation. 

We must be permitted to say, that we should act consistently 
with our habitual mode of proceeding, if we were to refrain from 
making a protracted examination of a great scheme of construc- 
tion in a tidal harbor, like this you present, until it could be 
accompanied with such field observations, and such closet cal- 
culations, as would in some degree serve to determine the limits 
of the proposed lines, to estimate the quantities and velocities 
of the tidal flow, and to foresee the probable changes of regimen 
and their effects resulting from this scheme. A glance at our 
reports on Boston Harbor will show you that our conclusions 
are based on laborious observations and calculations. Safely to 
project a dividing wall in tide-water, without such guides, would 
be impossible. 

We know, however, that we cannot conveniently command 
the means of executing such preparatory work; and we take 

6 r 
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pleasure in discussing your views as you have presented them, 
looking at the general plan, and at the details in their order. 

On making a critical examination of your general plan, we 
are forced to the conclusion that one of the main objects you 
propose to accomplish, by enclosing, in a certain way, twelve 
hundred acres of the flats between Bird Island shoal, Governor’s 
and Apple Islands, East Boston, etc., would fail entirely. The 
enclosed space, we believe, could not be thus filled and drained 
in a tidal day; and the expectation, therefore, as far as compen- 
sation and tidal scour in the main channel below the Mystic are 
involved, would never be fulfilled. 

And again, looking at the general plan, we cannot entertain 
a doubt that the deposits would rapidly accumulate in the 
enclosed space, and that before the lapse of many years it 
would be found expedient to redeem it entirely from the sea. 

Looking at the details, we are compelled to admit, that, if such 
an enclosure were otherwise desirable, the cbaracter of the wall 
suggested in your paper would be inadmissible; and, further, 
that the probable cost even of such kind of wall, built with any 
hope of permanence, would be nearer a million of dollars than 
a hundred thousand. These are opinions which we have 
matured by reflection; and, in expressing them with frankness, 
we believe we are extending to you the candor and courtesy 
you will best appreciate. 

The change in the regimen of the flood, which would be pro- 
duced by your eastern walls in the most delicate part of the 
harbor, is a matter that would require elaborate study before 
that wall could be authorized, even were it otherwise desirable. 
We have never recommended any similar structure without 
informing ourselves beforehand of its effects, both immediate 
and remote. In reply to that part of your communication which 
relates to South Boston Flats, it will be sufficient to say that we 
have already maturely considered the conversion of the South 
Boston Flats into a general basin, with sluice gates; and have 
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rejected it as injurious rather than beneficial to the harbor, and 
as in itself impracticable. 

You will find this topic touched upon in our Fourth and 
Sixth Reports. We shall consider it more fully in a report we 
are about presenting to His Honor the Mayor. You will per- 
ceive that our views have undergone some changes from time to 
time; but, if you will have the goodness to follow us in our 
course, you will perceive that we have been led into these 
changes by observations and study. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Gen’l and Chief Engincer, U. S. A. 
Cov He Taw 1S! 
Rear-Admiral and Supt. U. S. N. Observatory. 


Tomas Lamps, Ksq., 
Pres. New England Bank, Boston, Mass. 
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The Committee on Public Buildings to whom was recommitted 
the detailed report of the*cost of printing their final report on 
the erection and description of the City Hall, with instructions 
to cause the same to be printed; also the cause and object of 
publishing said book, would most respectfully 


REPORT. 


That it has been the custom of former city governments, on 
the occasion of the completion of Public Buildings of magni- 
tude, which have been erected at great cost, such as the Jail, 
Public Library, Deer Island Almshouse, City Hospital, &c., to 
print in a book form a history and account of the progress of the 
several undertakings, for the purpose of having in a permanent — 
form a record of all the doings and proceedings connected 
therewith. The present publication in relation to the City Hall, 
is therefore but a continuation of a series not only interesting 
and valuable to the citizens of Boston, but one which the 
successful completion and occupation of such a structure as the 
City Hall, in the opinion of your Committee, fully demand. 

This volume, therefore, is now presented by the Committee on 
Public Buildings as a final report of their doings in relation to 
the erection and completion of the City Hall, with which is a 
complete history of the proceedings of the City Council in 
reference to the same from the commencement of the undertaking 
to the final completion of the building and its occupancy by the 
various departments of the City Government. 

The Report of the Committee on Printing, and a detailed 
statement of the expenses of the work, is submitted herewith. 


DANIEL DAVIES, GRANVILLE MEARS, 
EDWARD F. PORTER, W. A. FIELD, 
BENJ. JAMES, GEO. NOWELL, 


NATHAN M. MORRISON, WM. J. ELLIS, 
Committee on Public Buildings. 
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Cl is ORES OS TON. 


In Common Council, Oct. 4, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Public Buildings be 
authorized to cause one thousand copies of the report on the 
erection and cost of the new City Hall to be printed at an 
expense not exceeding three thousand five hundred dollars, to be 
charged to the appropriation for incidental expenses. 


In Common Council, Oct. 4, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Printing. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 8, 1866. 
Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Oct. 25, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Buildings with 
instructions to report in print the cause or causes that have 
created the necessity of the same, &c., and the object for which 
it is needed. | 

Sent up for concurrence. 

JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 29, 1866. 
Concurred. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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Or Ys Okie BOs TON. 


In Common Council, October 18, 1866. 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the order 
authorizing the Committee on Public Buildings to print one 
thousand copies of a report on the erection and cost of the new 
City Hall, respectfully report that they find that the Committee 
on Public Buildings supposed they had authority to print such a 
document as is contemplated; that the chairman of that com- 
mittee, on the day of dedication, stated to the Mayor that the 
details of the erection would be given in print; that to this end 
it was determined to present a full and interesting narrative of 
the enterprise, at a cost, as was then supposed, of about one 
thousand dollars; but by the presentation of plans, diagrams, 
and drawings, on the part of the architects of the building, 
which they desired should be incorporated in the work, the cost 
has been swelled to about thirty-five hundred dollars; that the 
work has been proceeded with, and is now in the hands of the 
binder; and that there now seems nothing to be done but to 
pay the bills and accept the volume. 

The Committee think that the cost of this elegant book, as it 
‘commemorates the erection of the City Hall solely, should have 
been provided for from the appropriation for that building; but 
as the appropriation is exhausted and the account closed, nothing 
remains but to have the item charged to “ incidentals,’ where, 
we have the assurance of the Auditor, it will stand out “in bold 
relief,’ -and will easily be found by any future investigator 
desirous of tracing the history of the new City Hall. 

In view of these several considerations, the Committee on 
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Printing respectfully recommend the passage of the order 
referred to them. 
For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Oct. 18, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Buildings, with instruc- 
tions to report the details of the cost of the publication. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 22, 1866. 


Concurred. | 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman, 


In Common Council, Oct. 25, ’66. 
Accepted. And thereafter the order within recommended was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings as thereon set 


forth. Sent up. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


~t 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Oct. 25, 1866. 


The Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was referred 
the report of the Committee on Printing, with instructions to 
report the details of the expense of publishing the recent report. 
on the cost of the new City Hall, have obtained said details, and 
herewith submit them to the City Council. The amount of these 
details is as follows: 


Bill of G. J. F. Bryant, : : ; $500 00 
Bill of Alfred Mudge & Son, - é 2,111 36 
$3,211 36 


. For the Committee, 
DANIEL DAVIES, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Oct. 25, 1866. 
Read and accepted. 
Subsequently the order referred to in the within fientdondd 
report of the Committee on Printing was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings as thereon set forth. Sent up. 


JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 29, 1866. 
Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
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City or Boston to Atrrep MupcGe & Son, 


For printing 8vo edition, 600 copies — 


composition, 133,500 ems, at 44c. . . $59 74 
composition, 16,600 ems, at 66c. old style, 10 93 
36 tokens press-work, at 60c. 4 : 21 60 
paper, 12 reams, 6 quires, at $9, .  LLORTO 
47,000 ems cancelled matter, at 44c. 3 20 68 
711 hours extra, . ; ‘ : . 899 50 
238 proofs, at 25c. : : ; 59 50 
keeping type up several Ponte ; 4 30 00 
binding, : ‘ ; ; , Perera 
Buffords’ bill, . ? : : . 946 50 
5 per cent on $1,271.20, : : 4 63. 56 
For printing 4to edition, 400 copies — 
59 hours overrunning forms, . : - $27 25 
35 forms press-work, at $3, . : -. 105 00 
paper, 16 reams 11 quires, at $15.30, . 253 71 
binding, : ; ; : - 400 00 
5 per cent on $653. 1, : : : : 32 69 


Dr. 


$1,892 
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Messrs. A. Mupcr & Sons. 


To the N. E. Lirnocraruic Steam Prrvtine Co..4 Dis 


October 10.—To drawing front view City Hall, 
lith. same, blk. and tint, ‘ 
lith. rear view City Hall, blk. and tint, 
lith. nine plans City Hall, blk. and tint, 
at $12, , : 
lith. end view City Hall, bik, and tint, 
lith. two sections, at $20, : 
paper and printing three complete sets 
of proofs, . : : ; 
twelve hours’ work correction on plates, 
$1.50 per hour, 


Amount carried forward, 


$25 
7d 
60 


108 
60 
40 
15 


18 


$401 


$2,711 36 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
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Amount brought forward, . : : : . $401 00 
preparing transfer for quarto edition, . 36 00 
printing 600 each, from front, rear and 

end = 1,800 8vo, blk. and tint, at $5, 90 00 
printing 600 each from eleven plans = 

6,600 8vo, at 75c. per 100, —«. : 49 50 
printing 400 each, front, rear and end, ; 

Ato. =1,200, at $7, : : : 84 00 
printing 400 each from eleven plans= 

4,400 4to, at $1.50 per 100, . : 66 00 
five and a half reams heavy plate paper, 220 00 


$946 50 


City or Boston to Griptey J. F. Bryant, Dr. 
1865 Nov’r, to 1866 Sept. 1, 

For services of A. Gilman in searching records of City 
of Boston from 1838 to 1866, in reference to the | 
preparation of a final report of the Committee on 
Public Buildings of the New City Hall, including 
drafting and writing of said report, and measure- 
ments of the interior of the building, and a set of 
plans, at a scale for use, by the Lithographer, 
including time of self, with D. Davies, W. W. War- 
ren, Mudge & Son, Bufford & Sons, in explaining 
details during seven months, $500 00 
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AMENDMENTS 


PROPOSED BY 


MR. DEAN TO ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


IN PRINTED CITY DOCUMENT, NO. 97, 1866, 


ON THE 
OCCUPATION OF SOUTH BOSTON FLATS. 


1 Sc6.G7 


In Common Council, Nov. 1, 1866. 
Ordered to be printed. 
Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


SR INL ye) ee 1s 0) 1 ON, 


Amend Article Ist by striking out of the second and third 
lines in the printed Articles of Agreement the words “East of 
the Easterly line of Fort Point Channel,” by adding at the end 
of the third line the words “ within the”; and by striking out of 
the fourth and fifth lines the words “and inside of the outer line 
running from Fort Point Channel to Castle Island as said”; and 
also from the fifth line the word “are.” 


Also, by striking out the whole of the twelfth line, and from 
the thirteenth line the words “ as hereinafter expressed.” 


Also, by adding after the word “ years,” in the thirty-first line, 
said line being the cighth line on the eighth page, the following, 
namely—* And shall also within five years after being authorized 
to do so by the Commissioners on Boston Harbor complete or 
cause to be completed the wharves as contained in said plan 
lying off the ends of Long, Central, India, Rowe’s, Foster’s, Arch, 
Packard’s and Fort Hill wharves.” 


Amend Article 3, by adding after the word “ Avenue,” in the 
fifth line of the tenth page, “and said wharves hereinbefore 
specially mentioned.” 


Amend Article 5, by striking from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
lines of the twelfth page, the words “ Mayor and Aldermen,” and 
inserting the words “ City Council.” 


Amend Article 2, by adding thereto, as follows, namely : 
« And that the City of Boston shall have power without paying 
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compensation therefor, to make such alterations by widening, 
deepening, or otherwise altering the present channel through the 
property of said Boston Wharf Company as the Harbor Commis- 
sioners may adjudge necessary to connect the reserved channel 
with Fort Point Channel, to keep said channel from shoaling 
and filling. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDINANCE 


CONCERNING NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


AND 


ABSENTEES FROM SCHOOL. 


1866. 


In Common Council, Nov. 1, 1866. 


Read, ordered to a second reading and to be printed. 
Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


In Common Council, November 1st, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, who were 
requested to examine the provisions of the act concerning the 
care and education of neglected children, and to prepare and 
report, for the consideration of the City Council, such by-laws 
and ordinances as the provisions of said act in their judgment 
required, respectfully recommend the passage of the accompany- 
ing ordinance. 


For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


Cyl Ob. B’O Srl. Orns 


In the Year One Thousand Might Hundred and Sixty-six. 


AN ORDINANCE concERNING NEGLECTED CHILDREN, 


AND ABSENTEES FROM SCHOOL. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, nm City Council assembled, as follows : 


SEecTION 1. Any of the persons described in the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of the General Statutes of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, concerning the employment of children, 
and regulations respecting them,—and any of the children 
under sixteen years of age described in an act concerning the 
care and education of neglected children, passed on the twenty- 
ninth day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, upon conviction of any offence described in either of 
said statutes, shall be punished by fine not exceeding twenty 
dollars. 

Section 2. The house of employment and reformation of 
juvenile offenders is hereby assigned and provided as the institu- 
tion of instruction, house of reformation and suitable situation 
mentioned in the sixth section of said eleventh chapter of the 
General Statutes, and as the institution of instruction and place 
mentioned in the third section of said “act concerning the care ~ 
and education of neglected children,” passed on the twenty-ninth 
day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
Six. 

Section 3. An ordinance concerning truant children and 
absentees from school, passed November ninth, in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and approved by the Superior 
Court November eleventh of the same year, is hereby repealed. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


ENGINE HOUSES 


NEEDED. 


og Oe. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 6, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. ‘ 


The Committee on Public Buildings respectfully represent, 
that additional appropriations to the amount of four thousand 
dollars will be needed to defray the expenses for repairs on the 
several Engine, Hose, and Hook and Ladder Houses, for the 
balance of the financial year. 

The appropriation made for this purpose of the Fire Depart- 
ment at the commencement of the year, was six thousand dollars, 
of which amount, there has been expended by order of the City 
Council for the erection of three large Hose Towers, on Hose 
Houses 5 and 9; also one for Steamer No. 6, — $3,120 11 
There have also been expended for necessary repairs 
on the twenty-four buildings belonging to the Depart- 
ment, two thousand six hundred and thirty-three 
31-100 dollars, viz. : 


For carpentry . - . - - - - 863 08 
Mason, drains, paving, &ec. : - - -+- 616 42 
Whitewashing} : - . - . - 466 16 
Painting and glazing . . : - - 462 52 
Plumbing . . - - - . - 96 50 
Paper-hanging - - . - - - 67 69 
Slating and repairing roofs - : : - 45 22 
Gas fixtures - ie - - - - 15 73 

Leaving a balance on hand of - - : - 246 58 


Five hundred dollars of the amount asked for will be required 
for the alteration of the stable in Hose House No. 3, in Fruit 
Street, the balance for the ordinary repairs on the several houses. 

Respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee. 
DANIEL DAVIES, Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


,BOST 
CONDITA AD.» 
Gre 2387 


dnp lh a Oa 


ON 


FREE BATHING FACILITIES. 


CT yet pees io. ON, 


In Common Council, March 8, 1866. 


OrpDERED: That Messrs. Trafton, Tilton, and Hale, with such 
as the Board of Aldermen may join, be a committee to examine 
and report upon the practicability of establishing within this city 
one or more Bathing Places for the free accommodation of the 
public. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, Prestdent. 


In Board of Aldermen, March 12, 1866. 
Concurred, and Ald. Slack and Gaffield were joined. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


Approved March 14th, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


ety) Beeb Ops CEN.. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 3, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee on the subject of Free Bathing 
Facilities, having concluded their labors for the present season, 
respectfully 


REPORT. 


The matter of providing free bathing accommodations for the 
people of Boston has frequently been considered by the City 
Council. Several reports were made upon the subject, and 
some important statistics gathered, ere the present committee 
was designated. The public press, and several eminent medical 
gentlemen, from time to time, had called attention to the pro- 
spective advantages of free baths. With these reports, statistics 
and suggestions before the community, it was not strange that the 
subject should again be revived in the city government. 

On the 8th of March last, Mr. Israel S. Trafton, of Ward 8, 
submitted inthe Common Council the order which precedes this 
report, which was unanimously adopted ; the Board of Aldermen 
concurring in its passage on the 12th of the same month. (It is 
but justice to Mr. Trafton for his colleagues to say that, in addi- 
tion to the honor of suggesting the baths this year, he was most 
indefatigable in contributing to their full success. ) 

The committee appointed under the order at once proceeded 
to the consideration of the feasibility of free public baths, with a 
view of securing two kinds — warm and cold fresh-water baths 
for the fall, winter and spring months, and salt-water baths for 
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the summer months. To this end they invited by advertisement 
proposals for locations, and suggestions from those interested, 
and were gratified to find a general sympathy in the move- 
ment. The committee next visited in person the entire water- 
side of the city, seeking for eligible localities for salt-water 
swimming, and also numerous basements and halls within the 
citv.where permanent fresh-water baths might be established. 

The committee soon discovered that its immediate attention 
must be given to salt-water bathing for the summer months, 
leaving the matter of permanent fresh-water bathing to a later 
period in the season, or to another government; for, while they 
encountered no difficulty in obtaining accommodations for the 
latter, they found that the necessary apparatus and conveniences 
could not be put up for several months, and then only at an 
average cost of about $200 for each tub which might be set, exclu- 
sive of rent, attendance and fuel. The heavy expense which 
must be consequent from this estimate’ upon any general accom- . 
modation of the public, joined with the necessary delay for full 
preparation, prompted them, as above suggested, to defer action 
upon the fresh-water scheme, but impelled them to inaugurate at 
once salt-water bathing. The following report, therefore, was 
prepared, and submitted to the city government :— 


67) Kal ten ioe OE ROR A ee ot P 
In Board of Aldermen, April 9, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee on Bathing Accommodations, having care- 
fully attended to the duty assigned them, which has comprised the reception 
of suggestions, verbal and written, from parties experienced in such mat- 
ters, and a personal examination of several localities suitable for public 
baths, as well as given close attention to the opinion of the press and of 
individuals in favor of the project, would respectfully report that they find 
the plan of free public bathing wholly practicable and very expedient and 
desirable. 

Your Committee do not deem it necessary to argue the advantage of 
public baths in a large city like this. They have not met a physician, nor 
an individual of extended travel abroad, who has not favored the project. 
With the apprehension generally entertained of the approach of the cholera 
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the ensuing season, our resident population seem nearly unanimous in sup- 
port of the measure. The advantages of the scheme, as asanitary measure, 
have already been presented in an elaborate report to the City Council of 
1861, (City Doc. 105, of 1860,) to which your Committee take pleasure in 
calling attention. 

Connected with the subject is the establishment of permanent baths, for 
use throughout the year. These, however, your Committee have not as 
yet definitively passed upon—the consideration of salt-water bathing 
accommodations, for the coming summer months, seeming of the first 
importance. Being impressed with the necessity of establishing these, to 
the end that facilities may at once be secured at South and East Boston, 
and within the city proper, (in all to the number of six or eight places, ) 
so as fully to accommodate the citizens of every section, they recommend 
the passage of the following order, 


For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same 
hereby is, appropriated for the establishment (under the direction of the 
Joint Special Committee on Bathing Accommodations) of suitable places 
in South and East Boston, and the city proper, for salt-water bathing 
during the ensuing summer months; and that the expense thereof be 
charged to the appropriation for Incidental Expenses. 


The Committee were gratified to find that the two branches 
of the City Council unanimously approved the expenditure con- 
- templated, and they at once proceeded to the practical execu- 
tion of the trust committed to them. 

It was found that six eligible locations for bathing facilities 
could be secured, — three alongside of bridges leading from the 
city, one at East Boston, one at South Boston, and one at the 
easterly side of the city, at the foot of Fort Hill. To deter- 
mine the proper size and other characteristics of the bathing- 
houses was a matter of some difficulty, the only guide the Com- 
mittee had being the old baths of the Braman family, now in 
disuse, but which, it was supposed, were too expensively con- 
structed to serve as models for those the city might require. It 
was finally determined, having assigned the several localities 
adopted to the members of the Committee respectively, to give 
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to each member carte blanche to buy or erect such bathing- 
houses as seemed best adapted for the purpose contemplated, — 
the aggregate cost thereof to be within the amount appropriated 
by the City Council. 

Meanwhile, two of the Committee were called by other official 
duties to several of our sister Atlantic cities, and in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore they received some suggestions, by 
observing such public baths as there existed, for the construc- 
tion and management of their own. They also were favored by 
Col. J. D. Braman, of the late Chestnut-street Swimming Bath, 
Boston, and by Dr. Jansen, of the Philadelphia “ Natatorium,” 
with the regulations which controlled those institutions ; and by 
Dr. Wm. R. Lawrence (through A. A. Lawrence, Esq.) with the 
report and tariff of charges of the public baths and wash- 
houses of the parish of Bermondsey, England, — from all of 
which hints of value were derived. 

Under the authority given to each Committeeman, and with a 
hearty interest by each in the matter, the bathing facilities 
desired were soon realized. 

For the first, or “No 1,” which it had been determined to 
locate on the southerly side of West Boston Bridge, in Charles 
River, (the consent of the City of Cambridge, with whom the 
custody of the bridge rests, being readily given,) an old Braman 
bath-house was purchased and refitted, embracing numerous 
dressing-rooms, a shallow tank for gencral swimming pur- 
poses, and a smaller tank in an enclosed apartment for private 
bathing, — the whole admirably arranged. The selection and care 
of this bath was assumed by Alderman Gaffield. (Plan No. 1.) 

The next, or “No. 2,” to be located in an angle between 
the Warren Bridge and the Fitchburg Railroad Wharf, (by 
permission of the State authorities, it being on water within 
their jurisdiction,) was a covered bath-house, built with a shal- 
low tank for swimming purposes, with dressing-rooms on one 
of the longer sides of the same, and hooks for clothing and long 
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seats upon the other sides, —the whole constructed under the 
direction of Councilman Hale, — was also well adapted for its 
numerous visitors. 

“No. 3” was constructed and placed in the old “Sectional 
Dock,” at East Boston, and was a smaller bath-house than the 
first two, having, however, a tank four feet deep, and dressing- 
rooms on three sides, the whole covered with an awning, — built 
under the direction of and superintended by Councilman Tilton. 

“No. 4” comprised a heavy timber tank four feet deep, with 
a walk around it of three feet in width, the whole protected by a 
continuous rail and covered with an awning, and was placed in 
the dock at Arch Wharf, Broad Street, which was leased for the 
purpose. Dressing-rooms were constructed in a leased store- 
house on the wharf, from which an oscillating platform, to con- 
form to the tides, led to the tank in the dock,—the whole 
superintended by Alderman Slack. (Plan No. 2.) 

“No. 5,” located at the foot of L Street, on Dorchester Bay, — 
at South Boston, was upon the natural beach, (generously loaned 
to the city by Samuel Leeds, Esq., the owner,) with dressing- 
houses built on two sides of the upland, in the form of a right- 
angle, sufficient for a large number of vistors——under the 
direction of Councilman Trafton. (Plan No. 3.) 

“No. 6” was placed on the south side of Dover-street Bridge, 
and comprised a covered house, with the usual shallow tank, and 
with dressing rooms on one side of the same, and hooks and seats 
on the other sides — under the charge of Alderman Gaffield. 

The first of June was fixed for the opening of the baths, and 
as that day approached they were well advanced to completion. 
Three of them were ready on that day, and the other three 
within a fortnight later. How to accommodate all classes of 
the population at suitable hours,— as both sexes must use the 
same facilities, was a problem for the Committee; but the 
following regulations will show with what care the whole matter 
was canvassed :— 
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Peek We Bos Otek ON 


PuBLic BATHING ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Location. 


No. 1.— West Boston Bridge, near Charles Street. 
No. 2.— Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 

No. 3.— East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border Street. 
No. 4.— Arch Wharf, Broad Street. 

No. 5. — South Boston, South-end of L Street. 

No. 6.— Dover-street Bridge, at South Pier. 


Regulations. 


The Baths will be open daily, from June 1 to September 30, as follows: 


Males. 
Week Days iki cide cis Satin pe taiein tn eee Bhs sdeits 5 to 7, A. M. 
ib pte) Sotelo GARE Me bike Gi give ee 11 A. M. to 3, P. M. 
REL Ue oin sain etait a are leee wiats nipietena Cus kia eo wp Sica 1 to.9, PAG 
SUNGAVS ros ae serene Swarts: ci C's «Rises apn bate 5 to 9, A. M. 
Females 
Week Dave sin nine ees yew winves wpe es gulls 8 to 10, A. M. 
SF MIN coals pts ntete dae wa lee ee eee eeeeeees 4 to 6, P. M. 


Sundays, not open to Females. 


The Baths will be closed at 10 o’clock, P. M. on Week days, and at 94 
o’clock A. M. on Sundays. . 

Each bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female bathers will 
be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. Those desiring towels 
- can obtain them of the Superintendent at three cents each. 

Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, and authority 
to withhold the facilities from all not conforming to these rules; and he 
will be required to render every assistance to applicants for Baths, who, in 
case of insult or deprivation of privileges otherwise than as provided for 
in these rules, can appeal to the Chairman of the Bathing Committee. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be allowed on the 
premises; and any person guilty of defacing the dressing-rooms, fences, or 
tanks, by writing, marking or cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or 
arrested, according to the nature of the offence. 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing-rooms, must be 
referred to the Superintendent, whose decision shall be final. 
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A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will preserve order 
and enforce these regulations in concurrence with the Superintendent. 
The Committee appeal to the honor and propriety of each bather to so 
use the premises, and regulate his or her conduct, as to make this experi- 
ment of Free Public Baths a complete success. 
Per order Committee on Bathing Accommodation, 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 


j Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1866. 


The opening of the baths was greeted with unexpected favor 
by the public, and, popular as the Committee deemed they would 
become, they were not expectant of such a degree of approba- 
tion as was manifested in their use. For the first month or so, 
it was as much as the several Superintendents — appointed by 
each Committeeman, respectively, for the bath-house under his 
.charge — could do to receive and dispose of the bathers with 
sufficient rapidity to clear the thoroughfares in the immediate 
vicinity ; the anxious throngs, in some cases, seriously impeding 
the public travel while awaiting their turn to bathe. By good 
management and proper system, however, an excellent routine 
was speedily adopted at all the houses, and the service was dis- 
charged satisfactorily to all, — the Chief of Police, at the request 
of the Committee, detailing efficient and affable officers, for the 
several establishments, to aid the Superintendents in their duties. 

It was soon found that the peculiar location and conveniences 
of the several baths attracted a distinctive class of bathers. 
Thus at South Boston, the accommodation being upon a beautiful 
beach, and only when the tide was at least half-high, large num- 
bers of ladies resorted thither as regular visitors; at the West 
Boston bridge, large numbers of young men, clerks and in-door 
mechanics, were constant bathers; at the Warren bridge, a 
goodly share of the North End working population were in 
attendance, including many women and girls; at East Boston, 
Arch Wharf and Dover-street Bridge, large throngs of the 
foreign population came regularly, and with evident advantage. 
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The experience gathered in a few weeks of the workings of 
the scheme, made it evident that for complete efficiency but one 
bath-house should be assigned to a single Committeeman. The 
Committee therefore addressed the following communication to 
the City Council :— 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
In Common Council, June 28, 1866. 


The Committee on Public Bathing Accommodations respectfully repre- 
sent to the Honorable City Council that they have so far carried out the 
design of their appointment as to establish six bathing-places in different 
sections of the city, and that they have subdivided their labors in the care 
of these places by each member taking one of them under his immediate 
direction. ‘This care is as follows :— | 


PATIIVRENEAIN: SOEGACH bie Sra Baw ¢ ogc lols seblsia pls ble bila a Gb was aiccteleere nies Arch Wharf. 
ATOR ERMAN) CoA RRTELD cris staiecamts eitteteleis icles aiwio ele = ke ells West Boston Bridge. 
COUNCILMAN (> LRABLON: © sic sels aie aicicnisle e's shee class sab RRO eielb South Boston. 
IOUNCLUMEANIEELATIE ule ecko sm p emiece vis eta nice tt eaus ga Oabewe a aie Warren Bridge. 
POUNGIUMANIE LIUTON sietsewicvsiste sth ete @aaiatales Bie tie e's ofa'ee Dover-street Bridge. 


The East Boston location is without any supervising member of the 
government, and the committee find it quite a burden, in view of the fact 
that none of their number reside in that section, to give it that attention 
which it deserves. 

The Committee therefore respectfully ask that their number may be 
increased by the appointment of one additional member, and would suggest 
that he be a resident of East Boston. 

For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 
Chairman. 


The result of this application was the appointment of Mr. 
Ellis; and under his supervision of the East Boston bath-house, 
the whole system of public baths proceeded admirably. 

It soon became evident that the appropriation made for the 
baths would be insufficient to pay all the bills contracted and 
protect the property acquired by the city till another season. 
The Committee, therefore, after a careful estimate of the needs, 
on the 9th of July made the following request of the city gov- 
ernment :— 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, July 9, 1866. 


The Committee on Public Bathing Accommodations respectfully repre- 
resent to the Honorable City Council that they have now in full operation 
six public baths; that they have made all possible arrangements for the 
most economical maintenance and use of the same; that they have allowed 
and approved bills pertaining to the same amounting to $13,395.34, which 
exceeds the appropriation allowed for the purpose by $3,395.37; that they 
estimate a further expenditure for the care of the buildings, tanks, etc., 
for the remainder of the season, and for the protection and custody of the 
property during the ensuing winter months, of about $7,000; and they 
therefore feel warranted in asking a further appropriation of $10,000, as 
suggested in the order accompanying, which the Committee trust the City 
Council will promptly allow. 

As incidental to the evidence of the sanitary value of these baths, as 
testified to by professional gentlemen, the press, and the remarkable 
healthfulness of the city,* the Committee take pleasure in submitting the 
following statistics of the use of the baths for the month of June, during 
a portion of which only were several of the baths in operation :— 


Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Total. 
No. 1, West Boston Bridge, 5,135 11,885 [None till July 1.] 17,020 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, 6,039 14,425 440 1,551 22,455 
No. 3, Sectional Dock, E. B., 695 1,535 262 825 3,317. 
No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad St., 2,351. «18,788 =-129—S «1,445 ~—-22,708 
No. 5. Foot of L Street, S.B., 3,417 3,404 263 714 7,798 
No 6, Dover-street Bridge, 8,410 26,962 356 3,044 33,772 


21,047 76,994 1,450 7,579 107,070 
For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars be and hereby is 
appropriated in addition to the sum already appropriated for the establish- 
ment of salt-water bathing-houses, and that the expenditures on said 
account be charged to the appropriation for Incidental Expenses. 


* Deaths for the week ending July 7, 1866, 57; population estimated at 200,000. 


As with the original appropriation, so this additional sum was 
unanimously voted by each branch of the City Council, and the 
success of the baths for the season fully assured. 

It was not unexpected that an interest would be felt, from the 
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example of Boston, by other cities in a similar method for the 
health and comfort of their people. Numerous verbal inquiries 
were made of the Committee relative to the baths, and in a few 
instances members of other governments visited them. The city 
of St. Louis made the following formal application for informa- 
tion on the subject :— 


Saint Louis, July 27, 1866. 
To His Honor the Mayor of the City of Boston :— 

Sir: — 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the St. Louis City Council 
to confer with the authorities of such cities where ‘‘ Public Baths” have 
already been established, beg leave to address you in connection with the 
matter. 

In doing so, the Committee would respectfully request your Honor to 
lend your kind assistance and advice in furnishing us copies of the ordi- 
nance establishing said public baths in your midst; also the rules and regu- 
lations for governing the same; and last, if possible, a copy of plans and 
specifications for erecting the same. Any expense which the City of Boston 
should experience by granting our wishes, the City of St. Louis will cheer- 
fully refund; and we have nothing to add but the assurance that whenever 
your noble city should call upon us for reciprocal services they will be 
granted with the utmost pleasure. 

Permit us to sign, with the greatest regard, yours, 


Most respectfully, 


C. R. FRITSCH 
E. C. KETCHUM, Committee. 


To this communication a Cetailed narrative of the origin and 
progress of the baths was returned, with a drawing of the Dover- 
street Bridge bath-house, and a working-plan of the tank of the 
Arch Wharf establishment. 

The baths were as promptly closed on the 30th of September, 
as they had been opened, in three instances, on the Ist of June, 
and the results of the season are embodied in the following 
tables, compiled from books (carefully kept by each Superin- 
tendent for the purpose) of which the following are miniature 
specimen pages :— 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Whole number of men bathers, . : ; ; : : . 100,913 
Whole number of boy bathers, . : : : ; : . 280,941 
Whole number of women bathers, : : F , ‘ - 14,050 
Whole number of girl bathers, . : ; ; : ; < BigsG 

Total baths given, . : : ; : , . 483,690 
The lowest number of bathers, at East Boston, . ; 4 - 28,590 
The second lowest number of bathers, at South Boston, . . 84,308 


The third lowest number of bathers, at Fort Hill, (Arch Wf.), 68,084 
The third highest number of bathers at West Boston Bridge, . 77,0838 
The second highest number of bathers, at Warren Bridge, - 108,004 


The highest number of bathers, at Dover Street Bridge, . etm Toad 
Total number of baths given, . 2 : : - 433,690 

Whole number of towels hired, . : : A ; 6,819 

Percentage of towels hired to the number of Pate ° : : .015+ 


Cost of the West Boston Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, . $4,213 04 


Cost of the Warren Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, : . . 2,357 82 
Cost of the East Boston Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, . ; ‘ . 2,772 55 
Cost of the Arch Wharf Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, . : : . 2,712 72 
Cost of the South Boston Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, ; ; . 2,308 25 
Cost of the Dover-Street Bridge Bath, to Dec. 1, 1866, . . 38,039 67 

Total cost, ; A , : . 17,404 05 

Average cost of each seein : : . 2,900 678 
Whole cost of baths to Dec. 1, 1866, : ; A : . $17,404 05 


Average cost of each bath given, : ; : : ; 4 04+ 
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The Committee present herewith three plans of as many differ- 
ent bath-houses — being Nos. 1, 4 and 5, and each peculiar in 
its construction or character. “No. |” (Plan No. 1)is a very 
good model for a bath-house, where the fullest accommodations 
in a floating house are practicable. “No. 4” (Plan No. 2) shows 
what can be secured where resort to docks is necessitated; and 
“No. 5” (Plan No. 3) where the natural beach can be used. 
These plans are so distinct and accurate that any explanation by 
the Committee seems unnecessary, save that the tide flowed 
continuously through the tanks, the sides and bottoms being 
constructed of timber separated an inch or less to allow of free 
circulation. The offices of the Superintendents were generally 
furnished with ice-water for drinking, looking-glasses, &c., for 
the public convenience. 

The experience of the past season prompts the Committee, in 
conclusion, respectfully to submit the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

That there be appointed annually hereafter a Joint Special 
Committee on Bathing and Public Water Accommodations. 

That the subject of Permanent Fresh and Salt-Water Baths, 
Public Washing-Houses, and Drinking-Fountains, be referred 
to such committee for special consideration early in the next 
municipal year. 

That separate and independent salt-water bathing facilities 
for women and girls be henceforth provided. 

That the Committee on Internal Health be requested to in- 
crease the number of Urinals, for public use, as. a sanitary 
measure. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

CHAS. W. SLACK, 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
ISRAEL 8. TRAFTON, 
HUBBARD W. TILTON, 
ELAM W. HALE, 
WILLIAM J. ELLIS, 


Committee on Free Bathing Facilities. 
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In Common Council, November 15th, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee appointed to procure plans and 
estimates for a monument in honor of the memory of those 
citizens of Boston who have fallen in the service of their country 
during the late rebellion, have attended to that duty and respect- 
fully submit the following 


REPORT. 


Under the authority given them the Committee advertised, on 
the first of May, for designs, specifications and estimates, and 
offered a premium of three hundred dollars for the design which 
should receive the approval of the City Council. Notwithstand- 
ing the small inducement offered for competition, the proposal 
of the Committee met with a most gratifying response. About 
thirty designs and models were received from architects and 
sculptors in different parts of the country. The number and 
variety of the designs, and the high standard of taste displayed, 
made the duty of selection one of great difficulty and delicacy. 

The designs were publicly exhibited, and the Committee 
delayed their decision for several months, in order that the 
merits of each could be presented and thoroughly canvassed. 
Gentlemen interested in art matters were invited to criticise 
them, and the choice of a large majority fell, without hesita- 
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tion, upon one design, and coincided with the choice of the 
Committee. 

‘It is with great confidence, therefore, that the Committee, 
confirmed in their own opinion by the opinions of those best 
qualified to judge in such matters, and with the cordial approval 
of His Honor the Mayor, with whom they were directed to con- 
sult, offer for the acceptance of the City Council a design for a 
monument made by Hammatt Billings, of Boston. 

The propriety of erecting a monument has already been dis- 
cussed and approved by the City Council, so that it is unneces- 
sary to consider that subject here. It would be proper to state, 
however, that among those who have visited the office where the 
designs have been on exhibition—and the visitors have been 
numerous and of all classes,—the feeling has been universal in 
favor of the erection of a monument which will be an ornament 
to the city, and an object of interest to citizens and strangers for 
all time. The cause which it is intended to commemorate, and 
the honor and dignity of the city demand this. Such a monu- 
ment, we believe, the city will have if the design by Mr. Billings 
is carried out. 

In the selection of a site for a monument, the Committee had 
little difficulty. Naturally “Flagstaff Hill,” the highest eleva- 
tion upon the Common,-was accepted as the only proper locality, 
and most of these who submitted designs, and who were familiar 
with the public places of the city, Sa themselves decidedly 
in favor of it. 

A very careful estimate shows that the cost of the proposed 
monument will amount to $100,000. When the appropriations 
for the present financial year were made, the sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars was added to “War Expenses,” with the under- 
standing that it was to be expended for a monument. As this 
sum will be sufficient to carry the work forward for the present, 
it is proposed that the additional sum required should be pro- 
vided for in the appropriations next year instead of being bor- 
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rowed now. The Committee would, therefore, respectfully ask 
for the adoption of the accompanying order. 


SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
JOHN S. TYLER, 
JOSEPH STORY, 
CLEMENT WILLIS, 
JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 
BENJAMIN DEAN, 


Committee. 


ORDERED: That the Joint Special Committee, appointed to 
‘receive plans and estimates for a monument, be authorized to 
contract for the erection of a monument in accordance with the 
plan designed by Hammatt Billings; the amount of said con- 
tract or contracts for all the work connected with the erection of 
said monument not to exceed one hundred thousand dollars, 
and to be charged to War Expenses. 


DESCRIPTION. 


To the Joint Special Committee of the City Council of Boston, 
appointed to report a plan for a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment - — 


GENTLEMEN: We give below a description of the design pre- 
sented by us to the Committee. It is proposed to erect this 
memorial on Flagstaff Hill, Boston Common, on an elevated 
platform 100 feet wide from east to west and 120 feet long from 
north to south, this platform to be approached by flights of steps 
on either face, the eastern face being the one represented in the 
drawing. The monument itself is divided into three parts or 
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stages. The lower stage, or plinth, is cruciform on its plan, and 
has upon its four principal faces panels for alto-reliefs of subjects 
connected with the war; these represent respectively, “ Volun- 
teers going to the War, parting with families and friends; ” 
“The Charge;” “The Victorious Return,” and “ Emancipation.” 
Above these panels each face of the plinth is crowned with a 
cornice and a group of emblems, the arms of the City, of the 
State, and of the Union, being interwoven with appropriate 
devices. On the sides of each projection are to be groups of 
trophies. 

The second stage is connected with the plinth by consoles, and 
is also cruciform on its plan, but the projections are slight, con- 
sisting merely of the columns of an attached order, which form 
on each face over the alto-reliefs a highly ornamental bordering 
for panels of inscriptions, large enough, probably, to contain all 
which it is desirable to embody in words. 

Above this stage the monument takes the form of a shaft, the 
lower portion of which is reeded, and has at each angle of its 
base the “ Fasces,” significant of the majesty and power of the 
law. Over the reeding a band of stars, each enclosed in a 
wreath, is intended to mark the number of the loyal States. 
The upper portion of the shaft is plain, with a necking and 
capital somewhat of the Roman Doric type, but enriched with | 
leafage. 

The whole is surmounted by a statue of Liberty represented 
as bringing peace by means of victory. She leans upon her 
sheathed sword and holds in her right hand the palm branch of 
peace, while above her head she elevates a wreath of laurel 
typifying victory. 

At either angle of the platform upon which the Monument 
stands, it is proposed to place a Sarcophagus draped with a 
flag and crowned with wreaths, marked respectively with the 
dates of the four years of the War, and the principal Battles of 
each year in which our soldiers were engaged. 
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The Monument measures thirty feet at the base, and one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, including the statue, which is 
twenty feet. The top of the platform gives a walk immediately 
around the monument, fifteen feet wide. : 


Respectfully y’r obt. servants, 
GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT. 
HAMMATT BILLINGS. 


Hon. 8. D. CRANE, 
Chairman Joint Special Committee. 
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In Board of Aldermen, September 24, 1866. 


ORDERED: ‘That the Committee on Police be directed to 
consider and report upon the expediency of purchasing a 
steam-tug for the use of the Harbor Police, and also estimates 
of the cost of the same. * 


Passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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Fire DEPARTMENT OFFICE, 
Boston, October 1, 1866. 
Hon. F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Mayor. 


DEAR SIR: — 

Learning that it is in contemplation to purchase and equip 
an Iron Steamboat, for use, in connection with the Police De- 
partment, in our harbor, I desire to suggest the propriety of 
having placed in her powerful force-pumps, which may be made 
available for fire purposes on the wharves or on board vessels. 

As early as 1835 plans were submitted to the managers: of 
the London Fire Brigade. to furnish them with an iron boat 
arranged with steam-pumps, &c., for fire purposes. In 1850 a 
steam-pump was placed in one of the numerous tug-boats upon 
the Thames. | 

Up to 1852 the most powerful hand-engines connected with 
the London Brigade were what were known as dock-engines. 

In 1854 two floating steam fire-engines were contracted for, 
for that brigade, at a cost of about $13,000 each, having very 
powerful pumps, capable of throwing a volume of water equal 
to two thousand gallons per minute. 

The use of these engines at fires has been a complete success, 
although the propelling power of the boats is hardly what it 
should be. : 

At the great fire of 1861, on Tooley Street, these engines for — 
a long time were all the force available, from the fact that water 
was scarce in the neighborhood, for the use of the land engines. 
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It seems hardly necessary that, with so extensive a water 
line to our city, I should explain how often a steam floating 
engine would be desirable in our harbor, the names of Deer 
Island, Flour Mill, and 4th of July fire at Hast Boston, Battery 
Wharf, Eastern Avenue, and many others are familiar to every 
citizen of Boston. 

The value of a Steam Harbor Police Boat at fires would pre- 
vent the removal of large quantities of merchandise by persons 
in small boats, an item not to be overlooked, as the land force 
in these cases is powerless. 

I have taken the liberty of calling the attention of your Honor 
to this subject, in the hope that, if any action is taken, the 
interests of our citizens and the protection of their property, 
which amounts to millions on the water line, from destruction, 
will receive the consideration which the importance of the sub- 
ject seems to demand. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN S. DAMRELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


CUS Day Oel a BO. 8) T: CONT 


In Board of Aldermen, November 12, 1866. 


The Committee on Police, to whom was referred the order 
of this Board, passed September 24, 1866, directing them to 
consider and report upon the expediency of purchasing a steam 
tug for the use of the Harbor Police; and to whom was also 
referred the communication of the Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department, suggesting that, in the event of the purchase of a 
steam tug, a powerful force-pump should be placed in her to be 
used in case of fire upon any of our wharves or on board of 
vessels; having given the subject that consideration which its 
importance demands, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT: 


Your committee were informed that a large number of steam 
tugs were for sale in Philadelphia, but upon their visiting that 
place they were greatly disappointed to find that only two tugs 
were in the market, neither of which, in the opinion of your 
committee, would answer the purpose, except at great expense 
for alterations and repairs. Upon their return through New 
York they visited the Superintendent of Police of that city, and 
made known to him the desires of the Police Department of 
this metropolis in regard to a steamer for the Harbor Police. 
They learned from him that the Police Department of New 
York had purchased a steamer, and after expending upon her 
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in repairs and alterations as much as her original cost, she was 
found not to answer their purpose, and the commissioners were 
then engaged in building a steamer for the Harbor Police which 
would meet all the requirements of the service. And the 
Superintendent from his experience, advised the committee not 
to purchase a second-hand boat, but to build just such a 
steamer as they required. That advice fully meets the views of 
the committee. : 

In regard to the suggestions of the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department, that steam-pumps be placed in the steamer, 
to be used in case of fire on the wharves, or on board of vessels 
in the harbor, your committee are unanimously of the opinion 
that the steamer should be furnished with such pumps for the 
purpose indicated. The importance of such a provision is too 
apparent to need enlarging upon, beyond the simple statement 
of the fact, that, to reach a burning ship in the harbor, for the 
purpose of extinguishing the flames, the only way we now have 
is to place one of the steam fire-engines on board a ferry-boat, 
which, upon approaching near enough to the ship to be of ser- 
vice would most probably, on account of its peculiar construc- 
tion, take fire; while an iron steam-tug constructed upon the 
plan proposed, would not be likely to meet with such a disaster, 
but would be, on many occasions, a powerful auxiliary to the 
regular Fire Department. 

In regard to the necessity for a steamer for the use of the 
Harbor Police, your committee are of the opinion that such an 
auxiliary to the Police force is greatly needed for the detection 
and prevention of .crime in our harbor. The present Police 
boat is schooner-rigged, and has a capacity of 42 tons. Against 
a head wind or tide, or in a calm, she is of course powerless, 
and rogues can easily escape. But with a fast steamer, so con- 
structed as to enable her to pursue all suspected boats, and 
overhaul all outgoing steamers, this arm of the Police force 
would be greatly strengthened and improved. 


HARBOR POLICE STEAM TUG.-: a) 


The Quarantine Department, during the spring months, find 
it almost impossible to board vessels with the row boat attached 
to that department; and last spring the Port Physician made 
application for the Police boat to be assigned for duty at Deer 
Island. ‘The request was granted; and, in consequence, for sev- 
eral months the services of the Police boat were required in 
another department of the Government. Should a steamer be 
used for the Police Department, the schooner “Quarantine ”’ 
could be transferred to the exclusive use of the Port Physician. 

In conclusion your committee would unanimously recommend 
that a suitable iron steamer should be constructed for the use 
of the Harbor Police, to be furnished with powerful steain- 
pumps, for use in case of fire on the wharves, or on board of 
vessels in the harbor, — and to that end they would respectfully 
request the passage of the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, 
SAMUEL D. CRANE, 


Chairman. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Police be authorized to 
advertise for proposals for the construction of a suitable iron 
steam-tug, to be furnished with two powerful force-pumps, for 
the use of the Harbor Police, and as an auxiliary to the Fire 


Department. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 12, 1866. 


Read twice and passed. 
Attest: | ; 
S. F. McCLHARY, City Clerk. 


Approved Nov. 13th, 1866. 
| F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 19, 1866. 


The Committee on the Overseers of the Poor have received 
from the Overseers the following communication. It so fully 
explains all that is desired by this most faithful and valuable 
Board of our fellow-citizens, that no words of introduction are 
needed from the Committee: 


Boston, 17th Nov. 1866. 
ALDERMAN GAFFIELD, 
Chairman, &c., §c. 
Dear Sir: 
The Overseers of the Poor desire to call the attention of 
your Committee, and, through them, of the City Council, to the 
importance of securing a site, without further delay, for the 
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Central Relief Building which has already been agreed upon, 
and for the Temporary Home which it is proposed to connect 
with it. 

The lease of the building now occupied as a Temporary 
Home will soon expire, and cannot be renewed except at a 
large advance. Meantime though the building has answered a 
good purpose for trying an experiment, it is quite inadequate 
for the permanent uses of such an institution. A more commo- 
dious and better ventilated edifice is essential to its success, and 
all are of opinion that no time ought to be lost in erecting one 
expressly for the purpose. Nor can we hesitate to renew the 
expression of our opinion, that without the Central Bureau, we 
can make but little further progress in organizing and econ- 
omizing the public charities of the City. 

Our Board, under its new organization, has now been in 
operation for more than two years, and we hazard nothing in 
saying, that, during this period, the poor of Boston have been 
more efficiently provided for than ever before, while, at the 
same time, a very large reduction has been made in the expen- 
ditures for that purpose. ‘The communication of our Treasurer, 
which accompanies this letter, will furnish ample testimony on 
this point. But our system of management must remain imper- 
fect until the buildings we have asked for shall have been 
supplied. We have looked around in vain for any existing 
edifices which will afford us the necessary accommodations, and 
we believe it to be for the interest as well as for the credit of 
the City, that a suitable site should at once be secured, and the 
buildings erected with careful adaptation to the uses for which 
they are designed. 

With this view, we have succeeded in obtaining for a short 
time the refusal of a lot of land, which seems to us the only one 
now in the market, of sufficient dimensions, in a desirable lo- 
cality, and at a reasonable rate. If it should prove, as it doubt- 
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less will, to be somewhat larger than may be found necessary 
for our purposes, the City will, as we think, be able to dispose 
of what is left at an enhanced price. Our only fear is that the 
opportunity of securing it may be lost, while the subject is still 
under consideration by the City Council; and we refrain from 
putting on paper any details of situation or terms, lest we should 
awaken a competition which might defeat our plans. 

If an order could be passed by the two branches during the 
coming week, giving authority to your Committee, at their dis- 
cretion, to purchase a lot of land for the buildings which have 
been named, at a price not exceeding $70,000, we have full 
confidence that a satisfactory result would be accomplished for 
something less than that amount. 

Your Committee will not fail to bear in mind that a consider- 
able sum has already been contributed from private liberality 
towards the erection of the Charity Bureau, and that, when it 
shall be completed, the rooms now occupied by the Overseers of 
the Poor will be vacant for other public uses, and the City Hall 
be freed from the inconveniences and annoyances resulting from 
its being the place to which all the poor of the City resort for 
inquiry and aid. When a new Temporary House, too, shall 
have been provided, the City will be relieved from the rent of 
the building now hired for that purpose. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten how large a part of the amount 
annually disbursed for the relief of the poor of Boston is derived 
from permanent Trust funds, for which the City is indebted to 
the munificence of the dead or the living, and which have consti- 
tuted no charge upon its own treasury. 

The proposed buildings may well be of the simplest architec- 
tural character, without costly ornaments of any sort, and the 
undersigned earnestly hope that there may be as little delay in 
their erection as may be consistent with durability and economy. 
But for the present we confine ourselves to expressing our unan- 
imous opinion that authority should at once be given to your 
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Committee to secure the only convenient and adequate site which, 
after much investigation, we have been able to find. 

Earnestly commending the subject to the favorable considera- 
tion and prompt intervention of your Committee, we remain, 
very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
JAMES L. LITTLE. 
EBEN’R ATKINS. 
JOSEPH BUCKLEY. 
F. E. PARKER. 
THOMAS BLASLAND. 
MARTIN GRIFFIN. 
WwW, B. SPOONER. 
LORING LOTHROP. 


P.S. Mr. T. C. Amory and Mr. Geo. S. Hale, of our Board 
are at this moment absent from the city, but both of them have 
been of the Committee which selected the lot, and both are 
most earnest in their approbation of the views contained in this 
letter. 


Boston, Nov. 17th, 1866. 
Hon. Rospert C. WINTHROP, 
President Board of Overseers of the Poor. 


Dear Sir, —I understand that the Board are about to recom- 
mend to the City Council the purchase of a site for the building 
to be used by the Public Charities of this city. As the govern- 
ment will very properly desire all the information that can be 
given in regard to the management and success of the new 
organization of the Board of Overseers, I think it desirable that 
jn some form the following facts should be stated, as upon the 
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success of this movement will depend their willingness to carry 
out the project now before them. 

The proposed plan, by which the most important, and as far 
as practicable, all the Charitable Societies of the city, can be 
brought under one roof, will be productive of great good. It will 
be the means of more liberal assistance to the poor; to those 
who are not entitled by settlement, as well as to those who are, 
and will tend most effectually to expose that class of persons 
who now live by imposing upon the various Societies. It will — 
provide for the Temporary Home, which is an Institution which 
cannot be dispensed with. 

The expenditures of the Board of Overseers of the Poor for 


the year 
1860 were $66,944 69 net Old Board. 
eee OO (.LOo 4 8 « &“ 


fee «6€68hi019 338 - 
Appropriation for State 
eee 36,012 42 «  « a paupers refused by City 
; Council. 
1864 “ 34,133 26 “ New Board. 


Seppe BTA 85 ee 


There was a slight increase of the expenditures last year, 
which will be continued hereafter, in a ae of the legisla- 
tion in regard to soldiers. 

When the continued high price of coal and other necessaries 
which we furnish the poor is considered, we can confidently state 
to the City Conncil that more than $50,000 per annum has been 
saved to the treasury. Our system of proceeding meets with 
very general approbation. The State authorities approve it. 
In the very few cases in which at first the change appeared as a 
hardship, the parties were at once relieved by the Charitable 
Societies of the city, we in turn assisting those who had a claim 
on the city, and had formerly been aided by those societies. 
This equitable distribution will be much assisted by the proposed 
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building. The amount of trust funds July 1, 1864, $146,387 24 
; July 1, 1866, 182,548 49 
Showing an increase by interest and extra dividends on bank 
stocks of $36,161.25, and all applicants within the conditions of 
the respective funds have been assisted. 
Very truly yours, 
OTIS NORCROSS, 


Treasurer. 


That the members of the City Council may fully understand 
the objects and work of the Temporary Home, we append a 
communication from Mr. Buckley, who labored earnestly with 
Otis Norcross, Esq., for the establishment of this useful 
institution. 


Boston, Noy. 17th, 1866. 
ALDERMAN GAFFIELD, 
Chairman of Committee on Overseers of the Poor. 


DeEaR Sir, — At your request I will give you avery brief, and, 
necessarily, a very hasty account of the origin and growth of the 
City Temporary Home. 

In 1857 the Board of Directors of Public Institutions was 
established, and superseded the annual committees which for- 
merly had the management of those institutions. They removed 
the Almshouse to Deer Island. This change left the Board of 
Directors, the Overseers of the Poor, and others without any 
place where they could provide for such persons as came into 
their hands between two o’clock (the hour of the sailing of the 
steamer) one day, till two o’clock the next day. To supply this 
want the Board of Directors, Overseers of the Poor, Police, &., 
made arrangements with Mr. Hill, the then City Crier, to feed 
and lodge such persons as these officers felt it their duty to 
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provide with temporary relief, and the bills for board were sent 
to the City for payment. 

After a time, I cannot now remember how long, the city 
authorities deemed it advisable to rent the house of the City 
Crier, and pay the expenses of it. The house was given in 
charge of the Board of Overseers, and called the “ City Crier’s 
House,” and the house remained in their charge till 1862, when 
its management became unsatisfactory to the City Government. 
Tu the early part of this year (1862) the joint rules and orders 
were so amended as to require the appointment of a Joint 
Standing Committee on Overseers of the Poor. This Commit- 
tee communicated with the Overseers, and an arrangement was 
made with them by which the house should be given in charge 
of the two Committees, viz.: the Committee on Overseers of the 
Poor, and a Committee of the Board of Overseers. 

Under this anomalous arrangement the two Conimittees were 
united, and were called the Committee on Temporary Home. 
This Committee at once leased a house in Charles Street, put it 
in order, and moved from the “City Crier’s House” to 
the new Home, in May 1862, at which time the lease of the 
house in Portland Street expired. The Temporary Home was 
continued under this management till the organization of the 
present Board of Overseers, when it was placed under their 
charge by Ordinance July 1864. 

This Home affords a temporary abode for women and chil- 
dren, and provides single meals for men, it shelters women 
bereaved, or deserted by their husbands, soldiers’ wives and 
widows, and others brought to distress under various circum- 
stances. It finds them employment so that they can support 
themselves, or helps them on to their distant homes or friends, 
or disposes of them in various other ways as the case may 
require. It receives foundlings and abandoned children. The 
unhealthy and undesirable are sent to the almshouse. The 


healthy and interesting ones are provided with parents and 
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homes where they receive home influences and education instead 
of graduating at an almshouse. From two to four in each 
month are thus provided, and it is gratifying to state that in 
almost every instance the families adopting these children 
become as warmly attached to them as if they were their own 
offspring. Lost children are restored to their homes, wet 
nurses are supplied, and about four hundred single meals a 
month are supplied to hungry people who are sent by the Over- 
seers of the Poor, Board of Directors, Police and others. The 
Home hasa few judicious rules—the result of experience,— a fixed 
bill of fare for every meal of the week. The House is scrupu- 
lously clean, orderly, and conducted with strict economy, and is 
believed to accomplish a great deal of good at an annual cost 
to the City of about $6,000 or $7,000. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH BUCKLEY. 


The estate referred to by the Hon. Mr. Winthrop is the Bar- 
nard estate, on the corner of Chardon and Hawkins streets, 
which contains 22,000 feet and can be purchased for $3.00 per 
foot, under a bond which will expire on or about the end of the 
present month. The situation is very near the City Hall, and 
the State House, and the business centre of the city, and also 
in that section whence come a large number of our applicants. 
The balance of land not needed for widening Adams Street, or 
for any public purpose by the government, can be readily sold 
for as much as it costs or for a higher price. 

Having thus presented the whole matter to the Council, the 
Committee having given the subject all the consideration that 
their time would permit, hereby express their cordial approval 
of the request of the overseers, and respectfully urge the 
passage of the following orders. 

For the Committee. 7 
THOMAS GAFFIELD, 


Chairman. 
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ORDERED: That the Committee on the Overseers of the Poor 
be authorized to purchase the lot of land on the corner of 
Chardon and Hawkins streets, owned by John M. Barnard and 
David Barnard, containing twenty-two thousand feet, more or 
less, at a price not exceeding seventy thousand dollars. 

ORDERED: That the Treasurer be authorized to borrow, 
under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the sum of 
seventy thousand dollars, to be applied to the purchase of a lot 
of land on the corner of Chardon and Hawkins streets, for the 
use of the Overseers of the Poor. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 19, 1866. 


Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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7. 


To the Honorable Council, City of Boston: 


The undersigned, printers to the City Government of Boston, 
respectfully petition your honorable body for an extension of 
their contract with the City for three years. 

We also represent that we have purchased, at great expense, 
type and materials to enable us to execute the work with prompt- 
ness and despatch. 

We are pleased to refer to any heads of the several depart- 


ments. 
Respectfully, 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON. 


In Common Council, Oct. 18, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Printing. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, 


President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 22, 1866. 


Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, 


Chairman. 
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WitwoeO BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 19, 1866. 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the petition 
of Alfred Mudge & Son, City Printers, for the extension of their 
contract with the City for three years, having given the subject 
deliberate attention, respectfully 


REPORT. 


The application of the City Printers is not without precedent. 
In the year 1862 the then City Printers secured an extension 
of their contract, which hitherto had been given only from year 


_to year, by express vote of the City Council. 


Your Committee do not refer to this precedent as any argu- 
ment for a favorable response to the present application. All 
will readily see how such a procedure might become exceedingly 
annoying to the officers of a succeeding administration having 
relations with the public printer. They allude to it simply to 
show that the petition now before the government is not an 
anomaly. 

The chief merit of any such application must be in a conjoint 
confidence, by all the heads of departments, in the integrity, 
fidelity and competency of the contractors for the time being. 
This confidence is expressed, in the present instance,—as will 
be seen by the testimonials accompanying this report,—by the 
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Secretary of the School Board, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Superintendent of the Public Library, the Clerk 
of the Lamp Department and Secretary of the Board of Engi- 
neers of the Fire Department, the Secretary of the Board of 
Assessors, the Superintendent of Public Buildings, the Auditor 
of Accounts, and, perhaps of most value, by the Clerk of Com- 
mittees, and by the City Clerk, all of whom have had intimate 
relations with the City Printers the past year, and in some 
instances have given work of rare exactness and value for their 
execution. These testimonials, as will be seen, are not mere 
complimentary forms, but cordial and hearty indorsements. 
The Committee would especially call attention to the letter of 
our excellent City Clerk, as the unbiassed opinion of a competent 
and universally respected officer. 

There are other considerations which favor this application, 
which your Committee regard as secondary to that just stated. 
These are: 

That the firm now discharging the trust have purchased, at 
considerable expense, type and. material to enable them to 
execute the city’s work with: promptitude and accuracy—an ex- 
pense which would have been warranted only on the supposition 
that they would hold the contract for several years ; 

That the price paid, under the contract, is one not likely to be 
lessened for a number of years, it being as low as it possibly 
can be and afford a remunerative compensation to the con- 
tractors ; 

That the experience thus far with the contractors has shown 
them to be masters of their business, and their work the acme 
of perfection in the printers’ art ; 

That they have systematized their general work so as to bring 
out the city jobs with unparalleled promptitude and accuracy; 
and 

That their office is so conveniently located on School Street, 
as, practically, to become almost a part of the city buildings. 


: 
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For these several reasons, but mainly from the confidence 
reposed in the present contractors by the City Officers, and the 
satisfaction expressed with their work, the Committee on Print- 
ing respectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying 
order : — | 

CHAS. W. SLACK. 
JOHN C. HAYNES. 
MOSES W. RICHABDSON. 


Committee on Printing. 


ORDERED, That the Committee on Printing be, and they 
hereby are, authorized to execute a contract for the City Print- 
ing for the term of three years in addition to the existing con- 
tract; and with the same covenant, agreement, obligations and 
mutual provisions as are therein contained. 


\s Ks, 
dé 
a. 


meetreke Ly NID) Pe, 


ROOMS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


Oct. 23, 1866. 

Mr. Mupas, 

Dear Sir: 

As you wished me to give you, in writing, an expression of 
my feelings regarding the manner in which you have done the 
printing for the City, so far as concerns the office which I 
fill, I will simply say that the neatness and beauty, and the 
promptitude with which the jobs, in all their variety and 
multiplicity have been executed, have given me entire and 
unqualified satisfaction. 

I think it worth while, also, in this connection, and in view 
of the purpose for which this writing is intended, to bear my 
testimony to the very neat appearance of your office, and last, 
but not least, to the gentlemanly bearing of those of your 
employees whom I am accustomed to meet, and their kind, 
courteous, prompt, cheerful, and patient attentions to me. 


Sincerely, 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary of the School Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ciry Hatz, Boston, Oct. 23, 1866. 


I am happy to be able to say, that the present City Printer has 
thus far done my printing to my entire satisfaction. I have had 
no reason to complain elther of want of promptness, or of accu- 
racy, or of excellence in mechanical execution. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


e 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Boston, 20th Oct. 1866. 
Messrs. A. Mupar & Son, 


City Printers. 
Gentlemen : — 


I shall be happy to state to any one who may wish for my 
testimony, that your work for the Public Library, since you have 
been city printers, has been performed with great promptness, 
and with excellent taste and judgment. We owe you our thanks 
also for the obliging disposition which you have uniformly mani- 
fested with reference to our various orders. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours, respectfully, 


C. C. JEWETT. 
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FIRE AND LAMP DEP’T OFFICE. 


City Hatt, Bosron, Oct. 22d, 1866. 


This is to certify, that never since my knowledge of city matters, 


has the Printing been so promptly and correctly performed as 
since it has been under contract to Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son. 


GEO. H. ALLEN, 
Clerk Lamp Dep’t and Sec. Bd. of Eng. Fire Dep't. 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICE. 


City Hat, Boston, Oct. 17, 1866. 


To the Committee on Printing. 


I take pleasure in saying that the printing for this office, by 
Messrs. Mudge & Son, has been executed with that neatness, 
correctness, and promptness unequalled during my three years’ 
experience, and would cheerfully recommend an extension of their 


contract with the City. 
Respectfully, 


BENJ. CUSHING, 


Secretary to Assessors. 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
City Hatz, Boston, Nov. 1, 1866. 
Hon. C. W. Sriack, 


Chairman Committee on Printing. 
Dear Sir: — 


It gives me much pleasure to say that Messrs. A. Mudge & Son 
have executed the printing for this department, to this time, in 
a manner highly creditable to themselves and satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 


JAS. C. TUCKER, 


Superintendent Public Buildings. 


GOLDY “ORB Oe OwNs 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS. 


Ciry Hatt, Oct. 23, 1866. 
To the Committee on Printing. 


Gentlemen :— 

I most cheerfully bear testimony to the accuracy, promptness 
and fidelity, with which Messrs. Mudge & Son have discharged 
their duties as Printers for the City of Boston, and can truly say 
that the ‘¢ Auditor’s Annual Report” came from their press with 
remarkable despatch and correctness, in clear, beautiful type, which 
speaks for itself. 

Respectfully yours, 


ALFRED T. TURNER. 
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OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF COMMITTEES. 
City Hatt, Boston, Oct. 15, 1866. 
To the Committee on Printing. 


I have great pleasure in stating that I have received every 
accommodation from Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son in the printing 
of papers and documents for the City, and that all their work has 
been performed in a very satisfactory and handsome style. The 
extra expenses which they have incurred to enable them to do the 
City work in a superior manner, will, I trust, cause an extension 
of their contract to be made. . 

JAMES M. BUGBEE. 


CULYAGOPABO S LON. 
CITY CLERK'S OFFICE. 
Oct. 16, 1866. 


Understanding that Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son desire to 
have their contract for the city printing extended for two or 
three years beyond their present engagement, it affords the 
undersigned great pleasure to state that Messrs. Mudge have 
given to this department the utmost satisfaction. 

In neatness, promptness, and accuracy, their work has 
especially excelled. 

Never have jobs been done so promptly as by this firm. 
The voting lists of this city, comprising fifty-seven forms, were 
issued by them in one half the time which has heretofore been 
devoted to this large work. 

The proximity of their office to the City Hall has also proved 
quite advantageous to the city ; and the undersigned recommends, 
as a measure of economy and prudence, that the prayer of the 
petitioners be granted. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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Contract for doing the City Printing, made between the City of 
Boston and Alfred Mudge and Son, May 18, 1866. 


This agreement, made this eighteenth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, by and 
between the City of Boston of the one part, and Alfred Mudge 
and Alfred A. Mudge, of said Boston, printers and copartners, 
_ doing business in said Boston, under the firm of Alfred Mudge & 
Son, of the other part: ‘ 

Witnesseth, That the said parties of the second part hereby 
promise and agree to and with the said party of the first part, that 
they will, in a good and workman-like manner, and to the ac- 
ceptance and approval of the Committee on Printing of the City 
Council, do and perform all the work of printing for the City 
Government of the said city, during the term of one year, from 
the first day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six, and thereafter until thirty days from such 
time as one or the other of said parties shall notify the other of 
its desire and intention to terminate this contract. 

In consideration whereof the said City of Boston hereby prom- 
ises and agrees to and with the said parties of the second part, 
that it will pay them for the said work at the following rates, 
namely : . 
COMPOSITION. 

For all book and pamphlet work, ordinances, reports, etc., etc., 
forty-four cents for each and every thousand ems; for tabular and 
column work, being that for which the workman is entitled to extra 
pay at the rate of one and a half price, sixty-six cents for each and 
every thousand ems; for rule and figure work, being that for which 
the workman is entitled to extra pay at the rate of double price, 
eighty-eight cents for each and every thousand ems, 


PRESS-WORK. 


For each token of two hundred and fifty sheets, medium-sized 
paper, printed on both sides, sixty cents; any number less than 
two hundred and fifty sheets shall be paid for as one token, and all 
above pro rata. 
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BLANKS ON FOLIO POST PAPER. 


For one quire printed on one page, one dollar and fifty cents; 
for one quire printed on two pages, two dollars; for one quire, 
printed on three pages, two dollars and fifty cents; for each 
additional quire to eighteen, twenty-five cents; for one ream, four 
dollars and fifty cents; any number more than one ream shall be 
paid for pro rata per ream; any number less than a ream shall be 
paid for at the contract price per quire. 


BLANKS ON LETTER, POST, AND FOOLSCAP PAPER. 


For one quire, printed on one page, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ; for one quire, printed on two pages, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents; for one quire printed on three pages, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents; for each additional quire to eighteen, twenty 
cents ; for one ream, three dollars and fifty cents. The conditions 
shall be the same as in the preceding article. 


BLANKS, BILLETS, NOTIFICATIONS, ETC. 


For fifty, or a less number, one dollar and twenty-five cents ; for 
one hundred, one dollar and fifty cents; for each additional 
hundred, twenty-five cents. 


[In case two thousand, or more, of any blank, billet, notification, 
or other job is required, covering one-fourth of a sheet, or less, of 
folio post, foolscap, pot, or letter paper, the blank, billet, notifica- 
tion, or other job is to be duplicated, and paid for by the quire or 
ream, as the case may be. For instance, tax-bills, and similar 
work, are to be duplicated to cover a half or full sheet, according 
to the number required, and to be paid for by the quire or ream, as 


the case may be. ] 
AUDITOR’S TICKETS. 


For one quire, one dollar and twenty-five cents; for each 
additional. quire to eighteen, twenty-five cents; for one ream, 
three dollars and fifty cents ; for each additional ream, two dollars ; 
the conditions are to be the same as in the preceding article. 


HAND-BILLS. 


For quarto size, per hundred copies, or less, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents; for each additional hundred copies to nine 
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hundred, eighteen cents; for each thousand copies, three dollars 
and fifty cents; any other size to be paid for at the current rates 
of first-class printing houses. 


POSTERS. 


For medium size, per hundred copies, or less, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ; for each additional hundred copies, fifty cents ; 
conditions to be the same as in the preceding article. 


VOTING-LISTS. 


For sixty forms, fifty impressions from each form, per form, four 
dollars ; for each additional impression, per form, two cents. 


CARDS. 


For school cards, size of ‘* Perkins’ No. 5,” printed on one side, 
per hundred copies, ten cents ; for complimentary or other cards, 
plain, printed on one side, per hundred copies, fifteen cents ; extra- 
nice work, such as printing in two or more colors, upon extra-size 
stock, or otherwise different from what is designated as plain work, 
to be paid for at such increased price as will make the aggregate 
compensation correspond to that of first-class printing-houses for 
the same work. 

MISCELLANEOUS JOBS. 


All work not herein specified is to be done at the current rates 
of first-class printing houses. 


—<—<$___—_. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


SUPPLY OF PAPER OR OTHER STOCK. 


The paper or other stock, used in the printing work, is to be 
charged to the city at the current rates of the commission houses 
in Boston, the printer is to be allowed a commission of five per 
cent thereon for ordering, storing, insuring, and caring for the 
same, vouchers in all cases to be produced. 


SUPPLY OF STATIONERY, LITHOGRAPHING, BINDING, 
FOLDING, AND STITCHING. 


All supplies furnished and work done by other parties than the 
contractor shall be under. the direction of the Committee on 
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Printing of the City Government for the time being, there being 
allowed therefor a commission to the printer not exceeding five per 
cent upon the lowest rates of first-class houses, and vouchers shall 
be produced ; but, if furnished or done by the contractor himself, 
to be paid for at such rates as would be charged by first-class 
houses in the same line. 


REQUISITIONS FOR WORK. 


All orders for printing and stationery shall be in the form of a 
printed requisition, furnished by the Committee on Printing to the 
several departments of the City Government for the purpose, 
which shall be signed by the heads of departments (or by assistants 
or clerks duly authorized), respectively, before the order is com- 
menced (if for printing) or executed (if for stationery), which 
reqnisition, together with a copy of each job of work shall be pre- 
served in books prepared for the purpose, as a voucher for the 
payment of the bill. 


PAYMENT OF BILLS. 


All bills shall be rendered monthly to the City Auditor, on or 
before the fifteenth day of each month, and with them, to the 
Committee on Printing, the books of requisitions and specimen 
copies of jobs of printing,—the latter to be examined by the com- 
mittee in passing upon the bills; and no bill shall be approved 
unless the corresponding requisition and specimen job are duly pre- 
sented ; and upon the back of each requisition for printing shall be 
- given the figures, in detail, which make up the charge of the job, as 
expressed on the face of the bill presented. 


It is understood and agreed, that in case the said parties of the 
second part shall fail at any time to execute this contract on their 
part to the satisfaction and approval of the committee aforesaid, 
the said city may, if it see fit so to do, terminate this contract, 
and thereafter provide no work to the said parties of the second 
part thereunder. 


In witness whereof, the said city of Boston, by Charles W. Slack, 
John C. Haynes, and Moses W. Richardson, the aforesaid Com- 
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mittee on Printing, and the said parties of the second part have 
hereunto set their hands the day and year first above written. 


City or Boston, by CHARLES W. SLACK, 
JOHN C. HAYNES, 
MOSES W. RICHARDSON, 
Committee on Printing. 


ALFRED MUDGE, 
ALFRED A. MUDGE. 
Signed and Delivered in presence of 
Sami F. McCreary. 


Stamp. 
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REMONSTRANCEHS 


OF 


J, E. Farwell & Co. and Rockwell & Rollins 


AGAINST THE 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF PRINTING CONTRACT 


TO 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON. 
1866. 


In Common Council, Nov. 30, 1866. 
Referred to the next City Council. Sent up for concurrence. 


JOSEPH STORY, 
President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 4, 1866. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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Boston, Noy. 23, 1866. 


To His Honor the Mayor, and the City Council of the City of 


Boston: . 


The undersigned respectfully petition your Honorable Bodies 
for a contract for the City Printing for one, three or five years 
from the close of the present City contract, at twelve and one-half 
per cent. less than the City is now paying, —/for which they are 
ready to give BONDS SATISFACTORY TO YOUR HonoraBLE Bopies 
FOR the faithful and prompt discharge of the same. 

In support of this petition, they respectfully present the facts 
set forth in the accompanying memorial, (marked A,) which 
memorial received the consideration of your Honorable Bodies 
by reference to a Special Committee, at a time when it was too 
late to reconsider the subject of the contract, as the Printing Com- 
mittee, by virtue of the City Ordinance, had already contracted 
for the same for one year. 

Your petitioners therefore take this method as the only way 
in which to secure a just consideration for past services. 

Believing that your Honorable Bodies will be disposed to do 
justice to your humble petitioners, they respectfully ask for a 
hearing before your Boards, before action is taken on the con- 
tinuation of the present contract. 

Believing that their petition presents stronger reasons for your 
favorable consideration than any other, they would respectfully 
ask for it your early attention. 

J. EH. FARWELL & CO. 
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A. 
To the Honorable the City Council of the City of Boston: : 


THE undersigned respectfully submit: That, under a formal 
contract with the City government, they have performed the 
printing for the City, for the four years last past; and that their 
work has been uniformly done with all reasonable promptitude 
and care, and to the satisfaction of all parties concerned : 

That this contract was made, in the first instance for one year 
only, at the moderate rate of thirty-five cents per thousand for 
composition; but in relation to the prices of labor and materials 
existing before the late war: 

That, before the expiration of that year, it became evident 
that a much larger amount of printing than heretofore would be 
required, demanding of the undersigned a much more exclusive 
occupation of their labor and materials in the business of the 
City, and a large outlay especially adapted to this purpose: 

That, accordingly, the Committee on Printing, with the appro- 
bation of the City government, thought it reasonable and just to 
extend the new contract to the term of three years, instead 
of one: | 

That this second contract was also made at the former rate of 
thirty-five cents per thousand, evidently to the benefit of the 
City, whatever advantage the undersigned might derive from it; 
since the prices of materials were then advancing, and continued 
to increase beyond expectation, in some instances fifty per cent, 
and sometimes at a still larger rate, and were so kept up dur- 
ing the war; and that under these disadvantageous circumstances 
they continued diligently and faithfully to comply with the condi- 
tions undertaken, and to perform the work entrusted to them: 

That, as the term approached for the completion of their con- 
tract, they applied for a renewal of it on precisely the same 
terms, except a commission of five per cent. on paper offered by 
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the Committee in favor of all proposals; and, as at present a 
certain diminution has taken place in the rates of articles used in 
their business, an opportunity was thus afforded to make up in 
some degree for past losses: 

They conceived, therefore, that their case presented the strong- 
est possible claim for the just consideration of the City govern- 
ment. ‘To their great surprise and disappointment, they now 
learn that it is proposed to award the contract for the City 
printing to other parties who can urge no such claim, and at a rate 
twenty per cent higher than that at which they have performed 
it for four years past, and are still willing to undertake it; 
namely, to allow forty-four cents instead of thirty-five for com- 
position : 

An addition of several thousand dollars would thus be made to 
the already heavy enough expenses of the City; and, conceiving 
that this would involve not only a hardship and a wrong to 
themselves, but would be a proceeding which could not fail to 
prove highly unsatisfactory to tax-payers in general; and beliey- 
ing that the project must have arisen from some unaccountable 
oversight or misrepresentation; and understanding that the 
extraordinary proposal above specified has not yet obtained 
legal force by the sanction of all branches of the City govern- 
ment, they respectfully solicit to it the deliberate consideration 
of the City government, in order that justice in the premises 
may be done alike to the interests of the City and to themselves. 


J. HK. FARWELL & CO., 


City Printers 
Boston, May 7, 1866. 
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Lo the Honorable the City Council : 


The undersigned, one of the parties who presented bids for 
the contract to do the City Printing, awarded in May last, re- 
spectfully remonstrate against the passage of the order now 
before you, for the extension of the present contract. 

The bid which we presented, as may be seen upon examina- 
tion, was much lower than the one accepted. We offered to the 
City a superior combination of materials, facilities and experi- 
ence. Our establishment was complete; and we had no occasion 
to purchase new type, as it is stated the contractors have been 
obliged to do. But the Committee, in the proper exercise of 
their discretion, rejected our proposal. Of that we have never 
complained, being content to wait the coming of another year, in 
the hope and expectation that if we should then present the 
most advantageous bid for the City, as we did this year, it 
would receive the consideration due to its merits. 

We are now surprised to find that an effort is made to extend 
the contract; for not only does the Ordinance provide for an 
annual competition, but the Committee, in issuing their blanks 
for proposals, expressly limited their contract to one year. We 
therefore feel bound to inform your Honorable Body, that we 
presented a bona fide bid; that we were fully prepared, with 
entirely new material, to execute the work in the best manner; 
and that our bid was lower, by at least ten, and probably twenty 
per cent., than the one accepted. ‘T’o that bid we should adhere 
to-day; and doubtless we should do so at the expiration of the 
existing contract. 

We therefore respectfully request that the matter may be left 
open. 

ROCKWELL & ROLLINS, 
Printers and Stereotypers, 
122 Washington, and 6 and 45 Water, Streets. 
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AN ORDINANCE 


TO 


ESTABLISH THE OFFICE 


Or 


HARBOR ENGINEER. 


1866. 


In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 29, 1866. 


Referred to the Committee on Ordinances. Sent down for 
concurrence. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Nov. 1, 1866. 
Concurred. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


CilieYer Qi BOS TON. 
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In Common Council, Nov. 22, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
referred the “Ordinance in addition to an ordinance relating to 
the preservation of Boston Harbor,’ having considered the 
same, respectfully recommend its passage. 

For the Committee. 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 
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IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ORDINANCE, 


In addition to an Ordinance relating to the preservation of 
Boston Harbor. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as fullows :— 


Section 1. On the first Monday of February, annually, or 
within sixty days thereafter, the Mayor shall nominate, and, by 
and with the consent of the Committee on Boston Harbor, 
appoint an Engineer on the Harbor, who shall hold his office for 
one year from the first Monday in April in the year in which he 
shall be appointed unless svoner removed; and he shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the Mayor; and vacancies may be 
filled at any time in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. He shall receive such compensation as the Committee on 
the Harbor, with the approval o! the Mayor, may from time 
to time determine. 

SecTION 2. Said Engineer shall, under the direction of the 
Committee on the Harbor, have charge of all matters affecting 
the Harbor of Boston where the City of Boston exercises juris- 
diction; and he shall perform such services, and furnish such 
information in relation thereto as may be required at any time 
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by the Mayor or said Committee on the Harbor. He shall have 
charge of the steam dredging machine owned by the City, and 
shall direct where and when the dredging for the City shall be 
performed. He shall have authority, with the approval of said 
Committee on the Harbor, to make contracts with individuals 
and corporations for dredging, fix the amount to be paid for 
such dredging, and make out the bills therefor, and deposit 
them with the City Treasurer for collection. All bills for 
materials furnished for the dredging machine, and for repairs 
thereon, shall be approved by said Engineer and by said 
Committee on the Harbor. 

Section 3. The Committee on the Harbor may contract, 
annually, on or before the first day of April, for the services of 
a Captain and Engineer of the Steam Dredging Machine owned 
by the City, and for the services of such other persons as may 
be necessary to keep said machine in operation; and may, with 
the approval of the Mayor, fix their compensation, and establish 
such rules and regulations for their conduct as they deem 
proper. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Oct. 25, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Ordinances be, and they 
hereby are, directed to report upon the expediency of making a 
change in the Ordinance in relation to the City Engineer’s 
Department. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, Oct. 25, 1866. 
Concurred. 


JOSEPH STORY, President. 


Approved. Oct. 26, 1866. 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 26, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, who were 
directed to report upon the expediency of making a change in 
the ordinance in relation to the City Engineer’s Department, 
having considered the subject, respectfully recommend the 
passage of the accompanying ordinance. 


For the Committee. 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 
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IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ORDINANCE 


RELATING TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING AND SUR- 
VEYING. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled. 


Section 1. In the month of January in each year, there shall 
be appointed a joint Committee of the City Council, to be called 
the Committee on the City Engineer’s Department, to consist of 
one member of the Board of Aldermen, and two members of the 
Common Council. The said Committee shall have the care and 
supervision of the City Engineer’s office; and the appointment 
and discharge of all persons employed therein shall be with 
their approval; and they shall fix the amount of compensation 
to be paid to said employees respectively; provided, that the 
same shall not, in the aggregate, exceed the sum appropriated 
therefor by the City Council. 


CITY ENGINEER. 


Section 2. There shall be chosen annually, on the first 
Monday of February, or within sixty days thereafter, by con- 
current vote of the two branches of the City Council, a City 
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Engineer. He shall hold his office for one year from the first 
Monday of April, in the year in which he shall be elected, 
unless sooner removed; and he shall be removable at the pleas- 
ure of the City Council; and vacancies may be filled at any 
time for the unexpired term. He shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the City Council may, from time to time, determine. 


Section 3. Said Engineer shall be the head of the depart- 
ment of engineering and surveying, and, aside from the special 
duties hereinafter assigned to him, shall exercise a general 
supervisory control of all matters within the department, and 
be consulted on all important matters relating to public 
improvements of every kind where the advice of an engineer 
would be of service. He shall be the custodian of all city 
plans not especially belonging to other departments, and keep 
the same classified and indexed, and may make such rules and 
regulations concerning the taking of plans from his office as 
he may deem necessary to insure their safety. 


Section 4. Said Engineer shall, by himself or his assistants, 
make such surveys, plans, estimates and descriptions, and take 
such levels, as may be required of him by the Mayor, the Board 
of Aldermen, the Common Council, or any Committee of the 
City Council, or of either branch thereof, or any Board estab- 
lished by the City Council, except, however, such surveys, plans, 
estimates, descriptions, etc., as are hereinafter specially assigned 
to the care and direction of the City Surveyor. 


SreoTion 5. Said Engineer shall perform all such services 
for the City of Boston as properly come under the direction of 
a, Civil Engineer,— taking charge of and superintending as 
engineer, all such structures and public works of the City as 
the City Council, or any Committee of the City Council, or of 
either branch, may direct; and under their direction he shall 
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prepare all plans and specifications for such structures, and 
shall prepare, or cause to be prepared under their direction, 
all contracts for the same. 


Section 6. Said Engineer shall make annually, or oftener 
if required, a careful examination of all the bridges within the 
City limits, and make such reports respecting their condition 
as to safety, need of renewal or repairs, as the exigency of the 
case may require. 


SroTion 7. Said Engineer shall, annually, in the month of 
January, present to the City Council a report in relation to 
his department (in addition to the report which he is herein- 
after required to make to the Cochituate Water Board), show- 
ing the number of persons employed, the detailed expenses of 
the department, the general nature of the work, the condition 
of all structures that come under his supervision, —that are 
in process of construction, or that have been completed during 
the previous year,— and such other general information in 
relation to the same as he may deem expedient. 


SEcTION 8. Said Engineer shall take such charge of Lake 
Cochituate, the aqueduct, lands, the Chestnut Hill and other 
reservoirs, and all other structures, works, and property 
connected with the Water Works, as the Cochituate Water 
Board may direct; and he shall perform all such services in 
relation to the Water Works as may be required of him by 
the Cochituate Water Board or the City Council. He shall 
cause accurate observations of the height of the water at the 
lake, the pipe chambers, and the several reservoirs, to be 
made daily, or oftener, at his discretion, in order to estimate 
the daily consumption of water in the City. 


Section 9. Said Engineer shall, on or before the fifth day of 
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May in each year, present to the said Water Board a report 
of the general condition of the Water Works, with a detailed . 
statement of all expenditures in his department, relating to the 
same, and such other matters as he, or the said Board, may 
deem expedient. 


CITY SURVEYOR. 


Section 10. There shall be chosen annually, on the first 
Monday of February, or within sixty days thereafter, by con- 
current vote of the two branches of the City Council, a City 
Surveyor. He shall hold his office for one year from the first 
Monday of April, in the year in which he shall be elected, 
unless sooner removed; and he shall be removable at the 
pleasure of the City Council; and vacancies may be filled at 
any time for the unexpired term. He shall receive such com- 
pensation as the City Council may, from time to time, determine. 


SECTION 11. Said Surveyor shall act as principal assistant 
to the City Engineer, and shall perform such services—not 
incompatible with a proper discharge of the duties hereinafter 
enumerated—as said Engineer may direct; and in the absence 
of said Engineer, by reason of sickness, or otherwise, said Sur- 
veyor shall, under the direction of the Committee on the City 
Engineer’s Department, act in his place. 


SecTIoN 12. Said Surveyor shall act as Secretary of the 
Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, of the Board 
of Aldermen, and shall furnish said committee, or such com- 
mission as may hereafter be intrusted by the City Council with 
the consideration of matters appertaining to the laying out, 
widening, or extending streets, with such plans and information 
in relation to any projects under consideration by them as they — 
may require. He shall keep a full and accurate record of all 
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their doings; and he shall have special charge of all surveys 
and plans relating to the laying out, widening, extending and 
grading of streets. 


Section 13. Said Surveyor shall prepare all orders, resolves, 
and other papers relating to street widenings, extensions, and 
alterations which said committee may require; and shall furnish 
the City Solicitor with all necessary descriptions for deeds of 
land bought or taken to lay out, widen, or extend a street, or 
for any special contracts or agreements relating thereto. 


Section 14. Said Surveyor shall keep a set of books show- 
ing all the debits and credits to each estate, the whole or a 
portion of which may be taken to lay out, widen or extend a 
street, or which may be assessed under any Betterment Law; 
and, if, in the opinion of the said committee the work of keep- 
ing such a set of books and other records ‘relating to street 
improvements, requires any special clerical assistance, the said 
Surveyor, with the consent and approval of said committee, may 
employ a suitable clerk, whose salary shall be fixed by said 
committee, and paid from the appropriation for laying out and 
widening streets. All bills for assessments made under any 
Betterment Law shall be deposited by said Surveyor with the 
City Treasurer for collection. 


Section 15. Said Surveyor shall annually, in the month of 
January, submit to the City Engineer a report in relation to the 
surveys made during the preceding municipal year, under his 
special charge, and such other general information, in relation 
to his special duties, as he may deem expedient; the said report 
to be transmitted by the City Engineer, with his own report, to 
the City Council. 


Section 16. The Ordinance relating to the City Engineer’s 
2 | 
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Department, contained in the Laws and Ordinances of 1863, is 
hereby repealed ; provided, however, that the engineer already 
elected shall hold his office for one year from the first Monday 
of April, unless sooner removed; and the City Surveyor shall 
be elected within thirty days from the passage of this Ordi- 
nance. 
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In Common Council, Nov. 22, 1866. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
We Dra Ge 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


READING OF A PAPER BY HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


A special meeting of the Board of Trade was held Noy. 19, 
1866, for the purpose of hearing a communication from Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, in relation to the management of Massachusetts 
railways, and especially in regard to the project of purchasing 
the Western. and Worcester Railroads. Hon. George OC. 
Richardson, President of the Board, occupied the chair, and 
introduced Mr. Quincy, who, after thanking the Board for the 
privilege afforded to him, proceeded as follows: 


Mr. Presipent, —I propose with your permission to call the 
attention of the merchants of Boston to a very important report 
that was presented to our Legislature at its last session. 
Reports of legislative committees are not generally popular 
reading. The required number of copies are printed, bound 
and shelved, and there is no more heard of them. I would, if 
possible, avert this fate from the valuable document to which I 
allude. 

A joint special committee, of which the Hon. E. R. Mudge 
was chairman, was instructed to investigate the management of 
the Western Railroad, and to consider the expediency of the 
purchase by the Commonwealth of its property and franchise, 
together with those of the Worcester Railroad. The testimony 
on which the committee based their report is appended, and 
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would, it seems to me, justify stronger language than they have 
used. Permit me to read from that report a single sentence. 

“Tt is quite time that the people of the Commonwealth should 
be informed to what extent their material prosperity has been 
limited and their reputation for enterprise impaired; and the 
committee know well that it is only necessary to promulgate the 
facts in order to arouse the pride of the State, which is so nearly 
touched, and to secure the adoption of such measures as will 
speedily and effectually remove the obstacles, and vindicate its 
just renown.” 

The vast importance of the subject will be seen from the state- 
ments made in the necessarily cautious language of a committee 
charged with the duty of assailing a great and powerful corpora- 
tion. 'The State advanced its money and loaned its credit to 
establish an economical conveyance from the West to New 
England. When the Western Railroad was first completed, 
these objects were to a considerable extent accomplished. Many 
more passengers and much more freight found its way here than 
under former conditions. But, as the West grew, freight increased 
and passengers multiplied till, at the present moment, the freight 
received at Albany alone last year amounted to four millions six 
hundred thousand tons, on an average fifteen thousand tons a 
day, the through tonnage arriving at Albany by rail from 1856 
to 1864, nine years, having increased 149 per cent. 

Now has this demand for increased facilities been met by 
corresponding accommodation on the part of the railroad ? 
What proportion of the treasure from the great granary of the 
West has been attracted by this route to New England? During 
the last ten years the Western Railroad have added two hundred 
and twelve (212) freight cars to their equipment — the Worces- 
ter Railroad not one. During the same time the New York 
Central, which is one of the continuations of this line, have added 
two thousand and ninety-five (2,095) to theirs, and increased its 
business four hundred per cent, while that of the Western has 
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increased but sixty-two, and, as “the increase of local freight on 
the Western Railroad is more than equal to the whole amount of 
its rolling stock since 1847,” it appears that for twenty years 
there has not been added one car to accommodate the freight 
business between Boston and Albany, for which purpose the road 
was expressly built. “And the through tonnage of the Western 
Railroad to Boston was a trifle greater in 1847 than in 1865 es 
the flour transported from Albany and Troy being 150,000 
barrels less in 1865 than it was in 1847. 

The engineers and railway officers, whose testimony is appended 
to the report, are of opinion that, with a double track and full 
equipment, the Western Railroad could do five times its present 
amount of business, and transport ten thousand tons a day, or 
two-thirds of the amount received at Albany. Now I maintain 
that at any time during the last twenty years the directors could 
have obtained an increase of their stock, which would have ena- 
bled them to place their road on this footing, and greatly to reduce 
their fares and freights. 

Millions of passengers pass throngh Albany every year; many 
of them wish to purchase the manufactures of New England, of 
which Boston is the depot. But they count the cost and find, 
during the business season, they can go to New York for two 
dollars, while it costs six to reach Boston. They can go from 
New York to Boston for five dollars, thus visiting both cities for 
an additional dollar. Js it wonderful, then, that the Western 
merchant goes to New York and seldom appears in Boston? It 
appears that it is cheaper to send freight from Albany to Spring- 
field by the way of New York than by the direct route over the 
Western Railroad. 

Who is responsible for this failure to meet the requirements 
of the public, and for the obstacles on this great highway which 
have turned from our State and city the harvest which the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country has placed at our disposal ? 

The management of the Western Railroad is confided to a 
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board of seven directors who have the entire control of the 
direct business between New England and the West. Three of 
these are chosen by the State, and four by the few shareholders 
who see fit to attend the annual meeting. At the last election, 
the board were chosen unanimously by a stock vote of about 
three thousand out of fifty-six thousand shares, more than half 
the whole three thousand being thrown by the president and 
directors. <A board, in the language of Cobbett, serves generally 
for a screen behind which one energetic man does all the busi- 
ness. Mr. Sherman, a State director, testifies that the manage- 
ment of the road is in the hands of the president and superin- 
tendent; they have meetings once a month; and if anything 
important comes up, it is brought before the board of directors. 

These directors meet once a year at Springfield, on the line of 
the road, and once a month in Boston, where they audit accounts 
of money paid, and attend to such matters as the president sees 
fit to bring before them. The State directors, “who have been 
used by the stock directors with the utmost courtesy and 
respect,’ coincide in opinion with Mr. Sherman, who “ does not 
think it the duty of a State director to favor a policy that would 
injure the corporation to the extent of depriving the State of its 
dividends in order to satisfy the public outside.” 

As to the other action of the board, Mr. Shaw testifies “ that 
any complaint among Boston people, or in the newspapers, is 
always brought before the board.” 

It seems that the president never meutioned “ the complaints, 
numerous, earnest, and of uniform tenor, from the various points 
west of Springfield, and especially from the city of Albany,” or 
the petitions of the Board of Trade in that city for relief from 
the obstacles to business, or of the unavailing remonstrances of 
individuals doing business on the road. 

Let it not be supposed that I intend to blame either the presi- 
dents of the Western or Boston and Worcester Railroads. On 
the contrary, I sympathize with them, in being compelled to 
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carry out a system at variance with the public interest. The 
position is an embarrassing one. Here are gentlemen chosen 
by the shareholders to look after their interests. They rightly 
assume that it is their first, if not their only duty to be faithful 
to those whose interests are confided to them, in insuring to 
them large, sure and immediate dividends. If these are satis- 
factory they should “let well enough alone.” They must grasp 
one per cent on a dividend, whatever it may cost the public. 
They must oppose every change which involves the possibility of 
a diminution of their profits, and all proposals for ulterior but 
contingent advantages. In short, they must see that the transi- 
tory interests of the few are not sacrificed to the welfare and 
improvement of the many. 

Now what are they to do? Shall they put down double 
tracks if the business of the road will warrant it? Shall they 
add to the depots? Shall they send out agents and turn all the 
business possible to their roads? Shall they, like other roads, 
have agents here to settle claims and questions arising with 
other connecting lines? Nothing at all ofall this. Their obliga- 
tion to the shareholders requires them not to do more business, 
but to find out how not to do it. 

Suppose these presidents had exerted their energies and 
accomplished four times the present amount of business, (and 
we know that this was perfectly practicable,) thereby increasing 
their dividends from ten to twenty per cent per annum, — would 
this have been a favorable result to the shareholders? Deci- 
dedly not. In a few years they would have repaid to their 
shareholders the whole capital they had paid in, and seven or 
ten per cent interest from the time it was paid, and by the terms 
of the agreement the State would then have had the cen to take 
the roads without further payment. 

Thus it appears the State and citizens have expended millions 
in endeavoring to facilitate intercourse with the West, and then 
have placed the entire and absolute control of the road in the 
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hands of men who are in no degree responsible to them, whose 
interest and whose duty, as they understand it, is not to do the 
very thing intended by the State and original subscribers. 

It is easy to see that under the present arrangement the inter- 
est of the corporation and that of the public must be antagonis- 
tic. The directors, as agents of the shareholders, must disre- 
gard the most vital interests of the country when it interferes 
with their profits and security as traders. The history of the 
Western Railroad only adds evidence to the fact that railways 
at present hold a power which should only be committed to a 
State, which must itself be responsible to the whole people, for 
whose use and benefit it holds the means of intercommunication. 

Since the publication of this report, the directors have in- 
creased their capital, begun to work upon the second track, and 
have added to their equipment. But this avails little, for we 
have seen that it is not safe to suffer the income of the road to 
increase in proportion to the business. The Legislature can take 
the stock of the Western Railroad to-day at less than par, and 
every dividend of ten per cent, when that right is exercised, will 
prove to have been in fact a dividend of three per cent on the 
capital. 

Can the fares and freight on the Western Railroad be reduced ? 
The answer to this question involves the prosperity of the State 
and city. Before proceeding, I would express my obligation to 
Mr. William Galt, of London, for many of my facts and even 
some of my phraseology, and call attention especially to two 
points — monopoly and wuste of power. : 

There are three kinds of monopoly — artificial, natural, and a 
combination of the two. 

An artificial monopoly is created by a law forbidding compe- 
tition. A natural monopoly arises from an invention being so 
excellent and secret that whoever uses it can set competition 
at defiance. The third kind of monopoly is’ exemplified in the 
railway system, where, from the circumstances of the case, the 
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invention can only be used by one party, or at most by two or 


three who combine, instead of competing, and divide the mo- 
nopoly they were intended to destroy. 

No presumed increase in the number of railways can alter 
their character as a monopoly. 

Patentees and authors have a monopoly for a limited time. 
They charge five, ten, twenty times as much for their works than 
they could do if no monopoly existed. The price falls, at the 
expiration of a copyright, from a guinea-dnd-a-half to two shil- 
lings. An author sometimes publishes at a low price, calculating 
on a large sale, but in most cases a high tariff pays best, and 
is accordingly adopted. 

But these monopolies differ in two very important respects 
from railway monopoly: their time is limited and their sphere of 
operation circumscribed. Ina few years,comparatively speaking, 
the most useful and important invention or discovery can be used 
by the public without any fiscal restriction whatever; and until 


that time arrives, if the price does not suit the public, they are 


neither compelled to use the invention nor to read the work. 
But the case is quite different with railways. The public must 
use them and pay the monopolist charge, not for a limited time, 
but in perpetuity, or at all events as long as our present system 
is permitted to continue. 

Waste of Power. — A locomotive can carry 200 tons of freight, 
or one thousand passengers. When the double track is down, 
and the road is fully equipped, the whole extra expense would 
be the wear of the carriages. The results of full trains at the 
present prices would be as follows, daily: 


10,000 tons at $7 : ; : ected $70,000 
6,000 passengers in their six trains at $6. . 36,000 
| $106,000 
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By the English estimate, as will hereafter appear, it would 
cost $126 to run a train 200 miles; to cover wear and auxiliary 
help over the mountains add fifty miles, and call the running 
expense $159. Twenty-seven passengers at $6 would pay the 
whole, and nine hundred and seventy-three could be carried for 
nothing. Two hundred tons of freight could be carried for $159. 
Twenty-three tons would pay the expenses, and one hundred and 
seventy-seven could be carried for nothing. 

Such is the waste of power on every train. It is as if a stage 
coachman should put on forty instead of four horses to draw the 
stage. 

A prevalent opinion is that the charges on a railway must be 
proportioned according to the cost of construction,—that when 
the cost is heavy the charges must be proportionably great. 
Now it is found that the English railways on which the greatest 
amount of capital per mile has been expended are precisely 
those on which the fares are the lowest. The Charing Cross 
Railway, for instance, cost a million and a half sterling, or seven 
million five hundred thousand dollars in gold per mile, a sum far 
greater than the capital stock of either the Worcester or 
Western Railroads; and yet passengers are carried at a lower 
rate than on some railways that were constructed at a hundredth 
part of that cost. The error arises from confounding the cost of 
the machinery by which the passengers are conveyed with the 
cost of the conveyance itself,—when the fares exceed the actual 
expense incurred in conveyance, it becomes a mere question of 
numbers as to what fares best pay. 

In the year 1865, it appears by their returns that these two 
railroads received for freight of merchandise, two millions five 
hundred and forty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty dol- 
lars 11-100 ($2,549,720.11). This is paid by the community 
as an indirect tax, adding so much to the various necessaries of 
life that come by this conveyance,— this, in many cases, forming 
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no inconsiderable component part of their cost. The practical 
right is conceded to the companies to make what charges they 
think proper; and, except in some extreme case, the public never 
hear of any complaint. It is stated, in the evidence appended 
to this report, that with auxiliary help over the mountains, the 
road is competent to run trains carrying two hundred tons of 
merchandise from Albany to Boston. What does it cost to run 
such a train? Mr. Galt says, “What could be more interesting 
to the public than to hear the chairman of the North Western 
Railroad inform his shareholders that the cost of coal at the pit’s 
mouth was 7s., and the carriage to London being so much a ton, 
they could deliver it at such a price which would leave a good 
profit. Now, the chairman never gives these details, but seems 
totally unable to comprehend any question put for the purpose 
of eliciting such information. There are secrets in every trade, 
and railway directors naturally wish to keep all information from 
the public that might raise a popular outcry against them. What 
is patent is the enormous loss the nation sustains, so long as the 
present system continues.” 

“ We have, however,” he adds, “ one case, and one case only, 
on record, in which the chairman of a railway company entered 
fully into the matter, giving the most minute details of expendi- 
ture, thereby showing the actual cost of conveyance of coal per 
ton to the metropolis, and incidentally to any other place. An 
outcry was made by the shareholders of the Eastern Counties 
Railway against their chairman for carrying coal at rates that 
did not pay. In answer to the charges he gave the following 
minute detail of expenditure signed by the traffic manager.” 

Mr. Gooch’s report: —“ This traffic is worked in full trains. 
Each train contains not less than thirty wagons at 64 tons each, 
190 tons net load, for which the sum paid by the contractor is 
8s. ‘Td. per train per mile, or about 4 penny per ton. The 
cost to the company is as follows : — 
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Lat. sLOcomoOtive POwWe¥© 4 50h oh sleietais Bites aly Saloon 9.68d. 
bid hn tr arab alt eine! fice ars) dad weihe Labebeit 50 
ea AA TOC AIUD S OU viteisus «ken aioiais’ if ol 1.00 
OTD ee OTANI Wi Wa Viv bis 24.4.2 «aks: \ sie Tact ate 1.00 
oth. Management and office expenses............ 1.00 


—— 


Total cost per mile per train of working expenses.13.18 


But as these trains return empty, only earning money in one 
direction, this account must be doubled, and would give a total 
sum two shillings two pence farthing, or 53 cents, to earn 8s. Td., 
or showing a profit of nearly 300 per cent. As the contractors 
found the wagons, which might be calculated at 33d. a mile, the 
entire expenditure would be brought up to 2s. 6d., or 60 cents, 
for the double journey. The cost, therefore, for conveying each 
ton of coal is 1s. 4d., or 32 cents, for a hundred miles.” 

Mr. Gooch goes a little beyond the actual expenditures in- 
curred in the conveyance of coal. ‘The Board of Trade in 
London distributes the general expenditure over all trains: 

“In regard to the traction of a locomotive, one thousand 
passengers may be regarded as a fair maximum load on the 
majority of our [the English] railroads. In all these calculations 
in reference to the expense incurred in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers by railway, it must be borne in mind that we have 
allowed no margin for profit; nothing but the bare current 
expenditure, and that which is sufficient to keep the road and 
stock in an efficient state of repair.” 

The following estimates of the English Board of Trade are 
made upon the principle that the ordinary current expenses of 
the establishment are paid, the railway kept in state of efficient 
repair by the substitution of new rails and sleepers for old ones, 
and all other work of a similar kind which may be necessary, 
such as keeping the rolling stock, engines, wagons, carriages, 
and tracks in order, replacing them by new ones when necessary. 
All this outlay is comprised in working expenses. 
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The average expenditure per train per mile, taking all the 
railways in the United Kingdom, has, according to the reports 
of the Board of Trade for the year 1863, been two shillings 
and seven pence (62 cents). But it is necessary to note the 
different items which go to form the whole, and this we are able 
to do from the data furnished by the companies and reproduced 
by the Board of Trade. 

It is to be observed that this average expenditure per train 
per mile includes goods, coal and other mineral trains, convey- 
ing two or three hundred tons each, as well as passengers. 


Average cost of conveying a train a mile. 


s. d. cts 

Maintenance of way and works...............0 08% 0 d5$ 11 

Sennier ote FG) 6 ee. ail, 8d wells QasQenees 

Repairs and renewal of carriages and wagons........ 0 24 5 

MEME AITC CATs... 6.5 sieeres eps a ceen since eee ete: Geist anne 
Rates and taxes 14d, government duty 1ld.. ....... 02d, vos 

Compensation for personal injury and loss of goods.... 0 04 1 

Legal and parliamentary expenses.........-.6...55- 0 03-1 

Miscellaneous working expenditures not included in 
EE er eared se atone e cetion dea es 0 2 4 
2 7 or63 


The first three items, amounting to 1s. 43d., or 33c., are direct. 
‘They are the actual expenses incurred in the conveyance of each 
train. The others, amounting to 1s. 24d. or 29 cents, embrace 
the general expenditure of the establishments, which must be 
paid, whether the train runs or not. 

Sir Morton Peto, in his “ Resources of America,” quotes a 
Mr. Lance, who has given a synopsis of the cost of maintaining 
six leading railways in England and America for one year, in 
which he makes the cost per train mile American more than 
double that of the English. This arises principally in the items 
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for “ Locomotive Power,” “Maintenance of Way,” and “ Renew- 
als of Rolling Stock.” The names of the railways are not given, 
but Sir Morton accounts for the difference “ from the fact that a 
large proportion of the cost of construction is thrown not upon 
capital but on revenue account. In America we find no less 
than 1s. 5d. (34 cents) per train mile, or nearly a quarter of the 
entire cost of working, spent in what is in reality an expendi- 
ture due exclusively to capital account. These railways earn 
much more than they distribute.” Another difference arises 
from the inferior quality of the fuel and the deficiency of 
engines. “The equipment of the line,” he says, “having been 
from the first imperfect, revenue is made to pay an undue pro- 
portion for repairs, renewals and additions to the rolling stock, 
and the wear of the rolling stock is more rapid by reason of the 
imperfect state of the road.” Under these circumstances no 
conclusion can be drawn as to the train cost per mile on a well 
built road fully equipped and paid for. 

Again a contest took place between the London and North- 
western, and the great Northern companies. The fares for 
passengers were, for the first class, each one hundred miles one 
shilling (24 cents) and ninepence (18 cents) or less than a 
farthing (half a cent) a mile, and for second class, in carriages, 
comfortably cushioned, one shilling and two pence, or a penny 
for seven miles. These trains carried on an average six hund- 
red passengers. ‘Two hundred first, and four hundred second 
class, the fares for the double trip amounting in all to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. The cost per train per mile was 
two shillings and seven pence, taking the double distance of four 
hundred miles. ‘The whole expense of the train, both the direct 
expense and the proportionate expense of management, comes 
to fifty guineas, and the receipts, as we have seen, to one hun- 
dred and seventy-four pounds, leaving a profit of nearly two 
hundred and fifty per cent on the conveyance of passengers by 
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each train. The loss was calculated to be one half per cent on 
their dividends. 

A similar contest took place between the Southeastern Rail- 
road and the Great Western for the London and Reading traffic, 
which lasted about a year and a half. Passengers were carried, 
per hundred miles, first class at the rate of two shillings and 
three pence (54 cents), second class one shilling and six pence 
(36 cents). 

In this case the chairman stated that the company lost nothing 
by the change in fares; they paid the same dividends, and were 
well satisfied to go on. Yet these roads were charging on one 
part of their lines ten tzmes as much as on the other parts, and 
on those parts where they were carrying lowest, their profits 
amounted to about 250 per cent in the cost of conveyance of 
each train. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Caledonian companies, 
in consequence of a dispute, reduced their fares to about one- 
eighth of the ordinary charges, from 8, 6 and 4 shillings to 1s. 
9d, and 6d. 

The Edinburgh paid one per cent per annum less to their 
shareholders; and the loss to the Caledonian was calculated at 
something less than one-half per cent on theirs. These fares 
were by all trains. The charge per hundred miles was, first 
class 2s. 3d. (54 cents), second 1s. 9d. (42 cents), third 1s. 2d. 
(28 cents.) ; 

If we put into a tabular form the original fares, the reduced 
fares and the loss of profits incurred by the reduction of the 
dividends will show thus: 


Original Fares, Return Tickets. 


$ c. $ c. $ c. Miles. 
London and Northwestern........ 14 40 960 — _ 3880 
BUPEMEEINOLUNCIN: «secs cc ee cee ek 14 40 960 — 410 
MEE UOT TG Gy os opis eleva s Ce es 2 40 180 — 184 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ......... 192 1 44 96 46 


SPRAUSTILGTL  SNLACEE ed dats Ye ie o's 1 92 1 44 96 oo 
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Reduced Fares, Return Tickets. | Loss in Per cent 


Div. per 
Sar. Cees, annum. 
London and Northwestern.... 1 80 1 20 2 40 4 
Chea IN OFbh Cri hocecus ac Sore hd « 180 120 —— 2 40 4 
BONtNeaStert DS seme nvgsashe oe «4 72 48 —— — — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... 24 18. 19. 4Oe 
RBM OUIUSINS cosas ite occas tel scat 24 18 12 2 40 4 


We have now before us the result, in a financial point of view, 
of very high, moderate, low, and extremely low prices, and we 
find that it makes comparatively but very little difference in the 
annual dividends, not exceeding in any case one per cent, whether 
they charge one farthing a mile for first-class passengers, or 
fourteen farthings, —the two extremes; and the others are in 
the same proportion. It however happens, that although the 
difference in profit is not great, fourteen farthings would invaria- 
bly pay better than one; and as the companies have no legal 
obligation to consider anything but their own interest, and, as it 
would increase the labor of their manager, they would adopt the 
fourteen if they have no other choice. The monopolist, having 
no fear of competition, has only to consider what rate pays him 
best, and adopts that rate accordingly. 

It is necessary for those unacquainted with commercial affairs 
to understand clearly the distinction to be drawn between the 
profits of a business and the interest or dividends which those 
profits will pay on the capital invested in it. The average 
returns of the railways in Great Britain show a profit of rather 
more than one hundred per cent, and these profits paid on the 
invested capital give a dividend of nearly four per cent per 
annum to the shareholders. 

Let us assume for a moment that the average prices per train 
in England are applicable to this country (and it is for those 
opposed to the project to show how they differ), and see what 
the result would be on the road between Albany and Boston. 
This road, in round numbers, is two hundred miles in length. 
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It has, with a little assistance at the summit, the power of carry- 
ing a train with two hundred tons of freight or passengers. The 
average cost of running a train in England is sixty-three cents 
a mile, or $126 for the route, or add, for additional power for 
fifty miles at the summit, $31.50, making together $159.50. If 
the Worcester and Western Railroads carry two hundred tons 
at the present price of $7, they would receive $1,400 for the trip. 
Or if they carried all the passengers they were able to at $6, 
they would receive $6,000. They have the power to do this, — 
the additional cost would be only the interest on the wear of 
cars and carriages. Or let us view it in another light, the effect 
of the reduction of fares on dividends. The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line and the Caledonian connect these two cities, which 
contain, with their vicinity, six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
During their contest, their fares were reduced to one-eighth of 
their ordinary charges, they carrying at the rate per hundred 
miles, first class, for 2s. 3d. (or, 54 cents), second, 1s. 9d. (or 42 
cents), third, for 1s. 2d. (or 28 cents,) or, on an average for each 
passenger, 41 cents. And the loss on dividends amounted, in the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, to one per cent per annum, and in the Cal- 
edonian, it was calculated at something less than one-half per cent. 

Now let the Albany road reduce their fares, not to one-eighth 
but to one-sixth of their present rate; i. e. one dollar from 
Albany, fifty cents from Springfield, and twenty-five from Wor- 
cester. With a similar increase of business as in England, the 
difference to the shareholders would consist in receiving nine 
instead of ten per cent per annum on their investment — a loss 
of about a hundred thousand dollars to the two roads and a gain 
of millions to the community. 

So much for English experience. The presidents of railroads 
in America seem to find it as difficult as the managers in England 
to ascertain the expense per mile per ton. And as we are 
informed by one of them that they never divide expenses except 


in their “report to the Legislature, which is made up arbitrarily 
3 
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the best way we can,” no satisfactory results can be obtained 
from them. We must therefore draw our inferences from facts 
stated in the evidence appended to the legislative report. 

General George Stark says, —“We are carrying freight to 
Chicago to-day for something like ten dollars a ton, a distance 
of about eleven hundred miles (1,100), or a little more than 
that by our route. I think we are not making any money at all 
on that to-day, but we are obliged to keep the market. Our idea 
is the more we extend our business, the cheaper we can do it up 
to the entire capacity of our road.” 

Mr. Chapin, the president of the Western Railroad, in remark- 
ing on the above, says: “Tn the case General Stark spoke of — 
carrying freight to Chicago — the price would be a cent a ton a 
mile. I presume his expenses to-day divided upon all his freight 
would be a cent and a half (14) a ton as actual cost, but I don’t 
think it would necessarily follow that he would lose money on 
that freight, although he is doing a certain amount of business he 
don’t get a cent for, for these cars would all go back empty.” 

According then to General Stark, a ton could be brought from 
Albany to Boston for two (2) dollars, the cars returning empty. 
Mr. Chapin thinks that his expenses divided on all his freight 
would be a cent and a half a ton a mile, or three dollars for that 
distance; but, as there is return freight which pays nine dollars 
a ton, to be deducted from the down freight, which would proba- 
bly amount to one-third, and reduces the actual cost of conveying 
a ton on General Stark’s estimate to $1.33, and on Mr. Chapin’s 
to $2, and as a ton is equivalent to two passengers, they could 
be brought from Albany to Boston certainly for a dollar each. 

I cannot conclude without a further quotation from Mr. Galt; 
he says: 

“The policy hitherto acted upon by railway directors, and, 
considering them as traders, not an unfair one, has been to keep 
the public in complete ignorance of the internal working of our 
railway system, so far as regards the extremely low rate at 
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which passengers and goods can be conveyed on railways.” But 
an ingenuous chairman might say: “The fact is that we and all 
the other companies can carry passengers at exceeding low rates. 
A first-class passenger we can carry four miles for a farthing— 
(one half of a cent), a- second-class six miles for a farthing, and 
a third-class ten miles for a farthing, and all beyond that, with 
fairly loaded trains, is profit.” “ When the public come to know 
that a passenger can be conveyed one hundred miles for two 
pence-halfpenny (or five cents), for which he is charged eight 
shillmgs and four pence (or two dollars), and that a ton of coal 
can be brought from the north of England for about a shilling 
(24 cents), the cost being there six or seven shillings, and the 
price in London four or five times that sum, it requires no 
prophet to foretell that the days of railway monopoly, in private 
hands, will in this country (England) soon be numbered.” 

‘A hundred miles for five cents. Ten cents to Albany! 
Twenty-five cents to Washington! Fifty-five cents to Chicago! 
It is absurd, impossible! Let us, however, look at the figures. 
The passengers in this case are third-class, whose carriages are 
no better than our freight cars. Those who are first-class of 
course pay the interest on the value of the carriages and for 
superior speed. General Stark runs his cars from Chicago and 
back, over twenty-two hundred (2,200) miles, for ten dollars, and 
Mr. Chapin thinks that it does not necessarily follow that he 
loses money by doing it. This is less than half a cent a ton a 
mile. Passengers, old and young, male and female, would not 
average over a hundred pounds apiece—twenty to the ton. He 
could, therefore, carry in freight cars twenty passengers one mile, 
or one twenty miles for half a cent, or one hundred miles for 
two-pence half-penny or five cents. 

Nor does it follow that General Stark must lose money at 
these rates. I believe he makes it. From.the West he runs 
with full trains of two hundred tons to a train, and receives two 
thousand dollars for the trip. 
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By the English estimate of 63 cents the train mile, it would 
cost 1,386 dollars to run 2,200 pee) which would leave a profit 
of 614 dollars. 

However great may be the benefits accruing to the natal 
from the low fare system, we have seen that they are unattaina- 
ble under the present mode of management. ‘The presidents of 
these roads would not be justified in trying experiments, or in 
sacrificing one per cent on the dividends of their shareholders. 
There is one mode of securing an advantage, whatever may be 
the cost of transportation. 

The State has reserved the right of purchasing both these 
roads by paying the par value of their shares, together with ten 
per cent on the Worcester, and seven per cent on the Western 
Railroad, from the time of payment, deducting any dividends 
that may have been received. By statements appended to the 
report the State could purchase the Western Railroad 


ROL ener e cate cata Sue ake ee a eth s ese src eee $7,371,817 
And The ‘Worcesterc10l, ..... 55 eee 7,988,455 


tT DOL Tons oof dence i's paalsts,, halund aes $15,355,272 
The net income of the Western Railroad last year was.. $1,226,653 
SW OTCRSLCT VOUT GAH os oe ee lstels > rsa ee 537,057 


Ota AL bbe Wid oaa bn ka ALTE ee ea, $1,663,710 
The State can borrow on a long loan at 5 per cent. 
Their annual interest would be on the Worcester. ..... . $849,200 
Western ose canescens 388,600 
$717,800 
Leaving a balance in favor of the transaction 
DEG aWe BUD (i. sible Qala Mas inte als Rk owe $1,045,910 


placing the shares in the Worcester at $160, and the Western 
at about par. Now can the million of dollars be applied to the 
reduction of prices of freight and fares? If these could be 
reduced 5-6 by the sacrifice of $100,000, what could be done 
with a million ? | 
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The plan I would propose for the consideration of the Board 
of Trade is the following: 

That the State should purchase the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad at $160 a share, and the Western Railroad for an equi- 
table price, payment therefor to be made by the issue of bonds 
for 50 years for 20,000,000 of dollars, at 5 per cent interest; 
the balance being devoted to providing large depots at the vari- 


' ous stations, particularly near deep water in Boston, and to the 


increase of the rolling stock to the full capacity of the road. 

Let the State, then, grant a permanent lease to the City of 
Boston, the city agreeing to pay the interest on the loan, to keep 
the road, bridges and rolling stock in good repair, and to spend 
any surplus income that may remain in reducing fares and 
enlarging and improving the facilities for business, — reducing 
the fare to one dollar a passenger, and two dollars a ton for freight 
from Albany to Boston,—as soon as cars, engines, and depots 
can be provided to meet the business requirements which must 
be the result of the change. 

By this arrangement the shareholders lose nothing, for they 
will receive an equitable price for their property. The State 
runs no risk, for the interest on its loan is guaranteed by the 
city. The city runs ‘no risk, for it holds a property that must 
eventually repay, with interest, whatever temporary sacrifice (if 
any) may be made in advancing its prosperity. 

The great objection to my proposition is the ownership of the 
Railroad by the State. The people have justly a want of confi- 
dence in the administrative ability of government officials. They 
demur at the vast increase of patronage which would thus be 
given to the government. 

Of course management by Government would never be allowed. 
But the ownership of property does not necessarily imply the 
intention to attend to the working thereof. A man is not obliged 
to navigate a vessel because he owns her. He will charter the 
ship, and retain control by the conditions of his charter party. 
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The cases are analogous. The State would hold, as she 
should do, the control of the great arteries through which ‘circu- 
late the vital currents which bring strength and wealth to her 
borders. By the terms of the lease she would fix the rates and 
fares at such low and uniform rate as she might deem necessary 
for the full development of the freight and passenger traffic of 
the country, subject. to such modifications as experience might 
suggest. At the present moment it is the word of the President ~ 
of a Railroad which makes the law. Consequently the business 
prosperity of Boston is dependent on the will of one individual, 
over whom neither city nor State has the least control. 

I would have seven Directors, four to be chosen by the City 
of Boston, on the nomination of the Board of Trade, and one 
by each of the cities of Worcester and Springfield, and one by 
the town of Pittsfield, in such a manner as the Legislature might — 
determine. One director should go out of office annually, and 
none of them should recewe any compensation whatever for their 
services ; neither should the manager of the road ever be a member 
of the Board. 'The duty of the Board would be merely admin- 
istrative, — to carry out the enactments of the law. They 
would be as free from government influence as are the Directors 
at present. ; 

All, in fact, which is asked of the State is to give, on ample 
security, her guarantee for the payment of a certain specified 
interest, reserving to herself the right to intrust the management 
of the property to those whom she may consider competent to 
the charge. The officers on a Railroad, it must be remembered, 
are constantly before the public, whose interest it is that they 
should be efficient and faithful. Any deficiencies would be 
reported at once, and remedied by the proper authorities. 

The city might also be required to furnish track and motive 
power to any person wishing to use the road, charging a regular 
price for the power, track, and depot accommodations. This 
would open the whole freight and express business to direct com- 
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petition. We would no longer be obliged to pay twenty-five cents 
for sending a book five miles on the railway, when we could 
send it by mail to New Orleans for four. We have seen that 
Gen. Stark can afford to carry a ton from Chicago to Boston, 
1,100 miles, for less than five dollars. Now for that distance 
the regular freight for boots and shoes is $1.88 the hundred 


pounds, or per ton of 2,000 lbs., $37.60, while the express com- 


panies at their reduced rates charge $4 the 100 lbs. — or per ton 
of 2,000 lbs., $80.00. In England the more valuable articles of 
traffic, such as general produce and merchandise, are managed by 
Transportation Companies there called Carriers, who collect the 
goods at the point of shipment into their own yards (connected 
by side tracks with the different railways), load them in their own 
freight cars, and superintend their movement to: the place of 
destination. The railway corporations furnish merely the road- 
way and motive power at a given price. In this way the road- 
way is as accessible to the carrying trade as the Erie Canal is 
to the boatmen forwarding on that route, and a competition is 
created as open and free as over a public highway — the best 
possible guarantee of low prices the public could desire. The 
system I have suggested could not until the present time have been 
successfully carried out. There was no bridge over the Hudson 
at Albany, and the ground required for the host of cars which 
must be in use could not have been found. Now however the 
bridge is built and the improvement of the harbor sanctioned by 
the Legislature has provided land by hundreds of acres, in the 
centre of the city, where these cars owned by the merchants 
themselves, and loaded at Chicago can literally “dump ” their 
grain into the hold of a sea-going steamer of the largest class. 
The management and control of railroads once transferred to 
the capital, we shall begin to realize the commercial advantages 
of our position. Boston is two hundred miles nearer to Hurope 
than New York. Her harbor accommodations are better and 
more extensive, and for five months in the year she has superior 
advantages from the termination of her lines in deep water. 


peter cetrente 
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Reduce fares to the rate proposed, and within three years the 
improvement in the harbor will be completed, and there will be 
no need of appealing to patriotism to build steamers. “The 
breeze of sentiment will be superseded by the trade wind of 
interest.” 

I am well aware that the managers of railroads throughout 
the country will look on the proposition to make so great a 
reduction of fares with distrust. They may say “that it is a 
most preposterous plan, utterly unsupported by facts, resting 
entirely upon assumption,’ the very language that was used by 
Colonel Maberly, the secretary of the General Post-Office, when 
Rowland Hill proposed to reduce the postage to a uniform rate, 
— from sixpence (12c.) to a penny (2c.) We all know the tri- 
umphant success that has attended the measure, both as a finan- 
cial advantage and a national blessing. It was not many years 
before the number of letters in England increased from seventy- 
five to seven hundred millions per annum, and gave a greater 
revenue than under the old tariff. oi 

Citizens accustomed to the old monopoly will say your 
prices will never pay the cost of running and keeping the road 
and rolling stock in repair, and provide also a million for the 
payment of the State’s interest. My answer is, that the expe- 
rience in England shows that freight and passengers are trebled 
by sucha reduction, and treble the through, with a moderate addi- 
tion on the prices of way business, will raise the amount. But 
it is not essential that it should pay at once; ultimately it will 
do so. The City of Boston is not entering into a speculation 
for profit. Whatever the corporation lose, the City and the 
people will gain ten times over, in the increase of the taxable 
value of their property, and in the decrease of the price of all 
the necessaries of life. J assume General Stark’s price of a 
cent a ton mile, or two dollars from Albany to Boston. By the 
tariff of the ‘Worcester and Western Railroads, which is 
before me, the regular through price is $7.40 per ton, or 74 
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or, by special rates, 60 cents a barrel for flour. There were 
brought to Boston last year 1,426,373 barrels. At two 
dollars a ton, allowing for no increase of business, two- 
thirds of this amount would come by the direct route over the 
Western Railroad, and save the people near half a million of 
dollars on this single item. | 

Sir Rebert Peel, in 1841, said in effect to Parliament, “ Give 
me a direct payment of five millions per annum, and I will 
reduce the taxation on tea, coffee, sugar, and all the necessaries 
of life, to the amount of twenty.” He redeemed his pledge. 
He reduced the revenue derived from those sources that 
amount, and the increased consumption arising from the reduction 
of price made up three-fourths of the loss to the revenue, and the 
income tax paid the rest. A statesman like Sir Robert Peel would 
say to the Legislature of Massachusetts, “Purchase these roads, 
and put a direct tax on the State of a million of dollars (one-half 
of which will be paid by Boston). Put the freights from 
the West at a price that will only cover the cost of repairs 
and transportation, and you will return to the people annually 
millions in the reduction of the prices of corn, flour, wheat, pork, 
beef, wool, cotton, cheese, butter, coal, iron, and in short, of 
every production of your country, to the universal relief of the 
poorer and commercial classes. You will double the taxable 
property of your capital, and of every town and city on the line 
of the Railroad, or connected with it. You will enable the poor 
man to travel, not alone, but with his wife and children, and you 
will connect New England indissolubly with the West. “ But such 
bold legislation can hardly be expected, and we must be satisfied 
if we gain, even at a temporary loss, some of the benefits thus 
indicated. 

In favor of this reduction of railway fares, it should be re- 
membered, first, that we begin with a lee-way of over a million 
of dollars, by the superiority of credit of the State, indorsed by 


the city and secured by the railway, and an exemption from the 
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payment of dividends; that the gain in the business and wealth 
of the city would be an offset to any loss that might occur; that 
after a fair trial the city may revise the rates, so as to reimburse 
herself, principal and interest. 

Mr. Galt is of opinion that by the purchase of railroads, and 
paying for them in government securities, the expense both of 
freight and passengers, can be reduced five-sixths —.the very 
amount I propose. Parliament, through the foresight of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, has this year for the first time 
power to make the purchase, the subject is being discussed 
in various parts of the country, petitions will be sent in 
praying for such action, and they will be successful. I confess 
a desire that the State of Massachusetts should have the honor 
of inaugurating a movement that will confer untold blessings on 
the whole civilized world; that will take the control of the rail- 
roads, those arteries of the State, from irresponsible parties, 
whose interests are adverse to the public, and place it in the 
custody of the State and city, to be managed as they should be 
by the people for the people. 


On motion of Mr. 8. R. Spaulding, the thanks of the board 
were voted to Mr. Quincy, and he was requested to furnish a 
copy of his communication for publication. 


And on motion of Mr. Nazro, the same was referred to the 
Committee on Transportation, Messrs. Walker, Stetson, and 
Quincy, being added thereto. 
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Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


See onre Octre Db: O Si ll OrNy, 


Pusiic Liprary, November 22, 1866. 


His Honor Frederic W. Lincoln, Jr., Mayor of the City of Boston : 

Stir: I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith, the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, prepared in obedience to the fourth section of the 
Ordinance relative to the Public Library, passed on the 20th 
of October, 1863. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


CHARLES C. JEWETT, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE ° 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In obedience to the requisitions of an Ordinance con- 
cerning the Public Library, passed October 20, 1863, the 
Trustees have the honor to submit to the City Council 
their Fourteenth Annual 


Ry thie Pe Oe Ree 


The year which has passed has witnessed greater 
industry and more labor in all branches of the library 
service than during any previous year of its history. 
The details of this work are fully given in the documents 
accompanying this Report, which are worthy the careful 
attention of every friend of the institution. very fact, 
which will show the use as well as the abuse of its 
privileges, deserves thoughtful examination, not only in 
reference to its present administration, but also in regard 
to the future good will of the citizens and residents to 
whom its treasures are intrusted. 


The first of these documents, appended to this Report, 
and marked A, proceeds from the Examining Committee, 
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appointed under the 6th section of the Ordinance, and 
consisting of five citizens at large, with a member of the 
Board of Trustees as Chairman. The Committee for the 
present year are, James M. Barnard, Esq., Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, D. D., Walbridge A. Field, Esq., Loring 
Lothrop, Esq., Dr. Francis Minot, with George Ticknor, 
Esq., as Chairman. The fidelity and minuteness with 
which these gentlemen have pursued their investigations 
will be best appreciated by those having knowledge of 
the history, wants, and rapid development of the Library. 
No committee for many years, if ever, has given so 
much time and patient consideration to the annual 
examination. 


The second of these documents, marked B, is pre- 
sented by the officer directly in charge of the institution. 
It embraces full details of every department, with all the 
statistics and figures necessary to a full understanding of 
the present condition of the Library. We think that it 
will be found to contain more information of importance 
to the City Council and to the citizens, than is to be 
found in any previous Report from the same hand. No 
one can finish its perusal without forming a just estima- 
tion of the difficulty of reconciling the largest possible 
use of the books and periodicals with that degree of 
safety which the Trustees are bound to provide. 


By the third section of the Ordinance under the pro- 
visions of which the Library is administered, the Trustees 
are required to enumerate, for the information of the 
City Council, certain facts which are always given by 
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the Examining Committee and by the Superintendent 
with more fulness of statement than is desirable from 
the Trustees. ‘The condition of the Library, the num- 
ber of books that have been added during the past year, 
with an account of the receipts and expenditures,” will 
all appear with sufficient distinctness in the documents 
which form part of this Report, without repetition here. 
It may be remarked, however, that the library year, so 
far as the Annual Report is concerned, does not corre- 
spond with the fiscal year of the City; and that, there- 
fore, the only correct information as to its real financial 
position is to be obtained from the Reports of the City 
Auditor, with whose figures, taken monthly, it is, per- 
haps, unnecessary to remark, the accounts of the insti- 
tution must necessarily agree. 


By far the most important of the acquisitions of the 
Library during the past year has been the collection of 
books, heretofore in charge of the Deacons of the Old 
South Church, and known as the Prince Library. The 
agreement under which it was intrusted to our care is 
printed with the documents accompanying the Report of 
the Superintendent. Of the collection itself, it is not too 
much to say, that it forms an invaluable addition to our 
resources. ‘The original publications relating to early 
American history have, year by year, become so costly, 
as to place them almost beyond the reach by purchase 
of any public institution with limited resources. When 
this collection has been arranged in proper condition for 
public inspection, according to the terms of its deposit, 
it will be found to contain but few volumes which had 
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previously been upon the shelves of a library already 
comprising nearly 130,000 volumes — and but few that 
are contained in other libraries of this vicinity. 


The magnificent silver vase presented by public sub- 
scription in 1835 to the Hon. Daniel Webster, has been 
given by a few of our citizens to the City of Boston, to 
be forever kept in the Public Library. As a testimonial 
honorable alike to the great statesman, and to the 
community which had so largely reaped the benefit of 
his intellectual labors, it is a part of the history of the — 
City, and as such deserves a position of permanent 
deposit, where it may be seen by future generations. 
The measures adopted by the City Government to insure | 
its safety will, it is presumed, be entirely sufficient — ' 
and such regulations, governing its exhibition, will be 
made by the Trustees, as will tend to secure the same 
result. 


In considering the circulation of the Library during 
the past year, it is apparent that the use of -the better 
class of books has increased, although the whole number 
of books taken out is a few less than in the previous 
year — the number being 193,197, or 1,480 only less than 
in 1865. When it is recollected that the novels, which 
had been filled up to about 6,000 volumes when the 
Library re-opened in September, and of which a larger 
use is made than of the other classes of books of the 
Lower Hall, were necessarily withheld for some time from 
circulation, in order to prepare suitable Finding Lists, it 
will readily be seen that this fact alone accounts for the 
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numerical decrease. Still farther, since the investigations 
conducted at the time of the annual examination dis- 
closed that, previous to August Ist, but 4,965 of the 7,672 
volumes of novels on the Shelf-lists were upon the shelves, 
and in proper condition for general use, there must 
necessarily have been an increased circulation of other 
classes of books. It is in many respects fortunate that 
the wear and tear of the Library falls mainly upon the 
class of works of the smallest relative importance among 
its possessions, and which can generally be so readily 
replaced when worn out or lost. 


The attention of the City Council is respectfully 
desired to the statement of facts relative to the practical 
operation of the new systems of delivery, both in the 
Reading Room and in the Library. It will be seen that 
while the public have been denied no desirable privi- 
lege, the Library has largely gained in order, system, 
knowledge of its visitors, protection of its property, and 
in the statistics needed for its careful and efficient ad- 
ministration. It will also be seen, that, while no plan 
of general circulation can insure the return of every 
volume loaned, under the present arrangement each 
book will be definitely traced at the very date when it 
should be made apparent that it has not been returned 
by the individual to whom it is charged. The return of 
the book, or its equivalent in value, is secured from every 
honest borrower, while the dishonest or unfaithful 
borrower will be cut off from a further enjoyment of 
the benefits of the institution. Itis perhaps too much 
to expect, however desirable such a result might be, 


that among the multitudes enjoying the blessings of the 
: , 
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Library, every one should feel that the books were as 
much a trust to each and all of the inhabitants of 
Boston, as they are to the Board of Trustees, to whose 
care they are specially committed. 

Experience alone can determine whether further 
changes will be needed in the systems at present in 
successful use. The Library has grown so enormously, 
and its uses and abuses have sprung up so rapidly, that 
it is not strange that the difficulties of its proper adminis- 
tration have proportionately increased. That these have 
been in some degree surmounted is apparent from the 
fact that the institution was never before doing such 
good service to the community for whose improvement it 
was founded. A larger use would undoubtedly be made 
of the books in the Bates Hall had not an unfounded 
impression got abroad that they were for consultation 
and not for circulation. This mistake, however, is gradu- 
ally correcting itself, as its visitors become more frequent. 

In conclusion, the Trustees would renewedly commend 
the institution to the City Council, with the assurance 
that it never was in better condition to answer the 
expectations of the public, and to administer to the 
intellectual wants of every class of our population. 


All of which is respectfully submitted by 


WM. W. GREENOUGH, 
GEO. TICKNOR, 

J. P. BIGELOW, 
NATH'L B. SHURTLEFF, 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH, 
JOHN S. TYLER, 
JOSEPH STORY. 


Pusuic Liprary, 16th Nov., 1866. 


jes 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


The Examining Committee appointed for the year 1866, in 
obedience to the Ordinance establishing a Public Library, ask 
leave to 


REPORT. 


First, concerning the Books, always the main object and interest 
of every such institution, whether their acquisition be regarded, or the 
use that 1s made of them afterwards. 


The whole number of volumes in the Library, as returned by 
its officers, exceeds, at this moment, one hundred and thirty 
thousand. Above twenty-four thousand of them are in the Lower 
Hall, being the popular books which are oftenest wanted, and 
which are therefore placed where they will be most easily and 
pleasantly accessible to all, for the freest use and circulation. 
The remainder, which are in the Upper or Bates Hall, are 
equally open to all for reference and consultation ; and, although 
portions of them, like the Bowditch and Prince collections, can, 
from the conditions on which they were originally given, never 
be taken out; and although others, from their rarity or costli- 
ness, can be taken out only after permission granted in writing; 
still, it should be borne in mind, that by far the larger part of 
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this rich and excellent collection of books in the Bates Hall is 
open to free circulation. The Committee suppose that no library 
in the world, of equal size, is so trustingly offered to a large 
population as this one is. 

The whole one hundred and thirty thousand volumes are dis- 
tributed into classes, which, unless in especial cases, like the 
Bowditch and Parker collections, are so arranged by subjects in 
the different alcoves, and so entered by their titles in the Shelf 
lists and in the Accessions’ Catalogue, that it is easy to learn 
what books in any branch of human knowledge,— as, for instance, 
can be found in the 


Natural History or Political Economy, 
Library, and even exactly when each one of them was acquired. 

Thus, in General Literary History and Bibliography there 
were in the Library on the 1st of August, 1865,—which was the 
date of the last examination, — more than twenty-two hundred 
volumes, to which, in the following twelve months, were added 
one hundred and thirty-nine. Of Cyclopedias and Dictionaries 
of General Knowledge there were, August 1, 1865, above 
twelve hundred volumes, to which were added during the year, 
thirty-eight. In General History and Geography there were, a 
year ago last August, above five thousand nine hundred volumes, 
to which above an hundred have since been added. In American 
History, general, special, and local, including Biography, Travels, 
Historical Documents and the cognate branches, but not includ- 
ing Literature, there were in August, 1865, by a somewhat 
restricted reckoning, above eleven thousand six hundred vol- 
umes, to which there were added, during the year, more than 
seventeen hundred, without counting the Prince collection, which 
is rich in the earlier history of New England, but which has 
been too recently acquired to be yet arranged and catalogued. 
Of the History and Literature of all other countries, ancient and 
modern, there were, in August, 1865, above twenty-nine thousand 
seven hundred volumes, to which there have since been added 
above eight hundred. And, in the Physical and Exact Sciences, 


f 
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there were, in 1865, more than five thousand and three hun- 
dred: volumes, to which above an hundred have since been 
added. 

It would be easy in the same way to consider other depart- 
ments, like the Transactions of Scientific and Learned Societies, 
and Periodicals bound up for use, which now make above ten 
thousand volumes; works in the Useful and Fine Arts, which 
make above four thousand six hundred; and works of Fiction, 
which make above seven thousand. But it cannot be needful to 
go further. The preceding account of such large masses and 
groups of books in the Library will show to any person in the 
habit of considering similar subjects, both the general character 
of the collection and its general purpose of being made available 
for the wants of the community at large, outside of what are 
called the three professions. 

Of the groups already noticed, those which will attract most 
attention by their large numbers, are probably embraced 
in the department of History,— and especially of American 
History, — and of Fiction in all its many forms. But, when the 
wide and increasing importance of the first is considered, and 
the great popular demand for the second, we can hardly adjudge 
the numbers in either to be too large, though we may regret that 
there is such a strong and preponderating taste everywhere, in 
our own age, for frivolous forms of fiction. 

As a general remark, we would add, that, so far as we were 
able to examine,—and in several departments our inquiries were 
somewhat severe,— we think that the selection of books has 
been judicious, and that the Library is well fitted for its more 
important popular purposes. Indeed, the extraordinary popular 
use that has been made of it, and the very wide interest that has 
been felt in it, seem to leave no reasonable question on this 
point. We suppose it to be admitted that the Library is a 
judicious one for its wider and more general purposes, and that 
it is doing its work well throughout the community. 
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But of three large departments, somewhat separated from 
these more popular purposes, it may be needful to speak more 
specifically. We refer to those of Religion and Ethics, Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and Jurisprudence and Law. 

The first constitutes the division which includes Theology and 
Practical Religion, Ecclesiastical History, Morals, Metaphysics, 
and Social Science. On the Ist of August, 1865, there were 
embraced in this division more than ten thousand two hundred 
volumes, and in the next twelve months there were added above 
twelve hundred. These numbers are large; but they do not 
seem unreasonably so, when the high claims of the whole division 
are weighed. It is gratifying to add, both from our own exam- 
ination and that of our predecessors, that we believe it to be the 
best and most satisfactory collection of such books to be found 
in the City, taking all the religious sects together. 

The same general facts, we believe, may be stated, after similar 
investigations, concerning the collection of books in Anatomy, 
Surgery, Medicine, and whatever else is embraced under the 
Healing Art. It makes now almost exactly four thousand two 
hundred volumes, without reckoning a considerable number of 
books in Natural History and the related branches, which are 
usually brought into this division. We commend its protection 
to the Trustees, and especially we ask the purchase of new 
annotated editions of old medical standard works, and the sub- 
scription to one or two important periodicals besides the excel- 
lent ones now received, which will keep the Library fully up 
with the progress of medical science. It is, we suppose, a good 
collection. now, and undoubtedly the best in the City; but it is 
important that it should be watched, and continued such; for, of 
all the professional men in our City,—and, indeed, of all men 
among us whose pursuits are mainly intellectual,—none, it is 
believed, are so little able to provide themselves with the books 
they need as our young medical students and our young practising 
surgeons and physicians. And yet, upon the proper training of 
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these very men depends, in no small degree, the sanitary con- 
dition of our people. From regard to our own welfare, therefore, 
we should carefully foster this department of our Library. 

In Jurisprudence and Law, the case is partly different. The 
collection is not so large; and, though we believe it to be well 
selected, we should be glad to see it moderately increased 
soon. There were, however, more than seventeen hundred volumes 
embraced in iton the 1st of August, 1865, and above an hundred 
were added during the following year. But the number of per- 
sons using it is much smaller than that of the persons who use 
many other portions of the Library. The reason is plain. The 
offices of our lawyers are full of elementary and practical legal 
works ; the ample Law Library in the Court House is easily acces- 
sible to such persons in the profession, or even out of it, as may 
desire to consult any work it contains; and the State Library, 
which has a collection of books on American legislation and 
jurisprudence such as we could not hope to gather except by long 
years of labor, and a wholly disproportionate expenditure of our 
means, is open to all our citizens alike. While, therefore, we 
hope that the Public Library may continue to be — as it is now,— 
strong in whatever relates to Natural Law, to International Law, 
and to general Jurisprudence, we do not see a sufficient reason 
why it should enter into competition with the large collections of 
law books which already exist among us, and which seem to 
satisfy the general wants of the community as they are under- 
stood to do those of the profession. 

Among the other departments which are prominent is that of 
Administration and Public Service, — that of Political Economy, 
—that of Natural History, which has been very costly, — that 
relating to Patents in the United States, in Great Britain, and in 
France, which is very ample and satisfactory, — and that relating 
to Music, on which Mr. Bates expended a considerable sum out 
of his second munificent donation of fifty thousand dollars. 
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The Committee have thus gone over the Library with some 
care — sufficient to show them that its different parts have been 
judiciously considered and maintained. They do not, however, 
intend by this to say, that any one of its departments is as com- 
plete or as strong as it is desirable that it should be. On the 
contrary, the fact, as they are aware, is far otherwise. The 
Library is everywhere incomplete. But they wish to say, 
considering the state of knowledge in the world — considering 
the special wants of our community— and considering the 
means and resources at the disposition of the Library, that its 
different departments taken together constitute an important, 
judicious, and well proportioned whole. 

But if it be not such—if books, such as are wanted, are not 
to be found in any of its various divisions, it is, in no small 
degree, the fault of the public, and especially of those persons 
who miss what they inquire for, when they resort to its cata- 
logues and shelves. For, by one of the standing “ Rules,” given 
from the day the Library was opened fourteen years ago, to more 
than sixty thousand persons, asking for its privileges, each one 
of them, who does not find any book he may need, when he 
inquires for it, has been “ particularly requested to enter its title 
on a card which the Librarian will furnish for the purpose.” 
This request has been urged in every mode of solicitation 
within the power of the persons having control of the institution. 
Kspecially five or six years ago it was repeated and re-enforced 
by a printed notice, of which a copy was put into every book 
loaned during a fortnight, thus bringing it afresh and very 
pointedly home to several thousands of the persons most 
frequenting the Library, and, therefore, most interested in having 
it thoroughly supplied with all needful books. But the number 
of books thus asked for, which had always been small, and, in 
three successive years had been less than fifty each year, was 
not materially increased by this urgent appeal. In the Library 
year 1864 it was only sixty, and in 1865 only fifty-eight. In 
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the last year ending August 1, 1866, by uncommon exertions 
and personal application it was raised to three hundred and six, 
—a number still greatly less than it should be, but which it 
seems very difficult to increase. The same urgency, however, is 
continued. The card is always ready at the distributing desks 
to be filled up with the title of any book that may be desired . 
and, if no obvious objection to its purchase exists, it is immedi- 
ately ordered by the Superintendent, and as soon as it arrives 
notice by post is sent to the person originally desiring its 
purchase, informing him that it has been received and that it 
will be retained five days subject to his order alone. 

Of the three hundred and six books asked for this year, forty- 
six were already on the shelves, having been overlooked from 
carelessness on the part of those asking for them; one hundred 
and thirty have come to hand; two only have not been ordered ; 
and the rest are expected, so soon as they can be found and 
despatched by the agents of the Library, chiefly abroad, who 
have been directed to purchase them. It is, we suppose, difficult 
to do more in this direction for the increase of the Library 
without more co-operation on the part of the public. 

One principal reason why this co-operation has not been 
obtained is, we apprehend, that the real character of the Library 
and its very wide purposes have never been fully understood. 
For it is not, like the British Museum, nor like the great libraries 
in Paris, nor like the Library of the Vatican, nor, in short, like 
any of the large and precious collections of books, which in their 
appropriate ways render constant service to the cause of human 
improvement in other countries. or these institutions are not 
open for a free circulation of their treasures. No attempt is 
made to administer them for the practical benefit of a whole 
people. They are, in fact, really important to scarcely any 
persons except scholars, or the few who make careful investiga- 
tions into particular subjects, and who are able to resort to the 
reading halls of these institutions during the restricted number 
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of hours and days when they are open to any body. But our 
own is a library for an entire community, which, by its free 
schools and general intelligence, is remarkably well fitted to 
avail itself of a privilege so great; and we know of no way in 
which it can be thoroughly and readily enabled to fulfil its 
important duties except by warning voices and counsels sent 
from all sides indicating to its officers the books that are most 
needed. Let all, therefore, ask in due form for such books as 
they may really desire to read or use, but cannot find on its shelves 
and in its catalogues. It is more important that one good book 
should be bought which is vouched for as positively wanted by 
some person who will therefore be tolerably sure to use it, than 
that many equally good books should be bought, which it can 
only be hoped will be wanted, but which, after all, may remain 
for years on their appropriate shelves untouched, except when 
they are annually dusted and accounted for. 

Nor is there danger by this mode of supplying, in part, the 
real wants of the public, that the Library will become embar- 
rassed by worthless books, or that its regular increase in the 
highest departments of knowledge, and by the constant addition 
of the most important and the rarest works in those departments, 
will be either restricted or retarded; for the Trustees of the 
Library, with their Committees and Superintendent, will always 
decide, not only what amount of their ‘resources can be judicious- 
ly expended in any given department, but what individual books 
shall be bought in each; and they will always be held rigorously 
responsible that a becoming selection shall be made, and a 
becoming proportion observed. The difference will be, that, 
under such a system of practical administration, the Public 
Library will become every year more and more absolutely 
adapted and fitted to the real, ascertained, recorded wants of 
those for whose benefit it was established, whether they are 
persons of the humblest or the highest culture, whether they 
need the commonest or the rarest books; and that it will thus 
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grow to be what no other library in the world has either 
attempted or desired to- becgme — a powerful and direct means 
for the intellectual and moral advancement of a whole people, 
without distinction of class or condition. And this, we believe, 
can be done easily, wisely, and well. It is, from its very nature 
practical and effective. It falls in with the habits of our people 
and with the spirit of our institutions. 

But there is one class of books for the purchase of which 
those in charge of the Library can have little assistance from 
those outside suggestions which, in all other respects, are so 
desirable. We refer to new and popular publications which 
should be obtained as soon after they appear from the press as 
their fitness can be ascertained, and, therefore, sometimes before 
there is opportunity for inquiry and suggestions by others. 

The task is a difficult and delicate one, but so far as numbers 
and promptness are concerned it seems to have been performed 
successfully. By returns made to us, it appears that in the two 
years ending August 1, 1865, two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-two volumes fresh from the press were received at the 
Library, without reckoning more than one copy of any one work 
though several copies were often bought; and it appears further, 
that in the year ending August 1, 1866, there were received 
seventeen hundred and forty-five. Nine-tenths of these, we be- 
lieve, were published in the United States, and they were offered, 
with many others not accepted, by the Boston agent of the Library 
at two hundred and seventy-three different times, or, upon an 
average, more than twice a week. The rest were either obtained 
from the European agents of the Library, who always have small 
sums in hand to buy important new books as they come out, or 
were obtained from other booksellers here, or by donations of 
friends. Most of them were English. 

There seems, therefore, no doubt that quite as many books 
fresh from the press, and especially from the American press, 
have been bought during the last three years, and quite as 
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promptly as it was possible to ascertain whether they were worth 
having or not. If any mistake has, been made, it has, we think, 
been made on the other side, from buying too many new books, 
and too promptly. At any rate, if there were any delay in pro- 
curing even a single new book, it was only necessary to ask for 
it in the prescribed form and it would at once have been bought, 
if no moral or other sufficient objection existed against its pur- 
chase. But we have heard of no such delay. 

In order, however, to facilitate in every way that is in our 
power the purchase of books for the Library, and to do ourselves, 
as well as we can, what we ask others to do, we subjoin a list of 
books, in different departments, which we commend to the con- 
sideration of the Trustees. Probably it may not be deemed 
advisable to buy them all at once, nor may it be possible to 
obtain them all, as some are old and rare, but we doubt not that 
what is best and most judicious for the Library will be done. 


SECOND, concerning the CaTALOGUES. Next in importance to 
the books themselves are the Catalogues, which alone can make them 
easily accessible and practically useful to the community for whose 


benefit the Library has been established. 


But of the Catalogues it is hardly necessary to speak at all. 
They have been fully described and explained in earlier Reports, 
and, what is of more consequence, such of them as have been 
published have proved eminently satisfactory to the multitudes 
who have used them. They have, in fact, we believe, left nothing 
to be desired, so far as the Bates Hall is concerned. 

In the Lower Hall, they are not now in a state so satisfactory. 
This is owing to the bad condition into which the whole collec- 
tion of books in that part of the Library gradually fell during 
the few years preceding the last examination, in consequence of 
a great abuse of its privileges by those to whom it was opened; 
in consequence of the shameful mutilation and defacement of its 
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books; and in consequence of their disappearance in such num- 
bers that it seemed as if those who borrowed them were, from 
the imperfection of the record and of the administration, invited 
to wrong-doing. But new regulations and arrangements have 
been adopted, which, it is believed, will remedy these great evils 
either largely or wholly, while at the same time they already 
facilitate the use of the institution and increase its benefits. To 
this condition of things the Catalogues and the Shelf-lists of the 
Lower Hall will, as soon as possible, be accommodated. For 
the most practical purposes, the work is already completed. 
For the rest, it is in progress. 

One suggestion, however, for making the Library more exten- 
sively useful by means of its Catalogues, your Committee will 
offer to the Trustees for their consideration. 

It is founded on a wish often expressed that the titles of such 
books as are from time to time acquired by the Library, should 
be earlier and oftener made known to the multitudes interested 
in them, whether they are books fresh from the press, or works 
both old and rare. So far as the Lower Hall is concerned, this 
has been done annually for eight years, and has been followed 
by a materially increased use of the books. But this is no 
longer deemed often enough, and in the Bates Hall it will not be 
done nearly so often — probably, as heretofore, not more fre- 
quently than once in five years. 

No doubt such an annunciation of the books at short intervals 
as they arrive, would excite that just and enlightened curiosity 
for their contents which it is always desirable to excite, and 
would cause them to be more read. It has, therefore, been 
proposed to publish their titles occasionally in our newspapers, 
or to print them on slips, accessible to those who frequent the 
Library and to whom they should be freely given. But our 
public journals would hardly, without ample compensation, give 
them the large space they must occupy, and would not, after all, 
carry them to precisely the persons by whom they would be 
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most desired and used; and, on the other hand, the slips would 
be sure to be in general awkwardly misplaced and oftener 
neglected. 

What may be preferred, therefore, is a Monthly Bulletin sent 
by mail to those persons who shall subscribe and pay for it at a 
very low rate. This, we think, may be done easily and cheaply, 
and will send the information to those who most desire to have 
it. It will demand little labor on the part of the persons em- 
ployed in the Library, as it will be readily made up from 
materials that are always on hand for the catalogues from the 
moment the books have reached their proper shelves. It may 
dispense with the annual supplements, and it will cost hardly 
more than the price for paper and printing, which will not be 
much greater than that of these awkward appendixes to our 
regular catalogue. Moreover, besides being used for its main 
purpose, it may become an authorized vehicle for important 
information respecting the Library, its progress, and its wants 
from month to month. 

That such a publication would materially increase the general 
interest felt in the institution, and not only promote the use of 
books that would otherwise be neglected, but that it would 
directly tend to the advancement of knowledge among us, is, we 
suppose, all but certain. If, however, this should not prove to 
be the case, or if the number of persons desirous to receive the 
information thus offered them should not be so large as to defray, 
or nearly to defray, its cost, then at the end of a year, or at any 
other limited period, the publication can be discontinued. 


THIRD, concerning the BUILDING, which is the next accustomed 
subject for inqury by the Examining Committee, since it rs destined 
not only to protect a great amount of property belonging to the City, 
but to render that property useful and attractive to very large num- 
bers in the community of both sexes and different ages. 
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That the Library Building is now in its accustomed good 
repair we are assured by those who pass their lives in it, and 
to whom the details of its condition must necessarily be well 
known. This is a matter for much congratulation always. But 
in two particulars this important municipal edifice has never 
been what it ought to be. It has never been well lighted in 
many of its alcoves and other of its much-used portions, nor well 
ventilated in its Distributing Room down stairs, or its Reading 
Room. These last are the two halls to which more persons 
resort daily than to all the others in the building united; and, 
if the officers and attendants employed in them suffer much, the 
public suffer more. The state of the air, therefore, as well as 
the imperfection of the light in them, has long been complained 
of; and we are consequently gratified to find that the City 
Government, at the suggestion of the Trustees and of the muni- 
cipal Standing Committee on Public Buildings, have taken action 
in regard to both of the defects in question. We suppose that 
it is hardly needful for us, under these circumstances, to add 
our voices to theirs; but as the Library Building is one of the 
subjects committed to us for inquiry, we beg leave to do it 
earnestly and confidingly. 


Fourtu, the last subject to be noticed by your Committee, sollow- 
img the course of their predecessors, is that concerning the ADMINIS- 
TRATION of the Library, and its adaptation as a public institution 
to the purposes for which it was established. 


In its more general arrangements, we are informed by its 
officers, that it has been conducted, during the past year, as it 
had been earlier; and that, as always heretofore, it has been 
carried on without trouble or disturbance on the part of those 
frequenting it in great numbers daily. But, in two respects, 
changes have been made which we are, of course, expected to 
notice, premising, however, in relation to both of them, that 
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they were demanded in all three of the official printed Reports 
last year—the Reports, we mean, of the Trustees, of the 
Examining Committee, and of the Superintendent—so that 
they cannot have been adopted without assigned causes and 
careful consideration. 

The first of these changes regards the Reading Room, and its 
management and use. This ample and fair hall, with a multi- 
tude of periodicals, foreign and domestic, covering its tables, had, 
until last year, been accessible, substantially, without restriction 
to all comers, little or no inquiry being made whether any per- 
son entering had a right to be there at all. For a long time 
only slight ill-consequences followed this liberal indulgence. 
But, in 1864 and 1865, Reviews and Magazines in considerable 
numbers were stolen, as a few had been earlier ; many were 
mutilated; and still more were abused in various ways, some- 
times by gross words written on them, and sometimes by in- 
decent drawings, offensive not only to the many young ladies 
and matrons daily frequenting the room, but to any person of 
becoming manners and education. At the same time, the peri- 
odicals spread all over the tables were continually so changed 
from their proper places, and so thrown about by those using 


them, that it was often difficult for any body to find what he 


wanted without walking up and down the room in a way inevi- 
tably to disturb many others by the noise he made, as well as by 
his mode of search generally. Frequent complaints, therefore, 
were made by those who asked for quiet as well as propriety 
and decency, and demands for a better condition of things were 
soon heard, and often. Among the rest, as we have said, the 
official Reports spoke out plainly. At last, about a year ago, 
the periodicals were withdrawn from the tables, where they had 
been so much abused; and they have since been given out only 
when they have been asked for, but always in the simplest, 
easiest, and readiest manner, an attendant being always present 
to deliver them with absolute promptness. 


y 
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By the testimony of all the persons having charge of this part 
of the institution, as well as by the testimony of other persons 
much frequenting and using it, this change has been found a 
satisfactory remedy for the evils and irregularities before com- 
plained of, and which had become so offensive. The number of 
persons who resort to the room seems to increase beyond what 
it was before, as its condition has become quiet and respectable, 
and the Reviews and other periodicals are neither stolen nor 
abused as they had been. All the irregularities are not perhaps 
yet stopped, and perhaps all of them never will be; but that a 
great amelioration has taken place in the state of things is certi- 
fied to us in so many ways that we are bound to accept the fact, 
and do so with much satisfaction. 

Similar remarks, we are informed by the officers of the Li- 
brary, should be made in regard to the change called for by the 
three Reports last year, complaining in the same way of abuses 
in relation to books borrowed from the Lower Hall even more 
gross than the abuses in the Reading Room, as well as more 
mischievous and injurious. 

But one circumstance in relation to this last change is pecu- 
larly fortunate. It is one that relates only to the mode of 
recording the books borrowed, and therefore does not affect 
those who frequent the Library, as to their mode of asking for 
books or their mode of obtaining them. It affects only those 
officials who make the record, and affects them only as it may, 
by possibility, but not probably, a very little increase their 
labors. ‘To the rest,— that is, to all who come as borrowers,— 
everything is unchanged. A card is presented, announcing the 
wants of the person asking for a loan just as it was before, and, 
just as before, the person is despatched with quiet readiness. 
But, after three months’ experience, great advantages, we are 
informed, are found to have been insured to the Library itself 
from this new mode of recording a loan when obtained, and a 
great protection for the books from loss and abuse, which 
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was not possible under the old mode; for, if the book borrowed 
is not returned on the very day that it should be, the borrower 
is at once notified of his delinquency, which was not earlier pro- 
vided for; and if a book is injured or stolen, new and_ better 
means are at hand for following and detecting the offender. 
These are, no doubt, great benefits and improvements, which 
break up substantially, if not completely, the worst results of a 
system which seemed to invite abuse of great privileges, and 
even to favor crime and its concealment. 

But, besides these benefits, important statistical information is 
collected by the new mode of recording, which was earlier 
inaccessible. For it is now known from day to day, what 
classes of books are most asked for, and even what individual 
books are most popular and most needed, so that the changing 
and especial wants of the institution can, at any time, be ascer- 
tained to a degree that was always desirable, but which was 
never before practicable. These are plain improvements, which, 
if carried out —as we trust and believe they will be —in the 
spirit in which they have been devised, will gradually develop 
the resources of the Library farther than they have yet been 
done, aS a means of intellectual and moral progress to the 
community in succeeding generations, even more than in our own 
time. 

We have, therefore, desired the Superintendent to insert in 
his Report of this year a more detailed account than we have 
been able here to give, of these two changes, derived, as the 
present account has been, from the statements of all the persons 
who have been employed in carrying them into effect, and from 
the statements of persons most frequenting the Library, and of 
course most interested in having it well administered. Such an 
account given on authority so unquestionable will, we doubt not, 
be both instructive and timely. 

In conclusion, your Committee would report, that they have 
each and all given such diligent attention as they have been able, 
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during the last three months, to the examination of the Library, 
and that nearly all of them have made frequent visits to its 
halls and alcoves with pleasure and advantage. The result is, 
that they believe the institution to be one of the more important 
in the City, and that its administration and management must 
heretofore have been watchfully cared for, or it could not, in the 
short time it has existed, have been brought to its present pro- 
portions, usefulness and success. At the same time, they feel 
bound to add, partly from their own inquiries and observation, 
but more from the knowledge and statements of the officers who 
have faithfully served it, and who are necessarily familiar with 
whatever regards its interests, that, in no respect, has its pros- 
perity been diminished during the past year, and that it is now 
doing more good than it ever did before. 


All which is respectfully submitted, 


GEO. TICKNOR, 

JAS. M. BARNARD, 
HENRY M. DEXTER, 
WALBRIDGE A. FIELD, 
LORING LOTHROP, 
FRANCIS MINOT, 


Examining Committee. 


Pusiic Lisprary, November 10, 1866. 


[B] 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Trustees of the Public Library of the City of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN: In obedience to the requirements of the By-Laws 
relative to the Trustees and Officers of the Public Library, I beg 
leave to present to you a Report upon the condition and increase 
of the Library from the 1st of September, 1865, to the 1st of 
September, 1866. ; 


INCREASE OF THE COLLECTIONS. 


During the year, 7,089 books, not including the Prince 
Library of 1,899 volumes, 4,008 pamphlets, 112 other articles, 
consisting of maps, prints, broadsides, and sheet music, have 
been added to the Library; besides 2,727 separate numbers of 
newspapers and journals. 

Of these, 1,476 books, 3,342 pamphlets, and all the other 
articles named, excepting 10 maps, engravings, and atlases, were 
donations from 336 individuals and societies. A list of them is 
appended to this Report, and marked AA. 

These numbers are taken from the Catalogue of Accessions, 
in which the volumes are counted as they are received into the 
Library. They are afterwards frequently bound in a different 
number of volumes. Many also, which are at first ranked as 
pamphlets, are subsequently bound, and placed on the shelves as 
books. 
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As the aggregate number of volumes in the Library, reported 
at the end of the year, is obtained .by counting the volumes upon 
the Shelf-lists after the changes. have been made, it will not, 
probably, correspond with that produced by adding the acces- 
sions of the year to the aggregate reported the preceding 
year. 

Among the donations received during the year, the gift, by J. 
Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., of the volumes needful to continue up 
to the present time, the series of Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at Turin, formerly belonging to his father, the late Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, and presented to the Public Library by his 
sons, is one of the most considerable and costly. 

Our thanks are due, as often before, to the Commissioners of 
Patents of Great Britain, for the continuation of the very valuable 
series of specifications and drawings of English Patents. 

During the year, the Deacons of the Old South Church of this 
City, acting as Trustees under the will of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, former pastor of that church, have deposited in the 
Public Library, on terms contained in the agreement appended 
to this Report, and marked BB, the precious collection of books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, bequeathed by him to the Old South 
Church in the year 1758, and commonly known as the Prince 
Library. 

It consists of eighteen hundred and ninety-nine volumes, as 
now bound, and is very rich in books and pamphlets relating to 
the history of New England previous to the date of his death, as 
well as in the first productions of its press, and in the works of 
its early authors. 

Mr. Prince began to form this collection, as is stated on the 
label in many of the books, upon his entering Harvard College, 
July 6, 1703, and diligently enlarged it by purchases in this 
country and in Europe. No man of his time was more competent 
for the task, which his enlightened zeal in American history led 
him to undertake, of forming a New England library. The 
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vicissitudes of more than a century, and its exposed situation 
during a part of the revolutionary war, in the tower of the Old 
South Church, while the building was occupied as a riding school 
by the British troops, have brought this library down to our day 
somewhat diminished in numbers; but the value and importance 
of what remains is enhanced to a degree which it is not easy to 
estimate. It still includes what may be termed a large collection 
of American books of extreme rarity. It has the Bay Psalm 
Book,—the first book printed in the United States, a copy of 
which has been sold, I believe, for about $750,—Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, of both editions, and also several volumes and packages of 
original manuscripts, comprising letters of the principal magis- 
trates and ministers of the first years of New England history, 
and official State papers of the British and Provincial Govern- 
ments, some of which have been printed in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The collection has been so recently received that it is not 
possible to give here any extended notice of its rarities. The 
City Council has made an appropriation for putting it into good 
condition and printing its catalogue. The work is now in pro- 
gress, and when it is completed, those who are interested in 
American history will, it is hoped and believed, find much satis- 
faction in examining and using its hitherto almost hidden 
treasures. 

The superb silver vase presented in 1835 to the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, having been purchased by several citizens of Boston, 
was, in March, 1865, presented by them to the City, to be pre- 
served in the Public Library. It is now placed in the room 
formerly called the Ladies’ Reading Room, where arrangements 
have been made by the Superintendent of Public Buildings for 
its safe keeping and exhibition. The large historical painting 
by Copley, the statue of the Arcadian Shepherd Boy, by Story, 
and the group of the Holy Family, by Troschel, are also placed 
in the same apartment. 
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The Instrument of Presentation of the Webster Vase, with 
the names of the donors attached, is appended to this Report, 
and marked OC. 


EXTENT OF THE COLLECTIONS. 


The Library contained, on the 1st of August, 1866, — 


In the Bates Hall : ; : . 105,312 volumes. 
In the Lower Hall . q ; " 26,3866 “is 
‘Lota uae : : . 180,678 volumes. 


All the above are bound volumes; but about 4,500 of them are 
pamphlets bound up and placed as volumes upon the shelves. 
But several hundreds of the volumes above enumerated contain 
each from ten to twenty separate works. 

The number in the Bates Hall is thus composed : 


Books accessible to the public, August, 1865,. . 91,826 
Books located since August 11,1865. . . . . 4,988 


Books accessible to the Public, August 1, 1866, 96,809 


Books recently received, not located Aug. 1, but 


all JOCatCO SINCO kwh re) MMe ce yoo bse reget eek aa 
Sale duplicates and.odd volumes . . . . . . 4,955 
ETINCOLIDIALY 1. alsa i teense 3) eae ean eet eee oct 
105,312 


The number assigned above to the Lower Hall, represents all 
the books which from the beginning have been placed there. A 
considerable number of them have been lost or condemned as 
unfit for further use. Many of these have been replaced, but 
not all. When the reorganization of this branch of the Library, 
now in progress, shall be completed, and all the lost and missing 
books which can be procured replaced, an exact enumeration can 
again be made. 

The present number of duplicates and odd volumes laid aside 
for exchange or sale is four thousand nine hundred and fifty-five. 
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During the year, three hundred and thirty-five have been disposed 
of, and three hundred and six (being mostly donations) have 
been added to the list. The exchange of about five hundred and 
fifty more volumes is in progress. 

It is impossible to give any proper enumeration of pamphlets | 
belonging to the Library. It can only be stated that since the 
Library was commenced, 36,566 have come into its possession. 
Many of them have been bound several in a volume. About 
four thousand five hundred have been separately bound, and now 
stand on the shelves as books. Several thousand more have been 
selected to be bound, and the process of selecting and binding is 
constantly in operation. But by far the greater part of the large 
number reported are duplicates or odd numbers of magazines, 
and legislative documents, or publications of little or no value. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


The number of new cards issued during the year was 5,306, 
making the whole number of those who have registered their 
names to secure the use of the books, since Sept. 17, 1858, 
45,869. 


The number of lendings from the Lower Hall, for 


home use, was. : ; : : : 183,424 
From the Bates Hall, for home use : . 9,763 
193,187 


The number of books used in the Bates Hall, was 10,438, 
besides the use of the English Patent Specifications by 187 
persons, averaging 14 hours each. 

The daily average lendings for home use was, within a 
fraction, 695. 

The number of days during which the Library was open to 
_ the public, was 278. 

These numbers do not represent the use of the periodicals in 


the Reading Room, nor of several hundred books placed there, 
5 
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open to unrestricted use, and constituting an admirable library 
of reference, nor the use of great numbers of volumes in pro- 
tracted investigations, for which especial permission has been 
given. 

The circulation, although greater than for any year, before the 
last, was somewhat below that of the last year, owing to the fact 
that it became necessary to withhold a part of the books in the 
Lower Hall temporarily from circulation. Hight years had 
elapsed since the completion of the Index. During this time, 
the accessions had been made known to the public by annual 
Supplements. But many of the books had been worn out, muti- 
lated, or lost, and the Indexes were thus rendered imperfect. It 
was, besides, inconvenient to use so many Supplements. It had 
been stated in previous Annual Reports, that it would soon be 
necessary to combine the Index and Supplements into one 
alphabet. The completion of the large Supplement for the 
Bates Hall was the time proposed for beginning the needed 
work. But it was felt to be extremely desirable not to interrupt 
the use of the Lower Library, which had become so extensive 
among all classes of our citizens, so many months as would be 
required for reorganizing the collection, and preparing and 
printing a complete new Index. It was decided, therefore, to 
attempt the task, alcove by alcove, thus retaining from circulation 
but a small part of the books at a time, and to do as much of 
the work as possible upon that part of the Library in greatest 
demand, during the annual recess. In this way, since July last, 
six alcoves out of twenty have been examined; the books col- 
lated ; those unfit for further use withdrawn; their places, as well 
as those of books lost, as far as possible filled by new copies; 
the catalogues revised; a new Finding List for the whole de- 
partment of Fiction printed, and another Finding List for the 
department of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, made nearly 
ready for the press. ‘This, of course, has to some extent dimin- 
ished the aggregate circulation, both from the retaining of the 
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books while the work was in progress, and from the temporary 
diminution of the number of books by withdrawing those unfit 
for further use. 

I am happy to add (as this Report is not presented till after 
the circulation of the books which it had been necessary for a 
time to retain has been resumed) that the daily average of books 
lent has, for the last two weeks, been greater than ever before 
at this time of the year, notwithstanding that a large number of 
the lost and missing books have not yet been replaced. If, 
however, the work of reorganization of the alcoves and reprinting 
of the Indexes be continued, as it certainly ought to be, it may of 
course be expected that there will, in consequence, again be a 
temporary diminution of the circulation. 

It also became necessary, after an uninterrupted use of eight 
years, to revise the list of persons entitled to the privileges of 
the institution. The number had reached 45,869. Many of the 
signers had removed from the City, though their cards were still 
sometimes used. Others had changed their residences in the 
City, without giving notice; so that it was difficult or impossible 
to recover books charged on their accounts. Many other prac- 
tices, unfair towards the honest frequenters of the Library, had 
grown up, which it seemed impossible to detect and suppress 
without a new and more careful registration. But to require 
every person to enroll his name anew was to be avoided if 
possible. In order to obviate the necessity of this, it was pro- 
posed to change all the cards, and to question the owners as 
they might present themselves, as to their present residences and 
their right to use the Library. 

The time of introducing a new system of recording loans, 
rendering some alteration in the form of the card desirable, 
was selected as the least inconvenient for the proposed change. 
Every arrangement was made to accomplish this purpose with 
the least possible trouble to readers. Still it doubtless checked 
for a time the circulation, both in the Bates Hall and in the 
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Lower Hall. The greater part of this change was effected in 
the last of the summer months, when the inconvenience was least 
felt by the citizens. It has resulted, however, in greater security 
for the books, and will, it is strongly hoped, prevent the necessity 
of a new registration. Since the first few weeks, during which 
it was necessary to keep the former Loan books constantly on 
the desk, no difficulty has resulted from this source. On the 
contrary, a great advantage has incidentally accrued. It had pre- 
viously been necessary to restrict the times of receiving names 
and issuing cards to hours when the Loan books were not in 
use; and people were obliged to make a special visit to the 
Library in order to sign their names and receive cards, at hours 
when they could not get books. Now, the names can be signed 
whenever the Library is open. This is a great gain. 

I have felt it desirable to explain these matters somewhat at 
length, in order to make it manifest that these interruptions to 
the circulation, small as they were, arose from no permanent 
cause, but were merely temporary and inevitable. 

It has been said before, that the extent of the circulation is 
not the sole or the proper measure of the usefulness of the 
Library. It would be easy to quadruple the circulation, by mul- 
tiplying copies of popular novels, but with benefits by no means 
proportioned to the great increase of expense for their first cost, 
and for the arrangements needful for their circulation. The 
object of the Trustees has been to get good novels, in such quan- 
tities as to supply the demand for them, after their value had 
been fairly ascertained and it had become known that they were 
not merely of ephemeral interest, but to avoid filling the building 
with books which, after a few weeks, would be recognized as the 
most worthless and neglected trash; to furnish, in short, so far 
as their resources permitted, everything of tried worth, in as 
many copies as people would call for. 

It should also be here noted that an increase or decrease of 
circulation may depend upon causes which have nothing to do 
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with the success or value of the Library. It sometimes may not 
be easy or possible to account satisfactorily for these variations. 
In one year of the history of the Library the circulation dimin- 
ished so much as to suggest the question whether the public 
interest in the Library had not reached a point at which it could 
not be permanently sustained. Much investigation was made at 
the time, and various theories were formed to account for the 
fact. All of them, however, were at fault; for, the next year,— 
all the conditions, so far as could be seen, remaining the same,— 
the circulation reached a point never before attained. We are 
not perhaps to expect that the circulation will or can go on con- 
stantly increasing from year to year. 

It is also noticeable that the use of books in the Bates Hall 
was less than for last year. This arises mostly from the fol- 
lowing cause: 

It had become very common for visitors to demand the use in 
the Hall of costly books of engravings, for mere purposes of 
curiosity, to such an extent and in such a manner as greatly to 
injure the books themselves, and often to prevent their use by 
those for whom they were especially provided. This particularly 
attracted the attention of the Committee of citizens appointed 
the last year to examine the Library, and led to a recommenda- 
tion, which was adopted by the Trustees, that these books should 
not be kept as mere show books, but should only be exhibited to 
those who should make a written request for them. It was sup- 
posed that no persons who could derive from them the benefit 
which they were intended to confer, would find this degree of 
formality onerous. I have heard no complaint upon the subject; 
but it has certainly, for a time, required us to report a dimin- 
ished use of the books in the Bates Hall. 

The following table exhibits a classification of the books lent 
from the Bates Hall and used therein. Comparing this table 
with that presented last year, the principal changes of proportion 
among the classes are, in the department of English History an 
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increase of five per cent, and in that of Fine and Useful Arts a 
decrease of eight-and-a-half per cent. 


CLASSIFICATION, PERCENTAGE. 


English History and Literature. ° : “tepoh leh 
Periodicals : ; . : ; ; ; opal 
American History and Literature 

Medicine 

Fine and Useful aes . 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences . 

French History and Literature 

Transactions of Learned Societies 

Oriental History and Literature 

Theology, Ethics, and Education 

Bibliography . - 

General History and Literature . 

Italian History and Literature 

Greek and Latin Classics . 

Natural History ; 

German History and Literature . : 
Jurisprudence, Government, and Political intone 
Miscellaneous 
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In future years a similar table may be given for the Lower 
Hall. The new mode of recording loans renders it for the first 
time practicable. Such a statement may be expected to be 
extremely instructive and useful, though the proportionate circu- 
lation of the different classes of books will doubtless surprise 
many who have given but little attention to the subject. But 
the wise administration of such an institution requires a knowl- 
edge of such facts, heretofore unattainable. 


LOSSES AND INJURIES. 


As the last year has been one of transition, by the adoption 
of new methods long foreseen to be unavoidable, for using the 
books, and for guarding them from abuse, it is not possible to 
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present statistics of losses and injuries which can be properly 
compared with those reported in former years, or so reliable as 
those which can hereafter be given. The modes now in use will, 
it is hoped and believed, render this portion of the Annual Report, 
in the future, more acceptable than it has been heretofore. The 
examination of the books in the Bates Hall by the Shelf-lists has 
been very strict. This year, twenty-seven volumes were missing 
from their places. Some of those not found at first, have been 
returned in a way as mysterious as their disappearance. Nearly 
half of those remaining unaccounted for, are pamphlets which 
had been placed by themselves to be bound, and are doubtless 
merely mislaid. Of the nineteen reported missing for the year 
1864—65, nine have been found. Of the fifteen reported missing, 
in all, previous to September, 1864, eight have been returned. 
So that in all, from the first circulation of the books of the 
Bates Hall, in 1861, to the present time, forty-three books only 
are not to be found. A part of these will doubtless be returned. 
Of nineteen books charged to borrowers previous to September 1, 
1865, but not then returned or replaced by them, two have 
this year been returned. Seven books charged to borrowers 
during the year 1865-66, have not been returned; but two of 
the seven borrowers having lost their books promise to replace 
them. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, that in so large a collec- 
tion it should be impossible to find everything the moment it is 
sought. But the measures taken to prevent losses and displace- 
ments in this Hall are so stringent and so constantly enforced, 
that I cannot report any books missing, at the time of the annual 
scrutiny, without dissatisfaction. I know not, however, of any 
reasonable method in addition to those already employed to 
diminish this small evil. 

As to mutilations and injuries, the examination has disclosed 
nothing to be reported in the Bates Hall. The books have been 
very carefully used, and are in excellent condition. 
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In the Lower Hall, an accurate collation has been made of the 
books in six of the twenty alcoves, including the four of the 
class of Fiction, upon which the abuses have principally fallen. 
The result is presented in the following table. It will be under- 
stood that the statements cover all the accumulated losses and 
injuries in the alcoves, not repaired since the first opening of the 
Library. 


RESULT OF COLLATION OF BOOKS IN ALCOVES 4, 7, 14, aND 17 
(COMPRISING WORKS OF FICTION). 


Whole number of books on the Shelf-lists 


MCC SH OMS Teh icicient. core ens oabd 7,672 volumes. 
Number missing on examination by Shelf- 

Lie C OR Ciwial sphere dobbs Wret xesbeonie) oh lcs 
Number since condemned as imperfect or 

OUGSTOLUMES is ony sie MEM Mees G 


2,707 volumes. 


, 4,965 Ks 
Number of condemned books supplied, and 
of missing books returned, up to Sept. 1 940 
Number remaining after collation (which 
has, however, since been considerably 
PRCTEASEL )h 21 a. Maoen ee ee eee Ss 5,905 volumes. 


IN ALCOVES 1 AND 11 (ARTS AND SCIENCES). 


Whole number on Shelf-lists AUS. Le OG al. 3,183 volumes. 
Number missing on examination by Shelf-lists 111 
Number condemned since, as imperfect . . 8 
Number removed to Bates Hall . . . . . 220 


— 339 volumes. 


—— 


Number remaining Nov. 1, after examination 2,844 & 


The number of missing and condemned books replaced varies 
from day to day as they are received from the agents, to whom 
the orders were given to procure them as promptly as possible. 
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Some of them are out of print, and cannot be obtained without 
considerable delay. In some cases, several copies of one work 
have been removed from the shelves. As these may be injured 
in different parts, it is probable that one complete copy may 
in some. cases be profitably made from two or three imperfect 
ones. 

When these alcoves were reorganized every book was collated, 
all pencil marks were erased, and all stains removed, so far as 
they could be. The condition of each book was noted, as well 
as might be, upon the book itself, and upon the Shelf-list. It had 
been proposed to examine every book anew each time it should 
be returned by a borrower, so that every borrower could be held 
to an immediate and undeniable responsibility for the condition 
of the book he had received. But it was found that scarcely one 
hundred books a day could be thus collated and cleaned by one 
person, and it seemed probable that after this first work had 
been performed at least three additional attendants would be 
needed to collate the books as they should be returned. The 
expense of this would be greatly disproportioned to the value of 
the books which we might expect would be thus saved from ruin, 
and the delays incident to the process would be matter for many 
complaints. 

Practically, a certain amount of loss and injury must for the 
present be borne with. This amount, in the most popular classes 
of books of a library open so freely to the whole community, 
must be expected to be large. There is probably no feasible 
remedy in the power of the Trustees consistent with the wonted 
freedom of the Library, and it does not seem likely that the evil 
can be fully stopped unless the Legislature of the State can apply 
some suitable penalty which can be practically enforced in cases 
of gross and wanton abuses. 

The principle of administration upon which this Library was 
founded was, at least in the magnitude of its application, quite 
novel, and, I may say, startling. 

6 
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It was proposed to place in the reach of all the people of a — 
large city the most ample stores of entertaining and useful read- 
ing, with no safeguards or restrictions in the first instance, except 
such as were, in the apprehension of every one, obviously and 
absolutely indispensable, and to adopt no restrictions afterwards, 
except as they became imperative to secure and perpetuate the 
benefits of this great literary charity. 

The result of this unbounded confidence in the honor of the 
citizens of Boston, and their just appreciation of such a boon, 
was for a long time matter of just pride and of frequent con- 
gratulation. At first, indeed, the success of the experiment 
seemed well-nigh complete. It was certainly surprising, even to 
those who at the outset were most sanguine. | 

Instances of ungenerous, if not of wanton and criminal abuses of 
this confidence did, however, show themselves, and increase from 
‘time to time in such a way as to cause anxiety, and finally alarm. 
The Trustees faithfully reported these indications from year to 
year. It was clear that these abuses could be suppressed, but 
not, it was feared, without in some degree curtailing the freedom 
of the institution. It was probable that only a comparatively 
small number of persons were thus regardless of their honor and 
duty; but all must be affected by any restrictions of privilege. 
Those to whose charge the Library was committed, studied the 
whole subject carefully, with the best advice, and with the light 
of the best experience they could command; and they applied 
the remedy in such a manner that it is believed the danger may 
be checked, if not entirely removed, without adopting measures 
onerous or distasteful to any well-meaning frequenter of the 
Library. On this subject some misapprehension has been need- 
lessly excited, especially with reference to certain changes, mostly 
of internal administration, which haye been adopted during the 
last year. ‘These changes were designed to bear, and do bear, 
only upon those who were to a greater or less degree neglectful 
or culpable, and are not felt by those who are duly observant of 
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the course of conduct which the participation in privileges like 
those here enjoyed would dictate to all right-minded persons. 


CHANGES IN THE READING ROOM. 


The Reading Room for periodicals was the part of the Library 
most liable to abuse. In this, more than 150 from among the 
best journals published in the world were at first laid upon the 
tables, and offered freely to every one who chose to enter and to 
use or abuse them. They were placed in alphabetical order, 
dnd an attendant was charged with the endeavor to keep them 
so,—a task always difficult, and at last quite impossible. They 
were removed from their places, turned over, covered up, tossed 
about, mutilated, and sometimes purloined, till at length, instead 
of an orderly apartment in a library, it presented sometimes the 
appearance of a room for refuse pamphlets and waste paper. 
A person in search of a periodical, not finding it in its place, would 
often wander about the room, peering over the shoulders of 
many, disturbing by fruitless questions the pursuits of others, 
and more or less interrupting all in the room,—finally, perhaps, 
to fail in his quest because the magazine desired had been stolen 
or had not been received. This course was not that of one per- 
son in a day, but, to a more or less aggravated extent, of very 
many. Serious readers were annoyed, aggrieved, and sometimes 
quite disgusted. Complaints were frequent; not, indeed, in 
public, for they came from thoughtful persons sincerely bent 
upon making the best of their privileges, and not upon hazarding 
what remained to them by. public denunciations. 

It was found, moreover, that the periodicals were so enmenthe 
mutilated or stolen, that it was next to impossible to make up 
complete sets for preservation. 

To prevent these evils by a more stringent police for the room 
seemed impracticable. Several policemen stationed there could 
not have suppressed effectually such abuses and annoyances. 


° 
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Their employment would have imposed upon the establishment a 
heavy burden of expense, and would have been a standing re- 
proach to the good people of our well-behaved City. 

The course suggested for the remedy of this evil was one 
which, in any library not founded upon the principle of no-re- 
striction, would most likely have been adopted at the outset as a 
necessary precaution. 

It is simply that of placing the periodicals behind a desk, 
under the care of an attendant, who gives them out, as called for, 
keeping the account of the borrowers. The applicant must say 
what he wants, and who he is that wants it. Generally, this is 
done by the borrower writing on a slip of paper his name and 
residence, and the shelf number of the journal wanted, which he 
derives from lists always at hand. Persons to whom this is 
troublesome need not do even so much, but simply whisper the 
- title of the journal, or point to it upon the list, and give their 
own address to the attendant. It would seem to be an absurd 
denial of the facility of writing on the part of our citizens, to 
say that this use of a lead pencil could be considered burden- 
some, and it is no more complimentary to assume that any one 
would be ashamed or unwilling to give his name and hold himself 
responsible for anything he may desire to borrow. At all events, 
the change has worked like a charm. It has brought order out 
of confusion. It has saved the loss of property. It has enabled 
readers to find what they want. It has had a sensible effect upon 
the quiet of the room. It has attracted back some who had left 
in disgust. It has excited no serious complaint. It has not 
diminished the use of the room, which, it is believed, was never 
before greater than it is at present. It has eliminated groups 
of idle boys who formerly entered from the distributing room 
while waiting for books, occupied the chairs, and sometimes 
scribbled or even drew indecent figures upon the margins 
of the magazines. In short, it has in no way been injurious 
to serious readers, while it has been beneficial to all. It 
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is needless to discuss the question whether a person in a vacant 
half hour may not enter a reading-room and turn aimlessly over 
the leaves of one magazine after another and go away having 
found some sort of profit from the proceeding. It is idle also to 
assert that such persons would not be embarrassed by not finding 
the journals lying promiscuously about the tables: But if their 
case is to be considered, who come in mere listlessness, surely 
the claim of those who come in seriousness and good faith, with 
a definite purpose of improvement, knowing what they want and 
willing to ask for it, is far more respectable ; and where one must 
be postponed to the other, it is not to be doubted which should 
be preferred. 

The needfulness and effect of these changes are so well set 
forth in letters from the Librarian and from two professional 
gentlemen who have used the Reading Room, both before and 
after the change, that I cannot refrain from appending them to 
this Report. They are marked DD. 

It should be stated that, last year, forty-six numbers of different 
valuable journals were reported as taken away from the room 
and never returned. Since the new system was adopted, a year 
ago, not a single number of a magazine given out from the desk 
has been lost. 

The importance of keeping safely every number of a maga- 
zine should be considered not solely in its pecuniary and its 
moral aspects; it should be remembered that if a journal is thus 
purloined by one person, all others who would be readers of it 
are deprived of their privileges. Ifa foreign journal be taken, it 
cannot probably be replaced for months, — sometimes not at all. 
We have now in the Library hundreds of volumes thus rendered 
imperfect, which we have been unable to complete after many 
attempts to do so. 

It may also be mentioned here that the principle of withdraw- 
ing the periodicals from the tables was not at first applied to all 
of them, Thirteen of the most popular and useful journals 
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were subscribed for in duplicate, and one copy of each was laid 
upon the table with the intention of keeping them there, if pos- 
sible. In a few weeks, thieving fingers had dealt with them all. 

It is hoped and believed that these evil practices were con- 
fined to a small number of persons.. But these few culprits 
contrived to bring discredit upon a law-loving people, reproach 
upon a noble public charity, and, perhaps, suspicion upon honest 
frequenters of the Library. 

It should here be stated, that what may be termed a library of 
reference, comprising several hundred volumes of the best and 
most recent Encyclopedias, Lexicons and Vocabularies of various 
languages, Gazetteers, Biographical Dictionaries, Directories, Al- 
manacs, Atlases, and Handbooks of various kinds, are arranged 
around the desk of the attendant, and left still entirely open to the 
use of every one, without the slightest restriction. These are so 
immediately under the eye of the attendant, that they are, in 
general, safe, although some of them have heretofore been muti- 
lated, defiled by obscene words and figures, and sometimes stolen. 

A volume of the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was, several years ago, ruined by tearing ruthlessly out of it a 
very valuable article of more than one hundred pages, and the 
detective force of the City could not discover the perpetrator of 
the outrage. Among the books several years ago purloined 
were a Bible and a Concordance! After two vears’ absence, 
the latter was returned mysteriously to the Library. 


NEW SYSTEM FOR RECORDING LOANS. 


Another important change effected during the year, is in the 
method of recording loans, both in the Bates and Lower Hall. 
This change is one merely of internal administration. It in no 
way abridges or changes the privileges of readers. It requires 
of them no additional labor in borrowing or returning books. 
It will demand of them no more time. There is nothing in the 
Lower Hall to inform them of the change, except a differenée in 
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one side of the card, and a stamp made upon it of the date of 
each loan, and of its return. 

As, however, this new system has been misapprehended by some 
who do not appear to know its purport, it may be well to state 
here something of the design of its introduction, of the details of 
its operation, and of its results in securing the safety of the 
books, and their just and equal distribution among borrowers. 

From the early days of the Library, the method of recording 
loans was that long practised of ledger accounts, abridged in our 
case by omitting the titles of the books, writing only the shelf 
and order numbers, and rendered more rapid and easy by an 
ingenious decimal arrangement of the accounts. 

When the use of the Library became large, it was found that 
such a system of recording loans lacked the most needful means 
for detecting irregularities and abuses, and that, as an almost _ 
necessary consequence, such abuses increased, in an alarming 
degree, from year to year. The record furnished no certain and 
reliable proof against delinquents. Books could be lost or mu- 
tilated with impunity. This, of course, became generally known. 
Books were very often kept beyond the proper time, and thus 
the rights of others who were waiting for them were infringed. 
It was practically impossible to tell what books on any given 
day were improperly detained from the Library, and to give 
notice that they should be returned. When a book was unrea- 
sonably detained, and greatly needed by another reader, it was 
impracticable to ascertain who had the book till the borrower 
chose to return it. It was out of the power of the administration 
to secure, or even to facilitate, an equitable distribution of the 
books. Besides all this, no valuable information could be gleaned 
from the record as to what class of books were most used, or 
how frequently such or such a book had been called for; thus, 
no assistance could be derived from it for making such a selec- 
tion of books as the public most desired. The numerous ledgers 
were, moreover, cumbrous and unwieldy. 
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Still, in spite of all these imperfections, the acquired facility 
and rapidity of working the system such as it was, the incon- 
venience of. making any alteration, and the difficulty of deciding 
upon a new system, combined to prevent any change, long after 
it was seen that one was imperatively necessary for the preser- 
vation of the Library from disorder and discredit. 

The new system is, in its main features, one, which, I believe, 
is displacing all others in the great public libraries of Europe 
and of this country. It consists in making the record of loans 
upon separate slips of paper of uniform size, upon each of which 
is stamped the date, after writing with a lead pencil a word or 
two of the title of the book, the shelf-numbers, and the address 
of the borrower. 

In the Bates Hall the name and residence are written by the 
borrower. In the Lower Hall, from which books are often sent 
for by children and servants, the address upon the borrower's 
card is transferred to the slip by the attendant in the Library. 

The date of the loan is also stamped upon the card and upon 
the book lent. These stamps, in the hands of the borrower, serve 
to remind him how long he has had the book, and thus prevent his 
incurring fines, and when the book is returned, they guide the 
attendant to the record slip. 

The slip, as soon as written, is dropped into its proper place 
in a drawer furnished with a compartment for each alcove of the 
Library. 

From the beginning of the Library, the Rules have allowed a 
book to be kept out for twelve Library days, have exacted a fine 
for every day of subsequent detention, and have required that, 
after six days of such detention, the book should be sent for at 
the expense of the borrower. None of these regulations has 
been changed, but facilities have been provided for carrying them 
into effect. At the close of each day the slips for the day are 
placed together in exact order in a drawer of the distributing 
room, divided so as to furnish twelve compartments for books not 
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kept beyond the time allowed, and six other compartments for the 
slips of books finable. The first day’s gathering is placed in 
the first division, the second day’s in the second, and so on 
through the twelve. On the thirteenth Library day, the slips 
remaining in the first division are removed to the first division 
for finable books, and their place occupied by the slips of books 
lent the preceding day. When the six divisions of the finable 
books are filled, those remaining in the first of them, must, under 
the Rules, be sent for by a special messenger. It should have 
been stated that on the thirteenth day after the first loans, a 
notice is sent by mail to the address on each of the uncancelled 
slips, stating that the book has already been retained the full 
time allowed, and is now incurring fines, and that, unless returned 
or renewed within six days from the date of the notice, it must, 
under the Rules, be sent for at the expense of the borrower. 

So well has this part of the system worked, that, during the 
time it has been in operation, not two and a half books a day on 
an average have been detained long enough to be sent for by a 
messenger. The sending for books is rapidly bringing to light 
abuses which have long existed, and it will, as may be hoped, 
soon lead to the detection and removal of most of them, thus 
obviating the apprehended necessity of requiring troublesome 
guarantees for the loans. 

A member of the Soldiers’ Messenger Corps has been em- 
ployed for tracing out delinquencies. He has performed the ser- 
vice faithfully and skilfully, with the following results: 


Whole number of delinquents referred to him in sae aR 


Library days . : 82 
The whole number of Hees lent to the last of the says 
was : : ‘ : . : : , f . 29,352 + 
From these,—the number of books recovered is . 40 
A *¢ ~~ not recovered 42 ~— 82 
Of the 42 not recovered he has reported — 
Borrowers removed to places unknown . ; . ; 13 
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Borrowers who had recorded their names with wrong resi- 


dence, but who were found by the Messenger : ‘ 2 
Borrowers who were said to have removed to other places, 

but who have made no reply to letters sent to them . 3 
Borrowers who promised to call at the Library and explain 

their delinquencies, but have not done so : ‘ 6 
Borrowers who have removed from the City, and left their 

cards to others. : ; : : : : : 2 
Borrowers not accounted for. : : : : : 16 


One boy sold his father’s card for four cents to another boy, 
who lent it to a third, who lost both book and card; but the 
three boys came to the Library, and united to pay for the book lost. 

When a book is regularly returned, the slip and card are 
stamped with the date of the return, and the slip is placed in its 
proper order, according to the shelf-number, among the cancelled 
slips. Thus, the slips representing the same book come together, 
and it is easy to ascertain how many times, when, and in what 
order, each book has been borrowed. ‘Thus, too, the slips for 
each alcove are brought together, and as the books are divided 
in the alcove by subjects, it is easy to ascertain how much each 
class of books has been used. As the books in each day's gath- 
ering are kept in the order of their shelf-numbers, it is not diff- 
cult to ascertain who has any book which is out,— a matter often 
of considerable importance. 

By means of an ingeniously contrived stamp, each slip is num- 
bered in order from the first to the last, so that it is ascertain- 
able at a glance how many books have been lent since the Li- 
brary year commenced, and at the end of the year the aggregate 
circulation is disclosed without any count. 

; The word or two of the title of the book written upon the 
slip, serves as a check upon mistakes which might occur in copy- 
ing the shelf-numbers. 

Rapid as was the working of the old system, borrowers will 
not probably be obliged to wait longer for their books under the 
new system. 
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Although the number of operations is increased in the new 
system, yet the facility for the subdivision of labor by the use of 
slips is such, that a much greater number of books can be given 
out by it in a day than by the other system. Indeed, there is 
scarcely any limit to its capabilities in this respect. All the 
books in the Lower Hall could be given out and properly 
charged in one day. Under the ledger system, not more than 
two persons could work at a time in receiving and charging 
books without interfering with each other. Under the slip sys- 
tem, as many as could stand by the desk could simultaneously 
receive and deliver books; and as many as could be accommo- 
dated with stamps and table room could be at one and the same 
time engaged in charging them. 

To all this may be added the greater ease, quietness, and regu- 
larity of the service, where each operation is performed with 
almost mechanical precision, and in a regular order, without the 
necessity of any conversation or conference among the attendants. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details for renewing books, 
transferring them from one account to another, etc. These all 
take care of themselves silently and effectually under the pro- 
visions of the new system. 

It is now three working months since the change was made, 
and I believe that every one who was familiar with the former 
method, and has been occupied with this, has no longer any 
hesitation in pronouncing in favor of the change. Nor has any 
imperfection been yet developed in its working. It is not 
impossible that modifications may become desirable, or that 
additions may be required, as further safeguards for the loans, 
or to make the record more useful. Improvements should 
always be welcomed. But the motive of the change was the 
greater convenience of the public and the greater protection of 
its property; its details imply no trouble to borrowers, and its 
results are such as to insure the greater popularity and useful- 
ness of the institution. 
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THE CATALOGUES. 


The Supplement to the Index for the Bates Hall, including the 
great collection bequeathed by Mr. Parker, has been completed. 
The printing met with many interruptions beyond our control, 
and to the last, all books received were recorded in it, if both 
the main title and the requisite cross references could be inserted ; 
—so that instead of 400 pages, as at first estimated, the work 
contains 718 pages, besides the list of City Documents prepared 
by J. M. Bugbee, Esq., which, by permission, is appended to it. 

The printed Indexes are now as follows: 

1. ‘The Index for the Lower Hall, printed in 1858, of which 
nearly 10,000 copies have been printed, and but few now remain. 

2. Hight Annual Supplements to the same —some of which 
are now out of print. 

3. The Finding List, with very brief titles for the department 
of Fiction, exhibiting its present state. This was prepared and 
printed during the last annual recess. 

4, The large Index for the Bates Hall, published in 1861, of 
which a second edition, now nearly exhausted, was printed in 
1865. The stereotype plates are in the possession of the Trustees. 

5. The Supplement to the same, of which 1,500 cupies have 
been printed. 

In a former part of this Report, the condition of the Indexes 
for the Lower Hall has been described at some length in another 
connection, and requires but brief mention here. For the con- 
venience of the public, it was felt to be extremely desirable to — 
prepare and publish a new, consolidated, and complete Index for 
this part of the Library. To avoid retaining from circulation 
the whole Library long enough to prepare the work for the 
press, it was proposed to retain one or two alcoves at a time, 
till the Index so far as pertains to them could be prepared; 
and, further, to avoid the necessity of waiting for the Index of 
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each alcove, as revised, till the whole could be printed, it was 
proposed to print the briefest possible “Finding List ” for each 
alcove, as soon as it could be made ready. These lists would 
serve a temporary purpose for finding books, and, in some sort, 
a permanent purpose as a classed catalogue. As already stated, 
the Finding List of the department of Fiction, embracing about 
seven thousand volumes, has been printed; and that for the 
department of Arts and Sciences has been made nearly ready 
for the press. Here the work has been arrested for want of 
funds. 

The work already done was accomplished during the recess, 
by employing all of the available regular force of the Library 
and several extra assistants. While the Library is open to the 
public, it is impossible to withdraw from their customary duties 
the assistants in the Library, long enough to do much of this 
kind of labor. 

The work upon the remaining 15,000 volumes will, it is be- 
lieved, be comparatively much less severe than that upon the 
10,000 volumes now nearly completed. 

The volumes in the Library are represented by the printed 
Indexes as follows: 


BATES HALL. 
Index of 1861 containing about. - 99,000 vols. 
Supplement of 1866 about. . erp Minne 


LOWER HALL. 


Index of 1858 : : é : . 15,000 vols. 
Eight Supplements . : : : ; 8,366 ¢¢ 


The Finding List contains in it about 7,000 volumes, many of 
them not represented in the above Indexes. 

The remaining books in the Library comprise those received 
too late for insertion in the Indexes, including the Prince Library, 
duplicates of those catalogued, and sale duplicates. 
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The books received too late for the printed Indexes are made 
known, as far as may be, to the public, by means of interleaved 
catalogues — a matter of many difficulties, delays, and inconven- 
iences. If the suggestion, made by the Examining Committee, of 
a Monthly Bulletin for making known the receipts of the Library 
month by month, should be carried into effect, it will prove of great 
advantage to those who use the Library, and save the necessity 
of frequent Supplements. 

During the year, the internal affairs of the Library have pro- 
ceeded with regularity and harmony. The great amount of un- 
usual labor required has been performed with cheerful alacrity 
by the attendants. The problems to be solved in managing so 
large and so free a circulation are many of them new, difficult, 
and perplexing. We cannot be governed by precedents; we 
must not be too conservative of old ways; we must seek after 
improvements. Measures must be framed for our special exigen- 
cies. One pleasant and promising circumstance connected with 
the necessary discussion which has arisen respecting details of 
administration, has been that suggestions of ingenious and origi- 
nal plans for meeting difficulties have been made by persons not 
connected with the Library, but who have used it largely, and 
have understood and appreciated its position, its liberal spirit, 
and its importance as a free public provision for the literary and 
moral culture of the people. Some of these suggestions may 
yet prove of great practical benefit, even though it may not be 
possible to adopt them in full. At any rate, they give cheering 
evidence of the interest felt by thoughtful men in rendering the 
Library to the highest degree popularly useful. A person accus- 
tomed to literary researches among large collections of books 
can find his way under almost any discouragements; but, for 
those who have little acquaintance with books, extraordinary 
facilities must be provided. It is their necessities which require 
the most patient consideration, which demand ingenious expe- 
dients, which forbid a blind adherence to precedents, and invite 
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suggestions, even the boldest of which may contain some hints 

of practical value. 
The usual financial statement for the year is appended to this 

Report, and marked HE. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES C. JEWETT, 
Superintendent. 


Pusxric Liprary, Nov. 13, 1866. 


[AA] 
LIST OF DONORS. 


Bates, Joshua, London, interest on the fund of 
Bigelow, Hon. John P., “* 66 66 6G 


Franklin Club, 66 6 6666 
Lawrence, Hon. Abbott, ‘ 66 66 6 
Phillips, Hon. Jonathan, ‘ 6 Bde Jae 
Townsend, Mary P., 6 66 CWS 


$50,000 


1,000 
1,000 


10,000 
30,000 


4,000 


The interest of these donations, with the exception of that of 


the Townsend Fund (which is invested in a mortgage at six per 
cent), has been paid in gold, at the rate of five per cent per 


annum. 


DONORS. 


Abbott, Ezra, Cambridge, 

Albany Young Men’s Association, 

Allen, Joseph H., 

American Baptist Missionary Union, 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
American Education Society, 

American Freedman’s Aid Commission, 

American Peace Society, 

American Phonic Association, 

American Tract Society, 

American Unitarian Association, 

Ann Arbor. University of Michigan, 

Anonymous. A Friend, 

Anonymous. <A Lawyer, 

Anonymous. 6 papers. 
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DONORS. Vous.| Pam. 
Atwood, Charles, 1 
Baker, N. B., Adjutant General, Des Moines, Iowa, 2 
Balfour, David M.., 3 | 14 
Barnard, James M., Esq., 10 engravings. | 97 | 234 
Barnes, William, 1 
Bates, Samuel P., Harrisburg, Pa., 1 
Bigelow, Hon. John P., 37 
Bigelow, The Misses, Malden, 77 | 38 
Black, James, Lancaster, Pa., 2 broadsides. | 17 | 381 
Blatchford, E. S., New York, 1 
Bogart, W. H., Albany, 1 
Boole, F. I. A., City Inspector, N. Y., 1 
Boston, City of, 17 1 
Boston. The Webster Vase. See Appendix CC. | 
Boston Athenzeum, | 5 
Boston Board of Trade, 1 
Boston Freedman’s Aid Society, by J. R. Thayer, 1 9 
Boston Gas Light Company, 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, 1 
Boston Provident Association, 2 
Bowditch, H. I., M.D., 1 paper.| 7 | 124 
Bowditch, J. Ingersoll, 20 
Bowen, Henry, 1 
Bradlee, Rev. Caleb Davis, - 2 papers, 3 broadsides. | 3 8 
Brinley, George, Hartford, Ct., a: 
Brooklyn, Long Island. Historical Society, 1 
Brooklyn Mercantile Library Association, 1 
Brown, Francis H., M.D., 1 
Brown, J. Coffin Jones, 6 4 
Buffalo Young Men’s Association, 1 
Bugbee, J. M., Esq., 2 
Bullock, His Excellency A. H., 3 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, 1 
Burnham, T. O. H. P., 8 
Burroughs, Rev. Henry, Jr., 1 | 142 
Butler, Peter, 2 
California. Department of Public Instruction, 1s 
California, College of, 1 
Cambridge. Harvard College, 1 4 
Capen, John, 1 
Chaney, Prof. Henry, Detroit, Mich., 1 1 
Chapman, Mary Gray, } 
Charlestown Public Library, 1 
Christern, F. W., New York, 11 14 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mechanics’ Institute, 1 


8 
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DONORS. 


VOLs. 


Cincinnati Young Men’s Library Association, 
Clapp, Derastus, 

Clark, Henry, Poultney, Vt., 

Clinch, Rev. J. H., 

Coolidge, D. H., 

Cornell, W. M., M.D., Philadelphia, 
Cotting, B. E., M.D., Roxbury, 

Coxe, Brinton, Philadelphia, 

Curtin, Daniel S., 

Curtis, Mrs. C. P., 

Cutter, Charles A., Cambridge, 

Cutter, Mrs. Charles A., Cambridge, 
Dana, Richard H., Jr., 

Dean, John, M.D., 

Dean, J. W., ; 
Delafield, Gen. Richard, U. S. Engineers, 
Dennett, Wm. H., 

Derby, Haskett, M.D., 

Divoll, Ira, St. Louis, 

Dixon, B. Homer, Toronto, 

Dorr, E. Ritchie, 

Eaton, J. B., Executor of Lydia S. Gale, 
Edinburgh. Royal Society, 

Edwards, Henry, 

Ellis, Charles M., 

Everett, William, 

Fay, Hon. Theodore S., 

Field, Rev. C., 

Fitchburg. Town Library, 

Foley, William J., 

Ford, William E., 

Foster, Wm. H., Andover, 

Francis, James B., 

Garfield, Hon. J. W., 

Goldsmith, Seth, Charlestown, 

Gould, Benjamin A., Cambridge, 
Gray, Miss Isa, 

Great Britain. Commissioners of Patents, 
Great Britain. Royal Observatory, 
Green, S. A., M.D., 

Greenough, W. W.., 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., 

Hall, Charles B., 

Hall, W. W., M.D., New York, 
Hartford Young Men’s Institute, 


1 map. 
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DONORS. 


Hill, Hamilton A., 

Humphrey, Henry B., 

Hunt, Richard M., New York, 

Jarves, Deming, 

Jarvis, Edward, M.D., 

Jillson, Prof. William E., 

Keep, N. C., M.D., 

Kempel, Fritz, 

Kimball, H. H., 

Kirk, Rev. E. N., D.D., 

Kreissman, August, 

Langworthy, Rev. I. P., 

Lawrence, Abbott, 

Lee, Henry, Jr., 

Lewis, Winslow, M.D., 

Lincoln, His Honor F. W., Jr., 
Lincoln, Henry W.., 

London. Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. Royal Geographical Society, 
London. Royal Society, 

London. Peace Society, 

London Library, by Robert Harrison, 
Loring, James S., Brooklyn, 

Lowell, City of, 

Lowell City Library, 

McDougall, Hon. William, Ottawa, Canada, 
Maine Gen’l Conference, E. F. Duren, Rec. Secretary, 
Manchester, N. H.,. Free Library, 
March, Andrew S., 

Massachusetts, State of, 
Massachusetts State Library, 


Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 184 papers. 


Massachusetts Bible Society, 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Massachusetts Temperance Society, by J. S. Warren, 


May, Miss Abby W., 15 papers, 8 slips. 


Meigs, M. C., Quarter-Master General U. S. A., 
Meredith, E. ae by H. J. Morgan, 

Merriam, J. W., REDS 

Merrill, George, 

Middlebury College, Vt., 

Milwaukee Young Men’s Association, 

Moore, Charles W., 

Morgan, Albert, 


59 
Vous.| PAM. 
4 
2 
z 
1 
1 9 
1 
1 
1 
28 
2 
1 
10 6 
15 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
22 25 
1 
| 
13 8 
1 
1 
1 
78 8 
1 
138 | 359 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 12 
5) 1 
5 
19 | 182 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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DONORS. Vots.| Pam. 


Morgan, Henry J., Ottawa, Canada, 2 

Mumford, S. R., Detroit, 7 papers. 

Munsell, Joel, Albany, 

Napoleon III, Emperor of France, 2 

New Bedford Public Library, 1 

New England Loyal Publication Society, 59 broadsides. | 

New Haven. Collegiate and Commercial Institute, 2 

New Haven. Yale College, 1 1 

New York. Chamber of Commerce, J. A. Stevens, Jr., 
Secretary, 

New York. Columbia College, 

New York. Loyal Publication Society, 

New York. Mercantile Library Association, 

New York. Union Theological Seminary, 1 

New York State Homeopathic Medical Society, Albany, | 3 

Nichols, Major W., Jr., M.D., Coll. of ‘‘ Confederate” 
hospital blanks, ete., 1 1 

Norton, Charles E., 1 

Nourse & Rand, 2 4 

Ohio, State of, 2 broadsides. 

Owen, Hon. Robert Dale, 

Parker, Henry Tuke, London, England, 

Parker, Nathan H.., 

Patterson, Gen. Robert, 

Pease, Rev. Giles, | 

Perry, Rev. Wm. S., Litchfield, Conn., 60 

Phelps, Abner, M.D., portfolio of MS.| 2 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society, 2 

Philadelphia. Entomological Society, 1 paper. 

Philadelphia. Library Company, 3 

Philadelphia. Mercantile Library Association, 

Phillips, H. J., M.D., New York, 

Pickston, William, Manchester, Eng., by D. L. Webster, 

Pukosle Gy iW, M.D,, 

Portland, First Parish, 

Providence, City of, 

Providence. Athenzeum, 

Providence. Butler Hospital for the Insane, 

Punchard, George, 68 papers. | 1 

Quincy, Miss Eliza S., 1 

Rand & Avery, 

Randall, Rt. Rev. Bishop G. M., Colorado, 3 

Rankin, Rev. J. E., Charlestown, 

Ranney, Thomas, Newton, 16 

Ray, Georgiana A., 1 
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DONORS. 


Redpath, James, 

Reynolds, Edward, M.D., 

Rhode Island, State of, by Hon. J. R. Bartlett, 

Rice, Hon. Alexander H., M.C., 

Richardson, James B., 

Robbins, Rev. Chandler, D.D., 

Rogers, Henry B., 1 circular. 
Russell, Hon. C. T., 

Salem. Essex Institute, 

Salter, Richard H., M.D., 

San Francisco Mercantile Lib. Assoc., by D. E. Webb, 
San Francisco Odd Fellows Library Association, 
Sargent, Rev. John T., 3 cuttings. 
Sargent, L. M., 

Savage, Edward H., 

Schauffler, Ferdinand S., 

Schouler, Adjutant General William, 

Sears, Hon. Philip H., 

Seward, Hon. William H., 

Shaw, Benjamin S., M.D., 

Sherwin, Thomas, 

Shippen, Edward, Exec’r of Mrs. E. B. Gibson, of Phila., 
Sibley, J. Langdon, Cambridge, 

Slack, C. W.., 

Smith, Charles C., 

Smith Brothers, 

Smith, F. W., 

Smith, G. P., 

Smith, Samuel, Worcester, City Clerk, 

Smith, W. Dexter, Jr., 22 pages of music. 
Snelling, George H.., 

Snow, Edwin M., M.D., Providence, R.IL., 

South Danvers. Peabody Institute, 

Spencer, William V., 

Springfield Library Association, 

Stevens, Benjamin S., 

Stevenson, Miss M. C., Brookline, 

Stimpson, F. H., 

Stone, Rev. A. L., D. D., 

Stone, General Charles, Cambridge, 

Storer, Frank H., 

Storer, H. R., M.D., 

Sullivan, Dennis, 

Sullivan, Richard, 
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Sumner, Hon. Charles, 25 papers. | 65 
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DONORS. 


Sunderland, Dr. La Roy, 


Swett, Samuel, 


Tarbox, Rey. I. N., 

Taylor, S. H., LL.D., Andover, 

Terwilliger, James, Clerk of the Senate, Albany, 
Thayer, Alex. W., Consul at Trieste, 


Ticknor, George, 
Tobey, Hon. E. S., 


53 papers. 


Toner, Dr. J. M., Washington, D.C., 


Townsend, S. D., M.D., 
Tracy, Rev. Joseph, 


59 papers. 


Twining, T., Perryn House, Twickenham, Eng., 1 paper. 


United States. 
United States. 
United States. 


intendent, 


United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 


Bureau of Military Justice, 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Coast Survey, A. D. Bache, Super- 


1 map. 
Congress, 
Department of State, 
Department of the Post-Office, 
Engineer Department, 7 maps. 


Library of Congress, 
Navy Department, 
Naval Observatory, . 
Surgeon General J. K. Barnes, 


2 lithographs. 


United States Christian Commission, 
United States Sanitary Commission, Historical Bureau, 


J. M. Blatchford, Gen. Sec., 
Upham, Hon. Charles W., Salem, 


14 papers. 


Upham, J. Baxter, M.D., 


Venice. 


Istituto Veneto, 


Vienna Imperial Geological Institute, 
Vinton, Frederic, Washington, 
Vose, George L., 


Walther, G. J., 


Ward, Rev. James W., 
Warner, Edward, 
Warren, Rev. Israel P., 
Warren, J. Mason, M.D., 
Warren, J. Sullivan, 
Washburn, Hon. Emery, 


Washington. 


Smithsonian Institution, 


Weiss, Rev. John, Watertown, 

Wells, Rev. E..M. P., D.D., 

Whipple, Charles K., 

Whitney, Rey. Frederick A., Brighton, 
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DONORS. 


Whitney, Henry Austin, 
Wiffen, B. B., near Woburn, Bedfordshire, England, 


Wiggin, J. K., 

Wightman, Hon. Jos. M., 
Wilder, Burt G., 

Williams, J. D. W., Roxbury, 
Williams, Dr. Lewis, 

Wilson, Hon. Henry, 


Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., 1 broadside. 


Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell, 

Wood, Wm., & Co., 

Worcester. American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester Free Library, 

Worthington & Flanders, 

Wright, Elizur, 

Wyman, Jeffries, M.D., Cambridge, 


PERIODICALS. 


Abbott, William 
American Messenger 
Boston Courier ; ; ; ‘ : : 
“Cultivator 
“Daily Advertiser . 
*¢ Daily Journal 
Evening Traveller 
‘¢ Herald 
‘* Investigator 
‘¢ Medical Journal . 
“¢ Liberator 
Pe SP ilot 
*¢ Recorder 3 
Bradford, Geo., Charlestown - 
Bunker Hill Aurora, W. W. Wheildon 
Charlestown Advertiser 
Christian Era . 


ty Inquirer, N.Y., 


2 pages and 2 circulars. 
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1 
3 
1 : 
3 2 
1 
40 2 
1 
25 1 
A7 | 156 
1 
1 
1 2 
1 
2 
12 
2 papers. 
1 paper. 
96 papers. 
6 66 
TIS 
SOG. MLE 
126i), J088 
6 66 
1 66 
The File. 
2 papers. 
7. 66 
62 es 
Y. 66 
9 66 
ae 66 
yy 66 
The File. 
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Christian Register 


ee Watchman and aie : 


. Witness 
Commercial Bulletin 
Commonwealth 
Congregationalist 
Daily Evening Voice 
Evening Commercial 
Freemason’s Monthly Teeeee 
Hawthorne, S. T. 
Herald of Health 
Jillson, Prof. Wm. E. 
Masonic Monthly 
Massachusetts Plowman . 
Mobile Daily Times 
Musical Times 
Nation, N. Y. . 
Nation, Boston 
New England Farmer : 
New York Social Science Review 


Palmer, F. H., Supt. Merchants’ Ex. Nea Room 


Saturday Evening Express 
Saturday Evening Gazette 


Student and Schoolmate, Jos. H. Allen 


Sunday Times . 
Tract Journal . 
Universalist 


Waverley Magazine, Moses A. Dow 


Wide World 
Woonsocket Patriot 
World’s Crisis . 
Zion’s Herald . 


. The File and 2 papers. 


8 G6 
9 66 


. The File and 1 paper. 
42 papers. 


~ 


5 66 


The File. 

The File. 

7 papers. 

The File. 

6 papers. 

The File. 

10 papers. 

‘, File in part. 
The File. 

The File. 


1 paper. 


54 papers. 
1 number. 
172 papers. 
The File and 1 paper. 
4 papers. 

The File. 

The File. 


1 paper. 


2 papers. 
2 journals. 
5 papers. 


29 66 
Bp} 66 
8 66 


[BB] 


AGREEMENT. 


This agreement, made and entered into on the 11th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, by and between the City of Boston, party of the first 
part, and the Deacons of the Old South Church in said Boston, 
for themselves and their successors in office, party of the second 
part, witnesseth, that it is understood and agreed by and between 
said party of the first part and said party of the second part as 
follows, namely : | 

1. The said Deacons will deposit in the Public Library of 
said City, all the books, pamphlets, maps, printed papers, and 
manuscripts now in their possession, which were bequeathed to 
said Old South Church by Rev. Thomas Prince, by will dated 
October 2, 1758, and proved Nov. 3, 1758; the same being 
known as the Prince Library. 

2. Said Prince Library shall be kept by the said party of the 
first part, in the Public Library building of said City, by itself, 
and no book or paper belonging to it shall be permitted to be 
taken from said building, except for the purpose of being bound 
or otherwise repaired. 

3. Said party of the first part shall, through the Trustees of 
said Public Library, put said Prince Library in good order, and 
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keep it so; and shall cause a separate catalogue of said Prince 
Library to be prepared and printed, keeping an account of the 
expenses that may be incurred in putting said Library in order 
and keeping it so, and in preparing and printing said cata- 
logue. 

4. So long as said Prince Library shall remain in said build- 
ing, it shall be accessible for reference and use in the same 
way with the other books of said Public Library which are 
excluded from circulation, and from use, except in the rooms of 
the Library building. 

5. Clergymen and literary men residing out of Boston, 
known to the Superintendent of said Public Library, or bringing 
a note of introduction from a pastor or deacon of the Old South 
Church, shall be permitted to consult said Prince Library, and 
use the same, in the Public Library building, under the super- 
vision of said Superintendent. 

6. Said party of the first part shall return and restore said 
Prince Library to said party of the second part, whenever duly 
demanded by said deacons or their successors, acting under the 
direction of said Old South Church, said deacons or their suc- 
cessors first paying to said City the expenses to be incurred on 
account of said Library, as in Article 3, before written. But 
such expenses shall in no case exceed the sum of two thousand 
dollars. And said deacons shall not be required to pay interest 
upon the amount of such expenses. 

7. Said City shall, by the Trustees of said Public Library, 
acknowledge to said deacons, in writing, the receipt of said 
Prince Library, when the same shall have been deposited in the 
Public Library building. 

In witness whereof, the said City of Boston, by Frederic W. 
Lincoln, Jr., its Mayor, who is duly authorized to execute these 
presents by the City Council of said City, and the said Deacons 
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of the Old South Church, have hereto set their hands the day and 
year first above written. 


RY gre gea gra sral7 


CHARLES STODDARD, Deacons 
United States 
Mieeenment ‘ LORING LOTHROP, of the 
Stamp, ¢ AVERY PLUMER, Old South Church. 
Ur Bear de ew taD ig A 


CITY OF BOSTON, 


BOSTONIS 
. 090 a 
Seay NS 


By F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


WITNESS, 


Gro. TicKNor, 
C. C. JEWETT. 


I approve and assent to the above agreement, 


CHESTER I. REED, 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 


[CC] 


Boston, 16th March, 1865. 


To F. W. Lincoty, Jr., Esq., 
Mayor of the City of Boston: 


Sir: In the year 1835, a silver vase was presented to Mr. 
Webster by the citizens of Boston, who were desirous to offer 
that great statesman some enduring testimonial of their grati- 
tude for his public services, and especially for the unsurpassed 
combination of logic and eloquence with which he had recently 
defended the Constitution against the assaults of nullification. 

The value of the offering was enhanced by the fact that it was 
procured by a subscription limited to one dollar from each 
person subscribing. It was an expression of the heartfelt 
gratitude of the people to the great statesman who had so 
clearly and powerfully expounded the Constitution, and educed 
from it those principles of government which, by strengthening 
the bands of the Union, gave a new impulse to the growth and 
prosperity of the country. 

The vase —a_ beautiful work of art, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the taste of the designer and the skill of the manu- 
facturer — bears on its front this inscription : 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


THE 
DEFENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
UNG TED. sba THS;, 

FROM THE. CITIZENS OF BOSTON, 
OCTOBER 12, 1835. 
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The ceremony of presentation took place at the Odeon, in the 
presence of more than three thousand persons. The late Mr. 
Francis Calley Gray, a man held in honored remembrance by 
his friends for his remarkable abilities and his still more remark- 
able attainments, on the behalf of the subscribers addressed Mr. 
Webster in a speech worthy of the occasion; and Mr. Webster’s 
reply is one of the happiest and most characteristic efforts of 
one who was generally more at home on the field of debate than 
upon the rhetorical parade ground. 


THE WEBSTER VASE 


has become the property of the subscribers, who beg leave to 
present it to the City of Boston, with a request that it may be 
kept in the Hall of the Public Library —a place of deposit 
combining security with the largest opportunity for inspection. 
We wish that it may forever remain in some spot where it may 
be freely seen by such of the subscribers to its purchase as are 
still living, and by the children and grandchildren of those who, 
like Mr. Webster himself, have passed away from earth. Our 
satisfaction in making this disposition of the vase would be in- 
creased if we could believe that the sight of this 


TESTIMONIAL OF A PEOPLE'S GRATITUDE 


would lead the young men who have come into active life since 
Mr. Webster’s death to a more careful study of his immortal 
writings, and inspire-them with a more earnest purpose to imi- 
tate his generous and comprehensive patriotism. 

We have only to add that this disposition of the vase is in 
conformity with the wishes of the late Col. Fletcher Webster, 
and of his son, Mr. Ashburton Webster, a young gentleman now 
in the Naval Academy at Newport, upon whom, in default of 
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such disposition, the vase would have devolved by the provisions 
of his grandfather’s will. 


George W. Lyman, 
Nathaniel Thayer, 
Albert Fearing, 
Franklin Haven, 
Josiah Caldwell, 
Francis Bacon, 
William W. Greenough, 
William Thomas, 

F. M. Weld, 

Henry J. Gardner, 
Frederick O. Prince, 
Leverett Saltonstall, 
Thomas W. Pierce, 


Francis Skinner, 
Isaac Thacher, 

J. P. Healey, 
William Gray, 

G. S. Hillard, 
Josiah Bardwell, 
Edmund F. Cutter, 
George Eaton, 

H. K. Horton, 
George B. Hyde, 
Samuel Appleton, 
H. W. Paine, 
Peter Harvey, 


Joseph S. Fay, 

S. T. Dana, 

George Gardner, 
Benjamin E. Bates, 
George W. Pratt, 
W. Amory, 

E. D. Jordan, 
Theophilus W. Walker, 
George Bond Jones, 
H.._D. Parker, 

A. Tucker, 

P. Adams Ames, 
Peter Butler. 


[DD] 


GrorGe Ticknor, Esq., 
Chairman of the Examining Committee. 


Dnar Sir: I deemed it right to make a short statement in the 
Daily Advertiser of my views upon the subject of keeping the 
periodicals of the Reading Room, each in an assigned place, 
accessible to the public only on due application. I learn that 
the Examining Committee may have the subject before them, and 
should like to restate my views, for such consideration as the 
Committee may choose to bestow on them. 

My strongest wish in this matter is to secure the public good, 
but this makes no demand inconsistent with the good of the 
Library. Quiet demeanor should be claimed from all visitors, in 
a public reading-room, and its papers and periodicals should be 
always at hand, in good condition. Here I rest my conviction 
in favor of the present arrangement of periodicals. Spreading 
the periodicals upon the tables, I say with emphasis, was the 
cause of much disquiet. An alphabetical arrangement was 
attempted, but every new comer broke into this, and of necessity, 
any one in quest of a particular paper walked up and down the 
room to find it. If it was barricaded by readers, he must disturb 
them; if hidden, stolen, mutilated in any essential part, or not 
received, his noisy search, no less his time misspent, he must 
leave the room dissatisfied, perhaps in ill humor. 

On the present system, in silence, he writes the number of the 
paper, receives it without delay if in, or information concerning it 
if it is not in, and quietly seats himself to read, or selects other 
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numbers, until all his wishes are met. Moreover, a file of back 
numbers, forming an incomplete volume, is equally accessible, a 
clear gain in favor of the present system, for he is saved an 
annoying, and perhaps fruitless delay, while the attendant leaves 
the room to find it. Spreading the periodicals on the tables in- 
vited from the delivery room a floating crowd, having anything 
but a quiet bearing, many of whom the rules fairly excluded from 
the room; and this caused no less annoyance in the circulating 
department, for the parties thus trespassing were neglecting the 
business for which they came, heedless of the repeated calls of 
the attendant, and subjecting the Library to the chance of losing 
a book, which, under such circumstances, could easily be appro- 


priated by others. Thus, I hold, the old system subjected the. 


reader to various inconveniences, such as disquiet, disorder in 
the arrangements, annoying and fruitless search, delay, &c., 
which the present system entirely obviates, and the question 
presented for consideration is simply one of administration, and 
the present method is shown to accord with the fitness of things. 

In addition to this, stealing, mutilating, unnecessary wear and 
tear, rendering current volumes of periodicals unfit to bind, were 
almost exclusively incidental to the system abandoned, and give 
force to the argument in favor of the new; but if the facts above 
stated were different, if the old system secured quiet demeanor 
and good arrangement, I would not abandon it merely on account 
of incidental defects, from whatever cause, in the periodicals, 
and, for this reason, I do not dwell upon the subject of theft, 
mutilation, and defect, even though it be of grave moment. 

If I am right, it would seem very strange if, in numbers to 
attract notice, the public ceased to be drawn to the Reading 
Room. But I assure you, sir, this is not the case. Attendance 
in the Reading Room varies with seasons of the year and hours 
of the day. Allow me to select these, and I will agree to make 
out a stronger statement against the administration than any yet 
presented in the public prints. On such manifestly unjust selec- 
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tion only can their criticism be sustained. It is not in conform- 
ity with the fact. Day by day, periodical with periodical, the 
Reading Room was never more than now a popular place of 
resort by those who appreciate its treasures and make a good 
and noble use of them; for the idler, the lounger, and the man 
without a purpose, it may have been. So far as my observation 
goes, men do not deny themselves a great good and great enjoy- 
ment from unwillingness to take the trouble of asking for it. 

I may properly add that the expense of administering the 
Reading Room on the present system is the same as under 
the old. One attendant only is required day and night; while 
the gain incidental to safe keeping and preservation is quite 
large. 

Moreover, I am strengthened in my position by inquiries made 
of persons of good judgment, who constantly resort to the Room 
for the benefit it confers. The uniform answer is in favor of 
the present method. They regard it as a public convenience, 
and are earnest in their wish to have it retained. 


With much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


EDWARD CAPEN. 


Pusiic LipraRy Reapine Room, 
Boston, Oct. 15th, 1866. 
Mr. Custopian: 


You only ask if I will note down my views as to the new 
arrangement here. I do so cheerfully; and they will be my 
views, I having read or heard no other. 

Upon my experience in occasional visits here for a somewhat 
wide though special research, both before and since the change, 
I can say, that now I quickly find what I want, or else why it 

10 
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cannot be had, whether as not yet arrived from the publishers, 
or already in the hands of another reader. In order to do this, 
one need not, as heretofore, expeditionize about the room and 
tables, to the annoyance of many readers and one’s self, besides 
being, after all, perhaps, left in doubt. But now one, upon 
entering, finds everywhere the full lists and directions, with 
pencils and slips of paper always ready; he on a slip notes 
from among the hundreds of various periodicals named in the 
lists, simply the list number opposite the one he wants, with the 
briefest hint of the particular issue that he wants, by its number 
or date, marks his own name, street and number, then pushes 
forward upon the counter the so inscribed paper, without saying 
a word (unless, as in case of a much called for work, he chooses, 
before writing merely his “name and residence,” to whisper, for 
example, the “ Atlantic for October”), when forthwith is given to 
him either the exact thing he wants, or the exact reason why it 
cannot be had. This is done by the ever ready attendant dis- 
pensing from within what I may call the cornucopia beneath the 
sublime presence of Columbus discovering a new world. 

Since each borrower, by leaving his name, is so inspired with 
a responsible care in using the periodicals, I have not found, as 
I before did repeatedly, that they were badly soiled, defaced, or 
torn, and sometimes actually spoilt or wholly missing. And I 
think this better condition of the whole is owing to the better 
usage, and not to less perusal; the attendance of readers 
(my observation occurring mostly of evenings) being, if I mistake 
not, larger than before the change, and more entirely a studious 
company. Whether this latter is due to there being now less 
methods for mere idlers, or to the fact of a central directory 
quickly and quietly informing and doing for all comers every- 
thing but the reading itself, others can judge; but to me it 
appears that both idling and mischief have, in far the largest 
proportion, or, indeed, | might almost say entirely, disappeared 
upon the change, in addition to the important fact that now, 
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instead of all being obliged to ramble and rummage, none 
are. ne 

I also think that under the new arrangement, these numerous 
works, containing, as they do, a current history of the age in its 
freshly recorded thought and discoveries in all principal depart- 
ments, even after the full perusal in the Reading Room, are still 
in good condition for binding and preservation in the Library 
for future reference and coming times. 

I might add, without discommending any, that among the long 
established and best reading rooms in Boston to which I have 
had access, containing like works illustrating the progress of 


| science, etc., I usually prefer this of the city, as the best lighted, 


most spacious and conveniently ordered, and abounding in 
books of reference at hand; and I think I may now fairly add, 
as quiet as any, although by very far the most numerously 
attended. 

Upon the whole, so far as I know and am able to judge, 
the present arrangement and rules go far towards securing 
the best of management, on all hands, for a truly public and 
free reading room, in reference not only to safety, but to 
the utmost practicable usefulness, harmony, and convenience 
for all concerned. 


Very respectfully, etc., 
S. F. PLYMPTON. 


Mr. Capen: 

My Dear Sir—I concur with Mr. Plympton in every opinion 
expressed in his letter. And I will add that I had become so 
dissatistied with the soiled, mutilated, and “ be-scribbled” state of 
the magazines, for more than a year preceding the change, that I 
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very seldom visited the room, but I now regard the use of it as 
a privilege and pleasure to be enjoyed as often as possible. 
I can only express my surprise at hearing that any reader has 
found fault with the change. 
Yours, with true esteem, 
CHARLES ATWOOD. 
October 15, 1866. 7 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


[EE] 


EXPENDITURES, 


From October 1, 1865, to September 30, 1866. 


Binding 
Books 
Catalogues 
Expense 
Fuel 
Furniture 
Gas . 
Periodicals 
Printing 
Salaries 
Stationery 


Transportation 


$2,741 
10,681 
5,381 
1,773 
1,423 
1,546 
1,530 
1,261 
855 
15,586 
1,208 


18 
88 
15 
30 
50 
67 
50 
08 
{e 
90 
18 


214 41 


$44,205 
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Th Board of Aldermen, Nov. 26, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred the 
subject of the nuisance near the junction of the sea walls north 
of Beacon and west of Charles streets, have given the matter 
much attention, and now submit the following 


REPORT. 


The nuisance in question is undoubtedly one of long standing. 
It has often been a just subject of complaint on the part of resi- 
dents in the vicinity,.and petitions for its abatement have 
frequently been addressed to the City Government. Its exist- 
ence arises partly from natural and partly from artificial causes. 
The natural cause is the formation of an embankment on the 
easterly side of one of the channels of Charles River, commenc- 
ing nearly opposite the northerly end of Berkeley Street, and 
extending on a curved line nearly to the westerly end of Revere 
Street. This embankment creates a basin near the junction of 
the sea walls on Beacon and Charles streets, from which, on the 
ebb of the tide, there can be no discharge below its level. The 
artificial causes are the introduction into the basin so formed of 
several large sewers, the contents of which are exceedingly 
noisome and offensive. The stench arising therefrom, particu- 
larly in warm weather when westerly winds prevail, is not only 
disagreeable, but is represented to be highly prejudicial to the 
health of those citizens who are compelled to inhale it. 
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Harly in the present year this subject was referred to the 
Committee on the Harbor. That Committee, on consultation 
with the City Solicitor, ascertained that an effectual abatement 
of the nuisance could not well be accomplished without legisla- 
tive sanction from the Commonwealth; and, on the petition of 
the City Government, the following Act was passed. 


AN AQT 


To authorize the erection of a Sea Wall, and the filling of certain 
flats in Charles River, to abate a nuisance. 


Be ut enacted, §c. 


Section 1. The city of Boston is hereby authorized and 
empowered to build a Sea Wall in the Charles River, on or within 
the following described lines: Beginning at the point of inter- 
section of the northerly side of Revere Street with the Harbor 
Commissioners’ line, as established in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-one, and extending in a straight line southwesterly for 
a distance of six hundred and twenty-two feet to a point forty 
feet distant westerly and perpendicular to the said Harbor Com- 
missioners’ line, thence on a concave arc of a circle of fourteen 
hundred feet radius southwesterly for a distance of eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet to a point forty feet distant northerly and 
perpendicular to the Harbor Commissioners’ line on the northerly 
side of the Mill-dam, established in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty ; and to fill up to a proper grade the enclosed flats between 
the above described lines and the Harbor Commissioners’ lines 
herein referred to, in order to abate and prevent a nuisance arising 
from the discharge and deposit of sewerage matter upon those 
flats, now situated outside the reach of the scouring forces of the 
current of Charles River. And the city of Boston is hereby 
authorized to make any contracts with the riparian owners and any 
other parties as to the building of the Sea Wall, the filling of said 
flats and the future use thereof when filled, subject to the express 
condition that the flats filled under the authority hereby granted, 
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shall not be used for building purposes or for any other purpose 
than for ornamental grounds and a street. 

Secr. 2. The building of the Sea Wall and the filling up of said 
flats shall be under the general supervision of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, and subject to all the regulations and conditions 
provided for in the Act entitled ‘An Act to establish a Board of 
Harbor Commissioners.” 


This act authorizes the building of a wall from the point of 
intersection of the northerly side of Revere Street with the Har- 
bor Commissioners’ line, extending on a straight, and curved line 
to a point forty feet northerly of said Commissioners’ line 

_ opposite the end of Berkeley Street, and the filling of the flats thus 
enclosed on condition that the flats so filled shall not be used for 
building purposes or for any other purpose than for ornamental 
grounds and a street. 

The act also authorizes the City to make any contracts with 
the riparian owners and any other parties as to the building of 
the wall and filling of the flats. 

After this act was passed the subject was referred to the Joint 
Special Committee who make this report. 

It was obvious that the filling up of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand feet of the flats outside of the estates of numerous parties 
Owning water rights more or less valuable in the estimation of 
the proprietors, might, and probably would, give rise to no little 

discussion, and possibly to legal controversy. To avoid the 
latter it was deemed expedient to request the attendance of all 
the abutters at a meeting of the Committee, who hoped that the 
important end to be attained, would induce those who were 
directly interested to waive all real or ideal claims they had, or 
thought they had, for damages in case the flats were filled. 

The result was the attendance of several gentlemen, most of 

_ whom seemed to favor the measure, but some of them opposed it, 
and others suggested conditions on which they would withdraw 
opposition. One gentleman of the legal profession intimated 
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that he would attempt to ascertain the views of all the abutters, 
and thus save the committee trouble. An adjournment followed, 
and the gentleman afterward informed the chairman that he 
found the task he had undertaken impracticable. 

The next step adopted was to send the following circular to 
each abutter : 


CITY OF “BOSTON. 


Crry Hati, August 20, 1866. 


SIR: 

The Legislature, at its recent session, passed the Act, of 
which a copy is on another page of this sheet. The City Council 
has referred the subject-matter of the Act to a Joint Special Com- 
mittee, to consider and report what action it is expedient that the 
City Council should take in the premises. 

The Committee suppose that the owners of the real estate con- 
tiguous to the space which it is proposed to fill, have a deeper 
interest in the action that is to be taken than any other persons, 
both because their property will be affected—advantageously it is 
supposed—by the contemplated carrying out of the sea wall, and 
filling of the space which will be inside of it. The Committee 
also suppose that the expediency of making the proposed improve- 
ment is to be determined chiefly by the wishes of the abutters, and 
the extent of the co-operation they are willing to give to the en- 
terprise. 

For the purpose of ascertaining their wishes, and the extent of 
the aid they will render to the undertaking, this circular is 
addressed to all persons who are known to be owners of the said 
real estate. ; 

To enable the Committee to make an early report, they will 
thank you to inform them by letter, addressed to their Chairman, 
as soon as may be, whether if the sea wall shall be carried out, 
and the filling done, in accordance with the provisions of the said 
Act, you will release to the City all claims you might have for 
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interference with your real estate, and also what amount you will 
contribute to the expenses of doing the work. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN S. TYLER. 


Chairman of the Joint Special Committee. 


To 


This circular was sent to the following parties: 


H. H. HUNNEWELL, 

N. C. MANNING, _ 

JOHN JEFFRIES, Jr., 

CHAS. STODDARD, 

G. P. UPHAM, 

R. G. BOARDMAN, 

E. R. MUDGE, 

GEO. O. HOVEY, 

W. W. GODDARD, 

E. SHIMMIN, 

Abutters on Beacon Street. 

JARVIS BRAMAN’S HEIRS, 

W. MANN & E. JOHNSON, 

S. ELLIOT & H. RITCHIE, 
Trustees, 

J. G. KIDDER, 

Abutters on Charles Street side. 


S. HAMMOND, 

R. W. HOOPER, 
NATHANIEL HOOPER, 
J.T. COOLIDGE, 
SUSAN S. BARNARD, 
It HiMBBAL, 

H. P. STURGIS, 

W. W. TUCKER, 

H. V. WARD, 

S. BARTLETT, 


NATHAN MATTHEWS, 

P. DONAHOE, 

OTIS DANIELL & OTHERS, 
Association for Relief of Aged 
and Infirm Females. 


Answers have been received in writing from all these parties 


excepting Messrs. Boardman, Tucker, Goddard, Shimmin, Ham- 
mond, Sturgis, and Ward, on the Beacon Street side, and Messrs. 
Mann & Johnson, P. Donahoe, and the Association for Relief of 
Aged Females, on the Charles Street side. Messrs. Boardman, 
Goddard, and Sturgis, on the Beacon Street side, and Mann & 
Johnson, on the Charles Street side, have replied verbally. Mr. 
Tucker is in Europe. 
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The general tenor of the answers from the abutters on Beacon 
Street is, that no claims will be made for damages against the 
City; and several of the parties offer to pay something towards 
the expense of filling the flats. There is, however, a general, 
though not uniform objection, on the part of these abutters to 
opening a street along the margin of the proposed filling; some 
of them are willing to contribute liberally towards the proposed 
expense, if the whole of the flats filled shall be devoted to orna- 
mental grounds, who will pay nothing if a street is to be opened. 
On the other hand, it is obviously for the interest of the abutters 
on the Charles Street side that a street be opened, as it will give 
a fine front for dwelling-houses on lands now vacant. Hence 
the abutters on this side are generally, perhaps uniformly, will- 
ing to waive their water rights; and those whose lands will be 
required for a continuation of the street are disposed to give 
them, provided the street shall be opened. 

Having obtained replies from as many of the abutters as seem 
disposed to answer, the following circular was sent to each: — 


City Hatz, Boston, Nov. 14, 1866. 
SIR: 

The parties owning estates abutting on the Waters between 
Berkeley Street and Revere Street, are requested to meet the Com- 
mittee of the City Government on Saturday, the 17th inst., at 11 
o'clock, A. M., at the City Hall. The object of the meeting is to 
discuss the method of abating the nuisance in the vicinity, and it. 
is hoped that the proprietors of every estate may be represented. 


JOHN S. TYLER, 


Chairman of Joint Special Committee. 
To 


The result was, a meeting of a majority of those who had 
given written answers, with one or two others. Ebenezer John- 
son, Hsq., attended, and gave the Committee to understand that 
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Mr. Mann and himself would waive any objection to the filling, 
on condition that the City open Chestnut Street from its present 
westerly terminus to the present Commissioners’ line. The same 
gentlemen, with others on that side, indicated their desire to 
have a street laid out, and one or more of the gentlemen on the 
Beacon Street side opposed it. 

It was suggested by some of those present that the nuisance 
may be abated by dredging through the embankment already 
mentioned. Your Committee believe that dredging may serve 
as a palliative, but they doubt whether it can ever be made an 
effectual remedy. One of the important features of the proposed 
plan of filling is that it will afford space for a large sewer to run 
along the Beacon Street wall,.into which all sewerage from 
the houses on the Back Bay and all sewerage from the Beacon 
Hill district may disembogue, finding an outlet in deep water at 
or near Revere Street. Such a sewer constructed in a manner 
to be flushed by the natural current of Charles River and Stony 
Brook, will, it is believed, relieve the flats west of the City from 
a mass of filth which will otherwise be liable to constant expos- 
ure to the sun’s rays at low tide, and the ncisome effluvia borne 
on the prevailing westerly breezes of summer, will be a constant 
annoyance to residents on Beacon and many other streets. 

With many other written and oral communications on the 
subject, the Chairman received a letter from one gentleman 
whose high standing in the community entitles his opinions to 

- consideration, and it is deemed expedient to make it part of this 
Report. The honorable gentleman is a resident of Charles 
Street. He writes as follows: 


Boston, November 21, 1866. 
Gen. Jonn S. TYLER. 
My pear Sir: 

I am much obliged for the invitation to attend a meeting of 
your committee last Monday; and I am sorry that my constant 
duties all the morning compelled me to be absent. 

2 


10 NOPE 


The measure proposed, however, (if it is as I saw it delineated 
on a plan recently,) for a marginal street, — one row of houses 
facing the water, leaving open forever, by means of the street and 
a plot in the angle, near Beacon Street, leaving the prospect, the 
water-front, and the free circulation of air to be enjoyed by all the 
people of Boston forever, — is a measure the loss of which would 
be an injury, not to be estimated in money. 

The most agreeable and salubrious evening walk of summer, to 
be had in this city, may, through its means, be secured now, for 
the benefit of all those who are compelled to spend their summers 
in town. 

If lost now, it is lost FOREVER. 

I hope, sincerely, that the City will save this little olimpse of 
country, this breath of pure air, this fan full of the westerly breeze, 
and secure a lasting good for all who value either health or beauty ; 
while the present fathers of the City win also for themselves bless- — 
ings on their heads from a countless posterity, until summer heats 
shall be no more. 


I am, faithfully and respectfully, 
LOurs, ec. &Ci, 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 


It may be proper to state that the estimated expense of 
building the wall and filling the flats, as given by Mr. Boschke 
the Engineer, will be not less than one hundred and seventy-five 
thousaud dollars. | 

What portion of this will be contributed by the abutters, 
your Committee have not ascertained, but considering the wealth 
and public«spirit of many of the parties, and the great benefit 
that the measure will be to all of them, it is believed that a 
liberal sum will be subscribed to carry it out. 

Considering that the season is too far advanced for action the — 
present year, and that the official terms of several members of 
the Committee are about to terminate, they respectfully recom- 
mend that the whole subject be referred to the next city govern- 


For the emia. 


JOHN §. TYLER, 


Chairman. . 
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1866. 


In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 26, 1866. 


Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 26, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the peti- 
tion of the Commercial Freight Railway Company for a location 
in Lowell, Causeway and Commercial streets, respectfully report 
the following Order of Location. 


For the Committee. 
BENJ. JAMES, Chairman. 


Orperep: The Commercial Freight Railway Company shall 
have the right to lay down tracks in several of the streets of the 
city of Boston, as follows: Commencing on Lowell Street at the 
intersection of the northerly line of Brighton Street, thence by a 
single track in Lowell Street to Causeway Street, and in Cause- 
way Street to the westerly line of Andover Street; also a single 
track in Causeway Street from the westerly line of Haverhill 
Street to Commercial Street, and in Commercial Street to Union 
Wharf. Also a track on Lowell Street from the northerly line 
of Brighton Street to the tracks of the Cambridge Railroad, as 
now laid down. Also the right to construct a suitable turnout 
on Commercial Street between Bartlett’s and Fiske’s wharves. 
Also the right to connect the tracks located by this order on 
Commercial Street with Clapp’s, Bartlett’s, Gray’s, Comey’s, 
Fiske’s and Battery wharves. The Commercial Freight Railway 
Company shall also have the right to connect the tracks located 
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by this order with the tracks of the Cambridge Railroad Com- 
pany in Brighton, Lowell and Causeway streets, and with the 
tracks of the Metropolitan and Middlesex Railroad Companies 
in Causeway and Commercial streets; and to enter upon and 
use the tracks of the said Cambridge, Metropolitan and Middle- 
sex Railroad Companies .on Brighton, Lowell, Causeway and 
Commercial streets, for such compensation as may be agreed 
upon by the respective companies; and, in case of disagreement, 
the compensation to be determined according to law. 

The right to lay down these tracks is upon the condition that 
the said Commercial Freight Railway Company shall, at all times 
after the rails are laid down, keep in good order and repair such 
portions of the streets as are occupied by its tracks, and three 
feet on each side thereof, to the satisfaction of the Committee on 
Paving and the Superintendent of Streets. 

Also upon the condition that the said Commercial Freight 
Railway Company shall take up the rails now laid down on the 
tracks of the said Cambridge, Middlesex and Metropolitan Rail- 
roads, on the routes above described, and substitute therefor a 
form of rail which shall be satisfactory to the Committee on 
Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and which shall be 
approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that in laying down the rails the 
space between the rails, and three feet on each side thereof, shall 
be paved with granite blocks of such size and quality as the 
Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 

Also upon the condition that the whole work of laying down 
the tracks granted by this order, and the precise location of the 
same, and the form of rail to be used, shall be under the direc- 
tion and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that the Board of Aldermen reserve 
the right to allow any other railroad company to run cars over 
the tracks located by this order, for such compensation for the 
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use of their tracks as may be agreed upon by the respective 
companies; and, in case of disagreement, the compensation shall 
be determined according to law. 

Also upon the condition that the said Commercial Freight 
Railway Company shall accept this order of location, and agree 


in writing to comply with its several conditions, within twenty 


days of the date of its passage, and file such agreement with the 
City Clerk; otherwise it shall be null and void. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN, TRUAN'TS, 


ABSENTEES FROM SCHOOL. 


[eteM asta, 


In Common Council, Nov. 30, 1866. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Attest : W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Com. Council. 


VEY POL BOSTON. 


———_ 


In Common Council, Nov. 30, 1866. 
The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
recommitted the ordinance concerning Neglected Children and 
Absentees from School, respectfully recommend the passage of 
the ordinance in a new draft. 
For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 


Chairman. 
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IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIiX. 


AN ORDINANCE 


-ConcerNING NEGLECTED CHILDREN, TRUANTS AND ABSENTEES 
FROM SCHOOL. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. Any of the persons described in the fourth sec- 
tion of the forty-second chapter of the General Statutes of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, concerning the employment of 
children, and regulations respecting them; and any ‘of the 
children under sixteen years of age, described in an Act con- 
cerning the care and education of neglected children, passed on 
the twenty-ninth day of May, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six; upon conviction of any offence de- 
scribed in said fourth section of said forty-second chapter of 
the General Statutes, or said Act passed the twenty-ninth day 
of May,in the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding twenty dollars. 


Section 2. The House of Employment and Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders is hereby assigned and provided as the Insti- 
tution of Instruction, House of Reformation and suitable situa- 
tion, mentioned in the sixth section of said forty-second chapter 
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of the General Statutes; and as the Institution of Instruction and 
place mentioned in the third section of said Act concerning the 
care and education of neglected children, passed on the twenty- 
ninth day,of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
Sixty-six. 


Section 3. An ordinance concerning Truant Children and 
Absentees from School, passed November ninth, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and approved by the 
Superior Court, November eleventh of the same year, is hereby 
repealed. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 3, 1866. 


The Committee on Paving respectfully report to the City 
Council, that an additional appropriation of forty thousand dol- 
lars will be required to meet the wants of the Paving Depart- 
ment, during the remainder of the financial year. This is owing 
partly to the fact, that, during the late war, for a period of four 
years, a much smaller sum was annually expended upon the 
streets than had been expended preceding years, notwithstand- 
ing the cost of paving had largely increased. The result has 
been, that the defective and worn-out condition of the streets 
has compelled the expenditure, during the present year, of a 
much larger sum than was anticipated at the commencement of 
the season. The amount required for grading streets in the 
fulfilment of certain agreements, and for abating nuisances, has 
been unusually large. Union Park Street, which the City is 
under contract to complete the present year, has exceeded the 
original estimates by about six thousand dollars, and is not yet 
completed. 

The above, together with an increase in the cost, during the 
present year, of all materials required in the paving of streets, 
and an advance in the wages of the employees of the Depart- 
ment, has caused the deficiency in the appropriation. 

The Department has on hand paving-blocks and gravel to 
the value of eleven thousand dollars, which have been purchased 
for work ordered to be done, and to be commenced in the early 
part of next season. . 

Your Committee request that the Committee on Finance be 
authorized to provide the means to supply the deficiency in the 
appropriation. 

For the Committee, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 
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Bel Y OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDINANCE 


TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE 


RELATING TO THE 


merry HOSPITAL. 


1866. 


In Common Council, Dec. 6, 1866. 
Read, ordered to be printed. Referred to the Committee on the 
City Hospital. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


Attest 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


Grae BOS ON: 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ORDINANCE 


To AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE City HOSPITAL. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. In the month of January, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, or as soon as may be thereafter, the 
City Council shall proceed to elect, by concurrent vote, seven 
persons, of whom four shall be elected from the citizens at large, 
one Shall be a member of the Board of Aldermen, and two shall 
be members of the Common Council, who, with the two citizens 
at large, previously elected, and whose terms of service have not 
then expired, shall be a Board of Trustees of the City Hospital. 
The persons elected from the citizens at large shall hold their 
offices, one for one year, one for two years, and two for three 
years; and the members elected from the City Council, for one 
year from the first day of said January, and until others are 
elected respectively in their places. After said election, in the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, said Board of Trustees 
shall consist of nine persons; and annually afterwards, in the 
month of January, or as soon thereafter as may be, there shall 
be elected, in the same manner, to be Trustees of said City Hos. 
pital, one member of the Board of Aldermen and two members 
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of the Common Council, to hold their offices for one year; and 
two citizens at large, to hold their offices for three years from 
the first day of January in the year of their election, and until 
others are elected respectively in their places. Each of said 
Trustees shall at all times be subject to removal from office by 
the City Council for cause. Whenever any vacancy shall occur 
in said Board of Trustees by death, resignation or otherwise, 
such vacancy shall be reported by the said Board to the City 
Council; and they shall proceed to fill the same by the election 
of another Trustee, in the manner aforesaid, who shall hold his 
office for the residue of the term for which such member so 
deceased, resigned or removed, would have held the same. The 
said Board of Trustees, constituted as aforesaid after each 
annual election, shall choose a President and a Secretary from 
their own number, and a majority shall constitute a quorum for 
business. 


Srotion 2. The first section of the Ordinance relating to the 
City Hospital, passed December twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, is hereby repealed; provided, that the members 
of the Board of Trustees already elected shall hold their offices 
for the terms for which they were respectively elected, and until 
others are elected in their places, unless sooner removed; and 
the said Board of Trustees shall have the same,rights and pow- 
ers, and be subject to the same limitations, as if said first section 
were not hereby repealed. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


UPON THE 


“MANUFACTURE AND INSPECTION 


Sry Ob bOsSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, March 19, 1866. 

OrperED: ‘That the accompanying draft of a bill, 
entitled “An Act for the regulation of gas companies, 
and the better protection of consumers of gas in the City 
of Boston,” be referred to a Joint Special Committee, 
consisting of two on the part of the Board of Aldermen, 
and three on the part of the Common Council, with 
instructions to consider and report upon the expediency 
of its provisions, or what other legislative action may be 
expedient and desirable regarding the inspection of gas 
and gas meters. 

And Messrs. Hyde, Hills, and Stevens were appointed 
on said Committee. 

Sent up for concurrence. 

JOSEPH STORY, President. 


nd 


In Board of Aldermen, April 2, 1866. 


Concurred ; and Aldermen Nash and Davies were joined. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


Approved April 4, 1866. 
¥. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, April 2, 1866. 


-Orperep : That the Special Committee on the better 


distribution of gas to the citizens at its minimum 
ost of manufacture. 
Passed; sent down for concurrence. 


‘é G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, April 12, 1866. 

Concurred. | 

Attest, OW. B. GREGG: 
ae Clerk of the Common Council. 


4 


Approved April 14, 1866. 
EF. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
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In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1866. 
The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, to 
whom were referred the foregoing Orders, having con- 
sidered the same, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT: 


The only questions presented to the Committee for 
their consideration under the Orders were, — 


First, Is it necessary, for the protection of the City 
and the citizens, that there should be an Inspector 
of Gas and Gas Meters appointed by the City Goy- 
ernment, whose duty it shall be to perform all such 
services as are set forth in the draft of a Bill presented 
to the City Council ? 


Second, Is it expedient for the City to build gas works 
beyond or distant from the city, and supply the citizens 
with gas at minimum cost? 


The East and South Boston Gas Light Companies 
having petitioned to be heard upon the subject of in- 
spection, the Committee, at their first hearing, in April, 
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invited those Companies to appear before them. ‘They 
responded by sending counsel to represent them. At 
the second hearing, the Boston Gas Light Company ap- 
peared also by counsel; and, from that time until the 
end of the investigation, that Company assumed the — 
leadership of the opposition to any change in the pres- 
ent system of the manufacture and distribution of gas. 
The Committee proceeded for two evenings in an 
irregular way, without counsel on the part of the City, 
when it was decided that if the gas companies were to 
contest the matter at every point, with counsel on their 
part, it was not only proper, but necessary, that the 
Committee should also employ counsel in behalf of the 
City, which, in its corporate capacity, is largely inter- 
ested in the subject: hence some expense has been in- 
curred from this unexpected mode of procedure. When 
the Committee resumed their investigation in November, 
with counsel, it was decided to commence anew, and to 
have a phonographic report of the evidence taken and 
printed. The close of the municipal year is so near at 
hand, that the Committee have not had time to prepare 
an elaborate report, and select-from the evidence those 
particular points upon which the conclusions to which 
they have arrived are based; and they are obliged, 
therefore, to refer generally to the evidence submitted — 
herewith. : | 
The questions before them, as will be perceived by the ~ 
orders under which they acted, were not whether the. 
quality of the gas furnished by the Companies within 
this city was good or bad, whether their prices were 
high or low, or whether they charged more or less than 
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Companies in other cities. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee was to consider the subject in a general way, and 
base their conclusions upon general principles. ‘There 
is no question, that the manner in which the investiga- 
tion has been pursued, has proved of great advantage, 
not only to the Committee, but to the community, as it 
has been the means of bringing to light many facts 
which could not otherwise have been obtained. 

There was one point, however, of considerable impor- 
tance, upon which the Committee were desirous of 
getting information, but they were unable to. Mr. 
William W. Greenough, who represented the Boston 
Gas Light Company, was asked what a thousand cubic 
feet of gas actually cost that Company, but he peremp- 
torily refused to answer. The Committee having no 
other means of obtaining a direct and positive answer to 
that question, the hearing was substantially closed at 
that point. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the Gas Com- 
pany has failed to show any good reason why the City 
should not take upon itself, at a proper time, when 
labor and materials can be had at fair prices, the manu- 
facture and supply of gas to the citizens. One fact, in 
particular, was satisfactorily proved to a majority of the 
Committee, and that was, that the Gas Company in the 
city proper, has made, and is making upwards of 
twenty-five per cent. of profit on every thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold to the City and the citizens. The 


testimony presented to the Committee by two city 
2 
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companies (the East Boston Company did not appear 
in the investigation, after the two hearings in April) 
was mainly from those who are interested in gas com- 
panies in and out of the State; and it would be strange 
indeed, if it did not partake somewhat of the prejudices 
which such an interest would create. 

Gas made from coal is a deadly poison, except when 
in combustion, and the less we have of it circulating 
through our streets — even in iron pipes —the better 
it will be for the health of our citizens. Sanitary and 
economical reasons alike forbid, that we should ever 
allow competing gas companies in our city. It is 
obvious that great economy in labor is obtained when 
a city is supplied by a single gas company instead of a 
number, as is the case in some of our neighboring 
cities. Where there are even as many as two compa- 
nies, double establishments of all sorts are maintained, 
where one could perform the whole operation equal- 
ly well. ‘It is an error to suppose, where two or 
three competing companies exist, that prices are ever 
permanently kept down by the competition. When 
competitors are so few, they always end by agreeing not 
to compete. ‘They may run a race of cheapness to ruin 
a new candidate; but, as soon as he has established his 
footing, they come to terms with him” (as has been 
recently exhibited in Brooklyn, N.Y.). ‘* When, there- 
fore, a business of real public importance can only be 
carried on advantageously upon so large a scale as to 
render the liberty of competition almost illusory, it is 
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an unthrifty dispensation of the public resources that 
several costly sets of arrangements should be kept up 
for the purpose of rendering to the community this one 
service.” 7 

Fortunately we have but one company in the city 
proper, and hence they can afford to make lower charges 
than are made in New York, where there are competing 
establishments. But have they ever done so? or will 
they do so? 

It is much better, under the circumstances, to treat 
this matter of the supply of gas to the citizens as a 
public function, as we have done in the supply of 
Cochituate water. Now, if the city receipts are not 
equal to the interest on the water debt and yearly ex- 
penses of the works, in one sense, it is a city loss; in 
another, the citizens gain. So, if the city owned the 
gas works, and the receipts were a hundred thousand 
dollars less than the expenditures, the city debt would 
be increased a hundred thousand dollars; but the 
citizens are saved the same amount, having obtained 
their gas at less than cost, and thus the account 1s bal- 
anced. But if the city had been supplied with water or 
gas for the last thirty years by a private company, and 
that company had made four millions of dollars out of 
the citizens, then a few would have been enriched at 
the expense of the many; and, if they held their charter 
for twenty years longer, the profits to the establishment 
would be more in ten years than they were the first 


twenty, on account of increased population, and a conse- 
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quent increase in the number of consumers or takers. 
The ratio of profits largely increase when the city is 
compact, and a large number supplied in a small area of 
territory, as 1s the case in this city. 

Nearly an entire sitting of the Committee was ab- 
sorbed in taking the testimony of the citizens residing, 
and owning real estate, in the vicinity of the gas 
works, at the north part of the city. All of them but 
two (and they were the witnesses of the Company, and 
one of them, as he stated, appeared at the request of 
the Superintendent of the Works) testified that the 
gas works were detrimental to the health of their 
families; a great nuisance, and a damage to their real 
estate of fifty per cent or upwards. 

In Paris, the gas works have been removed three 
miles from the city; and the subject is now before the 
Parliament of England, for the removal of all of this 
class of works from the City of London, the expense of 
which must be millions of dollars. 

What motive could the government of Paris have 
had, and what can be the motive of the government of 
London for removing their gas companies distant from 
the city, other than that of health, cleanliness, econo- 
my, and the general well-being of the citizens? It must 
be in this respect that the motives which governed two 
such enlightened cities as Paris and London should 
govern us. 

The City of Cincinnati has recently bought out the 
gas company’s works of that city at a cost of two mil- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars,—the stipulations 
of the charter being such that the City could take the 
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works whenever they saw fit. The City is to charge the 
citizens for gas, for eight years, $2.50 per one thousand 
cubic feet. The estimates carefully made by a Commis- 
sion was, that, at this rate of charge, the City will real- 
ize in eight years a profit equal to the cost of the works, 
and have a surplus of half a million of dollars. Why 
cannot the City of Boston do as well as this, making the 
same charges for the same term of years? In Cincinnati 
coal is about five dollars per chaldron ; here it is nine 
dollars per ton of 2240 pounds: but it must be re- 
membered that it will be about six dollars per ton, when 
we come to resume specie payments; and, besides, the 
probabilities are that the duty on coal will be taken off 
at this session of Congress. In Cincinnati little or noth- 
ing is realized from the sale of coke and coal tar. Here 
the coke and coal tar will pay more than the interest on 
the cost of the works. 

It may be as well to state here, in reply to some 
statements of the representatives of the Boston Gas 
Company, that the extra charges imposed upon the 
City by that Company, for service pipes, and on ac- 
count of damage to the streets, more than counterbal- 
ance the reduction made for gas consumed in the street 
lamps. 

From the evidence adduced, it would appear that the 
Boston Gas Light Company has made, from 1835 to the 
present time, upwards of three millions of dollars. When 
they came into possession of their charter, they probably 
had not as many takers of gas as they now have on one- 
third or one-half of Washington Street ; and hence the 
greater part of their profits must have been realized 
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during the last fifteen or eighteen years. Why should 
they not fight manfully when the ark of their covenant, 
or rather monopoly, is in danger? Water and artificial 
light are two great necessities of a city They never 
should be sold at a profit, nor should they ever be in the 
hands of a-private corporation. 

The limited time at the disposal of the Committee 
will not allow them to note more fully the important 
points presented to them during their protracted investi- 
gation, and they will content themselves by stating briefly | 
the conclusions to which they have arrived. 

First, In their opinion an Inspector of Gas and Gas 
Meters should be appointed by the Mayor or the City 
Council, who should be paid and furnished with an 
office, by the City. 

Second, Owing to the present high price of materials 
and labor, it is nexpedient for the City of Boston, at the 
present time to undertake the construction of gas works 
for the manufacture of gas by the City; but the Com- 
mittee would recommend the appointment of Commission- 
ers to further consider the matter; and, before the City 
proceeds to construct gas works, and manufacture gas, 
they would recommend that the question be submitted to 
the legal voters of Boston upon a Yea and Nay vote. 

Third, From the evidence presented before the Com- 
mittee, the profits realized by the Gas Company in the 
city proper warrant the demand for a reduction of price. 

In view of these facts, the Committee would respect- 
fully recommend the passage of the accompanying orders. 

For the Committee. 

NATH’L C. NASH, Chairman. 
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OrperED: That His Honor the Mayor be requested 
to petition the Legislature, in behalf of the City Council 
of Boston, for the passage of an Act to authorize the 
City of Boston to appoint an Inspector of Gas and Gas 
Meters, said Inspector to be paid, and furnished with 

an office, by the City. 


OrpERED: That in the month of January, in the year 
1867, or within sixty days thereafter, the Mayor shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
City Council, appoint three persons, to be called Com- 
missioners on Gas, whose duty it shall be to consider 
and report to the City Council upon the expediency of 
the manufacture of gas by the City of Boston, and its 
supply to the citizens at minimum cost; also, upon the 
expediency of removing the gas factories outside the city 
limits. Said Commissioners shall hold their offices for a 
term not exceeding two years, and they may report to 
the City Council at any period within that time, and be 
discharged at their own request. And any one or more 
of the Commissioners may at any time be removed, after 
having had an opportunity of being heard in defence, by 
the concurrent vote of two-thirds of each branch of the 
City Council; and, if any vacancy occur in the Board 
from the death, resignation or removal of any member, 
a new Commissioner shall in like manner be nominated 
and appointed for the remainder of the term. The City 
Council shall fix the compensation of the Commissioners 


thus appointed. 
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REPORT OF EVIDENCE 


BEFORE THE 


JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


GLITY OF BOSTON, 


Monpay, Nov. 19, 1866. 


A meeting of the Joint Special Committee of the City Coun- 
cil appointed to consider the subject of the better inspection of 
gas and gas-meters, the expediency of the manufacture of gas by 
the city, and its supply to the citizens at minimum cost, and the 
expediency of removing the gas factories outside the city limits, 
was held this evening at 74 o'clock in the Council Chamber at 
the City Hall. Present, Aldermen N. C. Nash (Chairman) and 
Daniel Davies; Councilmen Henry D. Hyde, William 8S. Hills, 
and Benjamin F’. Stevens. 

J. Lewis Stackpole, Esquire, appeared as counsel for the City ; 
C. P. Curtis and Harvey Jewell, Esquires, for the Boston Gas 
Light Company; Geo. Putnam, Jr., Esquire, for the South Boston 
Gas Light Company. 

After a brief statement of what he proposed to present, Mr. 
Stackpole called Dr. A. A. Hayes to testify upon the subject. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. A. A. HAYES. 


Question. (By Mr. Stackpole.) What office do you hold now? 
Answer. I am in the office of State Assayer. 

@. You reside in the city of Boston? A. I reside in the city 
of Boston. 

@. Have you given any attention to the subject of the manu- 
facture of gas for illuminating purposes? A. I have in former 
years ; not very recently. 
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@. Have you, by reading or otherwise, studied the subject of 
gas distribution by pipes? A. I have by reading, sir. 

@. Did your study of the subject lead you to observe the man- 
agement of works in this country and abroad? A. The study of 
gas manufacture in general has led me to examine the works in 
this country and abroad. 

@. Will you state to what extent? A. I was at one time con- 
nected with the Boston Gas Light Company; I think for about 
three years. The observations made there were daily observations, 
or nearly so. I have also examined carefully the gas manufactories 
of the city of New York at different times, and there I have made 
experiments in the production of gas, testing its value, —its illu- 
minating power. I have visited other cities of the United States, 
— Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, New Orleans, —and ob- 
served the manufacture of gas in those places; I have examined 
the manufacture of gas by the Great Western Gas Company, in 
London, where for seven days I made experiments with the engi- 
neer of the works; and I have seen the manufactories in Liverpool 
and other places. . 

@. What was your connection with the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany? <a. I was their consulting chemist. 

@. Between what years? A. I think from 1854 to ’57. I think 
about three years. I have no very precise recollection of the time. 

@. Are you informed on the subject of gas distribution from 
works in the suburbs, outside of city limits? A. I have ex- 
amined works of that character. | 

@. Whereabouts? .A. The Philadelphia gas works. I don’t 
know but the city may now include them, but they were for a time 
outside the city limits. The Great Western Gas Company’s works 
were outside of the population of London, and I think outside 
of the city limits, at Kensal Green. Imention these works because 
they were most ably conducted. ‘The engineer in charge was per- 
haps the highest authority in London on such subjects. 

Q. What was his name? A. Wright. 

(). What are the most prominent obstacles to the establishment 
of works outside of city limits? A, It is considered, generally, 
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that the cost of transmitting the gas manufactured, the increased 
length of main pipe, or larger pipe, required, is the greater obstacle. 

@. Will you state how great that obstacle is, in your judgment? 
A. It adds very much to the investment, as the size and length 
of the main pipes of distribution are increased. There are exact 
data given by the Philadelphia Company, and I should prefer to 
refer to those for accuracy of information. 

@. Are there any other obstacles, in your judgment? A. None 
that are important. Jam supposing that the position chosen out- 
side the city is as accessible by water-borne cargoes of coal and 
other materials required, and that the site is chosen with reference 
to the business to be carried on, such as the building of the gas- 
holders, etc. 

@. In your opinion, doctor, would the lower cost of the land, 
the increased space secured, the smaller cost of subsisting the 
workmen, and the comfort of the workmen, counterbalance these 
obstacles? Will you please enter into details upon these points? 
A. I am not prepared to give you any very accurate estimates 
upon those points. I can only generally state that, as is very 
well known, manufactures outside the city, excepting in a few 
cases, can be conducted more economically than within the city 
limits. This is a special business, requiring the employment of 
large capital, very close, accurate supervision, and a trained body 
of workmen, — men who are skilled in the production of gas. The 
general feature of cost would perhaps be nearly the same outside 
the city limits as within; that includes the main-pipe distribution, 
or the mains from the gas-holders where the gas is stored. On the 
other side, we should have the diminished cost of the land, the 
subsistence of the workmen would be less, the character of the 
work-people — which is a very important element in this manufac- 
ture — would be higher, as work-people ; and the works generally 
would be under better control. These are, briefly, the points ; and 
I can refer the Committee with great pleasure to the reports of the 
Philadelphia Works, and the other published accounts. 

@. In regard to the price of the | and site? A. I stated 
that the price would be very much less for the land occupied, 
which would allow all the engineering plans to be carried out in ~ 
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the suburbs better than in any confined space in the city. I might 
state, in this connection, that in the first establishment of gas 
works they are generally in the suburbs, strictly, if not without 
the city limits. The city grows to them; and in many cases, the 
gas works then are removed. ‘That has been the case in large 
cities, —the largest in the world; and you see it in some of the 
smaller ones. 

@. In regard to the subsistence of the workmen, — the rent of 
their houses, their food? A. Subsistence would be very much less 
out of the city than in, for that class of persons. 

@. Would the establishment of gas works outside of the city 
limits be deemed by you an extraordinary undertaking? A. Not 
extraordinary ; there are many cases of that kind. 

@. Do any others occur to you besides those you have stated 
before? A. The gas works of Paris were removed. There is not 
now, in the city of Paris, any establishment for the manufacture of 
gas. The removal of the gas works in Philadelphia was deemed an 
economical measure, and was proceeded with to the removal of the 
entire works, I believe. The works in New York, with a single 
exception, were erected in the suburbs at first. These have re- 
mained nearly in the position where they were first placed, but the 
population has advanced to them and beyond them. But other 
works have been established still farther off, and now wait for the 
population to advance to them. ‘The two large establishments are 
now quite centrally situated, from the expansion of the population. 

@. Do you know anything in regard to the Southern and Western 
cities? A. I think it is generally the case, that they were estab- 
lished early in the suburbs ; but in most of the cities the population 
has spread up to, or nearly to, the gas works. 

@. In your judgment, could a manufactory or works, established 
outside the city limits, be conducted as economically with regard 
to making the gas as in the city? A. They could, certainly, in 
my Opinion. 

@. Do you know of any experience in regard to the manufacture 


of gas outside the city a A, [have referred to that in Phil- | 


adelphia. I think a little’Search would bring several other cases 
to light. I ought to state that I have been absent from the city, 
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and have not had a moment’s time to prepare answers for any 
questions here; and I therefore cannot go into details. It would ° 
need a little preparation. . 

@. In the event of works being established without the city 
limits, would there exist a necessity for the erection of gas-holders 
at proper points within the city? A. No, sir; there would be no 
demand for the erection of any gas-holders within the city proper. 
There are other engineering devices, which enable the mechanical 
management of the gas to be carried on, without the building of 
gas-holders in different parts of the city. I think it is not practised, 
generally. 

@. In London, do you know how it is? A. In London, the 
larger bulk of the gas is stored at the works. I do not recollect 
a single case where there are outlying gasometers, unless they were 
early erections, and the premises are maintained after the popula- 
tion has grown up to them. The Great Western Gas Works, at 
Kensal Green, are certainly a very good case in point. At the 
time I saw them, they were manufacturing cannel gas, which was 
transmitted over four miles before their pipe was tapped at all. 

Q. How is it at Philadelphia? A. I don’t know the distance 
they transmit before the pipe is opened. However that may be at 
the moment, of course, as the population advances, — as gas is re- 
quired, — the distance is shortened. 

@. Could the gas for consumption be stored at the same point, 
and all under the same supervision? A. Yes, sir; and it is more 
economical to do that. 

@. Would it not be desirable to do so? A. I think that would 
be the decision in regard to the point by those acquainted with 
the subject. 

@. What would be the advantages? A. The erections would 
then be on one simple system, and the vast quantity of gas in the 
Company’s large works would be under the supervision of persons 
immediately connected with the works. The machinery which is 
employed in storing the gas, and in passing it from storehouse to 
storehouse, so as to supply it to the different parts of the city, 
being of a somewhat delicate mechanical construction, would be 
under the supervision of the proper persons ; the gas and the appa- 
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ratus used about it would be safer in case of any internal disorder ; 
or, even in guarding against malicious acts of persons, it would 
be far better that it should be stored near the point of production. 

@. Are there any objections, in regard to the storage of gas in a 
densely populated city, on sanitary grounds? A. I think that ques- 
tion involves the matter of care. Where the gas-holders. as they 
are technically termed, are placed within the buildings, and 
enclosed, and those buildings secured and watched, the gas escap- 
ing from the gas-holder (if it escapes at all) passes to so high a 
point as not to be within the reach of the breathing part of the 
population. It passes out, and diffuses in the atmosphere; and I 
do not think there can be any objection, on sanitary grounds, to 
storing gas in that way. 

@. Any risk of explosion? A. Gas does not explode by itself. 
It explodes only after it has been mixed with atmospheric air in 
certain proportions. ‘There would be risk of explosion in case the 
buildings near by were burning so as to really expand the gas by 
heating the buildings. It is not the practice, however, to erect 
buildings round gas-holders, to secure them from these accidents. 
Where gas-holders are exposed, the risk is not that of explosion of 
the gas, properly speaking, but from the communication of heat to 
the gas-holder, causing it to lose a portion of its contents, and 
that portion, mixing with the air, may explode. There are very 
few cases on record, however, where any risk of that kind has 
been incurred. 

@. Do you know of any objection to placing the main pipes of 
distribution under the sidewalks of cities? A. Where the side- 
walks are sufficiently wide, I know of no practical objection to that 
plan. 

@. Will gas escaping from the main-supply pipe injure the 
health of the city? A. It will, sir. 

@. In what way? <A. A part of the gas acts as a poison upon 
vegetable life, and even upon animal life. The gas is absorbed, 
generally, through the moisture present, and drawn into the lungs, 
and destroys life. i 

@. Will you state the kinds of gas made in different works? 
A. Generally, there are two kinds of gas manufactured. The first 
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and highest quality of gas is what is called cannel gas, made 
either wholly or in part from cannel coal. It can be manufactured 
by the mixture of two kinds of coal, one of which shall be cannel 
or its equivalent. That is the best description of gas, for all the 
purposes for which it is employed. The other gas, made from com- 
mon coal, known as Newcastle gas, is a gas of lower illuminating 
power, and is a poorer quality of gas; it is not so well adapted 
for general use as the cannel gas. Under the last head, I think, 
would fall those gases made from many of the American coals. 
Some of those gases have not the character of permanency ; that 
is, they will not bear a reduction of temperature without a very 
great loss of illuminating power, which diminishes their value in 
an economical point of view very much. 

Q. To which kind does the gas supplied to Boston belong? 
A. It would approach the Newcastle gas, as far as I know it at 
present. I have been very little acquainted with it the last six or 
eight years, but have had occasion to compare it with other illumi- 
nating materials, and have found it to bear the character, generally, 
of Newcastle gas. It belongs to the second quality of gas, as at 
present furnished; or as furnished within the past three or four 
years, | would say. I have not examined it within one or two 
years at all. 

@. Please go on and state the difference between these kinds of 
gas in the amount and quality of light. -d. The cannel gas, pro- 
duced from cannel coal, when burned from an argand burner, 
affords a light rarely if ever below twenty candles, when five feet 
of gas are consumed per hour. Five feet is the standard quantity, 
and cannel gas is generally burned from the argand burner, as it is 
termed ; and, when so burned, the gas, at the time I examined it in 
Liverpool, afforded a light equal to twenty-five candles. That was 
about the character of the gas manufactured at the Great Western 
Works in London. Both of those were cannel gases of the high- 
est grade. ‘The gas manufactured in Boston, some ten years since, 
was cannel gas. In its character, it rarely fell below twenty can- 
dles ; and rose above, generally. 

Q. Have you any statement or memorandum to which you can 


refer? A. I have nothing but a rough note here of the testings at 
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different periods. I may say that the experiments made on the 
gas were made every day; that the burnings occupied an hour of 
time, generally ; and experiments were made for some ten or fifteen 
minutes, and the results compared with those obtained eight or ten 
minutes later, so as to get an average which would express very 
accurately the value of the gas. I was responsible for these 
experiments, and they are here recorded in the rough for some of 
the months. In the month of May, 1856, commencing the Ist of 
May, the corrected value of the gas was 19 48, candles; May 5, 
21 candles; 7th, 22 candles; 10th, a fraction above 22 candles ; 
12th, 20 54, candles; 13th, 20 58, candles; 14th, 22 candles; 15th, 
23 #, candles; 16th, 22 =6; candles; and on the 17th, 22 74 can- 
dles. 

(). That is by actual experiment? A. By actual experiment. 
Those were continued throughout the month. The corresponding 
days in June show the following results: 10th, 20 candles; 11th, 
20 candles; 12th, 2032, candles; 13th, 20,5, candles; 14th, 203% 
candles. These were in the warm months. To turn to the colder 
months: December 1st, 1738; candles; 2d, 177% candles; 4th, 
18,5, candles; 6th, 18,5, candles; 9th, 16,8, candles; 12th, 20 
candles; 13th, 20;% candles; 15th, 20 candles; 16th, 194 
candles. I ought to state, in regard to the standard here being a 
little less, that the temperature was exceedingly cold, and observa- 
tions were made both of the temperature and the power of the gas. 

@. What was the coal actually used at that time? A. There 
was a mixture of coal used at that ime. It was a mixture of 
Pictou coal and Albert coal. . 

@. Do you remember the price at that time? A. I do not. 

@. Will you describe the different kinds of flame produced by 
the different kinds of gases you have mentioned, — the quality of 
the flame and its peculiarities? A. Keeping in view the general 
division of gases, cannel gas and Newcastle gas, we find in the 
gas from cannel coal, proximate elements differing from those 
present in gas from Newcastle coal, or the second quality of gas. 
There is more luminous material, strictly speaking ; and, although 
the cannel gas may be considered as largely a non-luminous gas, 
carrying a portion which is luminous in its composition, the 
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proportion of that luminous material is not only larger in the 
cannel gas, but it is differently constituted ; it will bear a greater 
reduction of temperature, without a corresponding loss of illumi- 
nating power, and the gas itself is a more permanent gas than 
that derived from the lower class of coal. When we examine the 
combustion of the gas produced from the lower qualities of coal, 
or the Newcastle gas, we find the light is not of the same color as 
that produced by cannel gas, and the larger proportion of the non- 
luminous gas which bears the luminous material, causes a little 
different combustion, one which the eye feels, although it is almost 
impossible to perceive it; delicate instruments do, however, dis- 
tinguish the modes of combustion, and, as a general expression, 
the eye is more fatigued by the gas from the lower qualities of 
coal, or the Newcastle gas, than it is while the cannel gas is being 
burned. In very many situations, Newcastle gas will not serve for 
illuminating purposes. It is not deemed proper to introduce 
Newcastle gas into many of the public buildings in England and 
Europe, and the same remark applies to the mansions of the 
nobility, where they burn other combustibles instead of gas, 
introducing it perhaps, for lighting halls and for some other 
purposes, but for illuminating the rooms they introduce a richer 
gas, or continue the use of wax candles. This distinction between 
the two gases is a well recognized one, and it is very apparent 
when the two gases are burned in different lights, and brought 
near to each other. 

@. Which is most economical, with reference to its distribution? 
A. The cannel gas, being richer, can be transmitted either through 
smaller pipes, or a larger quantity through the same pipes, than in 
the case of Newcastle coal. 

@. As I understand it, the same number of feet of cannel gas 
would give a larger amount of light than the same number of feet 
of Newcastle gas? A. Yes, sir. If a given volume of the two 
kinds of gas were transmitted through a pipe, when the gas came 
to be burned, nearly fifty per cent more light would be afforded 
by the cannel gas than by the Newcastle gas. 

@. And how with reference to domestic purposes? Suppose it 
is desired to turn down the gas, and diminish the amount, for the 
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purpose of reading or for ordinary domestic purposes? A. The 
cannel gas is the most economical. It can be turned down, and 
still afford light, much lower than the Newcastle gas, or the second 
quality of gas. The amount of light depends in a measure upon 
the proportion of atmospheric air mixing, at the moment of com- 
bustion, in the flame; and in the case of the cannel gas, when 
turned down, you have the same rich gas, and a larger proportion 
of air is brought in, and mixed with the flame. In the case of the 
poorer gas, the proportion of air is reduced, and that diminishes 
so much the value of the gas as to render it no longer a practical 
light : you cannot turn it down so low, and still obtain light. 

@. And when it is desired to light large places, and bring the 
light up to its full power, the cannel gas represents nearly fifty per 
cent more light than Newcastle gas? A. I should confine that 
estimate of the proportion of light to the accurate passing of it 
through the burner, so as to produce the best effect of combus- 
tion. Within practical limits, the combustion of the cannel gas 
produces about fifty per cent more light than the same volume of 
Newcastle gas. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) When you speak of Newcastle gas, you 
consider that the gas made from Pictou coal is of about the same 
quality as that made from Newcastle coal? 4. The quality made 
from Pictou coal is very nearly that made from Newcastle coal; I 
think it exceeds, by one or two candles, the value of Newcastle 
gas. The Newcastle gas, supplied to the city of London for many 
years, remained constantly, almost, at thirteen candles. Some of 
the measurements of the gas made from Pictou coal have been a 
little higher than that, and some have been quite as low. It is 
practical to make from Pictou coal a gas which, when burned as 
gas is burned at trials in London, will produce the light of sixteen 
and seventeen candles. I say it is practical to do that. I don’t 
know how far it is done, but it can be done and has been done. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Wow do these lights differ in regard to 
their action upon colored or printed paper? A. They differ some- 
what. It is a good deal due to the color of the light produced in 
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combustion. The color of the light from cannel gas more nearly 
approaches that of the light from the sun than the light from New- 
castle gas does. 

@. When cannel coal is intermixed with other coal, does a larger 
proportion of cannel coal increase the illuminating power of the 
gas? A. I think there is always a definite ratio in which the 
mixture produces the best gas. That was the result of an extended 
series of experiments that I made myself,—that certain proportions 
of the Pictou coal, and certain proportions of the different cannel 
coals, would produce the highest quality of gas. If the proportion 
of cannel coal was increased, of course it increased the cost of the 
gas, and there was no corresponding increase of illuminating power. 
If it gained a moment, it was lost subsequently, in its not being an 
enduring gas. 

@. What is that proportion—do you recollect? A. I think, 
with dry Pictou coal, of good quality, the proportion added of the 
highest quality of cannel coal known, the Albert, was only one- 
tenth. It was found sufficient to add one-tenth of the Albert for 
the production of gas, which, as ordinarily burned, would be twenty- 
five candles ; but which, as corrected, and brought to the lowest 
possible illuminating power, was about twenty-two candles. 

@. Do I understand you, that the addition of more cannel coal 
- does not increase the illuminating power? -A. More would increase 
the illuminating power, and even carry it beyond that which would 
be economical as light, and produce a smoky flame; but there is 
no corresponding increase of illuminating power. Doubling the 
amount of cannel coal would not produce a corresponding increase 
of light. If with ten per cent, we increase the amount of light 
from seventeen to twenty-two candles, we should not get a cor- 
responding increase by the addition of another ten per cent, as a 
permanent increase. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Taking the cannel coal gas and the New- 
castle coal gas, calling them at the same price, and using them as 
gas is ordinarily used for domestic purposes, what would be the 
relative gain? A. The gain would be about fifty per cent. 
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@. For ordinary domestic purposes? A. Yes, sir. One thou- 
sand feet of Cannel gas would be equal in illuminating power, for 
ordinary domestic purposes, to 1500 feet of Newcastle; in other 
words, the increase in the consumption of the poorer gas would be 
just about fifty per cent. 


Q. (By Mr. Hill.) What would be the difference in cost? <A. 
There would be a little difference in the cost. I am not at this 
moment acquainted with the cost of coals; but cannel coal used 
for this purpose has cost about double what Pictou coal costs. 
But cannel coal furnishes a larger amount of gas than the same 
amount of Pictou coal, so that a reduction from the increased price 
of the coal must be made, for the larger amount of gas obtained. I 
am not at present prepared to state the relative cost, for I do not 
know the cost of either of these coals. At the time these experi- 
ments were made, I think the price of Pictou coal was about $54 a 
ton. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Can you get good illuminating gas 
without using some proportion of cannel coal? A. You cannot 
get the highest quality of illuminating gas. You can get a gas 
which answers for ordinary purposes, but the highest quality of 
gas can be made from cannel coal or its equivalent only. | 

@. Can cannel gas be manufactured and furnished as easily as 
Pictou coal gas? A. It can be manufactured and furnished as 
easily. 

@). Is there any valid reason why cannel gas—rich gas—should 
not constitute the whole,supply for domestic consumption? A. I 
know of no reason why it should not. 

(. In your judgment, is a supply of Pictou coal gas alone advis- 
able for a city like Boston? A. I can only state my own prefer- 
ence. That would be for the richer gas, or cannel gas; and, in the 
general application of gas, it would be better. 

(). Whether or not a supply of rich gas to a city like Boston 
would be a matter of economy to consumers? A. That would 
follow, as a matter of course. 
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Q. Is it true that the cost of a rich gas, like cannel gas, is not 
proportionately so much as the value of the increased light 
afforded? A. That is true. 

Q. Are the expenses attending the distribution of the two kinds 
of gas the same or different, where an equal amount of light is 
required? A. The general expenses would be the same. The 
amount of illuminating material transmitted would be larger in the 
case of cannel gas, as a smaller volume of gas would be required 
to produce the same illuminating power. We are compelled to 
keep in view the illuminating power. 

@. That is to say, a smaller volume of gas produces the same 
amount of light? A. Yes, sir; and the smaller amount of gas can 
be transmitted more economically than the larger. 

@. Can you state any objection that exists to the use of cannel 
or rich gas? A. I know of none. When the richness of gas is 
maintained between twenty and twenty-five candles, experience has 
proved that in most applications it is not only more illuminating 
but more economical. 

@. How would the kind of burner used affect the result? A. 
Generally speaking, the richer gases, such as cannel gas, require 
larger openings in the burner for combustion; but, in most of the 
arrangements for the combustion of all gases, the apparatus in use 
will answer for the consumption, economically, of cannel gas. 

@. When stating the illuminating power of the gas consumed 
from a standard burner, can the community rely upon such state- 
ments as applying to the burners inuse? A. In stating the illumi- 
nating power of the gas, as restricted by law, we adopt what is 
termed the standard burner. That burner is adapted to produce 
the largest amount of light from the gas consumed from it. The 
pressure then (which is a very important element in the production 
of light, or in the economy of light) is also adapted so as to be 
most favorable to the combustion of the gas; and we then deter- 
mine accurately, under the best conditions, the illuminating power ; 
and that determination is always higher than the illuminating 
power as measured from the common apparatus in use: it is always 
considerably higher. On the other hand, there are certain adapta- 
tions of burners which will carry the illuminating power still 
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higher than the argand burner, which is the standard burner. I 
mean that with certain particular adaptations, we can burn gas 
with a higher illuminating power than the standard burner chosen 
shows. But there is some ratio of difference between the higher 
result obtained in burning from the standard burner and the aver- 
age consumption. I don’t know what that difference is. But in 
the statement of the illuminating power according to the law, the 
number of candles, which is the measure, is somewhat larger than 
that which would be the result of estimating the power of the gas 
from the average of the burners used in our dwellings. 

Q. Then, if the gas is tested in a burner and under the pressure 
best adapted to it, the number of candles that it is found to equal 
will be higher than the average? A. That follows, of course, sir. 
The conditions are assumed to be the most favorable to the com- 
bustion of the gas, and, therefore, a higher illuminating power is 
obtained than the gas would produce under the ordinary arrange- 
ments in dwellings. 

@. Are not these so well adapted to bring out the illuminating 
power of the gas? A. The gas is ordinarily burned, under all 
arrangements of that kind, under a higher pressure, which dimin- 
ishes the illuminating power. 

@. Is any such inspection of gas a fair test, in your judgment, 
of the average burning of the gas throughout the community? 
A. It does not correspond to the average combustion and illumi- 
nating power as burned over the city. The average of the illumi- 
nating power will be lower than that which we obtain when we test 
the gas under the best possible conditions. 

@. Can you state how much lower? A. -Considerably lower ; 
I cannot state now how much. 

Q. How in the matter of pressure, also? A. The pressure 
affects the economy of burning very much indeed. The pressure 
under ordinary combustion in the city not only varies, but is very 
much greater than we use when we make experiments with accu- 
racy. I think you will find the statement in the English law 
exactly. 

Q. Could a mode of testing gas be devised, or is such mode 
known, by which the value of gas, as consumed by the community 
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generally, can be ascertained? A. I think an approximation might 
be made. I don’t think any accurate determination could be had. 

Q@. A better approximation might be made than the one under 
this statute — or how is it? A. I think if the kind of burner gen- 
erally used, —that is, the larger average of burners, — could be 
known, a few experiments with those would determine the relation 
between the best arrangement and the one in common use, which 
would be a solution of the question. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) How often do burners in ordinary use need 
to be renewed? <A. I hardly know. If they are carefully attended 
to, they will last for a very long time without renewal. It is just 
a matter of care. In some situations, burners become injured 
rapidly, and in others they remain for many years in good condition. 


Adjourned to Wednesday evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 21. 


The Committee met according to adjournment. Mr. Jewell 
stated that one of his witnesses, Mr. John H. Blake, was about to 
start for Europe; and asked that the examination of Dr. Hayes 
might be suspended, to enable him to introduce the testimony of 
Mr. Blake. The Committee assenting, Mr. Blake was called and 
examined. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Wont you state how long since you first 
became acquainted with gas companies, and what your experience 
in the manufacture of gas has been? A. It is some thirty years 
since I was first interested in the manufacture of gas in this 
country. I had for several years the charge of the Boston Gas 
Works, and subsequently constructed gas works in various cities ; 
and have been also employed as consulting engineer. 
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Q. State what your experience has been, and means of knowledge 
as to gas works in foreign countries, and in this country. A. Ihave 
visited many in this country and many abroad, in England, Scot- 
land, and on the Continent. 

@. How long is it since your connection with the Boston Gas 
Light Company ceased? A. My impression is, about 1847; but 
my memory of dates is not precise. 

@. You are not a stockholder in the Boston Gas Light Company ? 
A. I am not, sir. | 

@. And have not been for many years? A. I have not been 
since my connection with the Company terminated. 

@. Will you describe the condition of the Boston Gas Light 
Company’s works at the time ‘you left, in 1847 or ’8? A. They 
were in very good condition, but small compared with what they 
are now. 

@. Have you to-day visited the Boston Gas Light Company’s 
works? A. I have been through the works to-day. 

@. Will you state to the Committee their comparative extent 
and condition? .A. The works are in excellent condition, and 
compare favorably with the majority (I was going to say average) 
of the works that I have known both in this country and abroad. 

@. Did you examine them sufficiently to be able to state to the 
Committee whether or not these works contain all the modern im- 
provements and perfected machinery common in gas works ? A. I 
think they do, sir. 

@. In regard to their apparatus for the purification, measure- 
ment and storing of the gas? A. It seemed to me to be ample 
and perfect. 

@. Did you examine the gas as to its purification? A. I did, 
sir. 

@. How did you find it, sir? A. I found it to be very pure. 

@. To your knowledge, was there any preparation on their part 
for your visit? That is, was the Gas Company aware of your visit 
to-day? A. Not to my knowledge. It would be very difficult to 
change the works. 

@. Did you also test the illuminating power? A. I tried the 
illuminating power with the photometer. 
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@. What photometer did you use? A. Bunsen’s. The one I 
found at the works. 

@. And what was the illuminating power of the gas? A. 
Twenty-one candles. What is called twenty-one candle gas. 

Q. Is Bunsen’s photometer the best that is used now? A. I 
think it is. 

Q. It is the common standard photometer, used everywhere, is 
itnot? A. It is in general use everywhere. I believe I may say 
it has been generally adopted by all Gas Light Companies. 

Q. As well in this country as abroad? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee whether you examined the 
tickets showing the kinds and quantity of coal used, from day to 
day, recently? A. I did; made a hasty examination. 

Q. What, if you recollect, did you find the coal used by the Gas 
Company from day to day to be? A. Pictou coal, Albert coal in 
small quantities, and another kind of coal, the name of which has 
slipped my mind at this moment. 

@. Lingan coal? A. Lingan coal; in the proportion, I think, 
of about sixty parts.of Pictou, sixty of Lingan, and seven to ten 
of Albert. 

@. How does the Pictou coal compare with the Newcastle coal 
in the production of gas? A. No better gas can be made than can 
be made from Pictou coal, — Pictou coal alone; but the yield is 
small compared with that of many other kinds of coal. 

@. Will you explain a little more fully your views in regard to 
the quality of the gas made from Pictou coal, as compared with 
other coals? A. Pictou coal alone does not yield what is called a 
rich gas. It yields a gas which, tested by the photometer, would 
be called about a seventeen candle gas, provided that the quantity 
obtained is not too large, — provided that the coal is not continued 
too long in the retorts; or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
the charges put into the retorts for a given number of hours are 
not too small. The light from gas obtained from Pictou coal alone 
is pleasant, diffusible, and, as I said before, about seventeen candle 
gas. It is a pleasant and agreeable light. I have made hundreds 
of thousands of feet from Pictou coal alone, and given entire satis- 
faction ; never had a complaint. 

@. Do you know the difference between the productive power of 
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the Newcastle coal and Pictou coal; that is, whether the Pictou is 
or is not somewhat better than the Newcastle? A. The Newcastle 
yielded more per pound or per ton than the Pictou at the time that 
I knew the Pictou coal. The mines vary. The character of the 
coalmay vary. I cannot speak of what Pictou coal may be to-day. 

@. Do you know the comparative value of the Lingan and 
Pictou coals? A. I do not. 

@. Assuming that the Lingan and Pictou are equally valuable, 
what is the effect of the introduction of from seven to ten per cent. 
of Albert coal in connection with them? A. It would increase the 
specific gravity, and increase the amount of light given by a given 
quantity of gas. 

Q. Increase the illuminating power as tested by the photometer ? 
A. Increase the illuminating power as tested by the photometer, 
ordinarily. 

@. Would you call the gas you saw produced to-day, from the 
materials from which it was produced, Newcastle gas or cannel 
gas ? — that is, would it approach more nearly to one or the other? 
A. It would approach more nearly to what is known in England 
as cannel coal gas. It is arich gas. My objection to it would be 
that it is too rich. 

@. Will you explain that remark to the Committee, sir? A. 
Ido not know that I can better explain it than by a comparison 
between the light from coal oil or camphene in a lamp, as compared 
with the light from a gas-burner. The light from the camphene- 
lamp is an intense light, a very strong light, and side by side with 
the gas-light will cast a stronger shadow upon the wall than the 
gas-light; but at a distance of thirty or forty feet, if the trial is 
made, it will be found that the gas-light casts the strongest shadow. 
It is an intense light, near to, but does not light up a large apart- 
ment so well as a more diffusible light. Gas which has the great- 
est specific gravity approaches more nearly to the coal oil or 
camphene lamp; gas of a less specific gravity gives a light which 
is more diffusible, — lights up an apartment better. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What do you term a camphene light? 
What is the material that you burn? A. The article sold as 
camphene was oil of turpentine with alcohol. ‘The varieties of oil 
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which are in the market, derived both from the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal and from oil wells, as they are termed, approach very 
nearly to the camphene oil, so called, which was in the market 
some ten or fifteen years ago, — liquid hydrocarbon. 

_Q. It is not in use now at all? A. The coal oil is in use, and 
gives a light very similar. 

Q. I know that, but camphene is not in use, is it? A. I think 

not. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Are you acquainted with the means of 
distributing and storing gas employed by the Boston Gas Light 
Company? A. I am, sir. 

@. Will you state, then, their adaptedness and capacity for the 
supply of such a city as Boston? A. The gas-holders are located 
in different parts of the city. They are ample at the present time, 
and they serve to equalize the pressure. 

@. State whether it would be practicable to equalize the press- 
ure, if the gas was distributed over a distance of four, five or six 
miles, without gas-holders at various points. .A. Only by very 
large mains. Possible, but not practicable. 

Q. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the gas produced in this 
State by the various corporations, to compare them as to quality 
with the gas produced by the Boston Gas Light Company? A. I 
have not examined of late years the gases produced by the 
various cities, excepting by observation, — by the eye. 

@. Comparing them in that way, what is the character of the 

Boston gas? A. The only objection I have to make to the gas 
| produced by the Boston Gas Light Company is, that it is too 
dense. I think it would give better satisfaction, if it was a less 
dense gas. 

Q. About what degree of illuminating power? A. Instead of 
twenty-one or twenty-two candle gas, to use the ordinary phrase, 
which is generally understood, if it were seventeen, — possibly 
eighteen ; but seventeen, I think, — would give better satisfaction 
than twenty-one or more, and for the reason which I have just 
given; and also because a rich gas, so termed, is liable to smoke, 
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when currents of air are produced by opening and closing the 
doors of an apartment. A portion of the gas escapes unconsumed, 
carbon is given off, and the light smokes. 

@. Do you know of any other gas company in the United States 
that tries to make gas of as high a value as the Boston Gas Light 
Company? A. I do not. 

@. Do you know of any gas company in the United States that 
uses as rich materials? A. I know of no company now using the 
Albert coal, which gives a very rich gas. 

@. Are there any to your knowledge that use cannel coal? A. 
I really ought not to answer that question, because I do not know 
whether they do or do not. Those with which I am acquainted are 
not using cannel coal. 

@. Is it not a fact that substantially the whole gas of New 
England is produced from Pictou coal, or coal equivalent to that? 
A. I can’t say to-day that such is the case. It was so when I had 
knowledge of it. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Can you state whether the transmission of 
gas through a long main, of whatever size, four or five miles from 
one main gas-holder, has any effect upon its illuminating power? 
A. It would depend upon the gas itself, — upon the material from 
which it was produced. Some gases are liable to condensation, 
taking on the liquid form. 


Q. (By Mr. Jeweil,) Are you aware of any location in the vicinity 
of Boston as favorable for the establishment of gas works, like ~ 
those necessary to illuminate this city, as that occupied by the 
Boston Gas Light Company? A. I know of none, unless it be | 
what is called Roxbury Point. The Boston Gas Works are well 
situated for drainage, and they have the advantage of deep water, 
which is a matter of very great importance, that the coal, which is 
the great article of consumption, may be landed near the works, 
from vessels of various draft, large and small. 

@. Could vessels of large size go to Roxbury Point and deliver 
cargoes? A. No, sir. The present situation of the Boston Com- 
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pany’s works have that advantage over works situated at the place 
which I designate. 

Q. Are not the flats in the vicinity of Roxbury Point left entirely 
exposed at low water? A. The flats are. The channel, I believe, 
is always navigable. 

@. Would not, in your judgment, the drainage from works like 
the Boston Gas Light Company’s works become a nuisance to the 
people at the South End, if it was allowed to flow in at high water, 
and diffuse itself over the flats, and so be exposed at low tide? 
A. Unquestionably it would, if it was allowed to escape,—not 
utilized. 

Q@. With regard to the construction of gas works, state whether, 
in your opinion, it would be practicable to construct works for the 
supply of the city of Boston at anything like the present cost at 
the Boston Gas Works. A. I should say that it would cost at the 
present time full fifty per cent more than those works have cost. 

@. With regard to the economical management of works like 
these, how would the management by the city compare with the 
management by a private corporation, in your opinion? A. I 
have no doubt that they would be more economically managed by 
a private corporation than by the City Government. 

@. Taking into consideration the cost of the works, the outlay 
for their construction, and all the other items of cost, state 
whether, in your judgment, gas could be manufactured by the City 
of Boston itself, and delivered to the citizens, cheaper than gas is 
now delivered by the Boston Gas Light Company. A. N O, sir. 

@. How does the present cost of gas to the city of Boston com- 
pare with the cost of gas in other towns in New England and in 
this country? A. It is less than in the majority of cities and 
towns, not only in New England, but throughout the United States, 
even including those where they have coal at their doors, — at 
hand. 

@. Do you know the present price of gas at Pittsburg, in Penn- 
Sylvania? A. I have heard the price. 

@. Do you know the cost of coal at Pittsburg? A. I do not, 
now. I have known the time when it was only a few cents a 
bushel. To-day, I cannot say I know the price. | 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


@. Did you go down to the gas works and make an examination 
this morning at the request of the Company, expressly for the 
purposes of this hearing? A. I went at the request of the Com- 
pany’s solicitor, much against my own will. 

@. And he told you, it was for the purposes of this hearing, so 
that you could come here and testify? A. He requested me to 
come here and testify, and to go and see the works. I went there 
that I might answer understandingly. 

@. I understand you to say that the Company have all the latest 
improvements, so as to make gas in the most economical way? 
A. I did not say so. 

Q. Is that so, or not? A. I think they have, essentially. 

A. And from the fact that coal is brought directly to their 
wharves, they get it with as little expense for freight as they could 
at any place in the city, I suppose? A. I think so. 

@. What gas companies are you connected with? A. I am 
President of the Lawrence Gas Light Company. | 

@. Are you connected with any other company? A. The Cam- 
bridge. 

_@. President of the Cambridge? A. Also. 

@. Any other company? A. No other, at the present time. 

@. Are you a stockholder in either of those companies? <A. I 
am. 
@. When you tried this gas at the gas works, it was directly 
from the works? A. The gas came immediately from the works. 

@. And it was warm? <A. Not cold. 

@. It was not at the same temperature that it is when delivered 
throughout the city? A. I should think it might be a few degrees 
warmer. 

@. What burner did you use in ascertaining the illuminating 
power? A. The common argand burner. 

(). And what pressure?. A. I did not observe the pressure. 

@. Do you remember the height of the chimney? A. I did not 
measure it, but it was the ordinary glass chimney,— 64 or 7 inches, 
perhaps. 
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Q. Does Pictou coal make as good gas as cannel gas? A. That 
depends upon circumstances. It yields a much less quantity. 
When a charge of coal is placed in the retort, the first product 
which comes off is inferior; say the first half hour, it is inferior to 
that which follows; and towards the latter part of the four hours, 
which is the usual time that the coal remains in the retort, having 
obtained its maximum of richness, it then yields gas of an inferior 
quality. Of course the whole is mixed together in the gas-holder. 

Q. Taking the average quality of Pictou coal by itself, what 
degree of illuminating power will it yield? A. It depends upon 
the length of time, or, what amounts to the same thing, the quan- 
tity of coal that is put into the retort as a charge, and the temper- 
ature of the retort. Under the best circumstances, it will yield gas 
of about what is termed seventeen candle power. It can be made 
to do that. 

@. What is the average? A. That is a question which I cannot 
answer. 

@. What is the lowest, to your knowledge? A. Oh, I have 
known it to be less than one. 

@. You cannot give the average? A. Let me explain. Occa- 
sionally, it is the case, on a Sunday, when the consumption is small, 
that the retorts do not require to have their contents withdrawn, 
and a new charge of coal put in; the gas-holders are full. Now, I 
have known it to be the case that the workmen would not withdraw 
their charges, leaving it for the morning watch, who came on at 
six o’clock, to draw those charges; and, during those latter hours, 
the gas, which has been generated by the coal and which has gone 
into the gas-holder and mixed with the other gas, has scarcely had 
any illuminating power at all. I have, in my own experience, 
occasionally found, on Monday, that the gas was of an inferior 
quality, and, in seeking to know why it was so, I have discovered 
that neglect on the part of the workmen; and I have tested such 
gas in experiments which I have made, keeping in a charge for 
twelve hours, and ascertaining the quantity of gas generated during 
each one of those twelve hours, when four honrs would be sufficient 3 


drawn off each hour a portion of that gas, and found that that gen- 
4 
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erated during the latter part of the time had scarcely any illumi- 
nating power. 

@. Seventeen candles is the highest yield that you have ever 
known of Pictou coal, by itself, is it? A. I have never known it 
higher than that. 

Q. And that is rather unusually high, is it not? A. Not with 
care. 

@. I mean to say that it is higher than the usual run of Pictou 
gas, ordinarily made? A. I think it is. 

@. You said, if I understood you right, that you had not known 
so much of Pictou coal of late years. -A. That is so. 

@. How long since you have had: experience of Pictou coal? 
A. Perhaps ten years. 

Q@. Then you testify with regard to Pictou coal as it was ten 
years ago? A. As it was ten years ago. Then the mines yielded 
a coal remarkable for its uniformity ; what it is to-day, I cannot 
say. But of all the coals that I have ever examined, the Pictou 
mines have yielded the most uniform quality. 

@. When you spoke of the gas of the City of Boston as too 
rich, I suppose you referred to the gas as you saw it to-day,— 
twenty-one candle gas. A. I refer to it from my own observation 
in years past. I should prefer it, for my own use, of less specific 
gravity. 

Q@. Well, how many years past? A. Ten or twelve. 

Q. To come directly to the gas made to-day, I want to ask 
particularly, whether you say it is toorich, when it comes up to 
twenty-one candles? A. I prefer gas of about seventeen, as I 
remarked before. I would willingly pay more for gas of what is 
termed seventeen candle power than twenty-one or twenty-two. 

@. But at the same time, the twenty-two candle gas would give 
the greatest expanse of light? A. Near to, but not at a distance. 

@. Well, how about thirty candle gas, compared with seventeen? 
A. I should not want it at all, at any price. | 

@. There are two classes of gas in England, distinctly recog- 
nized? A. Distinctly. 

@. And the richer people use the cannel gas, don’t they? A. I 
think they do. 
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@. And Newcastle gas is confined to lighting the houses of the 
poorer classes, and to lighting large halls? A. So far as my 
knowledge and experience goes, in dwelling-houses in England, 
wax candles are used. 

@. I suppose that is among people who are wealthy? A. The 
very richest class. 

@. I mean to say, that among the middling class, who can afford 
to use gas, the Newcastle gas is used? -A. Among the middling 
class, they use the Newcastle gas. 

@. And there the cannel gas costs more than the Newcastle gas 
does? A. It commands a higher price. 

@. In regard to the length of mains—do you recollect the 
length of mains in the city of Philadelphia? A. I do not. 

@. Do you recollect the length of the mains in Manchester or 
Liverpool, England? A. No, sir, I have no recollection. 

@. Is not the gas carried through those mains over a distance of 
four miles? A. I.can’t say; it is not improbable. 

@. And in Paris? A. In Paris, it is carried a long distance. 

@. And there are no gas-holders in the city, are there? A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. The gas is carried through the mains a distance of four or 
five miles? A. Oh, yes; there is no difficulty about carrying it. 

Q. In our gas-holders in Boston, is the gas coming in at the 
same time it is going out? A. Well, generally. It is passing in 
during the twenty-fours in some cases, and the gas is passing out 
five or six hours. 

@. And it is coming in during those five or six hours? A. It 
sometimes is flowing in. 

Q. Is it not generally? A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, how about a majority of the time? A. I think during 
the hours when the gas is lighted, that it will be found that all the 
gas-holders in the city are falling; the gas is passing out,—more 
passing out than passing in. 

@. What I want to find out is, if it is not going in and out at 
the same time? Not whether the amount there is decreasing or 
not, but whether there is not a supply of gas coming in from one 
pipe, and gas going out at another? A. I should think not, during 
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the hours of burning, excepting in the early part of the evening, 
when few burners are lighted; and the latter part of the evening, 
when also few are lighted. 

Q. How is that arranged? Is there any special arrangement 
made so that the gas cannot goin? A. No. 

@. Why should not the gas coming through the regular mains 
flow into the holders during those five or six hours? What is to 
prevent it? A. If it is consumed before it gets there, it cannot 
enter. If a stream of water passing through a pipe leading to a 
reservoir is tapped all along on the way, and the full cones of 
that pipe drawn off, none will enter the reservoir. 

@. I am aware of that, but Iam asking as a matter of fact, not 
as a matter of principle. As a matter of fact, whether you know 
or not? A. As a matter of fact, I cannot say. There are no 
means of knowing that. 

@. When you say that no company makes better gas than the 
Boston Company — 

Wirness. I think I did not say that. Richer. And by richer, 
I mean what is ordinarily understood by that term,—a gas of high 
specific gravity. 

@. Does no company in the United States make as rich a gas as 
the Boston Company? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the material that is used in the gas 
companies in the United States, so that you can say whether other 
companies do not use as rich material? A. Not to-day. 

@. When you say that the Company can supply gas cheaper 
than the city, do you take into that calculation the profits of the 
Company also? A. I do. 

@. Then you think the Company could make its profits, and sup- 
ply gas cheaper than the city, do you,— the city supplying at cost? 
A. Not if the city had the same advantages. 

@. Suppose the city had the sameadvantages. A. Of course, 
they could. 

@. For instance: suppose the city were to buy out the Gas 
Company, and take its works, could not the city supply the citizens 
with gas at a less rate than the Company? A. They might be 
content with two per cent on the investment; but no corporation 
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would be content with so small a percentage on their investment ; 
and, in that way, the city might supply the citizens more cheaply. 

@. Then you supposed, in that answer, that the city were to go 
to work, and erect their works at the present time, and bring them 
into competition with the existing Company? A. If they had to 
build their works at the present time, I think they would cost them 
fifty per cent more than the present works have cost the Boston 
Gas Light Company. I think there is that difference in the cost 
of materials. ; 

Q. But if the city went on for a number of years, making its 
gas and supplying it to citizens, after a while they could supply it 
more cheaply, couldn’t they, supplying it at the minimum cost? 
A. If they paid six per cent for their money, and the present Gas 
Light Company divided ten per cent, and would not be satisfied 
with less than ten per cent, that would be a difference in favor of 
the citizens of four per cent. 

@. Do you know what gas costs to-day in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis? A. I don’t know what gas costs to-day in any city in 
the Union, scarcely. 

@. Do you know what the price of coal in those Western cities 
is? A. I do not. | 

Q. Is not the compactness of a city an element in cheapening the 
supply? A. A very important one. The more dense the popula- 
tion, the more cheaply it can be supplied. 

@. Do you know of any city in the United States which is sup- 
plied by a single Company which is more compactly built than 
Boston? A. Not one. 

@. Do you know what kinds of gas are supplied in Manchester, 
England, or Liverpool? A. Not to-day. It is some years since I 
was in those cities. Not since 1858. 

@. Do you know what the prices are? A. I do not. 

@. Have you made any special examination into the expenses of 
the Boston Gas Light Company, so that you can speak specially in 
regard ot that? A. I have not, sir. | 

@. You don’t know what profit they have made? A. I have had 
no connection with the Company for very many years, and know 
to-day nothing, I may say, about their affairs. I have no interest 
in the Company. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) I understood you to say it was thirty 
years since you had anything to do with the management of the 
Boston Gas Works. A. No, sir. I said it was thirty years since 
I had first been interested in the subject of gas works. 

@. You say the works of the Boston Gas Light Company com- 
pare favorably with any works you have ever seen? <A. No, sir, 
with the majority. 

@. How many years is it it since you have made the examina- 
tion of any in Europe? A. In 1858. 

Q. Did you make a thorough examination of them? A. I did 
of some, particularly the works in London. I visited them all. 

@. Did you take any pains to find out the modern improvements 
when you were there? .A. I made it my special business for a 
time. 

@. You was then interested in gas works? A. I was. 

@. If Pictou coal makes too rich a gas, why do you mix cannel 
coal and Albert coal with it? -A. Pictou coal does not make too 
rich a gas. 

Q. I thought you made the remark that gas was too rich made 
from Pictou coal. A. No, sir. I said I thought the gas made by 
the Boston Gas Light Company, as I had observed it for some 
years past, would give better satisfaction if not so rich. 

@ And you say the gas is too rich. A. I deem it so. 

@. Then why mix Albert coal with the Pictou? A. I cannot 
answer that question. Ido not mix Albert coal with it. 

@. From what do you manufacture your gas in your works? 
A. We use no Albert coal in the works in which I am interested. 

@. What kind of coal? A. Pictou and cannel, — mainly 
Pictou. 

@. Why do you mix any cannel with it? A. The Superintend- 
ent of the works thinks it gives better satisfaction. That is a 
matter of opinion. But a larger quantity of gas can be produced 
in a given time; and there are times when the demand is great, 
and it is desirable to have on hand a quality of coal which will 
produce it more rapidly. We therefore have always been in the 
habit of keeping on hand cannel coal, so that where there was 
liability of a deficient supply, we could increase the production in 
a given time. 
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@. Do you not find it necessary to mix a larger percentage of 
cannel coal with Pictou coal in the winter than in the summer? 
A. The demand is greater in winter than in summer. 

@. But is that the reason? A. I think it is. 

Q. Do you not find it necessary, in excessively cold weather, to 
mix cannel coal with Pictou coal in order to get a quality of gas 
that will suit your customers? A. I have lighted this city with 
Pictou coal gas, as I before remarked, and given entire satisfaction, 
— had no complaint. 

@. What season of the year? A. During the entire winter. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Will you state the date? A. I cannot 
state the date. 

@. Well, as near as possible? A. I think it was the winter of 
1845, or 46 ; but, without my note-book. I cannot say. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Is it not more desirable to burn a rich 
gas in your house — that is, rich gas made from cannel coal — than 
gas made from Pictou coal, as regards the health of your family, 
and as regards the effect upon your furniture, silver ware, etc. ? 
A. Of the two, if I must have my house supplied with one or the 
other, I should prefer a gas made entirely from Pictou to one made 
entirely from cannel coal. 

@. In your factory, would you not manufacture your gas alto-. 
gether from cannel coal, if it cost no more than Pictou? <A. I 
should not. 

@. If cannel coal yields gas of from twenty-five to thirty can- 
dles, and Pictou gas of only twelve or fifteen, would it not be for 
your advantage as a corporation to use cannel coal instead of 
Pictou? A. No, sir; the advantage to the corporation would be 
in producing the lightest gas that would give satisfaction to their 
customers. 

@. If you burn a very rich gas made from cannel coal, can you 
not burn it under a very much less pressure than you are obliged 
to burn Pictou gas? A. That is so. 

@. And you burn less? A. The richer the gas, the less is con- 
sumed. 
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@. And you get a better light also? -A. Under the same pres- 
sure, with the same orifice, the rich gas consumes less. 

@. What is the difference in cost to the consumer between gas 
under a half-inch pressure and under two and a half inches? A. I 
cannot answer that question, but every consumer has it in his 
power to burn under any pressure that he pleases. The difference, 
I cannot state. 

@. You have no knowledge? A. No knowledge. But itis more 
economical to burn under the diminished pressure than under the 
increased pressure. 

@. Does it cost more to burn gas in the upper rooms of a house 

than it does in the basement? A. I really do not know how to 
~ answer that question. 

@. Have you any knowledge what the increase of consumption 
is with the increase of pressure? A. It is very large. 

@. Well, what is the increase for every ten feet of ascent,— 
going up from the basement of a building to the upper rooms. A. 
I have never experimented on the subject, and have no means of 
-answering the question. 

@. You are President of two gas companies, are you? A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Do you know why the Bank of Eng- 
land uses cannel gas only? A. I did not know that they did. 

@. Do you know whether the city of London adds volatile oil to 
the Newcastle gas in their street lamps? A. I know that it is so 
in some places, but exactly where I cannot state. 

@. Do you know what the reason is? A. The object is to have 
the gas, as it passes over this liquid hydro-carbon, take up a portion 
of it, and give increased light. 

@. It makes it richer, does it not? A. Of course, it makes it 
richer. It has the vapor of the hydro-carbon. 

@. So that the street lamps diffuse more light? A. No, sir: 
they approach more nearly to the coal-oil lamp. They give more 
light near by, but they do not diffuse more light at a distance. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Can you tell me why the wealthy classes 
in England prefer to use gas made from cannel coal rather ,than 
from Newcastle? A. I do not know the fact. 


Loe Lo 
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@. There are two kinds manufactured there. The cheaper kind 
is used in the manufacture of small wares, etc., the lighting of 
large halls, and among the middling-interest class. Why is it that 
the wealthy class use this higher cost gas? A. In England, until 
within late years, there has not been near so much attention paid 
to the purification of the gas as in this country; and the reason 
why it has not been more generally introduced into dwelling-houses 
has been because it was not thoroughly purified. The poor coals 
which have been used in England for making gas contain sulphurey 
of iron in large quantities, and the gas resulting is highly charged 
with sulphurous acid, or sulphuret of ammonia, —a bad smelling 
gas. The cannel coal is nearly free from iron pyrites, and the 
product of its destructive distillation contains but little of the sul- 
phurous acid. 

Q. Are not the two kinds of gases regulated in their quality by 
Parliamentary law? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they must be of that standard quality, or else the coms 
panies are subject to fine? A. Yes, sir. The gas from cannel 
coal is of a higher illuminating power than that from Newcastle 
coal. 

@. Have you any knowledge of the gas works in the City of 
New York? A. I have been familiar with all the gas works in the 
City of New York, but not very recently. 

@. How many years ago? A. It is five or six years since I 
visited the New York Works, the Manhattan Works and the 


- Brooklyn Works. 


@. You have no knowledge of any improvements they have 
introduced there over the works here in Boston? A. The intro- 
duction of clay retorts as a substitute for iron is deemed by some 
to be an improvement, and by others not. There are differences 
of opinion on the subject. 

@. Which would you introduce to-day, if you were going to 
build new works? A. It would depend upon where I was going to 
build the works. 

@. Say in Boston or New York? A. In Boston, to-day, with 


the high cost of fuel, I think I should introduce iron retorts ; but, 
5 
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if I was where fuel was cheap, I should, by all means, use clay 
retorts. 

Q. In which of the two cities is coal the cheapest, in Boston or 
New York? A. About the same. 

Q. Is it not cheaper in Bostori than New York? A. I should 
think not. 

@. Have you any knowledge on the subject? A. I have not; 
but I see no reason why it should be cheaper in Boston than New 
York. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Are there any companies in London that 
make cannel coal gas except the Western and Chartered Compa- 
nies, — two out of the thirteen companies in that city? A. I can- 
not answer for to-day. At the time I was there, I think there 
were only two companies using cannel coal in the production of 
gas. 

@. Can anybody use cannel gas unless it is made in his district, 
whether noble or simple? A. Of course not, if it is not supplied 
within his district. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What quantity of coke do you obtain 
from a ton of coal? A. Well, sir, formerly, when I had charge of 
the Boston Gas Works, from a chaldron of thirty-six bushels, the 
average was about forty-five bushels of coke. 

Q. What quantity of coal tar do you obtain now from a chaldron 
of coal? A. I cannot answer the question. 

(). Coal tar is now an article that is sold in the market, there 
is a regular price for it, is there not? A. It is now, I think, an 
article in demand. Formerly it was difficult to get rid of it at any 
price. 

@. Thrown away entirely, was it not? A. A good deal. 

@. Do you know what its value is now by the barrel? A. I do 
not. 

Q. Does not your Company sell it? A. We do. 

Q. As President of the Company, have you not seen any returns 
of what they get for it? A. Ihave not. I have seen the annual 
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and semi-annual reports, giving the general results, but not the 
details. 

@. Is there not about as much obtained from the sale of the coke 
and coal tar as the coal costs per ton or chaldron? A. It used to 
be so; and in some places the coke has a greater value than the 
coal, — the Western cities, for example, where coke is an article in 
demand, and where coal is very cheap. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you give to the Committee the propor- 
tion which the cost of the coal bears to the total cost of the pro- 
duction of a thousand feet of gas? .A. Not counting interest on 
the capital invested, but simply the cost of the gas, including labor, 
etc., about one half. 

@. Did you ever know a Gas Company where the sales of coke 
and tar half equalled, or anything like it, the cost of the coal? 
A. No, sir, because they consume their coke in the production of 
the gas. 


Q. (By Mr. Nash.) What per centage of it? -A. That depends 
upon the works. The best result I have ever known has been the 
consumption of 72ths of the product. 

@. How is it that they sell so much in the market? A. They 
consume #2ths; they have the balance for sale. But I think there 
are not many gas works where the product is so small as 22ths of the 
product of coke. This coke is burned under the retorts for the 
purpose of decomposing the coal, of course. 

@. You are speaking of the production of gas in iron retorts. 
A. I was not. I had in view a combination of clay and iron, 
where the greatest economy of fuel that I have ever known was 
obtained. The clay retorts were first heated, and then the gases 
were passed over the iron retorts situated above them. 

@. Ordinarily, the consumption of coke is much greater than 
#2ths for the production of gas? A. Very much greater. 

@. With clay retorts alone, how would it be? A. With clay 
retorts alone, it would be very much larger than with iron. And 
the reason why the cost of fuel is an important matter to consider, 
is because, with the clay retorts, a portion of them have all the 
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time to be exposed to a current of air, to burn out the deposit of 
carbon which is formed upon them. They fill up with hard carbon, 
and hence are rendered useless until this is removed, — burned away. 
There is, therefore, a heavy expense for fuel in keeping up the 
retorts which are not in use, — burning out the deposit of carbon 
on the inside. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Where the pipes are too small for the 
delivery of the gas consumed, it must be given under a higher 
pressure than it would have to be, if the pipes were sufficiently 
large? A. Certainly. 

@. Does it not cost the consumer more for his gas where the 
pressure is so great in consequence of that? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much percentage more, supposing you go from half an 
inch pressure to two and a half inches? A. I should think it 
might be ten per cent- more. That is guess work, however. 

@. Where the mains were put down twenty years ago, in a city 
like Boston, which has increased largely in population, the mains 
should be removed and replaced by larger ones, to secure an 
economical distribution of the gas, should they not? A. Unless 
the gas-holders are distributed over the city. That would answer 
the same purpose as increasing the size of the mains. 

@. Where the supply of gas is given at a great pressure, for 
instance, two, two and a half or three inches, what is the waste in 
consequence of that great pressure? A. That depends upon the 
individual who is consuming it. . 

@. What is the waste of the gas from leakage in the mains? A. 
None, if the mains are in good order. 

@. Do you never make any account of wastage or leakage in 
your companies? A. I never have counted it at anything, except- 
ing when a main broke. The detection of a small escape of gas is 
so easy that there is no excuse for wasting it by leakage. 

@. It was testified at the State House,a year or two ago, by 
three gas men, that the wastage was from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent in every company. A. It is an impossibility. I have 
detected, in riding through a street, a leak in a main, have had 
workmen dig down to it, and upon lighting it, it did not give a 
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blaze larger than a common candle, the escape being not more 
than at the rate of a foot an hour. I have detected such a leak 
in passing through a street. 

@. You make no calculation for wastage in the corporations you 
manage? A. Not from leakage of gas. There is a condensation. 
There is a difference between the record of the station meter, so 
termed, and the record of the consumers’ meters. As a general 
thing, when measured at the works, it is measured at a higher 
. temperature than when it is delivered to the consumer. There is, 
therefore, a contraction from reduction of temperature, and there 
is more or less carbureted hydrogen that takes on the liquid form, 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Do you know what, of late years, the 
London Gaslight Companies have allowed for leakage? A. I do 
not, sir. I know that is a phrase that is very often used among 
gas companies; but it always seemed to me to be a very improper 
phrase to use, as a very small escape is easily detected. 

@. Speaking of the leakage of London gas, the Gaslight Journal, 
published last June, says the leakage has been reduced to ten per 
cent. What do you say to that? A. The word ‘ leakage” is one 
I should not use at all. I deem it to be an improper phrase. 

@. What does it mean? A. It means the difference between 
the record of the station meter and the record of the consumers’ 
meters. 

@. Then, in your answers to the Chairman, you have used the 
word ‘‘ leakage” in its proper sense, as you regard it, and not in 
the common acceptation of the term? A. The difference between 
the amount measured as having been made, and the amount meas- 
ured as having been sold. Unquestionably, there are places where 
gas is used without the knowledge of the company. I have known 
many such cases. ‘The article is consumed; somebody has the 
benefit of it without paying for it. That might be called a leakage, 
but it is not an escape of gas into the atmosphere: it is not a 
waste. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Where a gas-pipe passes in the street, 
ornamental trees will be killed by the gas frequently. If there 
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was no leakage, what would kill the trees? A. The leakage, in 
those cases. That is wastage; but nothing like ten per cent or 
thirty per cent, as you speak of. That is absurd. I have known 
cases where, from a break, a very large leak would take place; 
but it is immediately known and remedied. | 


@. (By Mr. Jewell.) By the term ‘leakage,’ you understand 
condensation, leakage, stealings, and all other losses of gas between 
the place of manufacture and the place of consumption? -A. That . 
is it. 

@. All gas unaccounted for? A. All gas unaccounted for. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Have you ever known it to equal twenty 
per cent.? A. I have not. 

@. You stated the proportion that the cost of the coal bore to 
the entire cost of the manufacture of gas as one-half. Will you 
state the items from which you make that calculation? <A. I 
answered, to the best of my judgment, about one-half. The items 
of cost are labor, superintendence, repairs of the mains, salaries 
of the officers connected with the corporation, taxes (an important 
item), and, in short, every expense except interest on the capital. 

Q. Do you understand that coal is half the price of gas? A. I 
should think it was about one-half, at present prices. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. A. A. HAYES — Resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) What retorts are generally used now in 
gas works? Whether clay or iron, I mean? A. In the English 
and French gas works, and in those of Belgium, clay retorts are 
preferred to iron, and I believe they are generally used throughout 
Europe in the larger works. 

@. How about this country? A. In this country, in the larger 
works, they have been substituted for iron retorts. 

(). Whether or not to the general exclusion of iron retorts? A. I 
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think a larger number of clay retorts are now in use, so far as my 
own observation extends, than of iron retorts. In the large works, 
especially, they are used instead of iron. 

@. Do you know whether cannel gas is used in the Bank of 
England? A. It was, at the last. advices I had from there. I 
don’t know that I can state precisely,—nearer than two or three 
years. 

@. And how far off are the works of the Western Company 
there, that makes the cannel gas, from the Bank of England? A. 
I do not recollect the distance precisely. It is eight miles, I 
should think. 

@. So that the gas pipes run eight miles, at least? A. Yes, sir. 
The City of Manchester, in England, is lighted exclusively by can- 
nel gas, or was at last advices, and Liverpool also. 

Q. In regard to passing Newcastle gas through volatile oil in 
street lamps, where has that been done? A. The application of 
volatile oil to increase the illuminating power of Newcastle gas has 
been carried out quite extensively in London recently. 

@. What is its effect on the light? A. To increase the amount 
of light produced from a given volume of gas. The subject has 
been carefully investigated, and the reports of the officers con- 
nected with the gas lighting department of London have been pub- 
lished, and can be referred to. 

@. Are you acquainted generally with the price of gas in Eng- 
land? A. Only from the reports published annually by the com- 
panies, and through legal investigations of the company’s affairs. 

Q. How does the expense of making gas in England compare 
with the expense of making it here, taking into consideration the 
difference in the price of labor, coal, and so on? A. The expense 
of making gas in any place involves a number of considerations. 
The first and most important one is that of quantity manufactured, 
the extraordinary price of coal, or the price demanded above the 
ordinary price, and the higher or lower price of labor. Other 
points are the cost of the retorts used on the spot, and the cost of 
the fire bricks necessary in the erections. These items vary in dif- 
ferent localities, and in making up the cost of gas, we have to take 
in view and constantly consider the particular locality. I have 
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never had the immediate superintendence of any department of the 
gas works that would enable me to give those elements of the cal- 
culation from experience. I know what is the cost of gas in differ- 
ent places in England, as found in the published reports and private 
communications. There is a way adopted by engineers of roughly 
calculating the cost of gas, founded on the cost ascertained at a 
particular period, when the cost of the materials can be ascer- 
tained, and adding to that cost the increased or diminished price of 
materials at the time of the calculation, and the allowance due to 
increased quantity produced. This matter of quantity, as affecting 
the price or cost of gas, is seen at once by the public, when the 
cost of production in the large works is compared with the cost of 
production in the smaller ones, and the price charged at the smaller 
works is always necessarily greater than that charged by the larger 
works. That rough estimate applies with tolerable accuracy in the 
determination of the cost of the gas in the works. The accurate 
cost can be found only from the books of the Company. 

@. The question I asked tended to a comparison between the 
cost of gas in England and that made here, with regard to labor 
and so on, taking the proportion. Whether the labor, on the 
whole, is a material element? A. If you will allow me to go back 
eight years, I can state that the cost of the production of gas in 
England, as compared with the-cost of gas here, with the same 
investment, and the price of coal being the same, was in favor of 
the English manufacturer about one-quarter in the items of labor 
and salaries. 

(). How does the character of their labor compare with ours? 
A. In the case of the works in and about London, the money price 
paid for the labor there is a little less than for the same amount of 
labor performed here. 

@. I mean, irrespective of the number of workmen. A. The 
more intelligent labor here enables the manufacturer to produce his 
results through the aid of a less number of workmen; and, if my 
memory serves me, about one-sixth was the difference in favor of 
the English manufacturer. 

@. Have you made any calculation of the rate at which gas 
could be supplied to the city of Boston at a fair profit by the Com- 
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pany? A. Ido not feel competent to answer that question fully. 
The same rough estimate may be applied. Taking the cost of gas 
as far back as ten years, and adding one-half more for the cost of 
labor and expenses connected with the repairs, &c., a little esti- 
mate which I made gave the price of gas as from $2.40 to $2.50 
per thousand feet. 

Q. In Boston? A. In Boston, supposing the production to be 
a million of cubic feet per day, for three hundred days in the 
year. 

Q. Was that with, or without a profit? A. I have assumed a 
profit of ten per cent. 

@. Included in that? A. Included in that. Six per cent as 
interest, and four per cent as actual profit above the interest. And 
I also include the usual sinking fund for repairs. That is an 
estimate, made in that rough way, in order to approximate 
the price,— the price having been asked. The true way unques- 
tionably is, to submit a matter of that kind to the capitalist and 
the engineer; not to learn the cost, but the price at which the 
capitalist and the engineer will supply the gas, supposing that 
a company is about to supply a city, or that the works are to be 
erected by the City Government. 

@. This estimate of yours assumes that the gas works are put 
up new. A. Yes, sir; and I have added the fifty per cent. advance 
upon the price of everything connected with the work ten years 
since. I go back to that period, because I was then much better 
acquainted with the subject than I am at present. 

@. And you gave an advance of fifty per cent.? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Suppose it was not necessary to put up everything new, but 
that you had the large mass of your investment bought years pre- 
vious, before the question arose, such as land, buildings, pipes, 
etc., — whether or not this would reduce the price of the gas? 
A. Certainly it would diminish the price, if the fifty per cent. were 
not added, or if a portion of it only were added. There is a feature 
in gas manufacturing which is not seen in other manufactures exactly. 
What is true at one particular period of time ceases to be true in 
its different bearings at another. Gas works diminish their 


expenses as the increase of manufacture takes place, and we are 
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compelled to assume a certain amount of gas manufactured in a 
given period in order to reach the price ; and the increase is not in 
a regular ratio, taking a number of gas works in view; so that 
any statement of cost must be a general one. 

Q. Have not scientific men, by taking certain given data of expen- 
ses, made a system showing what the price of gas should be, which 
could be applied generally? A. That has been done to some 
extent ; and those reports which have been published are generally 
trustworthy sources of information on these points. 

@. Whether or not has the City of Boston certain peculiarities 
which make it a city easy to be supplied with gas, in comparison 
with other cities? A. It possesses an advantage over sparsely 
settled districts, inasmuch as the population is confined to a small 
space, rendering the employment of short mains sufficient for the 
general distribution of the gas. 

Q. Is this a considerable advantage in regard to furnishing the 
supply? A. It is a very great advantage. 

@. Do you know of any other city in the United States which 
possesses this advantage to an equal extent with Boston? A. I do 
not, sir. 

Q. I presume it is felt not only in regard to the extent of pipe, 
but also in regard to what is called leakage, and other matters of 
the kind, is itnot? A. Those all come in as parts of the system. 
There is a variation of level in Boston as compared with some 
other cities,— Philadelphia, especially,— calling for a little more 
engineering skill in the distribution of gas under an even pressure ; 
but in point of compactness and readiness of distribution, I do 
not know of another city where gas is manufactured, possessing 
these points of advantage so distinctly. 

@. Have not the improvements in engineering and chemical 
science during the past years tended to cheapen the manufacture of 
gas? A. They have. 

@. Whether or not those improvements have been considerable ? 
A. They have been very considerable as affecting the price at 
which gas can be sold by the manufacturer. 

Q. Mr. Jewell suggests that you should give some particulars. 
A. First, the introduction of clay retorts has greatly diminished 
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the cost of the production of gas, insuring a better quality of gas 
from the same material used. The next step of advance is in the 
direction of economizing the products. What are termed in the 
gas manufacture secondary products have become articles of value, 
and almost every month brings us information of some new appli- 
cation of these products, increasing their value, and in the same 
proportion diminishing the cost or price of gas. 

@. How about what-is termed leakage — whether or not that has 
diminished of late years? A. A very great improvement in that 
respect has been made the world over, I may say. 

@. Can you give us some facts in regard to the proportion of 
leakage formerly existing? A. I could give them from reports, 
rather than from my personal observation. The records show that 
the diminution of what is called leakage in London has been very 
great indeed, so as to constitute a part of the profit, as declared by 
the companies. 

@. What is understood by the term ‘“‘ leakage” in this manufac- 

ture? A. It includes the diminution between the product measured 
at the works, and that returned as the measurement sold. 
_ Q. And this arises from a variety of causes, I suppose? A. It 
arises from a variety of causes, as alluded to by Mr. Blake; but by 
far the larger loss has arisen from the defective method formerly 
pursued of laying the mains and smaller pipes. 

(). How does the number of feet obtained from cannel coal com- 
pare with the number of feet obtained from Newcastle or Pictou 
coal? A. The product in feet from a given weight of cannel coal 
is considerably greater than that obtained from Newcastle coal, or 
coals of that class. 

@. Do you remember the proportion? A. I do not. They are 
recorded so thoroughly in the works treating on the subject, that I 
do not keep them in mind. 

@. And each foot of this cannel gas, I think you testified the 
other night, represents more light than a foot of Pictou or New- 
castle gas? A. Yes, sir. The cannel gas in England, compared 
with the Newcastle gas in England, is fifty per cent higher in illu- 
minating power. 

@. Has the gas now used in Boston, as you have seen it, been 
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open to the objection that it is too rich? A. No, sir; not as now 
consumed in Boston. 

@. Whether or not, when gas is tested at the factory, it comes 
up to a higher candle power than it does when tested in the centre 
of the city, at a distance from the factory ; and what is the propor- 
tion? A. The gas at the factory is generally warm; and, if mea- 
sured directly from the apparatus there, and burned under the 
same conditions, it will indicate a higher illuminating power. 

@. Can you give about how many candles more, or what pro- 
portion more? A. I have a record of that kind, but I cannot now 
state from recollection. It is always higher, however, than when 
taken at a point after it has become equalized in a gas-holder, 
cooled and finished. 

@. When gas is distributed in smaller pipes, is a greater pres- 
sure needed than when distributed in large mains? A. Certainly, 
if the same volume is to be transmitted. 

@. And does an excessive pressure increase the expense of burn- 
ing to consumers? <A. It operates in the way of increasing the 
cost of the light, if burned under the higher pressure. To place 
it more distinctly, if gas is burned under a pressure of two inches, 
in any form of burner, the illuminating power of the gas is largely 
diminished, as compared with the same volume of gas burned at a 
low pressure, 


a pressure of one-quarter of an inch. The highest 
illuminating power of a gas is obtained when it is burned at the 
lowest possible pressure. 

@. What is the lowest possible pressure at the burner? A. A 
pressure of quarter of an inch is sufficient to meet all the changes 
which may occur in the practice of burning. 

@. Are there scientific machines for regulating the pressure of 
gas issuing from holders? <A. Yes, sir. 

@. Automatic machines? <A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. In holders where gas is coming in and going out at the same 
time, can the pressure be regulated? A. Yes, sir, if the adjust- 
ments are perfect, the pressure will not be disturbed. Supposing 
the gas is entering the gas-holder and being discharged at the same 
time, if the mechanical arrangements are perfect, the pressure will 
not be disturbed. 
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Q. How often is the quality of the gas inspected in Boston? 
A. I cannot speak up to within a couple of years, —two or three 
years; but formerly it was inspected every day, and several times 
each day. 

@. Reports made of it? .A. And reports made. I am not quite 
sure whether continued to the present day, but I think that they 
are. 

Q. In your judgment, to insure the proper standard of gas in the 
city, should not the gas be inspected every day, at different times? 
A. I think it should be inspected every day for the satisfaction of 
the consumers, and the inspection would place the gas manufac- 
turer on a more comfortable basis in his relation to the consumer. 

@. In your judgment, would it tend to the greater protection of 
the citizen, if a disinterested person or disinterested persons should 
make inspections of the gas at several times each day, at different 
parts of the city? -A. I don’t think that would be required. I 
think, if the gas were tested by a competent person at any central 
point in the city, and by the usual well-known methods, the rights 
of both manufacturer and consumer would be secured, so far as the 
quality of gas is concerned. 

@. And this should be made every day, you think? A. Every 
day, or twice aday. The report would cover an average. I think 
that course is pursued by one large establishment, for its own infor- 
mation and benefit. It certainly was for many years. 

@. In your judgment, how often should meters be inspected, in 
order that they may remain correct? A. I have no precise infor- 
mation on the subject. It involves the question of durability. I 
am not acquainted with that subject. 

@. Would the laying of a new set of pipes in the sitea cause 
any great disturbance or commotion? and what is the principal dis- 
turbance occasioned by having pipes in the street? A. The 
laying of the pipes of a new company through the city might be 
carried on at night, so as to disturb the traffic but very little. <A 
proposition has been made to lay the pipes beneath the sidewalks, 
upon each side of the street, rather than under the pavement of 
the street itself. In that case, I think the work of laying the pipes 
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would interfere with the public convenience to a very slight extent, 
and for a short time only. 

@. I desire to know also, whether the repairs made by the old 
company in the street— necessary repairs — would not occasion 
quite as much disturbance as laying down pipes in the way which 
you have mentioned? A. Where the old company is increasing its 
business from year to year, the frequent substitution of pipes of 
larger diameter becomes a necessity; and the number of repairs 
required is very much greater after a company has been in exis- 
tence ten or fifteen years than at an earlier period of its history. 

@. Do you know what proportion the cost of the coal bears to 
the cost of the gas? A. I have never estimated it in that way, 
sir, and I cannot answer the question directly. 

@. What is the difference, to the consumer, between using gas 
at a pressure of half an inch and three inches? A. I cannot give 
the precise difference ; but, under a pressure of three inches, there 
would be a large loss of illuminating power, for the volume of gas 
burned. Or, in other words, there would be a positive waste of 
gas. 

Q@. Do you know what the pressure is over the city now? A. I 
do not, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you know what the charge is for gas 
by the companies in London or Liverpool? A. As reported only. 
One of the late reports states Newcastle gas at four shillings ster- 
ling per thousand feet. 

@. Is not cannel gas the best for the consumer? A. It is, sir. 

@. In every respect? A. In every respect that I know of. 

@. Both as regards the health of the families that have occasion 
to use it, and on the score of economy? A. It possesses several 
advantages. In the same amount of light there is much less heat, 
and heat is sometimes a great objection. 

@. To get thé same amount of light from common gas you must 
increase the quantity? -d. You must increase the quantity you 
burn, and you never obtain the same light. Then, in burning the 
common gas, you have to pay for a larger quantity of gas than 
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you would have to pay for of cannel gas, in order to obtain the 
same amount of light. Nearly fifty per cent. more passes through 
the meter to produce the same amount of light. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Do you term the gas we use now cannel 
gas? A. I don’t know what it is now: I only know it from the 
published reports, and from some trials made of it five or six years 
ago, when I was not trying the gas with reference to its value, but 
comparing it with other illuminating materials. The published 
reports give it at about seventeen candles, when it is burned under 
the most favorable circumstances for the gas. That represents it 
below any cannel gas with which I am acquainted. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) In order to arrive at a correct knowledge 
of the quality of the gas and the pressure, it is necessary that the 
city should have a constant inspector of the gas in regard to both 
points, pressure and quality, is it not? A. If those points are to 
be determined, then necessarily there should be an inspector. 

@. If we had a city inspector here, could he not impart a good 
deal of knowledge to the citizens in regard to the different kinds of 
burners to be used, the different modes of economizing the gas, and 
soon? A. He certainly could, if that were made a part of his duty. 

@. Have you any knowledge in regard to the lawsuits that are 
constantly pending between the gas companies and the water com- 
panies in London? A. Only from reading the published accounts. 

Q. In your opinion, would it be a disadvantage to the sanitary 
condition of the city to increase the number of gas companies in 
the city by allowing them to lay competing pipes through our 
streets? A. I think that subject would present two distinct 
features. Competing companies may divide the territory of a city 
without any increase in the number of pipes, or they may run over 
the whole city. I believe experience has been, that, wherever 
competing companies pass over the same district, inconvenience is 
produced to the population of the city. Where they divide the 
territory, as they have done in several of the American cities, none 
of that inconvenience is felt. 

Q. Is it not your experience, that when competing companies are 
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brought in contact with each other, they in a short time agree upon 
a certain tariff of prices between themsélves, in order to carry them 
up to such a point as they wish? A. I am not acquainted with 
that feature. It belongs rather to the traffic in gas than to the 
manufacture. There was such a case occurred in Brooklyn. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) I asked you with regard to the methods 
of estimating the price of gas, taking certain proportions. I see 
here an article in the *‘ American Gas Light Journal,” called ‘‘ The 
Constants of Gas Engineering.” Have you read that article? 
A. There are several of those articles. Ihave read them as they 
have appeared in the periodical. 

@. Do you know whether the estimates in those articles are to 
be depended on? A. I think they accord with the opinions and 
experience of gas engineers. 


Adjourned to Monday evening, at 74 o’clock. 


Monpay, Nov. 26. 


The Committee met, agreeably to adjournment, and the direct 
examination of Dr. Hayes was resumed. *: 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Does the flame of camphene cast a 
stronger light than that of gas? A. No, sir. 
@). Will you state the philosophy of that? -A. Camphene, when 


burned from a wick or burner, affords a small flame; and, when — 


measured by the proper apparatus, it falls below, in illuminating 
power, the standard of good coal gas, and more especially of kero- 
sene oil. 

@. Have you had any practical experience of this? A. I have, 
sir. 

@. Will you explain the diffusion of the light of gas? A. The 
term is used to express the action of a large flame. A large flame 
of moderately illuminating gas lights a certain space ; and, under a 
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regular consumption, we will say five feet of gas, the space is 
moderately lighted, if it be a large one, and the power of the light, 
measured at a considerable distance from the burner, is small. If, 
on the contrary, the flame of a highly illuminating gas be made 
equally large, the light afforded is one-half greate® than that af- 
forded by the less luminous flame. Now, as that part immediately 
about the burner is more highly illuminating, it is often stated that 
the light is not so well diffused, while the diminution of light at a 
given distance is precisely the same in each case, and in accordance 
with a great natural law, to which there can be no exceptions 
_ adduced. 

@. Does gas made from Pictou coal cast a light to a greater dis- 
tance than cannel gas? -A. When the two flames are brought to 
the same amount of light, near by, — that is, to the same measure 
of light, — each casts precisely the same amount of light to a dis- 
tance. When the cannel flame proves more highly illuminating 
than the Pictou gas flame, it casts more light to a distance, just in 
proportion to its illuminating power. | 

@. Does cannel gas, when properly used, smoke? A. No, sir: 
when properly manufactured and used it does not smoke. 

Q. In your judgment, can the gas we are now using in the City 
of Boston be properly called cannel gas? .A. Not when it falls to 
the standard as stated by the official examiner. 

@. About how many candles? A. It is stated about sixteen 
candles. Cannel gas never falls below twenty candles, and may be 
very much above it. 

' Q. Does the price of coke rise and fall with that of coal, so that 
when coal is dearer coke is dearer also? A. Generally. 

@. How much coke does a ton of coal yield, and how much is 
necessary in the manufacture of gas? A. A ton of coal yields dif- 
ferent amounts of coke, varying with its quality. A ton of Pictou 
coal, that is, two thousand pounds of Pictou coal, yields fourteen 
hundred pounds of coke. In the manufacture of gas, from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. of the whole product is consumed in the 
carbonization, as it is termed, of the coal. 


Q. What difference in the profit on gas would the use of clay 
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retorts make over iron? A. Clay retorts enable the manufacturer 
to produce gas at a very much lower cost than it can be produced 
from iron retorts; not from an inherent difference in the material 
of the retort, but in the economy of using the more permanent 
apparatus over* that which not only is not permanent, but subject 
to great uncertainties in the manufacture. 

@. Can you state any measure of profits? -A. There have been 
cases where the substitution of clay retorts for iron retorts in use 
has enabled the company to make dividends which they could not 
earn with their iron retorts. I believe clay retorts are universally 
used in the best gas establishments. 

@. Will you state whether, since the building of the present gas 
works in the City of Boston, any improvements have been made in 
the manufacture of gas? A. Improvements have been made dur- 
ing the past years in the manufacture of gas, in its purification and 
in its distribution, and up to within quite a recent time. Almost 
daily, improvements are being made. 

@. Has there been any improvement in the manner of disposing 
of the tar, as a residuary product? A. Tar, and the other second- 
ary products, as they are termed, of the gas manufacture, have 
risen in price, owing to an increased demand, growing out of an 
increased number of applications in the useful arts; and the sec- 
ondary products of a gas work now form an important part in the 
value of the products obtained from the coal. 

@. In the early history of the manufacture of gas, could the tar 
be disposed of at any real, substantial price? -A. In the early 
history of the gas manufacture it was wasted. The value of it has 
been increasing, I think, almost yearly since that time. 

@. In your judgment, what would be the best plan in putting up 
new works, in respect to the number and size of themains? A. I 
gave as a reply, the other evening, that the distribution of the gas 
could be easily effected from the station where all the gas is manu- 
factured, and that such a mode of distribution involved the use of 
large mains. These are required, and secondary mains to cross 
them are also required in that mode of distributing the gas. 

@. Whether or not that would be more expensive than by put- 
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ting up large gas-holders in different parts of the city? A. I think 
not nearly so expensive as the erection of gas-holders at different 
points, and maintaining them. 

Q. Are the pipes laid down in this city, at the time the Gas Com- 
pany was instituted, sufficient to supplv it without a very great 
increase of pressure? A. The gas works of this city were first 
established on a small scale, and with small mains. With an 
increased production of gas, those have proved insufficient ; and, 
without any positive knowledge on the subject, I suppose that 
others have been placed as substitutes for them. 

Q. In your judgment, for the proper protection of the consumer, 
should any gas-meter be allowed to measure until properly inspec- 
ted? A. No, sir: gas-meters should be inspected at the moment 
that they are placed, or previously to their being placed. 


Q. [By Mr. Hyde.] Beyond the question of price or cost, is 
there any difference in the distribution of the gas, whether you 
have gas-holders and store it, or distribute it through large mains? 
A. It is supposed in both cases that the gas is stored. I think it 
becomes a question merely of storing in one place, or storing in 
another. If gas be stored at the works, then larger mains are 
required for its distribution than would be required, if eas-holders 
occupied different points about the city. I don’t think those gas- 
holders act as regulators of the flow of the gas. There may be 
some in this city that are so constructed; but generally they are 
constructed merely as storehouses of gas, and they require mains 
leading from them to the section where each gas-holder is to de- 
liver its gas. The same arrangement can be made where the gas- 
holders are massed together at the works. 

Q. Will gas be as well distributed, if the mains are large, where 
you have to carry it a great distance, as though you had gas- 
holders at intermediate points? A. Quite as well distributed. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Can you regulate the pressure as well 
without holders? A. The pressure is not exactly regulated by 
holders. It is true, they are worked under a given pressure 
generally, but that does not regulate the pressure over the city. 
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Another instrument is used in the works for regulating the 
pressure, and that is called ‘‘ the governor.” 

@. That is the automatic machine you have already described? 
A. I think I referred to it as an automatic machine which regulates 
the pressure, and is especially necessary where there is a difference 
of level in the distribution of the gas. 

@. Where the pressure is not regulated in this way, is it in the 
power of consumers to regulate their pressure by turning the cock 
immediately at the gas? A. They shut off part of the pressure, 
but they burn the gas under uneconomical conditions. 

@. Will you state why? A. The gas, arrested in its progress, 
becomes diminished in its gravity, and flows out from the burner in 
a condition to mix with more air. To render the explanation 
more clear, I will state, that, as we mix gas with air in a regular 
proportion, we obtain the full measure of its illuminating power. 
If the proportion of air mixing with the gas at the instant of 
combustion be increased beyond the point necessary, there is a 
diminution of illuminating power taking place, until, under a 
particular arrangement, nearly the whole light can be destroyed. 
When the gas escapes from the pressure near the tap, each valve 
interposes merely a wire-drawing process; the gas which passes 
through the burner is then fitted to burn with too large a body of 
air, and we lose an economical action. 


Q (By the Chairman.) Prof. Silliman says, in alettor: ‘ My 
motive for using Sterling’s Regulator was chiefly to find in it a 
remedy against the irregularity of the pressure in my house, which 
is over a mile and a half from the works by the course of the 
pipes. The fluctuations of pressure here are from three-fourths of 
an inch, water gauge, to two and three-fourths inches, occasioning 
great inconvenience in the management of lights. 

‘‘ Tt has entirely relieved me from trouble arising from fluctuations 
in pressure, giving a steady and uniform light; and has been a 
saving tome in my gas bills of near fifty per cent.” Could he 
have saved that amount of gas, in his consumption in his family, 
if he had not had the advantage of that regulator, simply using 
such control as he might have over the faucet,:in turning it near 
the burners? A. I should take his statement of the saving with- 
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out knowing that it was positively so great; but there is no. 
doubt whatever of a very large saving being effected by the gas 
being delivered under an equable pressure— and that a very 
small pressure—to the different burners in a building. The 
apparatus called ‘Sterling’s Regulator” there is but a miniature 
form of the apparatus used in the large gas works for regulating 
the gas over the city, or over any extent of territory where it is 
distributed. 


Q@. (By Mr. Stackpole.) To go back to the subject of cannel and 
Newcastle gas, which consumes the most oxygen in the air, cannel 
. or Newcastle gas? A. Newcastle gas. 

Q. And which produces the greatest amount of carbonic acid? 
A. Newcastle gas. | 


 Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) One question upon this matter of pressure. 
Can a gas company control the pressure over a large city, so as to 
make a proper pressure at the different hours when different quan- 
tities are burned, to furnish the best light, with an economical con- 
sumption? A. I don’t think that possible, without the use of 
regulators, — that is, ‘‘ governors,” as they are called. 

@. How far is it possible with proper ‘*‘ governors?” A. I think 
that, with the proper capacity of mains, it would be possible to do 
that effectually. I know that almost all cases that may be cited 
prove that the mains are too small in our cities, for the reason that 
a very large number of taps are opened within one hour ; and, con- 
sequently, the supply at any given time at a distant point cannot 
be rapid enough to supply that momentary call upon the gas-holder. 
But there is no difficulty whatever in having the pipe large enough. 
Consumption generally outgrows the arrangements made for the 
Supply. 

@. To put an illustration: take, for example, the gas of the city 
all burning, we will say at ten o’clock, and the distribution to be 
equal to the supply, with a pressure about right, then that three- 
quarters of the burners are turned off, the pressure remaining the 
same, — that is, not turned off at the gas-works,— what would be 
the per cent. of waste? A. I cannot giveit exactly, sir. It would 
be very large, every light burning with smoke, as is observed now 
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in various parts of the city. A ‘‘ governor” applied to the pipes 
regulates that in a very short time. As soon as the impulse can 
be felt at the ‘‘ governor,” it regulates that diminished consump- 
tion, and brings it down to the proportion required. 

@. Would the waste be a third or a quarter, in general terms? 
A. If the light passes the point of illumination, and becomes a 
smoky light, as it often does, you lose three-quarters, fully. 

@. Do you know whether there are any ‘‘ governors” or regu- 
lators upon the gas works in this city? A. I do not, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) In your judgment, in what lies the 
hope of cheaper gas for this city? A. The establishment of works 
on a large scale, so as to include, if possible, the supply of the 
smaller cities adjoining ; works constructed on the most economical 
and improved principles, and embracing all the recent improve- 
ments in gas manufacturing, either managed by a company char- 
tered for the purpose, or controlled by the City Government. In 
the latter case, I suppose the gas would be delivered at a lower 
price to the consumer, making the whole difference which a private 
company would charge. . 

Q. If gas is supplied to consumers by the city, could not the 
price be reduced by erecting the works outside the city limits? A. 
Certainly, sir. I should advise that the works be erected outside 
the city limits. 

@. And even if the works were at some distance from water, 
would it not be practicable, by landing the coal at a wharf, to carry 
it to the works without any great increase, of expense? A. That 
course is adopted now very frequently ; and, where the cost of the 
site is considerable, it is the most economical course. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Have you knowledge of what the gas 
cost when you were the chemist of the Boston Gas Company? A. 
No, sir: I have seen the cost stated by the Boston Gas Light 
Company. 


Q. (By ir. Hill.) In what locality, outside the city limits, 
would it be desirable to place the gas works, in case the city should 
conclude to furnish its own gas? A. I cannot answer that ques- 
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tion. It would be one requiring a good deal of examination and 
consultation with gas engineers. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Would you take the gift of the best 
dwelling-house there is in Boston, located within a hundred rods of 
any gasworks, and be obliged to live in it with your.family? A. I 
certainly should not choose that as a place of residence, and I do 
not know that I should accept a house under those conditions. 

@. You would consider that, to locate your family near gas- 
works, would be a cause of detriment to their health, wouldn’t 
you? A. I should hardly put it on the score of health, so much as. 
inconvenience and annoyance. 

@. You would consider it a great damage to the value of real 
estate in the neighborhood, wouldn’t you? A. I think a gas work 
may be placed on the same basis as a large iron-manufacturing es- 
tablishment, in that particular; and I think that any reply would 
be the same for each of those establishments. 

Q. It is stated that a hundred thousand hogsheads of water are 
used in the Manhattan Gas Works, in the City of New York, that 
those hundred thousand hogsheads are emptied into the river, 
and this water, being allowed to flow into the river, is pronounced 
an absolute nuisance to the citizens of New York. Is not the 
same effect produced here? A. I do not know, sir. I have not 
visited the Boston Gas Works for more than eight years. I do not 
know what is the present mode of manufacture. 

@. Have you any knowledge of the quantity of water they use » 
in twenty-four hours? A. No, sir. At the time that I was con- 
nected with the works, they used a considerable quantity of water, 
but how much I do not know. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 


®. I understood you to say, that about ten years ago, the Gas 
Company availed themselves of your services as a consulting 
chemist. A. Yes, sir. 

@. The especial object for which you were consulted was to obtain 
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the most productive compound of coals, in the making of gas, was 
it not? A. No, sir; improvements in the manufacture of gas. 

@. General improvements? A. General improvements, I believe, 
sir; and that was a very important object, — that of the mixture of 
coals making up the charge introduced into the retort. 

@. And also, improvements in the methods of purification? A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. You arrived, I suppose, by experiment, at what you consid- 
ered to be the best mixture? <A. Yes, sir; so far as the experiments 
were continued. . 

@. And that mixture was, as you have said, composed of Pictou 
and Albert? A. Yes, sir. Of the coals that we could make choice 


of, the best gas was produced from a mixture of Pictow and Albert. 


@. That gas, in those days, I understood you to say, ranged 
from seventeen to twenty candles. A. It was higher than that, sir. 
@. Did you conduct photometric experiments? A. I did, sir. 

@. By what apparatus? A. I used several kinds of apparatus. 
The Bunsen photometer, as improved by the English observers, was 
the basis of the experiments. 

@. Did you not make use of a photometer known as the Ritchie- 
Hayes photometer? A. I don’t know of any instrument by that 
name. I made use of areflecting instrument, the principle of which 


was the diminution of light reflected from two given sources. It . 


was an instrument changed from the basis of the Ritchie instrument. 

Q@. By yourself? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were those experiments made? A. They were made 
in my house, about centrally situated in the city ; and experiments 
were made daily, almost, at the works. In these experiments, I 
used a variety of instruments. It required some little time to fix 
upon that which was best and most perfect. 

@. Did you finally conclude that this reflecting photometer, with 
your improvement, was the best? A. It was the best for the 
purpose in view. It was so arranged that the light fell upon a 
printed page; and, as at that time there were great complaints 
of the illuminating power of the gas, it was possible to convince 
any person objecting of the quality of the gas in that way 
better than by allowing him to observe with the instrument of 
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Bunsen, as generally fitted. The comparison between this instru- 
ment and the best Bunsen instrument was kept constantly in view. 
_ Q. Then, so far as I understand, the Hayes instrument was bet- 
ter adapted for common purposes, and Bunsen’s for more accurate 
scientific purposes? A. No, sir: the instrument I used was quite 
as accurate, even more so than Bunsen’s instrument. It would 
show a slighter variation in illuminating power than Bunsen’s 
instrument. 
 Q. Did any one else use your instrument or a similar one? <A. 
Not to my knowledge. 
- Q. Do you know that the use of that instrument has been 
abandoned by the Boston Gas Light Company? A. I don’t know 
anything of their using it at any time. I don’t know that they 
have ever used it. . 

Q. Do you know that the results of that instrument vary from 
the standard Bunsen? A. I know they agree precisely with it, 
and allow of even nicer gradations than the instrument of Bunsen. 
_ Q. Do you know that it is the general opinion of scientific men 
that they do vary? A. I don’t think it is the general opinion, for 
I know of no scientific man having tested this instrument. 

Q. What, if you recollect, was about the proportion of Pictou 
coal and Albert that you determined to be about right? A. Ihave 
registered, as the best proportion, a mixture of dry Pictou coal one 
hundred parts, and ten parts of Albert coal. 

@. That is, one-eleventh of Albert coal? A. Yes, sir; one- 
eleventh. 3 

@. Are you acquainted with what has been called the Lingan 
coal? A. I think it was one of the coals that I experimented upon 
at the Boston Gas Light Company’s Works. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the properties of the Lingan coal 
now? A. I hardly dare to trust to my memory to state positively 
what they were; but, in experimenting upon the Lingan coal, the 
conclusion was that it corresponded closely to the Pictow coal. I 
think it contained more sulphur, and gave a little finer coke. 

Q. The sulphur is easily removed by purification? A. It is 
removed by purification. 


--Q. Did it show a higher illuminating power? A. I think not. 
8 
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I think it was about the same illuminating power as the Pictou 
coal. 

@. Do you know of any higher class of cannel coal, or any coal 
producing gas of a higher illuminating power than Albert coal? 
A. I do not. 

@. Do you know of any company in this country that uses it 
except the Boston Gas Light Company? A. I don’t know posi- 
tively of any one using it. 

Q. In point of fact, is the Albert coal properly called a coal? 
Is it not something of a higher grade, a superior quality to all 
coals? A. I consider it as one of the highest grades of cannel 
coal. 

Q. Is it not the highest? -A. I should hardly place it above the’ 
two varieties of cannel. The Bog-Head cannel is equally high, I 
think, in this connection. 

@. You say you have not been intimately or personally ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of gas since you left the Boston Gas 
Light Company. -A. I made no such statement, sir. I said that 
I had not been acquainted with the operations at the Boston Gas 
_ Light Company’s works. 

Q.: Then, confining it to this city, you have not been practically 
and personally acquainted with the manufacture of gas in this city? 
A. No, sir. Itis more than eight years since I was at the gas 
works. , 

Q@. Have you been practically and personally acquainted with the 
manufacture of gas in the City of New York since that time? A. I 
think that I have not been practically acquainted with the manu- 
facture there since about that time; but I have visited the works, 
and examined special points connected with them, as I have other 
works. 

@. Have you visited the works in Philadelphia? A. I cannot 
say accurately how lately. 

@. Have you visited any works in England? A. Not since 
1858, in England. 

@. Norin London? A. No, sir. 

@. Nor in Paris? A. No, sir. 

@. You spoke about gas having been transmitted by one of the 
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London companies eight miles. A. No, sir. I said four miles 
before the pipe was tapped, and said it was the Great Western 

_ Company. They pass their gas more than eight miles. 

@. I suppose they pass it twenty-five miles, at least. A. Yes,’ 

_ sir; but we speak here of the main pipes of distribution. They are 
more than eight miles long. , 

@. Where are the works of the Great Western Company? A. At 
Kensal Green. 

@. Have they a station elsewhere? A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. What company was it that you stated supplied the Bank of 
England? A. I didn’t name any company as supplying it. I 
only stated that they were using cannel gas. 

@. Do you know how far it is carried? A. I do not, sir. 

@. Do you know that there is a station of the company that 
supplies it within three quarters of a mile, in the heart of London? 
_ A. I don’t know but there may be a station supplying that gas. 

@. Manufacturing and supplying it? A. I have no knowledge 
of the origin of that gas, but of its being consumed there, as they 
could not consume, economically and comfortably, the gas made 
from the Newcastle coal. An attempt was once made at the banks 
to add illuminating power to the Newcastle gas, and after that 
attempt was abandoned, cannel gas was introduced to take the 
place of this naphthalized gas. 

@. Do you know that that gas is manufactured about the centre 
of London,— about three quarters of a mile from the bank? A. I 
don’t know where it is manufactured. I have no knowledge of it. 
I know that several of the companies, at that time, manufactured 
cannel gas. 

@. Do you know that there is a manufactory of gas within half 
a mile of the Parliament House in London? A. I think one of 
the works is quite within that limit; but it isin one of the lowest 
parts of London, and a section devoted to establishments of that 
kind. 

@. How does that affect the question whether it is detrimental 
to the health of the occupants of houses in that part of London? 
A. Not at all. This section of London is devoted to works of that 
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character. When I spoke of that as a low part of the town, I 
referred to the character of the works carried on there. . 

@. Is not that about a quarter of a mile from Buckingham 
Palace? A. I don’t remember the distance from Buckingham 
Palace, nor. can I conceive of any possible connection between the 
two things. The works are located. nearly where they were 
started, very near the river, and have grown up there, and other 
works of a similar character have grown up around them. The 
distance I do not remember from the various points in London to 
those works. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the locality of the works in Paris? » 
A. No, sir, I donot recollect their location. I simply passed the 
works in Paris while I was there. | 

@. How did you pass them, on foot, in a railway train, or in an 
omnibus? A. The works in Paris I visited by carriage, I think. 
I do not recollect their distance from, nor their position in regard 
to, other buildings at all. 

Q. You have spoken of the use of clay retorts as having been 
adopted in Paris, and by nearly every gas company of distinction. 
A. Manufacturing on.a large scale. 

_@. How do you arrive at your knowledge of the use of aa 
retorts in the city of Philadelphia, for instance? A. I have 
no precise knowledge of their having been adopted in Philadelphia. 

@. I misunderstood you very much the other night, then, for I 
understood you to say clearly that ee had been meer: there. 
A. I think not, sir. . 

@.. Can you state any other ieee where you have precise 
knowledge that they are used at the present time? -A.. Not from 
observation ; for, as I said, I have not visited any works within a 
short time. The last time that I was at the New York works, 
some three years ago, they were using clay retorts, and with very 
great advantage. My information in regard to clay: retorts is 
derived entirely from another source than observation. I have 
taken the statements of gas engineers best acquainted with the 
subject, who have had them in use. . 

Q. Who are they? A. Well, take the late Alexander Wright as 
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one. Mr. Barlow, who is at the head of the Gas Light Journal, 
and of the gas-light interest, I may say, of London, agreed with 
him. ‘I will name two others, if you please, because they are per- 
sons whose opinions are entitled to great weight in this community, 
— the manager of the Manhattan Gas Works at New York, Mr. 
Sabbaton ; and Mr. Charles Roome, the President of the Company, 
both practically acquainted with economical gas manufacture. 

Q. What we want to get at is your personal knowledge, which 
enables you. to state these facts. -A. My personal knowledge in 
regard to clay retorts is derived from about ten days’ use and 
supervision of them in the Great Western Works, in London. I 
saw them there in use on a large scale for the first time. 

@. How long since? A. That was some eight or nine years 
since. 

@. That was ten days’ experience? A. I was there ten days, 
and had the benefit of the information of the resident engineer, 
Mr, Evans, on the subject, and of Mr, Wright’s more extended. 
experience. 

@. Do you know of any reasons that operate in favor of the use 
of clay retorts in London or in Paris, for instance, that do not 
apply to this locality? A. No, sir. 

@. None in respect to the quality of coals used in Paris, for - 
instance? A. N o, sir. 1 don’t know how any connection 
between the coal used and clay retorts can be found. 

_ Q. Do you know what coals are used in Paris? A. I do not. 

Q. It is possible that the coals used in Paris with clay retorts 
might bear the effect of high heats, whereas the coals used in this 
country would not show good results from that treatment? A. I 
should adopt no such conclusion. 

' Q. It is possible, I say. -A. No, sir. 

Q. Not possible? A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know if it is possible to use Pictou coal in New 
York with clay retorts? A. I know it is possible. . 

@. Do you know that they do it? A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know if they have tried it and abandoned it? 
A. No, sir. 
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@. Do you know whether they have tried clay retorts in the city 
works at Philadelphia, and abandoned them? A. I do not, sir. 

@. Do you know that clay retorts have been tried by the Boston 
Gas Light Company, and abandoned? A. I do not know that 
they have tried them, nor do I suppose their works fitted for using 
them. 

_@. You have never compared, scientifically and personally, the 
results of working with clay and iron retorts, except in London? 
A. No, sir. 

@. When coal is carbonized at a heat of the retort above 
cherry red, does it improve or injure the value of the gas produced? 
A. That depends a good deal upon the nature of the coal. The 
term ‘‘ cherry red” is a very indefinite one. 

Q. I understood you to say just now, that it did not make any 
difference what the coal was, that you could not conceive the 
possibility of any connection between the kind of coal and the 
use of clay retorts. .A. You had no reference whatever to temper- 
ature. 

Q. I was talking about the use of clay retorts. A. And my 
reply in reference to that was, that the clay retort was adapted to 
any kind of coal that could be used in an iron retort. 

Q@. Now, if coal is carbonized at a heat above cherry red, I 
understand you to say that it depends upon the coal whether it 
improves or injures the quality of the gas produced? A. Some 
coals will bear a much higher temperature in their carbonization 
than others. higt 

@. My question is, whether the quality of the gas is improved 
or injured. When coal is carbonized at a heat of the retort above 
cherry red, does it improve or injure the value of the gas produced? 
A. That depends upon the nature of the coal. Some coals will 
bear a much higher temperature in their carbonization than others, 
and the skilful manufacturer regulates the temperature of his 
retort so as to adapt it to the production of the best quality of 
gas from a given kind of coal; and, with the clay retort, this is a 
practical operation much more easily effected than with the iron 
retort in use. 
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@. Is not the chief recommendation of the-clay retort its ability 
to sustain a higher degree of heat than the iron retort, and for a 
greater length of time? .A. Its durability is its greatest recom- 
mendation. 

@. My question was, whether its chief recommendation was 
not its being able to sustain higher degrees of heat, and for a 
longer time. A. I don’t think that the higher degrees of heat 
come into the calculation at all. The retort is not supposed to be 
over-heated in any case. The clay retort can endure the same 
amount of heat which is requisite in the iron retort for a much 
longer period ; it is, therefore, a more durable retort. 

@. Is not one of the objects of using a clay retort, to enable 
the manufacturer to employ a very high degree of heat? A. No, 
sir: a high degree of heat would be very detrimental in the manu- 
facture of gas. 

@. Did you ever see a bed of clay retorts, either in England, or 
anywhere else, in actual use, at a lower heat than orange red? 
A. I have seen beds of retorts in use at the heat best adapted to 
produce the result. The exact temperature I could judge of only 
by the result produced. 


Mr. Curtis. That is a very interesting statement, but I believe 
it is not an answer to my question. 


Mr. Sracxroie. I understood the witness to say, that the terms 
*‘ orange red” and ‘‘ cherry red” are very indefinite. 


Wirness. The terms ‘orange red”, and “cherry red” are so 
indefinite that no two persons will agree in regard to the tempera- 
ture they indicate. 


@. Have not the clay retorts that you have seen exhibited a very 
high degree of temperature? A. No, sir. 

@. Do not the clay retorts crack from sudden changes of tem- 
perature, causing great fissures in them? A. Clay retorts often 
crack, when the temperature of the furnace is reduced, when they 
go out of use, unless care is bestowed upon them. 
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Q. Do you know whether there is any great difficulty experienced 
in keeping these clay retorts whole? .A. No, sir: there is no dif- 
ficulty experienced in keeping them whole. I was very much 
astonished at the ease with which they were kept tight. 

Q. By plaster?) A. By the use of the same material. The 
retorts that were in use were twelve feet in length, and it seemed a 
practical impossibility that, in the varying temperature of the fur- 
nace, they should be maintained perfectly tight ; but yet that was 
the fact, and the serviceableness of the retorts continued. 

@. Then the amount of it is, that they do break; but are kept 
tight by the occasional application of the same material to stop the 
cracks? A. On the first heating of a bed of clay retorts, some of 
the retorts separate at their junction. 

-Q. And when that takes i) is there not a large escape and 
loss of gas? A. No, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) At what temperature is gas best produced? 
A. As I have before stated, it varies somewhat with the kind of 
coal used. We cannot fix the temperature precisely, but we mea- 
sure it in the manufacture of gas by the quality of the gas. 

Q. What range does a retort pass between in the manufacture, 
ordinarily? -A. Confining my remark to a clay retort, it is a massive 
structure, taken in connection with the heated furnace; and, when 
the charge of coal is first deposited in it, the temperature is not 
practically lowered, from the massiveness of the structure, so that 
very nearly an even temperature is maintained. The exact. tem- 
perature which is maintained cannot be given. Itis beyond any of 
our means of measurement, and we are obliged to rely upon these 
observations that have been alluded to,—of ‘‘ cherry red” and 
‘‘ orange red.” But they are indefinite. They are well known to 
the persons who are using the retorts at the time. 

(). Then there are no degrees of Fahrenheit that can be specified ? 
A, Not accurately, for any kind of coal. 


Q). (By Mr. Curtis.) You said, doctor, that you thought, from 
the result of an estimate that you had made, that gas could be 
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produced at $2,40 or $2,50 per thousand feet? A. I did. I ex- 
pressed my opinion. 

Q. Will you give the items that go to make up that estimate? 
A. No,sir. I cannot give them to you at present. In expressing 
that opinion, I stated how it was formed, in the direct examination ; 
and I will state further, that it is the course which would be adopt- 
ed by the best gas-engineers. _ 

Q. Will you state once more how it was that you arrived at it? 
A. By taking the known cost, or price, if you please, of gas, 
knowing the percentage of profit at a given rate of production, and 
the price of coal, the investment in iron, and the price of labor, 
and adding to that the difference between the price at that time 
and the price at this time. 

Q. Which will you take, the cost or the price? A. It is of no 
consequence, in a matter where we know what the percentage 
divided is, as we do in the English companies. You will find the 
course related at.length in the Parliamentary trials, and also in the 
works on gas manufacture. 

@. Now let us confine ourselves to the manufacture of gas in 
Boston, or in Massachusetts, because we manufacture gas under 
very different conditions from those existing in England. Will 
you state what well known cost you adopted as a basis? A. The 
price at which gas could be delivered here at one time, with a profit 
of ten per cent.,*was two dollars. 

@. When was that? <A. I don’t recollect the date. Now, as 
the increased production of gas diminishes the cost, that may be 
reduced to a dollar and’ eighty cents. 

@. But in what length of time? We want to get at the relative 
amount of production, and in order to do that, you must fix some | 
time when you start with the two dollars. A. I don’t recollect 
the date at which gas could be produced and sold here for that 
price, but I believe you can refer to it very easily. 

@. But is not your time an essential element in your calcula- 
tion? A. Not at all. In the cases of the English gas works, I 
could go back eight or ten years. If we know the cost, it is a 


matter of no consequence when that cost was the element chosen. 
9 
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@. Are there no other counterbalancing circumstances to be 
taken into consideration in estimating the cost of gas here in Bos- 
ton, that do not exist in England? A. Certainly; there are a 
great many, and we take those in view. 

@. Then let us start with a basis here in Boston, and will you 
state where you began with gas at a cost of two dollars? A. I 
began at the date when the company were furnishing it, I think, at 
$2.00; if not, at $2.25. It could have been furnished at that time 
at $2.00; there is no doubt about that. We take that cost, and 
then make a deduction from that which will cover the increased 
production. 

Q. What is the increased production between that point, and 
the present? A. The increased production is about fifteen per 
cent. on the time elapsing. 

@. That is, the number of consumers has increased fifteen per 
cent.? .A. The consumption of gas, without reference to the num- 
ber of consumers. You can arrive very easily at the mode of 
estimation. JI will take the production at 750,000 cubic feet per 
day, and increase it to a million cubic feet. I now deduct from 
the cost of the gas, on that increased production, about twenty 
cents, if my memory serves me, which brings the gas down to $1.80. 
Add now the increased cost of materials, as nearly as I could 
ascertain them from a rough calculation, Sia ae I stated it was,) 
and it brings the gas to about $2.40. 

@. Will you state what those materials were? A. Iron was one 
of them. The increased price of iron, and the increased cost of 
labor. 

@. Can you state any one material that has increased in value 
only fifty per cent.? A. Coal. 

Q. How is it about iron? A. That has increased more. 

@. One hundred per cent.? .A. In making this calculation, I go 
away from the Boston Gas Works, if they are using iron retorts: 
I do not know that they are. The manufacture of gas from iron 
retorts is one system, and from clay retorts another ; and I refer to 
the manufacture from clay retorts, supposing of course that those 
would be used in an economical arrangement, 
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Q. What was coal worth then? A. Fivedollars. The quantity 
that could be bought for five dollars then could be bought for 
seven dollars now. 

@. Pictou? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has to be paid for in gold, does it not? .A. There is no 
question about the price at which that coal can be delivered here. 

Q. There is a Government duty on it, that has to be paid in 
gold, is there not? A. It has a price in the market, to which I 
allude. 

@. Does not lime enter into the manufacture of gas in large 
quantities? A. No, sir. 

@. Not in purification? A. No, sir; not in large quantities. 

@. In tolerably large quantities? A. It isa very trifling charge 
in the manufacture of gas. It amounts to about two cents a 
thousand feet. 

(). Has it not increased more than one hundred per cent. in cost? 
A. No, sir. There is a gas work just over the line, supplying 
itself with lime at just about the price it formerly paid. I allude 
now to the Roxbury works. They make their own lime on the 
spot, as any gas work using a large quantity would, I suppose. 

@. Is that shell lime? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How is it about bricks? A. They are more expensive. 

@. I suppose you have been guided more in making this esti- 
mate by the expense and cost of gas in other cities,— in Phila- 
delphia and New York,—as shown by the reports? A. No, sir; 
not strictly by those. I have paid no attention to the reports of 
the companies ; I have had other sources of information. 

@. Are you able to state what the result of the manufacture in 
Philadelphia for the past year by the city has been,— whether it 
has been profitable or not? A, I cannot say. 

@. I would like to have you look at that report, [31st Report of 
Trustees of Philadelphia Gas Works, ] and see if you can find out 
the cost of manufacturing gas there? A. I should like to ask the 
question of those in the management. There are very great 
expenses often incurred in a gas work that should not be charged 
directly to the production of gas for any definite period. I don’t 
know how they make up their accounts in Philadelphia. With few 
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exceptions, as reported in this country, they are certainly not so : 
simple as the English reports. 

Q. They get coal there, I suppose, for a less price than we do 
here? A. I don’t know that, sir. 

@. You were speaking about putting main pipes under the side- 
walks. Were you aware of the factthat the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany have been obliged to move all their pipes from under the side- 
walks? A. I was not aware of the fact. I don’t know that that 
would make any difference whatever in planning a work. It would 
be planned with reference to supplying the gas in the most eco- 
nomical manner ; and if any objection were urged to disturbing the 
roadway, the gas-pipes could practically be laid under the side- 
walks. 

@. You don’t know any other objection to laying them under 
the sidewalks than the disturbance of the roadway? A. There 
might be some objection by the authorities of the city, but there is 
no objection so far as engineering is concerned. 
~ Q. What size mains would you lay under the sidewalk? A. I © 
should calculate with great accuracy the size of the mains, depend- 
ing upon the amount of gas to be transmitted to a given point. 

Q. The object of what is called pressure is to make it certain 
that everybody in the city of Boston, for instance, where there is 
great difference of level, is supplied with gas under all circumstan- 
ces, is it not? A. Pressure is required to transmit the gas. 

Q. To make it flow? A. To make it flow to distant and various 
points. 

@). In regulating or establishing the amount of that pressure, 
you are obliged to take into consideration the fact that at any 
moment in the twenty-four hours, you are bound to furnish yur 
customer with gas? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. So that, in the first place, you must calculate at the works 
what amount of pressure will be required to transmit that gas 
properly to the Roxbury line? A. In the case of the Boston Gas 
Works, yes, sir. 

@. And in the second place, to provide the proper amount of 
pressure at the maximum degree of consumption in every twenty- 
four hours? A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Now, where you have a city like Boston, with a great 
variety of level, does not the multiplication of gas-holders 
enable you to regulate and equalize that pressure as well as a gas 
regulator at the works? A. No, sir. 

@. Not by taking off the weight in the. various gas-holders 
accordingly as the consumption ceases? A. It is not practical to 
regulate it in that way. Speaking of one gas-holder which I 
know something about, (I take the one at the South End, on the 
east side), it is strictly a gas-holder, not a regulator of pressure. 
It is where the gas is stored, unless it has been modified. It has 
but one pipe, an entering pipe; and no gas engineer would call 
that a regulator of pressure. 

Q. The pressure, I take it, is dependent upon the proper regu- 
lation of the covers of those gas-holders by weights? A. If every 
operation of the gas-holder could be carried on momentarily, 
if those having the gas-holders in charge could know instantly 
the condition of things at different parts of the city, it might be 
possible to regulate the pressure by means of gasometers having 
inlet and outlet pipes. But those conditions are impossible: 
therefore gas engineers resort to the ‘‘ governors” to regulate 
pressure. 

@. Do not those conditions regulate themselves after certain 
hours in the evening? A. No, sir. The fact that it is not 
regulated is known, I suppose, to all; and with, I have no doubt, 
the greatest care bestowed on that apparatus. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If the pipes are too small in Boston for 
the supply of the consumers, do they not have to add to the weight 
upon the reservoir of gas at the works, in order to drive it through 
the mains to keep up that supply? -A. That is necessary. Where 
the pipes are too small, an increase of pressure is necessary to 
transmit a larger volume of gas in a given time through the same 
pipe. 

'Q. In your opinion, would it not be of advantage to the city of 
Boston. if they had a law regulating the size of the pipes, and could 
control that matter, and say to the Company, ‘* You have got to 
increase the size of those pipes in order to keep up a supply to the 
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citizens”? A. I don’t know how far legislation could regulate a 
matter of that kind. I should have great doubts about regulating 
a matter of that kind by law. 

@. I have been told, that in London the pipes were changed 
from twelve inches diameter to thirty-six inches, by the power and 
influence of the city government, after the passage of the Act of 
Parliament under which the matter was placed in their hands for 
regulation. A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Do you know that the main pipes in Boston 
exceed in diameter the Philadelphia pipes? A. No, sir: I do not 
know it. 

@. Have you had any opportunities to examine the size of the 
Boston pipes? A. No, sir; I have stated distinctly that I have 
had no knowledge of the works of distribution there, other than 
the merest observation, for eight years past. 

@. Do you know that the price of gas in Philadelphia is $3,15. 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that the City of Philadelphia operated its gas 
works, in the year 1865, with a loss of over $350,000? 

@. Do you know the reason why the English law requires that 
the pressure in London shall not be less than one inch? A. I don’t 
know why it is so stated. It is but a moderate pressure, I know. 
I don’t remember why it is so stated. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) I have understood you to say, that so far 
as regards the manufacture of gas by the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany at the present time, whatever may be the method they adopt. 
you can give no information at the present time? A. I cannot. 

@. You have no knowledge of the Boston Gas Light Company’s 
manufacture as practised within the last eight years? A. I have 
not. 

(). Have you been employed professionally by any Gas Light 
Company within eight years? A. Not in connection with the 
works. I have been consulted repeatedly within that time on 
points of manufacture. 

@. You have no particular information about the operations of 
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the Gas Company in Boston within eight years? A. No, sir; not 
within eight years. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Can you apply a regulator upon the main 
that shall act to distribute the pressure properly over the different 
rooms in a building, where the pipes vary as they ordinarily do 
when put over a building? A. No, sir. There will be a difference 
of pressure in the different rooms, depending on their height above 
the main pipes; but there may be a regular pressure. The ‘ gov- 
ernor” is intended to regulate the pressure, not to adjust it to every 
room. | 

@. Will you describe that ‘‘ governor” which can be used? 
A. It is in principle and construction like the small gas regulators 
that you see about the city in various places for private regulation. 
It isa small gas holder, so arranged, that, as the pressure increases, 
the inlet pipe is diminished in area: and finally closes, if the press- 
ure becomes excessive. 

@. When you were acting under the direction of the Gas Com- 
pany, and experimenting to find what mixture or combination of 
coals furnished the gas desired, just what were you seeking to 
attain,— the best gas possible, or the most economical? A. No, 
sir: a gas of about twenty-five candle illuminating power, and at 
the lowest possible cost. | 

@. And you found that to be the dry Pictou and Albert? A. 
Yes, sir. With the materials then obtainable, using the various 
kinds of coal in this country, we found that mixture to be the most © 
economical in producing gas of about that illuminating power, and 
a good quality of coke. 

@. I may have misunderstood you. In the manufacture of the 
gas of which you have spoken, by the Boston Gas Light Company, 
were there but two kinds of coal used,— the Albert and Pictou? A. 
In the manufacture of the gas formerly made by the Company, 
which was called cannel gas, and was strictly cannel gas, as can- 
nel gas is rated, two kinds only were used,—the Pictou and the 
Albert, from New Brunswick. 

@. Now, in the distribution of gas, as it is ordinarily distributed 
about our dwellings, through pipes put up by gas-fitters, is there 
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any system by which the distribution is regulated, so that it is 
properly distributed throughout the building? A. It is, sir, so 
regulated ; or was at that time. 

@. The Gas Company have no control over that? A. Yes, sir; 
the Gas Company did state the size of pipe to be used for the 
aa to be secured. 

Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) The number of burners? A. The number 
of ae | 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Do you know any reason why gas cannot 
be manufactured as cheaply by the City of Philadelphia as it could 
be manufactured by the City of Boston? A. The increased cost of 
mains in the City of Philadelphia, the less dense population consum- 
ing the gas, and the higher cost of fuel generally, all operate there. 

@. Suppose the, production and consumption in Philadelphia to 
be two million feet a day, would not the increased consumption 
more than counterbalance any increase of cost that you have 
supposed? A. I think not, sir. Philadelphia is a large city. It 
it twenty-eight miles long and eight miles wide. 

@. Should you be surprised to learn that the gas of Philadelphia 
cost, last year, to manufacture, $2.75 per thousand feet? <A. I 
should not be at all Sg On Tae to find that the cost stated ; not at 
all, sir. 

@. Should you be surprised to find that the loss last year by the 
City of Philadelphia, they selling at $3.15 per thousand feet, was 
$350,000? A. I should not, as I said before, be surprised at any- 
thing I found in those reports. 

@. Do you know Mr. Manuel, the Chief Engineer of those works? 
A. I know him simply by reputation. 

@. Do you know Mr. Charles Thompson Jones, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works? A. No, sir. 
I pay no heed to those reports whatever, as giving any reliable 
information. 

@. You do not believe in the truthfulness of the reports? A. 
There is truthfulness about them. I don’t mean to throw any dis- 
credit upon the reports; but they embrace other elements than we 
have been considering here, or that we should be called upon to 
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consider here. I don’t think that any estimate based upon the 
experience of a city differently situated from this would afford you 
the true data in regard to the cost of gas or its distribution here. 

Q. Therefore, however high the character of the men who make 
this report, you would not give entire credence to the report itself? 
A. I should give entire credence to the persons, and consider them 
as perfectly honest: That is not the feature I wish to present; but 
that these reports do not cover the points that we wish to embrace 
in any statement of this kind. I think that no gas engineer goes 
to these reports for his facts: they cover other subjects, and go 
over other grounds. * 

@. Do they cover grounds that ought not to be covered in de- 
termining whether a city can make gas, and make it cheaper than a 
private corporation? A. I don’t think that is the point they have 
in view there. 

@. It appears from this report that there was actually a net loss 
in the year 1865 of $350,433.82,— the city selling the gas for $3.15 
per thousand feet. The gas cost $2.79 the thousand feet, and there 
was a net loss on the public lighting of over $191,000, and on the 
gas sold to the public of more than $158,000. A. I don’t think 
any gas engineer would for a moment go to those reports, or con- 
sider them as the basis on which he would fix the cost of gas for 
any locality. 

@. Would not public officers strive to make a report of this sort 
as favorable as possible to the city where they reside? A. That 
may be as favorable as possible to the city, and yet embrace ele- 
ments which have no possible connection with the manufacture of 
gas in the City of Boston. 

@. What elements could be introduced? A. There may be 
expenses that are not likely to be incurred here, and not likely to 
be incurred there another year. 

Q. Such as what? A. There may have been very large alter- 
ations. 
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Mr. Jewell put in the “31st Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works, January, 1866.” 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES C. PAGE. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) What is your name, and where do you 
live? A. My name is Charles C. Page, and I reside at Deer Island. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. I act as Engineer for the Insti- 
tution on the island,— the House of Industry. 

Q@. Have you manufactured gas for the House of Industry? 
A. We manufacture for the Institution. 

Q. How long have you manufactured? A. Four years this © 
next January, I think. 

@. How many retorts have you? A. We have two retorts. 

@. How much do you use there? A. At this time of the year, 
we consume from 55 to 60,000 feet a month. 

@. And in summer? A. In summer it runs down perhaps to 15 
or 20,000. | 

Q. What coal do you use? A. We use Pictou. 

Q. At what cost is it supplied to you? A. I think the last lot 
we had cost $9.00 a ton. 

@. What does your gas cost you? A. With the coal that we 
have now, I think the actual cost of the gas, saying nothing 
about labor or wear and tear of material, is about one dollar and 
from thirty-five to forty cents a thousand feet. Somewheres near 
there: within a few cents either way. + 

@. Can you state the quality of the gas? A. I have no way of 
knowing; no apparatus for testing it. 

@. As far as you can test it with your eye, how does it compare 
with other gas that you see? A. If this is sixteen-candle gas, 
as I heard it stated to-night, I should think ours might be fourteen, 
sure. We use nothing but clear Pictou. 

@. Are your works, such as they are, working well? A. Yes, 
sir. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) How many retorts do you use? A. We 
have two; but we don’t use but one. 

@. Would the same amount of fuel answer for four? A. Our 
retorts are set in two separate beds, so that in case one breaks 
down, we can have it repaired. 

Q@. If you had to make more gas, you could make it much more 
economically than you do now, couldn’t you? A. I think we 
could; for now we don’t use the retort but about half the time, or 
a little more, and it takes just as much fire to keep the retort hot 
as it would to make gas, or very nearly as much. 

@. Do you know what amount of coke you get from a ton of 
coal? A. I can’t tell exactly; I have weighed it. I suppose it 
would vary some according to the quantity of water they put on it 
to wet it off. I.have weighed what coke came from 200 pounds 
of coal, and it was 150 pounds. That would depend some on how 
wet they got it in putting out the fire. 

@. Do you use the coke for your retorts? A. Yes, sir. 

@. What percentage do you use for your retorts? A. It requires 
the whole we make. If we needed gas enough for the Institution 
to make it all the time, we should make more coke than we should 
require. : , 

@. Do you know the amount of coal tar you get from a ton of 
Pictou coal? A. I should say we got about ten gallons per ton, as 
near as I can calculate. But I wont state that to be correct. 

@. Do you know what quantity a ton of Newcastle coal would 
produce? A. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. What kind of retorts do you use? A. Iron. 

@. How many have you, — only two? A. Two. 

@. You say you could manufacture much more economically if 
you had to manufacture for a larger establishment, requiring more 
gas? A. Why, it is very evident that we could manufacture 
cheaper, if we made it all the time. It costs just as much to fire 
the retort, when we: are not making gas, as it does when we are 
making it. 

@. Have you any other information that you can give the 
Committee in reference to the manufacture? If you have, you 
can state it. A. Well, I don’t know as I have anything to 
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volunteer. Any questions asked me, I will endeavor to answer to 
the best of my ability. 


Q. (By Mr Curtis.) What sort of a machine do you measure 
your gas in? A. We measure it with gas-meters. 

Q. Do you measure it all accurately as it comes out? A. Yes, 
sir: we pass it all through the meters. 

Q@. Then this price of $1.35 or $1.40 a thousand feet includes 
nothing but the actual cost of the gas as it is delivered from the 
retort? A. No, sir. 

@. It is the cost of the coal and the purification, — no expense 
of distribution or interest on the plant, or repairs? A. No, sir. 
That is the net cost of the materials, — the coal and the lime. 

Q@. The coal and the lime that is used to purify the gas? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. You use the same retorts that they do here in Boston? 
A, Yes, sir; I believe we do, the same. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN CONWAY. 


Q@. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. South Boston. 

@. And what is your occupation? -A. Engineer at the House 
of Correction. 

@. Do you make your own gas there? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much do you use in the course of a year? A. I have 
not been there but a short time, and I don’t know from actual 
knowledge how much. 

@. How long have you been there? A. About two months. 

@. How much have you used in the two months? A. We have 
no meter at our works. 

@. How much does your coal cost? A. Our coal costs, they tell 
me in the office, about $13.00. 

@. Can you measure your gas? A. There is no accurate way of 
measuring it, that I know of, without a meter. 
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@. Then how do you know how much your gas costs a thousand 
cubic feet? A. Well, they have got a meter in the office, and one 
in the Lunatic Asylum; but the leakage of the pipes they can’t tell 

anything about. ‘There is a gauge upon the gas-holder, but that is 
not accurate. 


Adjourned to Monday evening, Dec. 3, at 74 o’clock. 


Monpay, Dee. 3. 


The Committee met at 74 o’clock, and the examination of wit- _ 
nesses was resumed. 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. In New York 
City. 

@. Will you state what experience you have had in building 
gas works, and in supplying gas? A. I have done more at build- 
ing than I have at supply. I have built some eight or ten gas 
works. | 

@, Whereabouts? A. Newport, R.I., (in connection with my 
brother,) Milwaukee, West Troy, and Lansingburg. 

_ Q. Have you visited other gas works in the principal cities? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state where? A. London and Paris. 

@. And in this country? A. Yes, sir. I have visited most of 
_ the gas works in this country. 

. &. What experience have you had in superintending? A. None. 
I never have superintended any gas works. 

@. Have you looked into the subject of building gas works and 
the supply of gas? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state what kinds of gas there are in England, and 
of what they are made? A. The only two that are made in Eng- 
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land are the gas that is made from good cannel coal, and that in ordi- 
nary use, made from the best coals, — such as Newcastle. There 
are several qualities of coal that they use for making gas. There 
are only two companies in London that are using the gas made 
from cannel coal. i 

@. Will you state very fully, if you please, what the difference 
between these two gases is? A. The standard cannel gas is about 
twenty-four candle light in London,—the standard light of the 
sperm candle; the other is sixteen. 

Q. What is the difference in the quality of the two? A. The 
specific gravity is nearly double. 

@. In the cannel gas? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other difference is there? A. There is a difference in 
the illuminating powers. The cannel gas is so rich that it can be 
burned with a two-feet burner. The highest is three feet; two feet 
in the ordinary consumption. 

@. And as to the other gas? A. The other, the average is 
about 0.450 specific gravity ; and of that they make the standard 
sixteen candles. 

@. What is the. specific gravity of the cannel gas? A. It is 
between 0.800 and 0.900. 

@. Which is the purer gas of the two? A. Well, the cannel gas 
is the purest gas, containing the largest amount of carbon, which 
is the illuminating power of all gas. 

@. Which gas contains the most sulphur? A. Well, it depends 
upon the coal from which it is made. The larger amount of sul- 
phur is obtained from the lower grades of coal. Some of it is so. 
bad that they cannot make gas of it at all. 

@. Will you state what you know as to the quality of gas in 
New York? A. We have made some photometer tests of the gas 
of the New York Company, which is not so high a grade of gas as 
that of the Metropolitan Company. The Metropolitan Company’s, 
gas is the highest grade of gas in New York: they use more for- 
eign coal. The test that was made of the New York Company’s 
gas was not made at the works, but away from them. The gas 
was passed through a five-foot Scotch tip, at the rate of five cubic 
feet per hour, under a pressure of 58; at the meter, and 5; at the 
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burner. Estimates were made every two minutes, with the follow- 
ing results : — 


The first two minutes gave 6,4, candles. 


66 second 66 66 6s 6335 6e 
66 third 66 66 66 65%, 66 
66 fifth 66 66 6e 6 66 


2 
The average was 6-%,. 


@. Where was the gas taken from? A. It was tapped on 
Broadway, not at the ‘gas works. 

Q. Why not at the gas works? A. Because they did not seem 
disposed to have a trial otherwise than as the city used it. They 
wanted it taken where the city used it, not where any preparation 
might have been made. 

Q. Was this test made by the photometer? A. Yes, sir. 

A. Whose? A. It was one made by the New York Petroleum 
Gas Company, and contains all the modern improvements. There 
is no better in the world than this. This was made under the 
auspices of Prof. Piggott, of Baltimore, a very eminent chemist. 
The standard candle was found to have consumed 2.13 grains of 
sperm to the minute. Reduced therefore to standard consump- 
tion, this gas was found to be equal to 6 5 candles. Another ex- 
periment was made, burning three feet per hour, with a pressure of 
zo at the meter and 5 at the burner. That average was 1 %%. 

Q. You arrived in Boston this morning, I believe? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you noticed our gas cursorily? A. Only a little this 
evening, very casually. 

(). How does it compare with New York gas? A. I think it is 
up to the Metropolitan Company’s gas. It is a higher standard 
than the New York City or the Manhattan. I should think it 
came up to the standard of the Metropolitan gas. That is the 
newest company. ‘They use more of the foreign coal. 

@. How much higher should you say our gas was than the gas 
you have mentioned? A. It is difficult to judge of gas by the eye. 
I should say this would run from ten to twelve candles. “Tt wont 
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exceed twelve, unless my eye-sight fails me very much. I can’t 
tell from the pressure. I don’t know what pressure they are 
working. 

Q). Is it as high as seventeen? A. I should think not, sir. 

@. Could you say whether it was as high as twenty-two? A. I 
should say, with a great deal of confidence, so far as I am a judge, 
that it don’t begin to run twenty-two. If it did, you wouldn’t burn 
it through five-foot burners or six-foot, I can tell you that. 

@). Have you seen gas made from Pictou coal? A. Not alone, 
I have not. 

@. Have you seen it used with a mixture of a small percentage 
of Albert or Cannel coal? A. I don’t know what they are using 
at the Manhattan and New York Company’s Works now. I 
know formerly they used at the Manhattan one half of both. 
Then their gas was a good deal finer than it is now. 

@. Can you make gas from Pictou coal, with a mixture say of 
ten per cent. of Albert or cannel coal, as good as you can make it 
from cannel coal? A. No, sir: I don’t think it is possible. 

@. Will you state what the advantage is in burning gas at a 
greater or less density? .A. Why, the greater the density the less 
the amount of consumption: you burn it through a less orifice. 
They are burning the cannel gas in London through a two-foot 
burner, and two feet are equal to any five feet in the other case. 

@. And how about wastage? A. The percentage of loss in 
leakage is less. 

@. Can you say how much less? A. I should say it was five 
per cent. less. - It is very easily to be got at. The lighter the gas 
the more leakage, under the same pressure. 

Q. And I suppose gas of twelve candles is lighter than gas of 
twenty-two? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How would they compare in specific gravity? A. I should 
say it would take between 0.600 and 0.700 specific gravity to give 
twenty-two candles. But that, again, depends upon the quality of 
coal that is used. You may get a coal with a great deal of hydro- 
gen in it, and yet the specific gravity from the carbonic acid that 
is in it would give it weight. 

@. How would gas of twenty-two candles compare with gas of 
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twelve candles in regard to leakage? A. I should say the twenty- 
two candle gas would run about eight per cent. leakage ; and that 
running from ten to twelve candles would be twelve to fifteen per 
cent. | 

@. And how about the economy of consumption, — the number 
of feet passing out? A. The lighter the gas, under the same 
pressure, the more passes. . 

Q. Will you explain fully, giving the philosophical reasons to 
the Committee? .A. Any substance that is light will pass out of 
the same orifice in the same time a great deal more than a heavier 
one. I don’t care what you force it with, liquid or anything else. 
Take a gas that wont afford anything more than seven or eight 
candles, and you will burn seven or eight feet of gas per hour 
through a three-foot burner. 

@. How would that be with a richer gas? A. You wouldn’t 
burn it through a three-foot burner. Gas that will run sixteen 
candles will burn through a six-foot burner; and that is about as 
large as it should be burned through. In that case, you would 
probably get as good a minimum as you could get. You don’t get 
as good combustion with a heavy gas, and can’t burn it through a 
large burner. 

@. Which gas can be most easily regulated, cannel gas or the 
common coal gas? A. I don’t know that there is much difference. 
The cannel gas is allowed to have twice the pressure, for it has 
double the density. The common allowance is twice the pressure, 
but it is not used under twice the pressure: the pressure is lessened 
to economize it. 

.Q Which gas casts light the greater distance, gas of twenty-two 
or twelve candles? A. Well, if a gas of twelve candles is burned 
through a two-foot burner, and a gas of twenty-two candles is 
burned through a two-foot burner, the twenty-two candle gas will 
show the largest light, decidedly. 

-Q Is there anything in the poorer gas which makes it cast light 
a greater distance than the richer gas? A. I never saw it. 

@. Does cannel gas, properly used, smoke? A. No, sir; not if 
it is properly purified and managed beforehand. There is a good 
deal in the purification of gas. 

11 
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Q. Will you explain which gas is the most likely to have the 
largest amount of hydrogen? A. The poorest quality of gas. 

@. And why is that? A. Because it is in the coal. ‘The water 
that is in the coal, the material that is used, forms hydrogen, which 
unites with the sulphur, and sulphuretted hydrogen is the result. 

Q. Does that hydrogen pass through the burner with the gas? 
A. Certainly it does. | 

Q. And is of no advantage to the consumer? A. It gives a 
large flame ; but the more hydrogen the less illuminating power. 

Q. Have you made any estimate as to the cost of gas? A. 
I have made a great many, but the cost of gas depends upon the 
price of coal and labor and materials. 

@. Have you made any estimate, taking what you found to be 
the average? A. Yes, sir: I have made some estimates. I sent 
you some time ago a paper containing some estimates. If you 
have got that, it will give you some idea. | 

Q. Is this your estimate? [Paper exhibited.| A. Yes, sir: 
they are estimates based upon facts obtained from the different 
works at the time they were made. 

Q. Will you state what those estimates are? A. The average 
cost of gas coals in the yards of several of our largest works, in 
twelve cities, for the past year, is $11.39 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
One ton of good coal yields from 8,000 to 9,000 cubic feet of gas 
from the purifiers. Taking 8,500 cubic feet as the basis of pro- 
duction, and adding $4.70 as the cost of labor for the ton, and the 
lime used for purification, and we have $16 as the cost of produc- 
ing 8,500 cubic feet, or $1.88 per thousand feet. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) In what year was that estimate made? 
A. 1865. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) If coal could be bought for seven or 
eight dollars a ton, that would make it much less? A. That 
would depend upon the quality of the coal again. You may get a 
quality of coal that wont produce that quality of gas. There may 
be a great deal of slate and impurities in it. 

@. Taking coal that would produce the same average number of 
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feet of gas, it would make the gas much cheaper, wouldn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir; make it that much cheaper. The receipts from coke 
and tar are deducted, leaving the cost of the gas at $1.88. The 
Manhattan Gas Works sell about one-half of their coke, the other 
they use. They are introducing new retorts, which are generally 
coming into use. They originated in Belgium, and are made of 
clay. They are doubling the length of these, and decreasing the 
amount of coal required to keep up perfect heat. The only diffi- 
culty that surrounded them at first, was making them so that they 
should not contract and expand, in consequence of which the loss 
was great, and they required a great deal of care. By building 
them of double length, they are enabled to graduate the heat so 
perfectly, that, while they are changing, there is not the great dif- 
ference there was before. And there is an invention, which is 
claimed by other parties, but which I devised some three years 
ago, for cleaning out these clay retorts by the use of super-heated 
steam. ‘That cleans them thoroughly. It is perfect in its results, 
and therefore avoids the necessity of stopping to clean out the 
retorts. If they can do that, a clay retort will last a great while. 

@. Which are the best retorts, clay or iron? A. Clay is the 
most economical ; there is no doubt about that. 

@. Are you able to form any judgment as to the cost of gas in 
New York? A. Well, I got some statistics. I don’t know that 
our folks would care about my presenting to the world everything. 
The Metropolitan Company claim that their gas costs them $2.25. 
The Manhattan Gas Company have not changed their price: they 
cannot; there is a law that prevents them. When they got an 
increase of their capital, they bound themselves to supply the city 
at $2.50 a thousand. They made application last year for author- 
ity to increase the price, and ‘stated in that application that they 
were making no money, and could not: go on and supply as they 
were. I don’t think they are losing any money: I think they are 
making money now. I don’t think their gas costs them over $1.88, 
any way. ‘The increase in the price of labor has been large, but 
they have had very large profits heretofore. ‘They have increased 
their capital stock twice, to my certain knowledge, — watered it ; 
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and it is pretty high now. I think it can’t be bought less than 
$1.80 now. 

@. What is the par? $100? A. Yes, sir; but that is after it 
has been made up to double its former capital. There are a good 
many other things to be taken into consideration about gas. In 
some cities, the locations and arrangements are such, that they 
have a good many repairs to make; others have less. Again, very 
much depends upon how a set of pipes are put into the ground 
originally. If they are botched, it causes a great deal of loss; a 
good deal of repairing takes place. I have laid pipes that have not 
been touched ‘for five years; and, again, I have seen pipes that had 
not been laid a year before they had to undergo a great deal of 
repair. 

@. Is compactness of advantage in supplying a city with gas? 
A. Certainly it is. The less distance you have got to send your 
gas, the less liability to leakage. 

@. And the less number and extent of pipes? A. Certainly. I 
think there are now about 600 miles of pipe lying in New York. 

@. In what position should gas works be placed in regard to 
level? A. Lower—if they can be—than its consumption, de- 
cidedly. 

Q. How, in your judgment, does the City of Boston stand with 
respect to facility for supplying gas? A. The City of Boston, so 
far as I know, is very compact. You have not got many miles to 
go over. Ihave not studied it sufficiently to sit right down and 
answer a question of that kind; but looking at it with a bird’s eye 
view, as I have done before, it looks to me to be very compact. 

@. And suppose the gas works to be placed in one of the lowest 
portions of the city, is that an advantage or not? A. Certainly. 
Gas ascends: it does not descend. f 

Q. What is your judgment in regard to placing gas works out- 
side of a city? -A. Well, there are advantages to the city, in 
one respect, — the effluvia arising from the manufacture is avoided. 
That is the great object in sending them away. Again, there is a 
result not favorable to the gas works, — the further off the popula- 
tion is that is to be supplied, the greater the amount of pressure 
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required to force the gas, and the greater the liability to leakage. 
If you send it five miles, you have got to have a main of not less 
than five feet, and then your distributing pipes. must be more 
numerous in proportion. The City of London is making an effort 
to buy out the gas companies. Some of them have submitted their 
propositions: others have not. The object is to consolidate, and 
have the city own the gas works; and put them out about 
twelve miles from the city, where the water communication for coal 
and everything is the best; and then distribute the gas by gasome- 
ters in the city. ‘The size and number of the gasometers would be 
governed by the consumption in a district. They would have to 
use artificial means, at that distance, to force the gas to the gasom- 
eters, and then the gasometers would supply their own force. 
That is the plan that is now, I believe, about being adopted there. 

@. How is it in Paris? A. They have consolidated, but it is a 
company still: the city does not own it. The works are about 
eight or nine miles out. 

@. Is there any engineering objection to having gas works out 
of the city? A. Only as I tell you, the further the distance, the 
more power you must have to force the gas. 

@. But the power can be obtained? A. Yes, sir: there are 
several means of forcing gas. 

@. Would any holders be necessary, if the works were located 
within a mile or two of the city? A. No, sir. 

@. So that the gas could be distributed without holders. A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How would it be with regard to economy in the price of land 
for erecting the works? A. It might be less expensive to have 
them under one consolidation, because the amount of engineering 
would not be solarge. Thereis this much aboutit: when you get a 
large distribution from the gasometer, you have got to be very care- 
ful in watching the pressure. There must be a man in attendance 
night and day. Notwithstanding the apparatus is very nice and 
perfect, it requires very delicate handling; because the pressure 
must be regulated to meet the wants of the community. There is 

_ a variation according to location, and much care would be required. 
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Whereas, the other way, they would be under your control, if 
all together. 

@. Has there been any improvement of late years in disposing 
of the residuary products of gas? A. In England they are making 
colors from coal tar, which has increased the value of coal tar; a 
forget how much, but more than double. I don’t know what they 
are doing here with it. 

@. How is it about coke? A. The coke there is used not so 
much in families as for locomotives. All the locomotives are using 
coke; they do not use coal at all. There are large factories there 
where they make coke, merely to supply it to railroad companies, 
and do not use the gas at all. I have seen thousands of tons of 
it ready for distribution. oe 

@. Is the ammoniacal liquor used? A. In some companies in 
England they are using it. I don’t know how it is here. Since 
I returned, I have not been among them to see what use is made 
of the ammoniacal liquors and tar. 

Q. What is the product of a bushel of coal in coke? ‘A. You 
get a little more in bulk, and less in weight. 

@. Does any of the lime used in purification remain to sell? 
A. Yes, sir. They sell it for agricultural purposes. 

@. Do you remember about what per pening ? A. I think it is 
about a third of its cost. 

@. Which kind of gas is most liable to freeze in cold weather? 
A. That which is the richest in carbon is the less liable to freeze. 
There is less ammoniacal liquor, — less freezing qualities in it. 

@. Therefore the poorer kinds of gas are more liable to freeze? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Which kind of gas, the cannel gas or the Pictou gas, has in 
general the most sulphur? .A. The Pictou. 

@. And what is the effect of the sulphur? A, It unites with 
the hydrogen, and forms sulphuretted hydrogen. ‘y 

@. What is the effect of that? A. Effluvia and a bad smell. 
Decomposition takes place, and that causes the smell. Sulphur 
itself has no smell until it becomes changed. The burning of 
sulphur would not throw out any odor, nor would there be any 
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injurious effect from it. I found a large number of people in 
England who would not use gas at all,— the nobility particularly ; 
and their reason was the liability of the sulphur to destroy their 
pictures and plate, sulphur having such a great affinity for every- 
thing of that character, that it deposits itself upon them. Lord 
Lee told me, that, although he had over a thousand burners 


in his house, he would not use gas, because he considered his 


picture gallery more valuable than anything he would gain by its 
use. | 

_@. Is cannel gas liable to produce this effect? A. It has less 
sulphur; but all of them have more or less sulphur. The richer 
the coal the less coke, you will understand. That is a very im- 


portant feature. You have got more gas, but less coke. The 


poorer your coal, the more coke, and the less good gas. 

@. What is the best pressure for burning gas at? A. That 
depends, again, upon the quality of the gas; that is, for the eco- 
nomical benefits you are going to derive from it. If you are 
burning such gas as the New York Company was making at the 
time this test was made, you would burn thirty per cent. more gas. 
through the same orifice than you would with a lower pressure, and 
I think you would get as much light with the lower pressure. Gas 
is like everything else,—it should be burned under the pressure 
most suitable to the quality of the gas. 

@. And, when burned under other pressures, is there more waste? 
A. Yes, sir. The heavier the gas, the more pressure it will stand. 
The more solid anything is, the greater pressure it will bear. Take 
gas at 0.800 or 0.900 specific gravity, it is entitled to twice the 


_ amount of pressure that light gas is, to get the same amount of 


et 


consumption. 
. And different kinds of burners are adapted to different kinds 
of gas? A. Yes, sir; so far as the reduction of consumption is 


concerned. 


Q. Then, if gas is burned with the pressure at the meter best 
adapted to it, it will represent more candles than if it were not 
burned with this best pressure at the burner? A. When you takea 
heavy gas, say that will run 0.900 specific gravity, it depends upon 
the size of the orifice. You put it in a two-foot burner, and it will 
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bear a great deal more pressure than in a three-foot burner; be- 
cause you will not get so perfect combustion with the three-foot 
burner as with the two, for the reason that there is less gas from 
the two-foot burner to come in contact with the oxygen and nitro- 
gén of the atmosphere. In the two-foot burner, by increasing the 
pressure you increase the light of the flame. I have seen gas of 
0.900 specific gravity burned through a two-foot burner that gave 
as much light as a six-foot burner, under the same pressure. 

@. Suppose gas to be burned under the pressure and with the 
burner best adapted to it, and amounting in that case to twelve 
candles, would that represent the amount of candles that could be 
got in every instance? A. Well, I don’t know. There is a little 
nice point there, which I would rather have the photometer test, 
before I answered that question right to the point ; because I have 
never looked at it in that light. I will illustrate that in this way. 
With a two-foot burner, using the common gas, about ten or twelve 
candles, you wont see a great deal of light,—very little. If you 
take a four-foot burner, you will get a good deal more than twice 
the light. The light is all obtained from the solid particles of car- 
bon that the gas contains. That is the light, after all that is said 
and done. It is all in a nutshell. In some instances, phosphorus 
adds to the brilliancy ; and, take any light burning in pure oxygen, — 
it increases its light very largely. 

@. What number of candles, in your judgment, is the proper 
standard? A. Sixteen is a good standard. Gas standing sixteen 
is a good gas. 

@. Should gas be allowed to go below this? A. I think it does 
go below it. Whether it is ‘“‘ allowed” or not, or how it is 
‘‘ allowed,” I don’t know. For economy to the consumer, the gas 
should be that ; because, as I said before, the lighter the gas, the 
more he pays. 

@. The richer the gas is, the more economical? A. Certainly. 
If you can burn two feet an hour, and get the same amount of 
light that you could from five feet, you have certainly made that 
difference. | 

@. Then gas of twelve candles would be less economical than gas 
of twenty? A. Yes, sir; a great deal. 
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Q. And for a number of reasons? A. The principal one is, as I 
told you, that the lighter the gas is, with the same amount of pres- 
sure, the less the illuminating power. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You stated a little while ago, that in 
1865, gas cost, in the city of New York, $1.88. If you took gold 
at par, it would cost but $1.32, would it? .A. There would be the 
difference in exchange and the difference in duties, too. The duty 
increases in the same ratio with he exchange, because the duties 
are all in gold. 

@. Then the cost would be $1.32 instead of $1.88, taking gold 
at par? A. Yes, sir. But they take good care,— these large com- 
panies,— of course, to buy their coal at the lowest price. Then I 
think there is some minimum arrangement by which the large com- 
panies are importing their coal at a certain price. And yet I don’t 
know but it is kept at gold, notwithstanding; but yet I think 
there was a regulation made a year ago by which the standard 
price for coal should not exceed so much. Labor is coming down 
some ;.but gas companies do not always find it prudent to change, 
and get cheaper labor, because, after a man gets experience, his 
labor is worth more. 

@. I suppose the gas companies generally buy their coal 
cheaper than other people? A. Oh, yes. The Manhattan Com- 
pany have a contract with the owners of amine. I was with one 
of them the other day,—JI forget his name,— and he showed me 
an order for a very large quantity — some thousands of tons. Gas 
companies sometimes have difficulties to undergo, and losses that are 
not always put inthe bills. For instance, there have been two cases 
where fires have occurred, one in Brooklyn, and one in the Man- 
hattan Works, by which the Brooklyn Company lost some $45,000, 
and the Manhattan Company 70 or $80,000, by spontaneous com- 
bustion in bodies of coal. It requires a great deal of watching ~ 
and care to see that these things do not occur. I don’t know: 
that they are occurring here, but these are two instances where they 
occurred in New York and Brooklyn, and came to a reality: they 
have occurred a great many times where the fire has been extin- 
guished without any great damage. 

12 
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@. Do you know whether they buy their coal by the ton or 
chaldron? A. By the 2,240 lbs., I think. And there is always 
more or less thrown in. I think’ it will overrun, as a general 
thing: I don’t think it will fall short. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Is there any valid reason why cannel 
gas, or rich gas, should not constitute the whole supply of a city 
for domestic purposes? A. The question is as to the quality of 
material that you can get, and the cost of it. The quality of coal 
you would get and consume might increase the cost of it; and, if 
the cost of coal is increased, the price of the gas would be 
increased in the same ratio. , 

@. How would it be in regard to economy to the consumers? 
A. I have conversed with a number of the proprietors of our prin- 
cipal hotels, and I found that the lights in their rooms would not 


q 


consume more than a foot an hour, — and a good light, too; there-_ 


fore, the cannel gas would be the most economical to the consu- 
mer. It is not so profitable to the gas companies, for they cannot 
afford to make gas out of cannel coal; for the reason that the con- 
sumption is not large enough. If I make six millions of feet, and 


only two millions are necessary for practical purposes, my profit is 


on the two millions, and not on the six. ‘The greater per centage 
consumed would be greatly in favor of the gas companies making 
gas of less specific gravity. The heavier gas is the more econom- 
ical to the consumer, but it is not to the manufacturer. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 


@. Do you feel satisfied in your mind that you have stated cor- 
rectly the standard of gas in London at sixteen candles? A. Mr. 
Leathby, who is the Inspector of the City of London gas, gave me 
that as the standard. 

@. Aside from Mr. Leathby, do you know what the standard is as 
established by Act of Parliament? A. No, sir: I can’t say that I 
do, by Act of Parliament. I know there is a great deal of pride in 
the city of London in keeping up the standard to Mr. Leathby’s 
requirements. 
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@. Then the result of what you say in reference to that standard 
is, that it is usage, and not the legal standard? A. Itis the usage 
of the City of London, so far as I am conversant with the different 
gas men, and IJ have been present at their tests a number of times, 
and I have seen the tests of Mr. Farraday at the House of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Farraday has charge of the Parliament Buildings. 

@. What gas is used there? A. The cannel. 

Q. Is that made at the Horseferry Street Works there? A. I for- 
get the name; it is not far distant from there. 

@. Do you know whether they experience any ill effects from the 
vicinity of the gas works to the Parliament Buildings? A. No, 
sir: I don’t know as I have ever heard any complaint at all. There 
has been more complaint lately in London, as I have seen by the 
newspapers, than I have known before. They have been very care- 
fulin carrying away the effiuvia by tall chimneys, and consume a 
large amount in that way. 7 

Q. Do you know what the Parliamentary standard for cannel gas 
is? A. No; I do not. I think I am right in saying that the 
standard is twenty-two. I don’t know what the Act of Parliament 
is. I did not even make the inquiry. 

@. When we talk about a standard, I suppose the Committee 
understand that we refer to a standard such as they propose, or as 
the counsel proposes, to have established here by a law of Massa- 
chusetts. Now, I want to get at what is the legal standard, so far 

as you know, established by Act of Parliament. A. I don’t know 
whether Parliament, or who, established it. All I know is, that 
Mr. Leathby is appointed to settle that question, and that Sie 
certificates at sixteen are taken. 

Q. You don’t know whether, by the Act of Parliament, Dr. 
Leathby has power to alter the standard that has been established 
by Act of Parliament? A. I don’t know whether he is employed 
by the City of London or by the Government. I rather think that 
he is employed by the Government, from the many different things 
that come under his care. 

@. You know, I suppose, that within a few years, they have been 
districting the City of London among the various gas companies? 
A, Yes, sir. All places there are under what are called trustee- 
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ships. The trustees have the government of the local authorities. 

Q. They found that putting more than one set of pipes in the 
streets of the City of London was productive of great difficulty, 
didn’t they? ..A. They object to it on many grounds. Two or 
three new companies wanted to commence operations, and the op- 
position to their starting was brought before these trusteeships ; and 
they gave it as their opinion, that it was injurious to the city to open 
the streets for these pipes. 

Q. Before they re-districted the City of London, there were several | 
sets of pipes running in the same streets, were there not? A. Yes; 
and they came in contact with each other. They had a great deal 
of difficulty, and then they districted them, — the same as, in New 
York, they have divided the city between the Manhattan and New 
York Gas Companies, so as to avoid collisions. 

@. Before that, there were several sets of pipes traversing the 
same districts? A. Yes, sir; so I’understand. I went there in 
1859, and was there until 1863. 

(). And I suppose you know of this from your acquaintance with 
gas experts? A. Yes, sir; I got that information. 

@. One of those difficulties arose from leakage? A.*Yes, sir; 
constant repairing. One was fixing and another fixing on the same 
street, and the consequence was, the street was open all the time. 
And then there wasn’t the best feeling as to whether they stopped 
each other’s leaks or not. ‘There was a continual row, giving the 
trustees a great deal of trouble, and the city was districted off. 

Q. Did this leakage have a bad effect upon the water mains? | 
A. It had a bad effect upon everything. It was not only the street, 
but, as I suppose you are well aware, it will kill trees ; and, down in 
Kensington, a whole row of trees was pointed out to me that the 
gas had destroyed. It got into the Park, in one or two instances, 
and destroyed some of their fine trees. 

Q. I suppose it is a well-known fact, that, upon mixture with cer- 
tain proportions of atmospheric air, gas becomes explosive, and in 
that state is dangerous? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And also contains poisonous gases to inhale? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Therefore it is beneficial that gas should smell a little badly? 
A. If there was no smell, there would be no notification of danger. 
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Q. Therefore it is not advantageous that it should be perfectly 
pure? A. No, sir; because, if it was perfectly free from all odor, 
you might have an explosion. The odor is like an alarm bell; it 
tells you in an instant that there is something wrong about your 
house. I look upon it as a great advantage to have some indica- 
tion of that nature. Cannel gas smells, but not to the same ex- 
treme that other gas does, because there is not the same amount of 
decomposition taking place. Sulphuretted hydrogen is what smells, 
and that comes from decomposition. You take an egg, and it is 
free enough from smell until decomposition takes place. 

Q. Then you would not carry purification to an extreme? A. 


_ No, sir; because then there is danger. ‘There is one advantage in 


building beyond the city limits, in getting rid of the smell. If Iwas 
going to put up gas works, I should build a large, tall chimney, 
carry it up to an immense height, and consume the effluvia en- 
tirely. It can be done, but it is rather an expensive job. 

@. Two hundred feet high enough? A. No: I wouldn’t build it 
less than three hundred. I would carry it up where there was a 
temperature that would be always safe. Iam busy now in a very 
important matter, in which I have probably succeeded; that is, 
desulphurizing iron ore, and consuming the sulphur, instead of 
haying it pass to the iron. . 

@. Whether gas works are in a city or not depends upon the 
march of population, does it not? A. Yes, sir; I should say 
largely on that. 

@. And, where gas works have been removed from a city, it has 
generally been done from economical motives? A. Yes, sir; be- 
cause the distribution has been increased greater than the distance 
they remove. 

@. Have you not got the Parisian works a little too far from the 
Hotel de Ville? You say eight or nine miles, — are they more than + 
four? A. I have got the distance exactly, but not here. 

Q. They are within what you may call the bounds of Paris? A. 
Paris is like London, — the environs are larger than the city is. 
The works are within the city limits: they are, however, away from 
the heart of the city. 
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Q. So that now the works at Lavolette are not outside of Paris? 
A. No, they are in Paris proper now. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) You think that if the gas of the Metro- 
politan Company of New York is about 6,2; candle power, the gas 
you see here is ten to twelve? A. Yes, sir; judging by the eye. 

@. You have not made any examination of our gas? .A. No, 
sir. 

@. Have you made any examination recently of the New York 
gas? A. No, sir; not since last summer. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Are you acquainted with the Philadelphia 
Works? <A. I am acquainted with Mr. Myers, who is the second 
Superintendent of the works. I have the statistics of those works. 
I have not heard exactly what the cost of their gas is now. 

@. They have no motive, through dividends or profits — or other- 
wise -— to shareholders, to misrepresent the cost of the gas, I 
suppose? A. No, sir. : 

@. Do you find in their report for 1865 what the cost of the gas 
was? .4. Yes, sir; embracing repairs and everything. . 

@. Ought not those to be included? A. I was giving the cost 
of the gas. 7 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) You fix the cost of producing the gas at 
$1.88, without including the cost of the repairs, interest on the 
plant, and all the other items? A. I didn’t take them in at all. 
I was merely giving the cost of producing the gas in the meter. 

@. Independent of distribution and the other elements? A. Yes, 
sir. It is generally understood that a gas company’s dividend 
should not be charged in the cost of making it. 

@ The common estimate among gas manufacturers is, that the 
cost of coal is about half the cost of gas to the company, is it not? 
A. The cost of the coal, after selling the coke. 

Q. Is not the cost of the coal about half the cost of the gas, as 
it goes to the consumer, including all proper expenditures to be 
charged to repairs and other items? A. Well, some will overrun it. 
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@. It will be more than half in some cases? A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) The cost of the coal will be more than — 
half? A. It will depend upon what they sell their products for, . 
you know. There is where the thing comes again. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) We are talking about the estimate arrived 
at by general consent among manufacturers. What ratio does the 
cost of the coal bear to the cost of the gas as coming through the 
tips? A. Well, I suppose, taking the average, it would be half 
and half. 

@. Do you know what the peculiar qualities of the Albert coal 
are? A. No; I do not, sir. 

@. Then you are not familiar with its use in New York? A. No, 
sir. It must be a very rich cannel coal, if it is used as a mixture. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Do the New York companies, to your 
knowledge, use cannel coal to any extent? A. No; I don’t think 
they do: I don’t. know what the proportions of their imported 
coal are. | 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) If you were told, and had reason to believe, 
that one ton of this Albert coal would produce as much illuminat- 
ing power as three tons: of Incehall cannel, then you would alter 
your opinion in reference to the possibility of making rich gas’ 
with that coal mixed with Pictou? A. Yes, sir. If it was as rich 
as that, it would be like mixing oil with it. Of course, that would 
produce very little coke, and produce large quantities of oil, if 
distilled. I saw samples of coal in London, brought from Brazil, 
that was very rich. I don’t know what amount of gas it would 
make, but it was almost solid oil. 

Q. If that is the case with the Albert coal, should you see any 

_ difficulty in making rich gas with a mixture of that and Pictou? 
A. No, sir. If I was going to give an answer to that, I would 
make my own tests, and see what it would bear. I wont say out 
and out what it would or wouldn’t. 
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@. I understood you to. say that with that small mixture of. 

cannel coal, ten per cent., and Pictou, you could not make a rich 
gas? A. That is what I said; but, when you take coal such as 
you represent, — solidified oil, —it is different. Twenty-four thou- 
- sand cubic feét is all you can get, I think, out of a ton of oil. The 
highest I have ever seen obtained was 21,000 cubic feet to the ton ; 
and that was done by a process that is not generally known, from 
petroleum oil. , 

@. Would you be willing to take time to examine the Boston 
Gas Works, their process of purification, the illuminating power of 
their gas, and everything connected with the manufacture? <A. I 
should have to come here again to do it. I should be very happy 
to do anything I could. I will give you my time the moment I 
have it to spare. Ihave no interest particularly in this matter, ° 
and no desire but to ascertain the truth. I have had a great deal 
to do with gas, but I should like to see some one who has had more 
than I have. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Assuming that the Albert coal ‘produces 
a thirty-five candle gas, and the Pictou a twelve candle gas, what 
proportion of Albert coal would you, as manager of a gas company, 
mix with Pictou coal, in order to furnish the greatest profit to the 
gas company? -A. You must assume another thing, — the cost of 
that coal, that solidified oil. That is a ¥ery important feature in 
the calculation. I suppose it is very similar to that I saw brought 
from Brazil. I could take it and put it to a light, and burn it. If 
it is like that, then it is as rich as shale; and shale gives about 
sixty candle. The cost of that material, and the cost of the Pictou 
coal, would have to govern me in answering that question, very 
largely. If I was for making money, I should want to know what 
proportion of that which cost the most could be used with that 
which cost the least. 

@. Assuming that cannel coal is a thirty candle coal, and Pictou 
to be twelve, what proportion of cannel coal would you mix with 
the Pictou? A. Well, I should say twenty-five to poe per cent., 
so as to use it in large burners. 
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@. I suppose the difference between Albert and cannel coal is 
about five per cent.? A. It is as rich as oil, if it produces thirty- 
five or thirty-six candles, because oil stands thirty-five to thirty-six. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Has there not been a great deal of com- 
plaint in London and Paris lately, of the gas works, on sanitary 
grounds? A. I have not been there lately ; but I see that there is 
a disposition, lately, to remove the works. As I said before, there 
was a disposition on the part of the trustees of the different corpo- 
rations in London to remove them: what will be the result I don’t 
know. It is like a good many other experiments that are got up 
there and elsewhere. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If you were to manufacture gas from 
petroleum oil, at from twenty to twenty-five cents a gallon, how 
much cheaper gas could you make than from any coal? A. I know 
that gas from petroleum and shale and rosin oil, manufactured 
by a proper process, can be burned through a two-foot burner. 
I have burned it through a three-foot burner without any 
smoke. All you want is perfect combustion. I have spent a 
good deal of time over these oils, and I have found results that 
probably other people have not found. There are a great many 
difficulties in making gas from oil that I have got rid of in a meas- 
ure, I think; but still it may not always be considered safe to say 
that I have, until Ido. I don’t like to say that I can do a thing, 
until I feel beyond all cavil and question that itisdone. The diffi- 
culty in the way of using petroleum oil in retorts has been that the 
oil clogged up the retorts with carbon almost instantly, and they 
would be of no account but a little while at a time. By using 
superheated steam, and converting it as soon as possible into hy- 
drogen and oxygen gases, I have increased the capacity fifty per 
_ cent. of the illuminating powers, taken as a whole ; but the increase 
is not quite so large in proportion when it comes into consumption. 
The only question arising from that is, whether the condensation 
of those gases can be changed back again into ammoniacal liquors. 
That question it will require time to settle; but I made, not a 


great while ago, some experiments for the Government, with the 
13 
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New York gas and gas made from oil; and the gas made from oil 
gave a light from a two-foot burner fully up to that given from a 
six-foot burner by the New York gas. Its condensing ratio, taking 
it at zero, was two-thirds less than the New York gas. The light 
was largely extinguished. It had got to be largely of a blue and 
yellow shade, and hardly any of it. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Of the coal gas? A. Yes, sir. The © 
oil gas itself is so rich in carbon that it wont stand condensation. — 

@. Supposing this invention of yours to be perfected, what dif- 
ference will it make in the cost of gas? A. I don’t think it will 
be very profitable for the gas companies. 

@. How about consumers? A. If they consume less, that will 
be an advantage for them. If a man is going to make gas for his 
house, and consume less, it will cost him less. 

Q. I mean, comparing the thousand feet? .A. I say a two-foot 
burner will give as much light with the oil gas, as a six-foot burner 
gives with the New York gas. That is settled beyond all question 
or cavil. I suppose it will cost three dollars a thousand to make 
gas from oil. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you state whether, in your judgment, 
there is any gas that you observe that is of better quality than this 
used here? .A. We have got none in New York. This is about 
the standard, I should judge, of the Metropolitan Company’s gas. 

@. Is there any better in the country, in your judgment? A. 
No: I think the further west you go the poorer the gas, as far as 
my observation goes. Philadelphia has good gas. I think their 
gas is richer than this. It looks so to me, by looking at it with 
my eyes. I would’nt like to say it is or is not. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You have been asked about the smell, — 
does rich gas have the peculiar odor of other gas? A. As I say, 
there is less sulphur in it. It has enough. Oils have none. 
Petroleum oils have no sulphur in them. 

@. There is no practical danger of gas being so purified as not 
to smell? A. No, sir: it will smell. 
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' Q. If you raise it to a high quality, it will still smell? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Does it not increase the cost of gas 
to the consumer to burn it constantly under a pressure of two or 
two and a half inches? A. That would depend upon the richness 
of the gas. If gas is very light, it will burn a great deal more 
than it would if it were heavier. I don’t think that, with a gas of 

_ sixteen candles, a pressure of two and a half inches is too much. 
A great many people turn it off if they find it so, reducing the 
consumption at the burner. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Two or two and a half inches pressure 
would not be too great a pressure under which to burn sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty candle gas? A. No, sir: gas at sixteen or 
twenty would burn under that. Cannel gas, where it has got that 
specific gravity, is entitled to twice the pressure the other has. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) When you speak of two and a half inches 
pressure, you mean at the main works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would bring it down to about half an inch where the 
flame is produced? A. Not so low as that, I think, — about seven- 
tenths, perhaps. I suppose that when the consumption is largest in 
great cities, the pressure must be the greatest to meet it; when it 
decreases, the pressure is diminished. At ten o’clock, I suppose 
they take off some of the pressure, and at eleven o’clock take it off 
again. 

Q. So that two and a half inches of pressure does not represent 
correctly the amount of pressure under which we are burning gas 
in this room? <A. No, sir; only at the point where it is made. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Assuming that gas is burned in Boston 
under a pressure of two or two and a half inches, and in New York 
under a pressure of seven or eight-tenths of an inch, and that the 
quality of the gas of certain works that you have named is as 
good as you think it is, is not the consumer here, burning under a 
pressure of two or two and a half inches, a large loser in compar- 
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ison with the New Yorker, burning under an eight-tenths pressure? 
A. The general supposition is that, when you speak of two or two 
and a half inches pressure, it is at the manufactory. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) There would be a loss to the consumer, 
if the gas was now burning in this room with a pressure of two 
and a half inches? A. You would burn more gas. 

Q. It would not be economical? .A. I should consider it was 
burning uneconomically. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) There is no trouble about reducing the 
pressure by turning the cock? A. No, sir; you reduce the quan- 
tity consumed. If you find the gas is escaping rapidly, you turn 
the cock, and the consequence is you reduce the quantity of gas by 
lessening the orifice. There is the same pressure, but a less amount 
consumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Therefore, by turning the cock at the 
burner, you do not affect the pressure? A. No, sir: all you can 
do is to have a regulator in the building, if you want to affect the 
pressure in a building of this kind. There have been a great many 
attempts made to regulate it, but I have never seen any that 
amounted to much. 

Q. It must be regulated at the factory? A. Yes, sir: that -is 
the general understanding, and it is understood that it is so regu- 
lated. 

@ Then, if the water gauge should indicate that we were burn- 
ing gas under a pressure of two, two and a half or three inches, 
you could not decrease the pressure by turning the cock? A. You 


do not decrease it: you decrease the orifice which the gas is pass- 
ing through. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If you increase the weight upon a clock, 
it will run faster. A. If you take a pulley and increase the amount 
of weight upon it, the probability is that it will travel down faster 
than before. 


Q. If gas enters the meter under a pressure of two and a half 
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inches, is it not forced over that meter with much greater rapidity 
than it would be if it was consumed under a pressure of half an 
inch? A. Certainly: it goes through faster. 

@. It will reach the burner with a greater pressure, and conse- 
quently with increased.consumption? A. It will reach the burner 
quicker. ‘The increased consumption depends on the quality of the 
gas. If the gas has a certain specific gravity, with a certain 
pressure, it will go faster through the orifice. 

@. And a good deal will escape, having deleterious properties 
that will affect silver, pictures, and the ornaments of a room? 
A. There is always an amount of sulphur from coal that will 
escape, and deposit itself on plate; and the more inferior the gas, 
the more of it. 

Q. If the gas was coming into your house under a two and a 
half inch pressure, would you not consume the gas more economi- 
eally, if you should turn off the faucet that is between the meter and 
the street to an angle of forty-five degrees? .A. You would make 
a difference in your house consumption. There is no doubt about 
that. 

@. If it went to my burners under a pressure of half an inch, 
through the influence of a regulator, and the pressure was two and 
a half out in the street, I should save from thirty-five to fifty per 
cent. in the consumption of my gas, shouldn’t I? A. I have seen 
a good many regulators, but I have never seen any that regulated 
it to that extent. It isa very delicate thing to get a regulator that 
willregulate it. There have been a great many attempts to increase 
the flame of gas, and, by increasing the flame, gain a larger amount 
of light; but the flame has been increased, in my estimation, with 
a diminished amount of light in proportion. There is a man 
round the country who is passing gas through naphtha. It is a 
mechanical arrangement,— wholly so; and a change of temperature 
must send that back where it belongs. I don’t think there is any- 
thing to be made out of that. I own a patent for that, which I 
think is probably as good as any other there is in the world. I 
saw some experiments made in cold weather, and it cost more than 
it came to. The light is increased, no doubt; but you get an in- 
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creased temperature, because you get a large amount of carbon 
with it. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Is not the stopcock about as good a regu- 
lator as there is? A. I believe it is about as good as you will find. 
I thought I had a very good one; but, on testing it for a time, it 
turned out not to be so. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Is the stop-cock as good a regulator of 
the pressure as aregulator at the works? A. No, sir: I think that 
is the best place to regulate it. But there is a difficulty, because 
at one moment the consumption is very large, and at another it is 
less. It requires a very nice arrangement at the works. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Under the London inspection, how often 
is the gas inspected? A. Once a month the report is made. 

Q. How often in the day does the Inspector inspect the gas? 
A. I think he keeps a record from six o’clock in the morning until 
twelve, and then from six in the evening until twelve at night. 

@. He inspects in the day? A. Yes, sir; so as to take the 
average of pressure and everything else throughout. 

Q. If it is necessary for the city to have an Inspector of Gas, in » 
order to give the public the right knowledge of the quality of the 
gas, the pressure, etc., it is necessary for him to make these inspec- 
tions every day? A. He then gets at it very accurately, if he 
makes them at night and through the day, and takes the average 
difference of consumption. 

(). If there is but one Inspector in the State of Massachusetts, 
and he is called upon to inspect the gas in Boston, Worcester, 
Lowell and Springfield, how can one man do it in the twenty-four 
hours? A. IJ don’t think it is in the power of any man, having 
the whole matter in his control, to do any part of the State justice. 
The State of New York has got very much the same system, and I 
don’t think it amounts to a row of pins, as far as that goes. There 
it is a sort of sinecure. 

@. It affords very little protection to the consumer? A. I never 
saw his report yet. 
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@. Do you know whether the Philadelphia Gas Manufactory is 
managed by politicians and city officials, so that it is made subject 
to their control and will, for junketting, or any such arrangement 
as that? A. Now you are ahead of me. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Do you know what the New York Inspec- 
tor inspects? A. I don’t know that he inspects anything. I think 
his duty is to inspect everything, but I think he is always about 
home: I don’t think he ever goes abroad largely. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Anything coming from Mr. Myers, of 
Philadelphia, of whom you have spoken, so far as regards the cost 
of gas, would be accepted as correct? A. Yes, Sir: he is Second 
Engineer of the works now. He is the working man there. He is 
a German by birth, and seems to be a very honest, straight-forward 
man. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) But, if the gas cost twice what it 
should, he would have to make a return of what the actual cost 
was? A. I think he would. I have met him probably half a 
dozen times. I met him on the photometer tests, and I have seen 
a good deal smarter men than he is there. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Do you remember his first name? A. 
I have got it, but not here. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Have you any knowledge of the wet 
and dry meters as instruments for the measurement of gas? A. 
They are using the dry meter now as preferable. Some prefer it, 
and some do not. There are a good many that like it, and a good 
many that don’t like it. I am well acquainted with the maker of 
it in New York. He is a Scotchman, and has been a great many 
years engaged in the business. He says it is preferable to the wet 
meter. It is preferable in this respect, — that it does not require 
the care to be taken of it in cold weather that the wet meter does. 
At this season of the year, a great deal of care is needed with the 
wet meter, not to have water there, or anything else that will 
freeze up. The dry meter avoids that. 
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@. Have you ever heard that the dry meter is condemned in 
Scotland as an instrument for measuring gas? A. I believe I ~ 
have heard they condemned it in England ; but, on the other hand, 
it is preferred by some. I have seen it as cold in London as I have 
ever seen it in this country. The gas froze so that you couldn’t 
get a light all over the city. 

@. Did you ever hear of their being condemned because hoar 
frost formed in them? A. I heard that was the case. It is the 
ammoniacal liquor. I have seen as much as a quart of ammoniacal 
liquor taken out of a meter in Brooklyn. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) That would stop its operation? .A. Well, 
it becomes very thick ; but you get the gas through it. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The consumer gets the gas, and the com- 
pany don’t get paid for it? A. I think that is it. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Are you aware that the Scotch gas men 
pronounce the dry meter a failure; and make the declaration, that 
the freezing of the meter is a loss to the consumer of thirty-five 
per cent.? A. The gas is not all burned. In this case at Brook- 
lyn, where the man was away from the house, the meter registered 
a certain amount as consumed ; but he did not consume it, and the 
meter showed it was there, in the ammoniacal liquor. 

Q. That was a dry meter? A. That was a dry meter. 

@. Have you ever heard it stated, that, if the owner of a house 
goes into the country in the month of June, and comes back in 
October, the coal tar upon the leather valve that works in the dry 
meter has become hardened, and the meter measures thirty to forty 
per cent. against the consumer, as well as against the company, 
sometimes? A. I never saw coal tar get as far as that. If the 
gas is properly purified, I don’t see how it could get there. 

@. Have you ever heard it stated in England, that the coal tar 
entirely consumes this material which looks like leather, —I don’t 
know whether it is or not, —so that it is not serviceable at all, and 
cannot be relied upon? A. No, I have not: there may have been 
cases. There have been investigations going on there that have 


ae 
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been more scrutinizing than ever before in the world, and there may 
have been things found that I have never heard of. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) In the long run, don’t all meters, dry and 
wet, err on the average in favor of the consumer? A. Well, I 
don’t know. I have seen a good many tests made at meter manu- 
factories, both here and abroad, and they are made so exact that 
they won’t vary — well, they are not intended to vary anything at 
all. 

_ Q. On the whole, is there anything that is measured, either by 
fluid or dry measure, that on the average, in your judgment, gets 
so accurately measured as gas? A. If the meter is made as it 
should be, it measures it accurately, — as nearly as it is possible 
to make mechanism do it. It comes as near to a watch as possible 
in its regularity; but yet watches get out of repair, and so do 


meters, and they should be inspected to see G2 they are kept in 


order. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If a meter is expected to measure within 
five per cent. of the correct measurement, is it as correct as a yard- 
stick or a gallon measure? A. No, sir, it is not. 


mG. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Is the leather apt to get hard? A. I 
have not seen that tested in dry meters. Whether the effect of the 
ammoniacal liquor will destroy the leather in a certain time or not 
is a thing I have not seen demonstrated. I have had a regulator, 
where we have used leather for the /valves, injured by the ammo- 
niacal liquor, that has eaten up theyleather. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Have you ever seen any glycerine meters 
in New York? A. No: [have not. They are using them largely 
in Cincinnati. I should think, that, where glycerine is used, it 
would have a tendency to injure the leather valves. It may not, 
but it strikes me that it will eat almost anything I have ever seen. 

@. The object is to use it in a cold climate. There is little or 
no evaporation. A. Yes, sir. 

14 
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Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Glycerine is a fatty acid that will ulti- 
mately destroy almost anything? A. Yes,sir. This naphtha will 
eat up any metallic substance that I have ever seen. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If you had a meter in your house that 
you thought was out of order, and measuring against you, would 
you prefer that that meter should be inspected at your house, or 
taken down and carried to the gas company’s establishment, before 
it was inspected? .A. That would depend upon my feeling of 
trust towards the gas company. If I had any doubts about them, 
I would have it inspected at my house; but, if I had not, and 
trusted them, I would have it inspected at the establishment. 

@. Suppose the meter was a dry meter, and had been frozen up 
by hoar frost, and measured against you; and that, by carrying it 
to the gas works, the frost melted before it was inspected, and the 
inspection demonstrated it to be right, — should not that meter be ~ 
inspected in your house? A. I should say it should. I don’t see 
any objection to inspecting a meter in a house, either. It is 
generally easily done by sending a proper man. 

Q. The State Inspector in the City of New York confers no 
benefit upon the citizens that you know of? A. I have never 
heard any one say that he was of any benefit to him. In fact, I 
don’t believe there is one out of a hundred inhabitants in New 
York who knows that there is a Gas Inspector. 


@. (By Mr. Stackpole.) In your judgment, should not every 
meter be inspected before it is allowed to be used? A. That is 
what they say when they make them,—that every meter is — 
thoroughly inspected. Now, if you doubt them, you should have 
it inspected when you put it into your house. 


Adjourned to Tuesday evening, at 74 o’clock. 
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Turspay, Dec. 4. 


The Committee met agreeably to adjournment, and the exami- 
nation of witnesses was resumed. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ROBBINS. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live, and what office do 
you hold? A. I live in South Boston, and am Master of the House 
of Correction. | 

Q. How long have you held that office? A. Thirty-three years 
and more. 

Q@. Do you make your own gas there at present? A. Yes, sir. 

@. What coal do you manufacture it of ? A. Pictou. 

@. How much does that cost you? A. It cost last year, 
delivered at the Institution, $9.60. 

@. 2,240 lbs.? A. 2,240, I presume, sir. 

@. Have you made any calculation as to what your gas costs 
you? A. We always make monthly statements to the Board of 
what the gas costs. 

@. Can you give the cost during the last month? A. The 
whole number of tons of coal used the last month was nineteen and 
about a half of Pictou. That, at the present price, $9.60 a ton, 
amounts to $186.85; six casks of lime, at $2 a cask, $12, — mak+ 
ing in all $198.85. We have used at the prison, the hospital and 
the house, 49,000 feet. At the office, the gate, receiving room, 
bake house, officers’ quarters and two yard lights, 10,900 feet ; 
brush shop, 3,000 feet; Lunatic Hospital, 79,050 feet. In the 
female shop, where we use some gas, we have no meters; and we 
reckon the consumption by the burners. Female shop, ten burners, 
twenty days, two and a half hours each day, (estimated at eight 
feet per hour for each,) 4,000 feet. Total amount of gas consumed, 
145,950 feet. Cost per thousand cubic feet, $1.36,2,. 

Q. Have you deducted from this the coke? A. No, sir. The 
coke we burn under the retorts, — most of it. There is some little 
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of the sweepings that we use in our boilers. If there is any waste 
or ashes, it is used in other ways. 

@. Do you sell or make any use of the tar you get? A. We sell 
the tar. 

@. Have you deducted that from this estimate of cost? A. No; 
I have not. 

@. Do you know how much it was you got? A. Since Septem- 
ber to the 6th of November, we have obtained five barrels of coal 
tar from twenty-five tons of coal used. 

@. How much have you sold that at? A. I think that was a 
dollar and a half or two dollars a barrel, —I don’t know which. I 
have not deducted the tar we made from the last month. 

@. What use do you make of the refuse lime? A. Some of that 
we use upon the ground: the rest we throw away. 

Q. What sort of gas do you get? A. We think we get very fair 
gas; as good gas as I see burnt almost anywhere. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 


Q. Is the quality of the gas made from Pictou coal altogether 
satisfactory to you? A. It is, sir. 

@. How many hands do you employ in making it? A. We 
employ at the present time four, during the twenty-four hours ; that 
is, two during the day, and two during the night. “We call them 
four, because there is one that we call a man and one invalid; one 
smart man to tend the retorts, and one merely to turn the cranks. 
He is not able to do anything else. 

@. Are they paid any wages? A. They are not, sir. 

@. They are convicts? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Nothing enters into this cost but coal and lime? A. That is 
all. That is all the calculation that is made. 

Q. What day’s wages would you have to pay these men, if you 
had to hire them to attend to that? A. That I cannot answer, sir. 

@. Wouldn’t you have to pay them, at least, two dollars a day? 
A. I should think not; not for that class of help. 

@. About the same as they pay in Boston? A. We could get 
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better men than those for that price. One of them might perhaps 
be considered an able-bodied man, the other is not. 

@. Do you know what the cost of the gas works themselves was? 
_A. I donot. The gas works were put up about 1858 or ’9, I think. 

@. Have any repairs been made upon them? A. They have all 
been built: over new since they were originally put up, — mostly. 

@. Have you ever tried to make an estimate of the actual cost 
of the gas, with all the repairs and expenses counted in? A. No, 
sir. 

@. Have you tested it with the photometer, to ascertain what 
illuminating power it has? A. No, sir. It was attempted some 
four or five years ago. I think Mr. Giles came over there, and 
examined it and tested it,— tested the number of candles, etc. ; 
but what that was, now, I can’t recollect. It appears to me it was 
in the vicinity of some twenty candles, if I remember rightly. I 
know at that time we had some trouble with our gas works, and 
had from the original gas works first put up, because they were not 
half made, or not properly made; and I called upon Mr. Giles a 
number of times for information and for assistance, and I always 
got it. 

@. Down at the Boston Gas Works? A. Yes, sir; and he as- 
sisted me somewhat in some of the works, putting in a new puti- 
fier, éte. 

@. What sort of retorts do you use over there? A. We use Mr. 
Giles’s retorts. 

@. Iron retorts? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What meters do you use to measure the gas? A. We have 
two wet meters and one dry meter at the Institution, and at the 
Lunatic Hospital we have one dry meter. These are all the meters 
we use; and our meters I don’t think are perfect: I have reported 
them a number of times. 

@. Then you have not strict confidence in the meters? A. I 
have not strict confidence in the meters at all. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You deem them very inaccurate instru- 
ments of measurement, don’t you? A. I do, sir, myself. 
Q. The men you employ could manufacture three times the 
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amount of gas they do, if you could consume it, couldn’t they? 
A. The same number of men could probably manufacture deuble 
the quantity of gas that we make. There is no doubt about that, 
I think. | 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Could you make more gas with the 
same number of retorts? .A. We don’t use but one at the present 
time, and we don’t at all times force that retort to its full height. 

@. You have two retorts? .A. We have two; but then we don’t 
use but one, but very seldom. 


@. (By the Chairman.) You could use a bench of six or seven 
clay retorts with the same amount of fire? A. Yes, sir; use any 
number. 


Q. (By Mr. Putnam.) Do you use wet or dry purifiers, or both? 
A. We use the wet, sir. I know but little about the manufacture 
of gas. I never saw but very little of it until I began to manufac- 
ture at the Institution. I have visited some few works, but very 
few. . 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you reside, sir? A. Thirty- 
eight, Sheafe Street. 

@. How long have you resided there? A. About ten years. 

@. What is your occupation? .A. Commission merchant. 

@. How near do you live to the works of the Boston Gas Com- 
pany? A. Well, my house is the third from Snowhill Street, and 
Snowhill Street, on one side, passes the gas works. Perhaps I am 
five or six rods from the works. 

@. Have you observed what effects the location of the Boston 
Gas Light Company’s Works in that situation have produced? 
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A. Well, yes: I have seen the effect in the reduction of the value 
of property. 

@. Will you state whether there is any other effect produced by 
the location of the gas works where they are? A. There is a very 
fine sifted dirt. The chimney is very high: we don’t smell very 
much of the gas: I suppose it goes over us where I live, I am so 
close to it; but we have a very fine, sifted black dirt, that will 
penetrate where wind will go, Iassure you. it is fine, and a great 
deal of it. 

@. Does this dirt get into your houses? A. Oh, yes, sir; ter- 
ribly. 

@. How does it affect your furniture? A. I don’t know that it 
harms it any other ways than it keeps the women at work all the 
time. I can’t say that there is any stain: I should think not. 

* Q. What annoyance is it personally? A. Well, it is quite an 
annoyance, personally ; because, when you go home to dinner, sup- 
per or breakfast, you have that sifted on to you all the time. 

@. Have you heard much complaint about it in the neighborhood ? 
A. No more than we are always complaining ; that is about all. 

@. You own real estate there? A. I own my house. 

@. What is the effect of the gas works on real estate, in your 
judgment? A. Well, sir, I will tell you. Perhaps I can illustrate 
it in this way. I gave $5,000 for my house, and I have offered it, 
when real estate has been going up, for $4,500. 

@. And no buyers? A. Ihave not sold it. It is a good place 
to live, — good land, good high ground, — except the nuisance of 
. the gas house, as I think. 

@. How about the effect upon other real estate in the neighbor- 
hood? A. Isee no reason why it should not affect it the same as 
mine. I am not posted,—only about my own real estate. The 
auctioneers say, when they sell property there, — they tell a pretty 
large story, probably,—that it would double the price of real 
estate, if the gas works were not there. I think that may not be 
true. 

Q. Has the Gas Light Company bought any real estate there? 
A. I think they have, —a large quantity. 
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Q. How much? A. I can’t tell. I know one day there was an 
auction of twenty-five buildings that were sold to be torn down: 
Those were not near all that they have taken down; I judge forty 
or fifty. I don’t know only by judgment. Some are moved and 
some are torn down; mostly torn down. 

Q. In your judgment, how was the price at which they were 
enabled to buy these estates affected by their being there? A. I 
don’t know about that. 

@. Can you offer any opinion about it? A. Of course they 
bought them very reasonable. They were old buildings. “ 
would naturally buy them low, of course. 

@. Would not the price at which they were enabled to buy be 
affected by the fact that real estate had depreciated there because 
the gas works are there? A. Of course it would. 

@. Do you see anything to prevent their buying more real estate 
there which has been depreciated by their own action? -A. No, 
sir: I should think they might buy real estate at lower prices than 
they could if it were not for the gas works. It is very evident | 
that the gas works reduce the price of real estate: I think every 
man who lives there will say that. 

Q. And in that way they are able to buy at a cheap rate what is 
injured by their own works? A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any other facts that you know that you think 
would be of importance to the Committee? A. I wish to name in 
regard to the meters, (if it would do any good,) that they are lia- 
ble to make mistakes. I don’t understand the meters: I don’t 
know but they are always the same; but they made a mistake at. 
my store one day of some 4,000 feet. Well, they rectified it, of 
course. We said right off it was a mistake; we knew it couldn’t 
be so: an examination was made, and the mistake was rectified. 
I think the meters should be made in such a way that any man can 
know how much gas he burns, without any great deal of study. I 
don’t know but they can now, but I don’t understand them. It 
seems to me every man ought to be able to know whether his meter 
registers right or not. I don’t accuse the Company of any mis- 
take. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 


Q. That was not necessarily a mistake of the meter, it was a 
mistake of the man? A. It was a mistake of the man. 

@. What should you say real estate would be worth, if the gas 
works were not there? A. I think it would be worth $6,000, what 
I gave $5,000 for. | 

@. How much a foot? <A. It is only a house, you know. The 
land is almost covered with the building. 

Q. What I want to get at is, what you think it would be worth 
a foot? A. I can’t tell, because I haven’t bought anything of 
that kind. 

Q@. Do you know the dimensions of your lot? A. Yes, sir: it 
is seventeen feet wide, and runs back forty-nine feet, I think. It 
is in a block. The building is not the whole of it, because there is 
a yard behind it. Seventeen by thirty-two, the house may be ; 
something like that. About eight hundred feet, I should think 
there was. 

@. You bought your estate with the knowledge that the gas 
works were there? A. Of course, I did; but I was not aware of 
their effects, because I was an out-of-town man. 

@. Has there not been quite an accession of Irish population in 
that part of the city? A. Well, yes. I don’t know. Yes, they 
have come into our own street, because folks wouldn’t live there ; 
they moved. 

Q. They have come into Snowhill Street and Snowhill Court? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don’t you think that depreciates property? A. Yes, sir: it 
does. One reason they come.there is because they can buy build- 
ing lots cheap. They don’t care so much about the location. They 
work in the gas house, and are dirty; and would just as lief be 
dirty as not perhaps, and just as lief live in the dirt. 

@. But it don’t improve the value of the neighboring land to 
have them there. A. Perhaps not; but they accumulate there. 
They are a nuisance, I say. 


15 
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Q. What direction is your house from the gas works? A. It is 
about south. — 

Q. Westerly from your house, there are a good many foundries 
and blacksmith’s shops? A. Oh, yes: a blacksmith’s shop is close 
by, — nearly the first thing that I come to from my house. 

Q. Are there not marble works on Charlestown Street and Tray- 
ers Street? A. That is some ways from me. 

@. Don’t the prevailing westerly winds blow their smoke over 
your premises? A. We never see anything of the white dirt: we 
see the black dirt altogether. 

Q. They burn black coal, don’t they? A. I think likely. 

Q. Don’t they make much more thick smoke than the Gas Com- 
pany does? A. That is some-ways from where I live. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The Gas Company’s Works are no more 
prejudicial to you than any very large foundry? An iron foundry 
of the same dimensions would be about as injurious as this? A. I 
think not; this fine dirt is the worst of it. 

Q. The consumption of great quantities of coal in your immedi- 
ate vicinity would cause the same or similar effects? A. I don’t 
know about that dust. I think this dust is the worst part of the 
story. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) There is no difficulty in recognizing 
this dust that comes from the gas works, in distinction from any 
soot that would come from any marble factory where they have a 
steam engine? A. Oh, yes, you can distinguish it: you can tell 
this dust. You go by the windows, and you can see that every 
one of them has-some of that dust; and you must know where it 
comes from. It is all evident enough. 

Q. Is that dust so light that you inhale it? .A. Some of the 
time it is. It has been very bad of late. They have moved a 
block of old buildings that used to catch some of the dirt. They 
have moved them away, and there is an open space coming right 
into Sheafe Street, and we have abundance of it now. 

@. You deem these gas works detrimental to the health of the 
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people who live in that neighborhood? A. I cannot answer that. 
We have got a very healthy spot of ground. Perhaps, with that 
circumstance, even if it was injurious to health, we might be as 
well off as other folks that live on made land. Iam not sure. It 
is a healthy place; and would be, if it were not for the gas works, 
a very healthy place. 

@. Supposing the present value of the ground to be $1.75 a foot, 
what would be its value per foot, if the gas works were not there, 
in comparison with other parts of the city? A. I think it would 
advance fifty per cent. immediately, if the gas works were removed. 


Q. (By Mr. Davies.) Are you ever troubled at all with the smell 
of gas? A. Very little; very little indeed. I have had it beat 
down in a sultry sort of day, when they were doing considerable, 
so that you would smell it; but very little. The chimney is very 
high ; and I think they would be as likely to smell it ane ean 
or forty rods off, as where [ live. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) If the Gas Company built a high wall or 
structure between them and you, wouldn’t that benefit your place? 
A. If they built it high enough. 

Q. If they built it as high as the buildings that were removed? 
A. I think it would eey. what they have done by taking out the 
old buildings. 

@. How high should you like to have it? -A. I should like to 
have it as high, I was going to say, as heaven. That would suit 
me. 


Adjourned to Friday evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Fripay, Dec. 7. 


The Committee met agreeably to adjournment. 


Mr. Srackxpote said that, before proceeding to call any more 
witnesses, he wished to call the attention of the Committee to the 
Report of the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, by which 
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it would appear that the loss last year, instead of being $360,000, 
as previously stated, was $158,000. The report for the year 1864 
showed that there was a gain, that year, of $371,000; and the 
report for 1865 mentioned a number of things, in addition to the 
rise in the price of labor, which made the loss that year much 
greater than it would otherwise have been. He thought the whole 
thing should be taken together. 
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 Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. 140 Prinee 
Street. 

@. What is your occupation? A. I am a baker. 

Q. Is your establishment at that place? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How near is that to the Boston Gas Works? A. It is right 
opposite. 

@. Do you own real estate there? A. Yes, sir: I own my 
place. 

_Q@. Your bakehouse and your house? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you acquainted with the value of real estate in the 
neighborhood? A. I know what I paid for mine. 

@. In your judgment, what is the effect of the gas works upon 
the value of real estate in your neighborhood? A. Well, I paid 
$1.95 a foot for mine, fifteen years ago, I think it was; and, if I 
was to judge what my estate is worth now by what Mr. Prescott, 
who does the business for the Gas Company, paid for the estates 
opposite, $1.25 a foot, probably mine wouldn’t fetch any more, if it 
was to be sold. 

@. Will you state what the effect of the gas works is in your 
neighborhood? A. Well, if Mr. Greenough will come and live in 
my house three years, I will give him my real estate. | 

Q. State your reasons for that. What damage do they do there? 
A. Well, it is all dirt and filth. I tried to be respectable once in 

my life, and had some paintings in my house; but I have had to 
cover them all up. It is all dirt, all through there. 

@. What is this dirt caused by? A. The dirt that comes into 
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my place is caused by the wetting out of the coal. It is not the 
chimney. 

@. What form does it come in? A. It is all through the house, 
just like snow under a door. | 
Q. Is this constant? A. Yes, sir. It is worse ina foggy time, 
when the wind is northeast. It sweeps right in. We can’t keep 
anything clean. We have to take our crockery all out of the closet, 
and clean it, after such a time as that. 

@. Do you experience any difficulty in washing your clothes? 
A. We don’t very often wash when the wind is northeast, or on a 
stormy day. We almost always wash the clothes on a fair day, 
and it don’t trouble us then. Then the wind is not northeast, so 
as to sweep it in. 

Q. Do your neighbors experience the same trouble? A. Suffi- 
cient for myself is the evil I have to endure. I have had my place 


' painted several times: I shan’t have it painted again. I had it 


painted a year ago last May, and paid $135, and in six weeks it 
didn’t look any better than it did before. The back part of the 
house has never been painted since old Billy Gray owned it, and 
sold it to the man I bought of; and the front part didn’t look any 
better than the back part, six weeks after I had it painted. 

@. Do you know this dirt comes from the gas works? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. What kind of dirt? .A. Well, it is dirt. There is, all the 
time, dirt; but the time when it troubles us most is when the wind 
is northeast, and it drives right in. 

@. Have you heard any other complaints from anybody? 
A. Well, you see, in that particular vicinity, I am. the only Amer- 
ican that lives there. My business has kept me there. If I could 
have got money enough, I should have gone away. I have no 
family except my wife, and we think perhaps‘we had better stay 
there. The other people are principally laboring men; most of 
them work in the gas house, and of course they wouldn’t complain 
of it. All of them work there, in fact, except when you get 


further up the street. There some of them own their houses. 


There is nobody that lives there, down so low as I am, that would 
be likely to find fault. 
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Q. Most of the people are employees of the gas works? A. I 
should say so. I don’t know where the men work. 

@. Has the Gas Company lately bought any property there? 
A.) 6ss+Alr, ‘ 

@. What have they bought? A. They have bought almost all 
up to Snowhill Street. They have made a clean sweep, pretty 
much. There are two old estates they have not got. 

@. Do you know what price they gave forit? A. No,sir. They 
never let anybody know when they want anything. They have a 
very intelligent man who manages their affairs. He knows how to 
do their work carefully and prudently ; and, when the thing comes 
out, it is all done. 

@. Have you anything else to state in regard to the effect of the 
gas works there? A. The lawyers will call me a swift witness, 
because I am so much personally concerned. It is killing me. It 
would have knocked my business all to pieces, if I hadn’t had some 
business that was not dependent upon what they have driven away 
from me. 

Q. In what way? A. The first day they started round the cor- 
ner of Prince Street, they struck ten dollars worth of trade out of 
my shop; and they have just struck ten dollars more out. 

Q@. How is that? A. By driving off the inhabitants. 

@. Has there been any great change in the character of the 
inhabitants since the gas works came there? A. I don’t suppose 
there has been any more change than goes on regularly in different 
sections of the city at times. 

@. What has been the change? A. The change has been, there 
were some very respectable people who lived and owned houses 
there, and they have left. Many of them have moved out of town, 
etc., the same as they do from other places. On the back side of 
the gas works, up on Snowhill Street and Hull Street, I am not so 
well posted. I don’t know what the change has been up there, 
only in my own neighborhood. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What, in your judgment, would be the 
increased value of real estate down there where you live, provided 
the gas works were entirely removed? A. Well, that is rather a 
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difficult question to answer. My property would be worth double 
to-day what itis. This very piece on Prince Street would be worth 
double to-day what it is, I think. That is my opinion. 

@. In your opinion, would the property round the State House 
sink to about the value it is with you, if the gas works were placed 
there? A. Yes, sir. There is no place in Boston that you could 
put the gas works, but what it would be worse than Prince Street 
is to-day. . Property would be worth less, in my opinion. That is 
only my opinion. 

Q@. Do you think the city has any right to permit gas works 
within its limits, when they have such an effect upon the value of 
property? A. Ido not. I started once to get an injunction on 
them, when they undertook to go up Prince Street; but Mr. 
Charles P. Curtis told me, more than thirty years ago, when he 
was counsel for me, ‘‘ Don’t you never go to law: it is worse than | 
a fit of sickness;” and, when I looked into the matter, to show 
cause why they ought not to go up there, and depreciate the value 
of real estate, I took Mr. Curtis’s advice, and didn’t go into law. 
I found that the responsibility fell on me. The old inhabitants 
had kind of given it up. They had fought it in old times, and con- 
sidered that they had fought it enough. Mr. Harris said he had 
fought them out as long as he could. When I found that I had 
got to go to law with a rich corporation, who rather seek law than 
otherwise, because they have their counsel paid all the time, I 
thought I had better not touch it. My remonstrance against their 
extending their works on Prince Street is on file in the City Goyv- 
ernment. — 

@. Did Mr. Curtis give you an opinion on the law of that ques- 
tion? A. Mr. Curtis was not my counsel at that time. It was 
about another matter that he gave me that advice. It was twelve 
years ago that I wanted to put on an injunction. I thought they 
had no business to come there, and destroy the value of my pro- 
perty, as I knew they would, and as they have. But I found the 
- laboring oar was on me, and I had got to get the testimony and 
put it in; and I well knew these rich corporations understand the 
law pretty well, and they had their counsel. This gentleman (Mr. 
Jewell) was counsel for them then. 
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Mr. JeEwety. Not at that time. 

Witness. Yes, you was. Then I petitioned to have the City 
stop their building up there; but Mr. Holbrook (he was one of the 
Aldermen then) came down to see me, and said the petition would 
be put on file. It is on file, probably, and will be kept there. 


Cross-EHxamined by Mr. Jewell. 


Q@. Do you think the removal of the gas works now would 
restore the same class of population that you say used to be there 
twenty or thirty years ago? A. No, I suppose not. 

@. You don’t suppose that taking them away would remove the 
Trish population away from there? A. No, sir. 

@. Then you don’t think your house would be worth double, if 
the gas works merely were taken away from there? A. Well, 
pretty much the whole of the City of Boston is occupied for some- 
thing. There is a perfect blank. I call it my park. When they 
want to tax me for my place, I tell them of the nice park I have in 
front of my house. 

@. You don’t think your house would double in value merely 
from taking away the Gas Company’s Works? A. Yes, I do. 
There is no place in Boston where property is worth so little as at — 
the North End. The Gas Company has been steadily decreasing 
the value of it, whereas in other sections of the city it has been 
rising. © 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Did you buy before the Gas Company went 
there or after? A. I bought my place before the Gas Company 
came up on Prince Street. | 

Q, Not before the Gas Company was established there? A. Oh, 
no: I am not an old man enough for that. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) If the Gas Company keep on making 
their aggressions, what will be the effect of them? A. They will 
have the whole of the North End to Hanover Street, if they go on 
as they have since I have been there. 

@. What effect will that have on property? A. It makes a 
perfect blank, except what they use themselves. 


iid 
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Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Is there any greater deterioration there 
than there would be, if there was a large iron foundry there, simi- 
lar to those at East Boston? <A. I shouldn’t think iron works 
would be so bad as that. I don’t know. Iam not a critic. The 
gentlemen asked me to come and testify after you had had these 
scientific gentlemen, and I didn’t want to; for I am not scientific. 
I know only so far as I am concerned. I beg to be understood, I 
believe these gas works are managed as well as they can be. I 
don’t believe there is anything that could be done to make them 
better that they wouldn’t do. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) The influx of the Irish population is 
owing to the deterioration of the property, isn’t it? -A. The tend- 
ency was that way when I moved there, although there were a great 
many respectable people living there. But there were a great many 
laborers employed by the Gas Company, and they live as near as 
they can. They get houses, they let out rooms, and they pay for 
what they get; and the tendency is to-locate as near the gas works 
as they can. 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. On Sheafe 
Street. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Coal and wood. 

@. How near do you live to the Boston Gas Works? A. I 
should think two hundred or three hundred feet, perhaps, from 
some part of their premises. Considerable further from the works, 
— from the chimney. 

@. Do you own real estate there? .A. No, I don’t. 

@. In your judgment what is the effect of the gas works there? 
A. I think it is decidedly deleterious to real estate in the vicinity 
of the gas works. . 

@. Can you give the Committee any statistics in regard to the 
depreciation of the value of real estate, or any information, com- 
paring the past and present value of real estate? A. Well, the 

16 
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depreciation has not been so great as it might have been otherwise. 
As real estate in other parts of the city has been increasing for 
several years, the real estate at the North End has about held its 
own, ¢s a general thing. But round in the vicinity of the gas 
works, I should say that real estate had been gradually depreciating. 

@. How much, sir? A. Well, there is one piece of real estate 
that is in about the middle of Sheafe Street, that was sold a short 
time since, and it didn’t bring within thirty per cent. of what it 
was worth eight or ten years ago. 

@. Was that depreciation caused by the gas works, in your 
judgment? A. Well, yes; directly and indirectly. The effect has 
been to crowd out respectable people from the vicinity of the gas 
house, and a different class has taken their place. The tendency 
has been to drive the most respectable part of the citizens from 
the North End. 

Q. So that those who live near by are those employed in the 
gas house? A. Yes; anda different class of people from those 
who formerly lived there. 

@. In your judgment, if the gas works were to be removed, 
would it tend to increase the value of real estate? A. I think it 
would, decidedly. 

Q@. Have the gas works recently purchased any real estate in 
that vicinity? A. Yes, sir; they have recently purchased a large 
tract. 

Q. How noah that affect the value of real estate? A. Well, the 
more they occupy there the more it must depreciate. The farther 
they extend, the more it must affect the value of real estate, 
- evidently. 

@. Is there any other deleterious effect from the presence of the 
gas works there, from dirt, or anything else? A. Well, the smoke 
and fine dust that we all experience who live in the vicinity of the 
gas works. 

@. Will you tell the Committee how that affects you? A. Well, 
it is something of the nature of lampblack, — very fine ; but it is 
sure to find its way through the windows, when the wind is in a 
certain direction. 

@. It injures your carpets and so on, does it? .A. Yes; and 
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particularly washing days. I hear of it from my wife more than 
any other way in that respect,—that they have to wash their 
clothes over a second time. 

Q. Are there many complaints in the neighborhood that you 
know of? A. I don’t know that there is anything particular. It 
is an old subject. We all understand at the North End, that the 
gas house is a nuisance there. That is well understood, and to 

the point, I think. 

. Q. Have you any other information on the subject you can give 
the Committee? A. I don’t think of anything in particular. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Are you one of the Assessors this year? 
A. I am, this year. 

Q. I suppose this fact is true, that property at the North End, 
whether in the vicinity of the gas works or not, has not increased 
very much the past ten or fifteen years, —on Salem Street, and 
through there? A. That is very evident. 

@. Now, how does the price of real estate, where the direct influ- 
ence of the gas works is felt, compare with the price of real estate 
in other parts of North End, where the occupancy of the real estate 
has remained about the same as it was ten or fifteen years ago? 
A. There has been such a scarcity of houses for the last few years, . 
that there are hardly any houses there to let: everything is taken 
up. What it would have been, if the gas house had not been there, 
I cannot tell. The probability is that the North End would have 
been growing, instead of deteriorating. 

@. Let me ask you this question, then: How far does the dust 
and offensive peculiarities of the gas works extend beyond the 
works? A. That is more than I can tell. 

@. How far do you live from where the dust arises? A. From 
the nearest chimney—TI never measured it: it is merely guess- 
work —it may be three hundred feet. 

@. From people living how far from the gas works have you 
heard complaints in relation to the dust, and about the gas works 
being a nuisance? A. That is a hard question to answer. I have 
not been round to post myself up in that respect. I know it is 
generally understood that the gas works are anything but comfort- 
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able to those who live in the vicinity; but how far from the gas 
works they may have that effect, I won’t say. Of course there are 
others who live further from the gas works who probably could 
answer that question better. 

@. I suppose, as a matter of fact, nobody would have the gas 
works located next to his dwelling-house for the sake of the benefit 
that would accrue. What I want -to get at is, how far back the 
injurious effects of the works are felt? A. Since this question has 
been agitated, I have conversed with a few who live on Salem 
Street. That is more than twice as far from the works as I live, 
and I think they don’t experience this fine dust particularly, that I 
have referred to. I think they have not experienced any incon- 
venience from it. 

(, How does the value of real estate on Salem Street and Char- 
ter Street compare with the value of real estate (I mean the same 
class of property) on Sheafe Street, and the streets immediately 
adjacent to the gas works. A. I think that, coming from the gas 
works, real estate would be growing higher all the time. I know 
up at the corner of Hull and Snowhill Streets there was a piece of 
property that the party found a good deal of fault about the valua-' 
tion of. He told me he would sell it for a $1.25 a foot, and I tried 
to sell it to the Gas Company, —I thought I might speculate a lit- 
tle upon it, — but they wouldn’t give me even that much; whereas, 
it would be worth two dollars a foot, if it was not for the gas 
’ works. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) There are about two hundred acres, we 
will say, of the State lands on the Back Bay. Now, place gas 
works, of the magnitude of those at the North End, in the neigh- 
borhood of Commonwealth Avenue, would the State be able to sell 
any more of those lands, and would not all the estates that are now 
there be depreciated very largely in value? A. There is no doubt 
about that. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Would not the effect be the same, if a 
large iron foundry, with tall chimneys, were erected there? <A. 
Yes, I presume it would. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Would not glass works, like those over to 
East Cambridge, be equally objectionable as gas works? A. I 
don’t think they would. There, one difficulty is we smell the gas, 
which is offensive. 

(). There would be the same dust, wouldn’t there? A. I pre- 
sume, if they used the same quantity of coal, they would make 
dust. I think it would be just in proportion to the quantity of 
coal they might use, compared with the gas works. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Charter Street, North Bennet Street and 
Salem Street, in the character of the occupancy of the dwelling- 
houses, was originally about the same as on Sheafe Street and 
Prince Street, — that is, fifteen or twenty years ago? A. Prince 
Street was in its prime before I lived at the North End. 

@. I mean, before the gas works began to have much effect there? 
A. I think Prince Street has been deteriorating more than almost 
any other street at the North End. 

Q. How long have you lived there? A. About fifteen years. 

@. Go back fifteen years. At that time, what was the character 
of the occupancy on Sheafe Street, Hull Street, Salem Street and 
North Bennet Street? A. I should think there was not much dif- 
ference. Sheafe Street and the head of Salem Street were consid- 
ered the best parts of North End. 

Q. How does the value of real estate on those streets now com- 
pare with its value on Sheafe Street and Hull Street, down near the 
gas works, where their immediate influence has been felt? If you 
appraised the property for taxation on North Bennet Street, Salem 
Street and Charter Street, how would you appraise it, compared 
with property of the same character on Hull Street, Sheafe Street 
and Snowhill Street, down in the immediate vicinity of the gas 
works? A. I can’t tell, precisely. There would be a difference in 
the style of houses, —a very great difference. As for the land, that 
we appraise separate. Until we got up near the gas house, there 
wouldn’t be much difference, equally well situated. 

(). Supposing you took a lot on Salem Street or North Bennet 
Street, and appraised it at $1.50 a foot; and took a lot at the foot 
of Hull or Sheafe Street, close by the gas works, what would you 
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appraise it at? A. I don’t think we made very much difference, 
where the house was equally well situated. We wouldn’t make 
much difference until we got up within a few hundred feet of the 
gas works. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) When you say ‘‘ we,” you mean the Assess- 
ors, in making your valuation? A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you mean by ‘a few hundred feet”? ‘Two or three 
hundred feet? Up as nearas you are? A. Yes. I know that the 
valuation of property along there has’ been decreasing. Almost 
every year we take off a few hundred dollars. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) When you get within two or three hundred 
feet, what would be the difference? A. I think you could post 
yourself much better by referring to the books. There are the fig- 
ures. ‘They will speak for themselves. You can follow the books 
right through. We go through one side of a street, and then the 
other, and follow down. You can trace the whole thing out in 
every street. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Do you remember what you taxed the Gas 
Company’s property at? A. No, I don’t. It was increased in 
value in the full board. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Didn’t you assess those estates on the east 
side of Prince street, next adjacent to where the gas works now 
are, at about $2.50 a foot? A. That was not taken by me. Mr. 
Fessenden took that part. 

Q. Does it not come within your knowledge, that it was assessed 
at about $2.50 a foot? A. It was a pretty nice point to know how 
to tax the Gas Company, — whether to tax it for what it is worth 
for the present purpose, or for some other purpose. We had to fix 
that up the best way we could. If we fixed the value upon what 
it would bring, if we put-it into the market to be used for the same 
purpose that it is now occupied for, it would bring a very big 
price. 

@. You understand, then, that the value of the real estate has 
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decreased very much for building purposes, while it has increased 
in value for the purpose of gas works? A. Yes, sir. . 

@. And it has not depreciated for mechanical purposes? A. No, 
not particularly, I should suppose. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Suppose the gas works were moved out of 
that neighborhood, and the manufacture of gas prohibited there, 
what would be the effect upon that portion of the city, either in the 
character of the occupancy of the dwelling-houses, the character of 
the business carried on there, or the increased value of property ? 
A. Well, I think it would give an impetus to various kinds of 
business. If it wasn’t for the gas works, I think they might tear 
that hill down, the same as they have torn down Fort Hill, and 
there would be great improvements made there. The North End 
is so run down, it is very hard telling how soon it would increase 
in value; but the tendency would be, I think, instead of running 
down, to run up, if it was not for the gas works. 

Q. What is the depth of water off those wharves there? A. There 
is abundance of water. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Suppose the Gas Company were to build 
a continuous block of model lodging houses upon Snowhill Street, 
so as to stop up that gap there, would not that protect Sheafe 
Street, and the streets round about there, to a considerable extent, 
from the fine crock and dust? A. I think not, because the chim- 
neys are so tall that the west wind would bring it over them, unless 
you built your houses higher than the chimneys. 

Q. Is it your idea that you get the dust from the top of the 
chimney? A. I never studied into that matter. I know it comes 
from your premises. 

@. Didn’t you have a lucifer match factory there? A. There 
used to be one there. | 

@. There is another factory there now, isn’t there? A. There 
is a tin shop there. 

@. They make smoke, don’t they? A. Not but very little. 
They use hard coal. 

@. There are other factories all about there, —in Charlestown 
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Street, for instance. A. That is a good deal farther off. That is 
a different part of the city. It is up near the depots. There are 
a good many manufactories there. 

@. Wouldn’t the property round about the jail in Cambridge 
Street rise in value, for dwellings, if the jail were removed? A. I 
think it would be no disadvantage, at any rate. Still, I think that 
is not a parallel case, by any means. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If property at the North End has been 
depreciating, as you say, for forty years, on account of the gas 
works being located there, if they had not been there during 
these forty years, would not the high land there and the sea view 
have attracted a class of houses to the North End, for dwellings, 
costing from $20,000 to $30,000? And, if so, what would have 
been the effect upon the class of houses erected upon the lower 
territory? Would it not have induced others to build houses of 
$10,000 and $5,000 in value? In this way, you can get at what 
the depreciating influence of the gas works has been there for forty 
years. A. If it had not been for the gas works, I think a good 
class of houses would have been put up at the North End; and it 
would have been one of the most pleasant parts of the city. I 
have no doubt that the downfall of the North End can be traced to 
the gas works. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What do you trace the downfall in the 
value of the property on Fort Hill to? A. I have never studied 
into that subject. 

@. Until it began to be used for stores, didn’t it depreciate as 
much as Copp’s Hill? A. Well, the Irish worked in there. 

Q. Isn’t it that that does it, instead of the Gas Company? A. 
I think the gas works crowded out our best citizens, and it has 
given room for the Irish to take their places. 

(). There were no gas works to crowd them out on Fort Hill, 
were there? A. That can be traced to another cause, probably. 

Q. Were not the dwellings on Fort Hill much more elegant and 
expensive than ever Copp’s Hill had? A. I can recollect when it 
was a very nice place there. 
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@. Wasn’t that the court end of the town a hundred years ago? 
A. I think not so much as the North End was. 

@. Early, Copp’s Hill was among the best parts of the town, 
wasn’t it? .A4. Yes, sir; North Square in particular. 

@. Don’t you remember structures on Fort Hill as elegant as 
there are on the top of Beacon Street? A. I know there were a 
great many very fine residences there, and it was a very respecta- 
ble place. 

@. Would not the same causes that depreciated the value of 
property on Fort Hill depreciate the property on Copp’s Hill, 
without the gas works? A. I think there is double the territory 
at the North End there is on Fort Hill. 

@. Has not Salem Street very largely depreciated in the charac- 
ter of its population within twenty years? A. I should say it had, 
considerably. | 

@. Has not Hanover Street depreciated in the same manner? 
A, Business has worked in there. It used to be occupied for 
dwelling-houses: it is now used for stores. 

@. Have not the streets at the North End, at a distance from 
the gas works, all depreciated in the character of their population? 
_ A. I should say they had. 

@. Have those streets depreciated more than Fort Hill had 
three or four years ago, prior to the time they began to make the 
improvements there? A. At Fort Hill they are nearly all foreign- 
ers, and they are not at the North End. 

Q. Then the North End has not depreciated so much as Fort 
Hill? A. No; not taking the whole. 

@. Is not the Gas Company’s property appraised very much 
higher than the other property at the North End? A. I think, 
when we figured up on the value, we did appraise it more. ‘The 
fact is, it is all guess-work,—the whole thing,—so far as the 
value of the property there is concerned. 

@. As a matter of fact, you value the land in one sum and the 
structures in another, don’t you? You have to, by law? dA. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Didn’t you value the land very much higher than anybody’s 
else in the neighborhood? A. I think we did. 

17 
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@. Suppose these works to be driven away, would the aggregate 
valuation of Ward Two be diminished thereby or increased? A. I 
think it would be increased, from the fact that I think it would 
bring in there a new impetus. 

Q@. What? A. Particularly for dwellings. 

Q. Do you think the character of the population would improve? 
val pd BGP 

@. What causes would operate there that did not operate on 
Fort Hill? A. Perhaps I ought to qualify that by saying, if the 
gas works had not been there. At the present time, things are so 
deteriorated, it is hard telling what would be the result. 

@. Suppose the gas works were discontinued to-day, is there 
anything that would operate to increase the value of Ward Two 
more than there was in operation to increase the value of Fort 
Hill? A. So far as regards the comparison between Fort Hill and 
North End, I don’t know much about it. 

@. Would not that property, if given up for the purpose of mak- 
ing gas, be necessarily used for some other mechanical purpose? 
A. I think it is more than an even chance that it would be, 
particularly down where they are located. 

@. Is there any probability that, if the gas works were discon- 
tinued, anything less objectionable would take their place? A. 
Yes, sir. I think there are various kinds of mechanical business 
that would not be so objectionable, 

@. But the population collected around them would be working 
people only, wouldn’t they? A. It rather looks at the present 
time as though they would. But, if they commenced putting up 
good buildings there, if they should be disposed to use some capi- 
tal there, instead of going to the South End, they might build it 
up. 

@. Is there anything to induce people to put good buildings 
there? A. There isn’t, now, 

(). Anything more than to put good buildings on the whole line 
of Commercial Street? A. I think there is; because there is no 
more pleasant part of Boston than at the North End, if everything 
was pleasantly situated. 

@. Is there anything to induce the erection of good buildings 
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there, more than there was to keep the good buildings that were 
erected on Fort Hill, High Street and Purchase Street? -A. I think 
there is. 

@. What is it? A. In the first place, there are stores all round 
the hill, and there are five foreigners on the same territory to one 
at the North End. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) It is not many years since the land in 
the rear of the State House was vacant, — few buildings upon it, 
and but few on Beacon Street. Suppose one-quarter of the fami- 
lies on Fort Hill had bought the Beacon Street land, and in the 
rear of the State House, and left Fort Hill, and the houses they 
left were taken by Irish families, would not the fact that quarter 
of the houses were occupied by Irish families have driven out the 
remainder of the aristocracy very rapidly, and left the whole of 
Fort Hill to the Irish population? A. There is no doubt about 
that. That has been just the effect there at the North End. When 
a North End man, who had lived there for years, had given up 
his house and moved to the South End, the probability was that 
some foreigner would step in and take his place; and that, per- 
haps, would drive out somebody else next to this house. 

@. Your experience is that that did take place on Fort Hill, — 
as Irish families came in, American families left? -A. There is no 
doubt that was the cause of Fort Hill running down as it did. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Suppose we reverse that supposition, and 
suppose that a few of the people now living on Mt. Vernon Street _ 
should leave, and the Irish come in, what would be the effect pro- 
duced by that on the remaining families on Mt. Vernon Street? 
A. It would depend a good deal upon the character of the fami- 
lies. I think they wouldn’t back out quite so easy. I think, if 
they should move in there, and there should be a dozen families in 
a house, that they would finally rout them. 

@. Then it follows, as a general proposition, that where the 
Irish population come in, the others move away; and the value of 
the land diminishes, don’t it? A. I think it is very apt to be so. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) And the cause that brings the Irish 
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population here is at the root of it, after all, is it not? A. Yes: 
that is so. | 

@. Have you any doubt, that, whatever may be the cause of the 
depreciation of real estate in other parts of the city, the deprecia- 
tion of the value of land immediately round the gas works, at the 
North End, is due to the gas works being there? A. I think that 
is well understood. ‘That is my opinion. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Notwithstanding the dust and other incon- 
veniences, you have not seen fit to move away? A. That is a 
fact. 

Q. Yon can stand it? A. I can stand it: I am not there much ; 
but my wife has done her best to get me away from the North 
End, but I have strong attractions there. We have some east 
winds, and then we ain’t troubled so much. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Are the winds that trouble you any worse 
than the southwest winds down on Commonwealth Avenue? Avi 
should hope they weren’t. 
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. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. Sheafe Street. 
. And what is your occupation? A. Crockery ware. 

. Do you own any real estate on Sheafe Street? A. Yes, sir. 
. How much do you own? A. I own the house I occupy. 

. How near are you to the gas works? A. About as near as 
from here to the further side of Court Street, corner of the Avenue. 
Something more than a stone’s throw, — a stone and a half throw, 
— to touch the gas works: I am not speaking of the centre. 

@. What is the effect of the gas works on the value of real 
estate? A. I think it has been very injurious indeed. I went to 
board on that street in 1828, and have been there almost all the 
time since, — not all the time. 

(). Have you been conversant with the value of real estate dur- 
ing that time? A. Yes, sir: I have. 

@). How great has been the depreciation? A. Well, it is a very 
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difficult question to answer; because, since I have been acquainted 
there, real estate would necessarily have advanced very much ordi- 
narily, as it has in other parts of the city. The more proper 
question is, How much has it prevented the advance of real estate ? 

@. Well, answer that question. A. That is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. I have reflected upon it. The house I occupy, I 
think I gave $6,500 for. I believe the Assessors value it as high 
as they can, and I think they value it at $5,500. I think that 
house would be worth to me to-day, as a dwelling-house, had the 
gas-house, perhaps, not been there, or had not something occurred 
to prevent the North End going forward, from $10,000 to $12,000. 

Q. If the gas works should be removed, would it tend to increase 
the value of real estate there? A. I think so, sir. 

@. Whether or not it would bring:a better class of population 
there, on the whole? A. It would have retained a better class of 
population, decidedly ; and would have largely brought in a better 
class. . 

@. Supposing the gas works to be removed, do you think it 
would bring in a better class of people? A. Well, the gas works 
are a great nuisance, sir, in that section of the city, with the dust 
and smell, continually, to everybody, and particularly to persons 
in poor health. I experience it in my. own family. 

@). Are you annoyed by the dust? A. Oh, yes, sir. 

@. How does it annoy you and your family? -A. When clothes 
are put out to dry, it frequently covers them with smut, so much 
as to oblige us to take them in, and wash them over again. If a 
front window is open on Sheafe Street, and a lady is sewing, fre- 
quently, (especially when the wind is ina particular direction,) the 
fine dust and stuff will come in, and cover up the cloth, so as to 
appear very readily ; so much so that we have to close the win- 
dows, even in warm weather. That is what I meant by saying they 
were injurious to health. Of course that dust must be inhaled. 

@. Have you felt it injurious to your own health? A. My 
mother-in-law has been troubled with asthma for many years; 
she is now probably near her end; and for years she has com- 
plained of that gas house as a great nuisance to her, from the dust 
and smell. 
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@. How does the smell affect you? -A. It is very offensive, at 
times. It is like the gas you inhale sometimes from a coal stove. 
At other times, not so much so. 

@. What class of people has the erection of the gas house 
brought into the houses immediately round the gas house? A. At 
the present time, I should say they were a lower class of people, — 
what we would call a common class of people, directly round the 
gas house. 

@. Have you any doubt that the depreciation in the real estate 
in that vicinity is owing to the gas house? A. I have no doubt 
that has been a very important cause of its depreciation: I am 
not willing to say that it is the only cause. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Jewell. 


.Q. Was there any cause at work on Fort Hill that did not 
operate equally on Copp’s Hill? A. Well, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the causes there to answer the question. — 

@. Within your remembrance, did not that property on Fort 
Hill contain some of the finest houses in the city? A. Yes, sir. 
Once, when I was clerk with Mr. Briggs, I lived with him there. _ 

@. And there were very expensive and costly houses there? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they all ceased to contain American occupants, fell into 
the hands of the Irish, and depreciated very largely in value? 
A. I think so. 

@. Is not the laboring population on Fort Hill much greater 
than on Copp’s Hill? A. I should think it very likely. I presume 
there are a great many very respectable families residing at the 
North End. 

(. Were not Federal Street, High Street and South Street all 
affected in the same way? A. It is too large a question for me to 
answer without looking into the matter. I should want to take 
time to examine it. 

@. Salem Street has depreciated within yourmemory? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That is without the range of the immediate effects of the 
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gas works? A. No, sir. Salem Street running from Hanover to 
Charter Street, and the gas works continually pouring out their 
nuisances right on the line, it is entirely impossible to protect 
Salem Street from them. 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you live? A. On Charter 
Street. 

@. How long have you lived there? A. Thirty years. 

@. What is your occupation? A. I am not in business now. 

@. Are you one of the Assessors? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then you are acquainted with the value of real estate in the . 
neighborhood of the gas works, are you? A. Yes. 

@. In your judgment, what is the effect of the gas works upon 
the value of real estate in that vicinity? A. I think it is depreciat- 
ing in its general effect. ‘That is one of the causes which has oper- 
ated to depreciate it. 

@. Can you form any estimate of the depreciation? A. Well, 
it would be only a random guess. I should suppose, however, that 
in the immediate vicinity of the gas house, say within a square 
immediately adjoining it, it would not be far out of the way to say 
-it had depreciated from that cause probably ten per cent. Other 

causes have operated ; but that, I should say, had depreciated it as 
much as ten per cent. in the immediate vicinity,—on Sheafe 
Street, in particular. 

@. In your judgment, if the gas works were to be removed, 
would it tend to increase the value of real estate? A. It is rather 
hard telling what would be the effect of a change of that kind. 
Building materials are so high now that it might be some little 
time before it would increase. 

@. Would it in the long run? A. I think it would in time. 

@. How near are you to the gas works? A. I can’t tell the 
exact distance ; probably an eighth of a mile. 

@. Are you so near as to be annoyed by the dust and smell? 
A. That side of the hill, the gas dust doesn’t reach so very much. 
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We have something of it, but very little that is troublesome. We 
are not materially troubled. 

Q. What is the effect of the gas works extending their domain? 
A. Well, sir, I don’t know as I could tell that, because it has not 
extended sufficiently of late to make any material difference ; but 
I suppose the nearer you approach any dwelling-house the greater 
the difficulty would be from the gas house. By pulling down one 
house, the smell of the gas would extend to the next one a little 
more. 

@. What has been the effect of the gas house in regard to the 
character of the population there? A. Well, I think that is one of 
the effects it has had—it has driven the better class away. Of 
course, there are some other causes for that; but I think that was 
the primary cause of driving off the best class of citizens from that 
portion of the city. ; 

@. The employees of the gas house, I suppose, have .to live 
there? A. Well, they do. I don’t know whether it is absolutely 
necessary they should live within a stone’s throw or not, but they 
do. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If the gas works had not been located 
where they are, would the real estate in that neighborhood have 
kept pace with the increased value of real estate in other parts of 
the city during this year and last, more especially this year, 1866? 
A. I don’t think it would in the same ratio; not to the same 
extent. It would probably have rather advanced, but not to the 
same extent that it has in other portions of the city. 

@. I don’t mean in the same ratio with Summer Street, where it 
is so attractive for stores, but taking the city in general? A. I 
don’t think it would quite to that extent that it has in the major 
part of the city, but it would to some extent. The narrow streets 
of the North End is one reason why it would not have advanced at 
the same rate. 


Cross-ecamined by Mr. Jewell. 


@. What proportion of the territory of Ward Two do you think 
the gas works cover? It is a small portion compared with the rest 
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of the real estate in Ward Two, isn’t it? A. Well, their works 
cover about three acres, — very near that, the whole. I can’t tell 
what the whole ward is. 

@. Don’t you appraise the property of the gas works much 
higher than you appraise the other property in the ne oR 
A. No, sir: I should think not. 

Q. Somewhat higher, don’t you? A. We may appraise it a lit- 
tle higher, possibly, — a little. 

@. About how many acres should you judge there were in the 
present boundaries of Ward Two? A. I should say there were 
twenty. It is mere guess-work. [The ward was pointed out to 
the witness on the map of Boston.| It is a much larger territory 
than I thought. There may be one hundred and fifty acres. 

@. What is the total valuation of the real estate of Ward Two 
this year? A. I am not able to tell you. The last time that I 
knew what it was, was under the old arrangement, before the boun- 
dary was altered. It was then about thirteen millions. Now the 
territory is doubled, and it must be, probably, about thirty millions, 
at a guess. I have not seen the books footed up, and don’t know. 

@. What is the valuation of the real estate of the gas works in 
Ward Two? A. Not far from $1,200,000, I think; I am not pos- 
itive. 

@. You say that the depreciation of property, about one square 
distance from the gas works, in your judgment is ten per cent. ? 
A. Yes, sir: I should say, to the extent of one square adjoining, it 
was ten per cent., or near that. 

@. The territory occupied by the Gas Company, if it is three 
acres, is about one fiftieth part of the whole ward. A. I remember 
pretty near their quantity of land to be three acres. 

@. That would be one fiftieth part of the whole territory 
of the ward, if there are one hundred and fifty acres in the ward? 
A. That is a mere guess: I can’t say, sir. 

Q. That being valued at $1,200,000, if the rest of the ward was 
valued as the Gas Company’s land is, it would be sixty millions 
instead of thirty, wouldn’t it? A. I supposed, when you asked me 
of the relative value, that you referred to the value of the land. The 
works upon the land, as more expensive, of course should be valued 
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higher than an ordinary dwelling-house. There are expensive 
works on this land, but the land itself we reckon at about $2.00 a 
foot; and I think that the land on most of the streets round there 
would average that. There are many streets where it wouldn’t sell 
for a dollar. 

Q. Where is that? .A. The City sold some on Salutation Street, 
I believe, recently, for a dollar, and that was in the immediate 
neighborhood of the wharves. 

@. What other streets have a low valuation of the land? A. On 
Henchman Street, I don’t think you could sell the land for a dollar. 

@. Are there many parts of the ward where land is as low as a 
dollar a foot? A. No, sir; there are not. 

@. Or $1.25? A. There are considerable many streets where it 
is as low as $1.25. ) 

@. And very many where it is as low as $1.50? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is not the land about the Gas Company’s works, then, more 
valuable than the majority of the landin Ward Two? A. Well, it 
might be, because a large part of it is pretty near deep water. The 
value of land on Hanover Street is from $4.00 to $5.00 a foot. 

@. But the land immediately about the Gas Company’s works is 
a good deal more valuable than the land in a great many other 
streets in Ward Two? A. I don’t think it is now, sir. 

@. You assessed the estates that the Gas Company have bought, 
but have not yet used, at $2.50 a foot, didn’t you. A. No, sir. 

Q. How high? A. It varies from $1.25 to $1.75. 

Q. Is not that on the opposite side of the street? A. No, sir. 
Well, it is across the little narrow lane which runs from Snowhill 
Street to Prince Street, but not across the street. 

@. Don’t you recollect that you assessed the new purchase of the 
Gas Company, on Prince Street and Snowhill Street, —the land 
where the houses stood, which they have not yet occupied, or had 
not then, — at $70,000? .A. We assessed those, all separate houses, 
the same as they were before the Gas Company bought them. 

@. Was not the aggregate about $70,000? A. I never footed it 
up: I don’t know what the amount was. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You mean that the houses and land were 
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assessed separately? A. I mean that the houses and land were 
assessed separate. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) I am-asking about the $70,000. <A. I 
don’t know what the whole amount was, — whether it was $50,000 
or $70,000. 

Q. You took the same valuation as last year? A. Very nearly. 
There was a trifling depreciation on some houses, but no great. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) How long have you been an Assessor? A. 
Eleven years. 

@. How long have you resided there? A. Thirty years and six 
months. 

Q@. What was the effect of the gas works when they first began 
to manufacture gas, if you can remember back thirty years? A. I 
didn’t experience any injurious effect from them, for a period of five 
or six years from the time I first moved there. 

@. Did you hear any complaints in the earlier years of the estab- 
lishment of the works there? A. Yes, sir: I did about that time. 
I don’t know precisely what time they commenced. 

@. And have these complaints increased as the gas works have 
increased? A. Yes, sir: I think so. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If gas works of the magnitude of those 
at the North End were placed upon Charles Street, what, in your 
judgment, would be the depreciation in the value of real estate on 
Beacon Street and Beacon Hill? A. Well, sir, I should think it 
would depreciate it one-half. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) In the appraisal you have placed on 
the gas works, you have not simply estimated the land, but the 
value of their buildings and machinery? A. The buildings, and 
whatever stands on the ground, which comprehends the retorts, — a 
large number of them, —and all the structures. 

@. So that, in taking the amount for which the gas works are 
taxed, with reference to the total taxation of that section, you 
take into consideration, not simply the land, but all those valuable 
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structures on the land? dA. Yes, sir. If my memory serves me, 
we valued the land and buildings, structures, retorts and all, at 
about $7.50 a foot, upon one square of about two acres. The 
wharf property, I think, does not amount to so much as that. 

@. You have been asked by Mr. Jewell in regard to the lower 
valuation of land in that vicinity. Whether or not the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the gas works, if the gas works were removed, 
would be more valuable in itself than the land which you have said 
was taxed at $1.00 and $1.25? A. I think, if the gas works were 
out of the way, there would be no land round there but could be 
sold for $2.00 a foot. 

@. It would be twice as valuable as the land now assessed at a 
dollar? A. I think so, sir. I remember that, about 1836, there 
was some land sold for building purposes on Charter Street. I 
can’t remember exactly what it sold for, but I think $1.124 a foot, 
a part of it; and $1.25, another part. I recollect that, in 1866, 
some land was sold within two hundred feet of that, on the same 
side of the street, at auction, for 53 or 524 cents a foot. The 
estates were so near together that that would afford a comparison. 
The last sale was at auction; the sale made in 1836 was a private 
sale. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Do you know any other place in the City 
of Boston, where gas works could be placed, where they would not 
injure the inhabitants, and deteriorate the value of property? A. 
I do not, sir. 

@. Wouldn’t they be equally injurious anywhere in the city? 
A. I think they would. — 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) That is, inside the city? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Is there any place in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton where they could be placed, to your knowledge, without depre- 
ciating the value of property? A. I don’t think there is, in the 
city proper. In East Boston, there is Breed’s Island, that perhaps 
it wouldn’t injure quite so much. 

Q. Is there any place within three or four miles of the City of 
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Boston, where gas works could be built, where property would not 
be injured by them? A. I don’t think of any, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) I suppose if they were located on 
vacant land, where there was not a large number of people round, 
they would injure property less than where the population is 
thick? A. If there was.a sparse population, of course it would 
injure it less than where the population was thick. 


@. (By the Chairman.) I suppose, if the gas works were 
removed three or four miles from the city, upon a farm, where the 
land is sold by the acre, the depreciation would not be so much? 
A. I suppose not, if you’put them on land that was only good to 
raise grass for milch cows. 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You live in Boston, I believe? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Gas fitting, and dealing in gas 
fixtures. 

Q@. Whereabouts is your store? A. 350 and 352 Washington 
Street. 

@. That is in the neighborhood of Boylston Street? A. Yes, 
sir; about five rods this side of Boylston Market. 

@). Have you a water gauge for measuring the pressure of gas? 
A. Yes, sir: we have it for our own convenience, to test burners, 
&¢c.; to know what pressure we are testing them under. 

@. Have you taken any observations of the pressure of gas 
lately? A. I have. 

Q@. Will you please give them to the Committee, if you have any 
memorandum of them? A. Tuesday, Dec. 4, at four o’clock, 
P.M., the pressure was 22 inches; at five and six o’clock, 1 inch. 
Wednesday, 5th, at eleven o’clock, 2% inches; one o’clock, the 
same ; five o’clock, 14 inches; quarter past six, 14; quarter past 
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ten in the evening, 24. Thursday, 6th, at twelve o’clock, it was 
22; at three o’clock, the same; ten minutes past six, 14; twenty- 
five minutes past eight in the evening, it was 2 inches. ‘To-day, 
the 7th, at nine o’clock, 22; one o’clock, 2%; five o’clock, 14; 
quarter past six, 14; 7.55, 1%. That is the latest information I 
can give you. 

@. Have you observed the gas burning late in the evening, 
eleven or twelve o’clock, with your eye? A. I have casually 
noticed it in my own house, in places of: business and public halls 
where I have been. 

@. How is the pressure late at night? A. Ishould say that the 
pressure late in the evening is very great. I can’t tell you from 
having tested it, but from observation, the pressure is very great. | 

@. So that a gas-burner, if lighted at six or seven o’clock, if not 
turned down, would blow? A. Yes, sir. I was called to look at — 
a room once, perhaps two or three years ago, where a gentleman ~ 
boarded in a hotel. I had done the work in that hotel, and I was 
sent for to look at the room. The gentleman occupying it went 
out in the early part of the evening, and turned the argand burner 
as low as he could and have any light. He didn’t come back until 
twelve o’clock, and then he couldn’t tell whether the bed-clothes 
‘were white or black. It was impossible for him to stay in the 
room. When I went in, in the morning, everything was as black 
as though it was hung in drapery. 

@. How would the pressure compare with the pressure on higher 
land? A. I suppose it would be greater. 

@. Do you know the proportion it rises? A. I do not. We 
test the gas for our own convenience, in testing burners. ‘That is 
why we have this gauge. . 

Q. Is the apparatus correct? A. I cannot say. It is correct 
as far as I know. It is the same apparatus we generally use, and 
what is generally used by people in our business. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Curtis. 


(. The reason why the pressure is so high in the daytime is 
because there are no lamps lighted to reduce it? A. I presume 
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so, sir. There is no doubt about it. It is not always so high in 
the daytime as I have got the register there for the last two or 
three days. 

Q. Every one of the figures you have given have been the high- 
est by daylight? A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is because there are no lamps burning? A. It is 
generally the lowest when we begin to light up in the evening ; 
after we have been lighted half an hour. 

@. After everybody else follows your example? A. I presume 
so, sir. It is very natural for people to light up when it becomes 
dark. 

@. As the lamps are put out, and the theatres close, then the 
pressure begins to increase again? A. I should suppose that 
would be the natural consequence. 

@. Whether the natural consequence or not, is it not so? 
A. Yes, sir, I believe so. It is, in my judgment. 

@. Then the pressure would not be higher later in the night 
than in the daytime? A. That would depend upon circumstances, 
I should think. | 

@. Should you suppose that the person you spoke of who left 
his room with the gas turned down was a careless or careful man? 
A. I don’t know him. He was a boarder there. 

Q. If he had left that burner with the cock open, and the gas not 
lighted, could he have lived in the room when he got back? A. I 
shouldn’t suppose he could, unless the room was well aired. 

@. That is an accident that sometimes happens in yen family. 
‘A. Yes, sir; very often. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) The light had been turned down, 
hadn’t it? A. So I understood. He didn’t tell me so. He 
represented to the landlord that it had been turned down to a blue 
light. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) I suppose the pressure is the greatest 
just before lighting, and in the evening ; when they begin to turn 
off the lamps in the stores and places of amusement? A. The 
pressure would increase very materially then. I have observed it 
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a great many times when I have been in halls and places near the 
Boston Theatre. Of course, when they begin to turn out their 
lights, the lights all over the neighborhood begin to come up. I 
can tell almost to a certainty when the theatres close, by the 
pressure on the gas. 

@. Isuppose the great pressure during the daytime is owing 
to the pressure required to force the gas to distant parts of the city 
through the pipes, and the very little consumption going on? A. 
That is what [ have supposed. : 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Can you give any opinion whether, under 
this pressure, gas escapes to any extent during the day? A. It 
depends a great deal upon the character of the fixtures, and how 
they are turned on and off. If the fixtures are perfect, then no 
gas escapes: if the fixtures are worn out, and the cocks get loose 
and used up, the gas is escaping continually. 

Q. If you put in new fixtures, and put them in properly, under 
this pressure, will gas escape to any extent? A. I should think not. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The gas would escape with a lower 
pressure, if the fixtures were imperfect? A. I should think not. 
The higher the pressure, the more gas would escape, of course. 

Q. But, if the fixtures were imperfect, the gas would escape? 
A. It would escape with any pressure, but the higher the pressure, 
the more would escape. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) You could regulate the pressure, for 
instance, over this table, by turning the cocks? A. You can turn 
the pressure from the burners. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If I was to settle my gas bill up to the 
first day of May, and then leave the city ; and come back the first 
day of October, and go on consuming the gas after I arrived at my 
house,— would not my next gas bill be greater than it would, if I 
had shut my gas off between the meter and the street? .A. When 
you goaway, you should always turn the gas off, and not have any 
come into the house. That is a precaution that I advise every one 
of my customers to take. I never connect a meter without leaving 
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a wrench to shut the gas off from the meter. That is a rule of 
the establishment ; and I always recommend my customers, if they 
have got any leaky fixtures that we cannot attend to the moment 
they come in, to go and turn off the gas, and keep it turned off in 
the daytime. 

Q. Don’t you think my bill would be less from the fact that I 
turned it off behind the meter? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Would not that depend upon the condition 
of the Chairman’s fixtures? A. To a great degree. Entirely upon | 
that. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If I was to burn my gas under a two 
and a half inch pressure, and was to turn the faucet, behind the 
meter, at an angle of forty-five degrees, would I not decrease my ~ 
bill thirty or thirty-five per cent., during the quarter? A. It should 
be reduced so. 

Q. It would be much more economical to the consumers of the 
city, if they were furnished with rich gas, and burned it under a 
low pressure? A. Yes, sir; very much. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Supposing the pressure in the street is 
indicated by the pressure gauge at two and a half inches, is there 
a pressure of two and a half inches as it comes out of the burners 
in this room? A. We should screw the apparatus on the nipple, 
not on the burner. The pressure would be the same, coming 
’ through the apparatus, on the nipple, as it is coming through the 
burner. 

Q. Could you burn such gas as is made in this city now at a 
pressure of two and a half inches? A. I should think it was too 
great a pressure. ‘ 

Q. It would smoke? A. It would smoke, and the gas would be 
wasted. 

@. Couldn’t you turn it off so it wouldn’t smoke? A. Then the 
pressure is reduced below two and a half. 

@. It would come through the cock still? A. Yes, sir. 

@. It is impossible to burn the gas with these common fish-tail 
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burners at a pressure of two and a half inches? A. I think it 1s, 
and consume the gas. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You mean, to burn it economically: 
not positively impossible? A. No, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Wave you been in the habit of personally 
visiting the premises when you put in gas fixtures? A. I very 
often do. It is not always that I do, because I have so many 
people to attend to. 

@. What has been the condition of the meters in those houses 
where you have been? A. It is no part of my business to inter- 
fere with the meters. Whenever I have been called upon to 
examine meters for any of my customers, I have declined. I have 
nothing to do with examining meters. That is a matter for the 
Gas Company. Whenever people come to me, and exclaim about 
their bills, I refer them to the Gas Company. That is no part of 
my business. 

@. Do you hear many complaints about the bills? A. Yes, sir. 
. Persons come in to make inquiries, particularly our customers. 

@. Are the meters generally, as you find them in buildings, well 
put up and in good condition, .A. They are generally well set. 
It depends upon the mechanic who makes the connections, whether 
the connections are perfect or not, Some of them are very im- 
perfectly made. 

@. Does the measurement of gas depend upon whether it is well 
done or not? A. I should think not, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Whenever you have sent customers with 
complaints to the Gas Company, haven’t you always found them 
perfectly ready to investigate the matter and do justice? A. Some- 
times they have, and sometimes they have reported that they could 
get no satisfaction. Sometimes they come in and say that they 
have had rather insulting answers, etc. 

@. You mean by that, they didn’t get their bills reduced, don’t 
you? A. I do, sir. i 

Q. But you never found that they declined to investigate a case? 
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A. I never went to the Gas Company with any complaint about my 
own bills. We settle anything they put before us. Sometimes we 
think they are pretty steep, but we don’t ask any questions: we go 
and pay them. The only experience I have had with the Gas Com- 
pany has been with my own bills: I never have gone there for 
anybody else, or gone with anybody. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If all the Gas Company’s meters in Bos- 
ton were set in an even temperature, say sixty-five degrees, would 
it not be more advantageous to the consumers of gas than having 
them set where hoar frost would form in the meter, if a dry 
meter; or, if a wet meter, the water would freeze? A. It would 
be undoubtedly better for the consumer. Sixty-five is higher than 
there is any need of having it. I think, when you get a tempera- 
ture too hot, it is not so economical as one a little cooler. The 
hotter you get gas the more expensive. But, when you put meters 
where it is so cold that hoar frost gets into them and fills them up, 
you can’t get any light. You see that in the street lamps in very 
cold weather. ‘They are not giving the light of a candle; some of 
them entirely gone out. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) That is in very cold weather? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you think that hoar frost remains in 
the pipes of our street lamps, where the pipe runs up an iron post, as 
it does, and diminishes the amount of gas we receive, below the 
amount we are charged with by the Company in the winter months, 
when it is at the freezing point? A. Yes, sir. 

@. It diminishes the light of the street lamps? <A. Yes, sir; 
very materially. 

@. And we don’t get what we pay for? A. I should say not, 
sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) You can’t help freezing it in cold weather, 
can you? A. Gas is freezable, sir; because it is a vapor, and, 
when it condenses, it turns to frost. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Do you believe it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the citizens of Boston to have a City Inspector of the 
Gas Company’s meters? A. I do. 

@. In your opinion, should the City of Boston have an Inspector 
exclusively to itself, who will give them all the information he may 
acquire in regard to the consumption of gas, the best kind of 
burners to be used, etc.? A. I believe it would be a judicious ex- 
penditure of money,— the salary of such an officer. I think it would 
be advantageous for the City of Boston to establish such an officer. 

@. And it should be done for their protection? A. It should be 
done for the protection of the citizens, and it would save all hard 
feelings, and a great deal of bickering for the Gas Company. I 
shouldn’t suppose the Gas Compauy would object to such a thing. 

@. What would be the value of such services? JI mean in what 
direction would the benefits accrue? What would be the duties 
such a man should perform? A. One of the things I would have 
him attend to, would be to look after the gas that the city pays for. 
I think that alone would save his salary in a year. The City is 
consuming a great deal of gas here, in the engine houses, in the 
Court House, in the Tombs, in the police stations, in one room 
and the entry of every school-house, and in various other places, 
that should be looked after. The City is an immense customer of 
the Boston Gas Light Company. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you believe we require such an 
Inspector, in order that the people should know the quality and 
illuminating power of the gas every day? A. I think it would be 
well to have such an officer. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) In what other respects, besides testing the 
gas and saving the waste, would such an officer be of advantage to 
the city? A. It would be an advantage to the citizen to go to this 
Inspector; and his business should be to go to his house, and 
examine his gas fixtures, — meter and everything, — see that they 
are right, and give him a certificate. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) When any complaint is made of a meter, 
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should it be the duty of the Inspector to go to the house and there 
inspect the meter, without taking it away? A. He might do it 
' there, or take it away, at his own convenience. 

Q. Suppose it should be frozen up where it stands, and he should 
take it away to a workshop, and it should thaw out, and he should . 
then place it on his test table, and find it accurate, would he have 
any evidence of its correctness from that examination? <A. I 
should say he would. 

@. How could he, when it measured falsely because of the hoar 
frost, which thawed out before he tested it? A. Because they don’t 
adjust meters with the idea that they are going to freeze. It is 
only a short time of the year that they are troubled that way. 

@. Suppose that hoar frost does form from condensations in the 
meter, and that makes the meter measure against me from thirty- 
five to forty per cent., would it not be better for the Inspector to 
test that meter where it is, rather than take it away and have it 
thawed out, so that it will measure correctly when subjected to the 
test? A. It would be better, probably. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) I understand you to say that the City 
would save the amount paid for the salary of such an officer, by the 
amount of waste gas that would be saved? A. Among their own 
buildings, yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Could not that duty be performed by one 
of their own officers? A. If they have one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with it. | 

@. Is there any necessity of going to the Legislature to get an 
Inspector to do that? A. I should suppose that could be done by 
the Corporation. 

@. Did you know there was one already appointed by the State? 
A. Yes, sir: I know there is such an Inspector. 

@. What additional inspection do you want? A. He is only to 
inspect my meter, if I go to him, and ask him to do it, and pay him 
for it. 

Q@. If itis right? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Is he to give any information to 
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consumers? A. Not that I am aware of. His duty is to inspect 
the meters, and he puts the seal of the Commonwealth upon them. 
As I understand, a gas company is not at liberty to put in a meter 
without the broad seal of the Commonwealth upon it. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If the State Inspector was called to 
inspect in Springfield to-morrow, could he inspect for the citizens 
of Boston during the day he was absent in Springfield? A. Not 
at all, sir. 

@. The State Inspector is only authorized personally to inspect 
gas in the whole State of. Massachusetts,— he is not allowed 
to have a deputy ; therefore, could he answer a call for inspection 
in Boston, when called to Springfield, Lowell, or New Bedford? 
A. He couldn’t do it. 

@. Supposing we had a man in the City of Boston whose duty it 
was to look after the interests of the citizens, by the inspection of 
their meters and the general connections in their houses, what 
duties could such an officer perform that would be of value to the 
citizens at large? A. A man who goes to the Gas Company, and 
gets anything, generally has to take their say-so for everything 
that comes. Then, if there is a City Inspector, he can go to that 
City Inspector for a verification of the facts, if they can be verified ; 
and, if they cannot, then he can get satisfaction. - 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Can’t he go to the State Inspector? A. Not 
always. J understand that he is not always in Boston. I never 
went to his office. 


@. (By Mr. Hyde.) Is there any such waste of gas from imper- 
fect fixtures, that such an officer could be of service to the citizens 
by informing them of it; or is it the case that, throughout the city 
of Boston, the citizens are, substantially, only paying for what they 
receive? A. It is a satisfaction to a man to know he is getting all 
he pays for. 

@. From your knowledge, is there any such imperfection of the 
gas fixtures, that such a man could be a benefit to the citizens? 
A. Well, I should say there was. It is a matter I haven't given a 
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great deal of consideration to. I should never have thought of 
it, perhaps, if it hadn’t been mentioned by the Chairman. 

@. As you from day to day visit shops, stores and dwelling- 
houses, you are able to judge whether there is leakage, or any 
of those things whereby a loss is occasioned to the consumer, are 
you not? As it is to-day, a majority of the citizens, I suppose, 
know little, if anything, about the condition of the gas fixtures in 
their houses, or the connections with the meter, or whether the 
meter registers correctly or incorrectly. I suppose they know 
nothing about it, except to turn the gas on and off, and pay the 
bills. .A. They seldom look at it, I suppose. I know I hardly 
ever look at mine. 

@. Now, if there was a man to look after these things, would he 
make enough saving in the consumption of gas to be of substantial 
advantage to the citizens? A. I should say he would. 

@. (By Mr. Stackpole.) That is in addition to the advantage he 
would be to the City in saving their gas? A. Yes, sir: I think 
that such an officer should be created. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Would it not be an advantage to the City, 
if the Gas Company were obliged to have an index register in 
every house, showing the amount of gas consumed week by week 
and month by month, so that a family could look at that index reg- 
ister, and see how much they had burned at any time? A. That 
would produce economy ; because persons, seeing that they were 
using a good deal of gas, would turn it off. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Don’t they have this information already 
onthe meter? <A. Yes, sir; but not one in twenty can read it. 

@. But they can learn to read it as easily as to tell time by a 
watch, can’t they? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If the City of London has learned, from 
an experience of a great many years, that it is necessary to have 
an inspection of gas during the whole day and night, does not the 
same necessity exist here? A. I have already said, that I think it 
would be a very profitable and judicious office to create for the 
City Government. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) How long would it take to learn any man 
to read his gas registeron his meter? A. A very few minutes. 
I don’t know exactly how long. , 

@, You would undertake to teach any man to do it in a very 
short time, would’nt you? <A. Yes, sir. 

@. Would there be any difficulty in setting up a meter in the 
public schools, and teaching the children to read it? .A. Where 
the gas came in, I should suppose not. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If an index was kept upon the meter, 
and a monthly record kept of the consumption, would it not be a 
protection to the consumer, if, when his bill came in, he could com- 
pare it with the corresponding quarter? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Supposing the freezing up in winter is from 
improper connections or improper placing of the pipes, is there 
any one now to inform the consumer? A. No, sir; except he sends 
for the gas people. | 

@. As I understand it, if a meter freezes up, the man sends 
word to the Company and they thaw it out, and he pays the bill? 
A. No, sir: the consumer gets no charge that I know of. They 
thaw it with whiskey. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) If the agent of the Company should 
come to your house to-day, and find your meter measuring falsely, 
he would probably take it down, carry it away and replace it with 
another meter, or repair that meter? A. That would be the natu- 
ral consequence. 

@. If it has been measuring against you, would he be likely to 
inform you of that fact? A. I don’t very often hear of those kind 
of cases. It is where it measures against the Company that they 
change a meter, generally. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) From your observation, have you been able 
to form any opinion as to whether dry meters, as now used, mea- 
sure correctly? A. No, sir. I have never investigated that sub- 
ject at all. 

Testimony was given by James Feely, C. T. Benson, ... Kim- 
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ball, Wm. Ross, and Henry D. Fowle, substantially corroborative 
of the foregoing. 


Adjourned. 


Turspay Eventne, Dec. 11, 1866. - 


The Committee resumed the hearing of testimony at 7 1-2 
o'clock. 
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Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Where do you reside, sir? A. In 
Roxbury. 

@. What experience have you had in the construction of gas 
works? A. I was engaged from 1848 several years in building 
gas works. I built in ten different cities and towns in the vicinity 
of the City of Boston. 

@. Which ones did you build in? A. Roxbury, Charlestown, 
Lynn, Salem, Great Falls, Marblehead, Taunton, Woonsocket, 
Plymouth, and Woburn. 

Q. What attention have you given, sir, to the building of works 
for the manufacture of gas? A. I was constantly engaged in that 
business some six years, and studied the subject, I suppose, pretty 
thoroughly. 

(). Would it be practicable, in your judgment, for the City of 
Boston to erect works in the vicinity of Boston for the manufacture 
of gas? <A. It would be. 

Q. What are the obstacles most prominently in view, in regard to 
the erection of works outside of the city? A. There are no obsta- 
cles that I know of at all, if the right location is adopted. 

Q@. What advantage would gas works located outside of the city 
have over those located inside of the city? A. I do not know that 
they would have any, except in a sanitary point of view. The dis- 
tribution of gas can be made just as well from works in the city as 
it can from works out of the city. 

20 
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Q. How would it be in regard to economy in purchasing land? 

A. The land would cost less undoubtedly out of the city. 

@. In regard to having more room to make economical improve- 
ments, how would it be? .A. So far as labor and material are 
concerned, I do not know as it would make any difference, except, 
perhaps, that it might make more difference in taking material out 
of the city. 

@. Suppose the works to be placed in a locality where coal could 
be delivered as easily as in the city? A. There would be no dif- 
ference in cost. 

@. How would it be in regard to the workmen, as to their obtain- 
ing board and house rent? A. They might obtain tenements at a 
lower rate out of the city than within the city. That would 
depend upon the location. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in the distribution of gas from works 
located one or two or three miles out of the city? A. Not any 
that I know of, — except in regard to the size of the pipes. The 
further you go, the larger the pipes would have to be. 

@. Have you made any estimates of the cost at which gas may 
be manufactured at the present time? A. I have thought of the 
subject some. 

Q@. Will you state the result of your estimates? A. I think it 
would not cost over one dollar and seventy cents ($1.70), allowing 
nothing for taxes. 

Q. Will you state the basis of this calculation? Or, first, I will 
ask whether that includes the interest? .A. That would include 
the interest. 

@. How much did you allow in that case for the cost of cdal and 
lime? Perhaps you had better go into and tell fully the data on 
which your estimates were based. A. I have made an estimate of 
the cost from the present cost of coal. If two thousand pounds of 
Newcastle coal and two hundred and forty pounds of Albert or 
cannel coal are used, it would cost twelve dollars ($12.00) for the 
coal. If Pictou coal and Albert or cannel coal are used, with 
the same quantities of each, it would cost ten dollars ($10.00). 
That is pretty high for the cost of coal. I calculate that the 
Pictou coal would yield, with the mixture, about eight thousand — 
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(8,000) feet to the ton of a good quality of gas, and the other 
about ten thousand (10,000) feet. The quality of the gas made of 
the Pictou and the Albert or cannel coal is not quite heavy enough. 
The specific gravity is too light to give a brilliant light. 

@. How would gas made on this basis compare with the gas 
now used in the city of Boston? A. About the same, I think. I 
estimated the cost of the material, or of this coal,—the quantity 
named. It would be a dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25), that 
is, the coal costs that; and the lime perhaps five cents (5c.) to the 
thousand, making a dollar and thirty cents ($1.30) for the lime 
and coal. I estimate twenty cents (20c.) for the labor, per thou- 
sand, not including the salaries of clerks and officers of the com- 
pany. I would estimate the salaries of clerks at eight cents-(8c.) 
per thousand feet ; repairs, ten cents (10c.) ; interest on the capi- 
tal twenty-five cents (25c.) per thousand feet. That is all, I 
believe ; and I base it upon works of a size sufficient to manufac- 
ture and distribute from six to eight hundred thousand feet (600,- 
000 to 800,000 ft.) every twenty-four hours. 

@. What capital have you estimated? A. I suppose it might be 
called, perhaps, a million. A million would build works of that 
capacity, 1 should think, in any favorable locality, with sufficient 
pipe to distribute that amount of gas. 

@. You have allowed interest at six per cent? A. Yes, sir. I 
made that calculation in this way: that the interest on a million of 
dollars is one hundred and sixty-five dollars ($165.00) per day ; 
and that seven hundred thousand (700,000) feet of gas, at twenty- 
five cents (25c.) per thousand, is a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars ($175.00) per day, over-running the interest some ten or eleven 
dollars per day. I gave an estimate of one thousand feet, in order 
that it might be more easily comprehended. 


ESTIMATE. 
Cost of coal, per thousand feet of gas, $1 25 
66 lime, 66 66 05 
‘¢ labor, Cai hg 20 
‘¢ salaries of clerks and officers, 08 
6 . repairs, 10 


Interest on capital, at 6 per cent., | 25 
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Q. Would these gas works contain all the modern improvements? 
A. Yes, sir; built on the most approved plan. 

Q. What class of retorts should you use, clay or iron? A. Clay. 

Q@. What advantage do clay retorts possess over iron ones? 
A. They are more durable, and stand a greater heat. 

@. Whether or not, at the present time, clay retorts are used in 
the best constructed gas works? A. I believe they are. 

@. Have you allowed, in this computation, for the sale of coke? 
A. No, I have not. 

@. That would diminish the cost somewhat, would it not? 
A. Yes, sir. Deducting for the coke thirty cents (80c.) on every 
thousand, would bring the estimate down to a dollar and seventy 
cents, or to a dollar and sixty-eight cents ($1.68), I think. The 
whole estimate of the expense was about two dollars, I think. 
You take the whole amount, of course, and it amounts to over two 
dollars. Deducting from that the coke and the tar, which would 
be (say) sixty cents (.60) for the tar, and two dollars and a quar- 
ter ($2.25) for the coke, would bring it down to about a dollar and 
seventy cents per thousand feet. 

@. In your judgment, would it be practicable for the City of 
Boston, by erecting gas works at some distance outside of the 
city, to manufacture gas as good as we now have, at that cost for 
the actual cost? .A. At the present prices of everything, it would 
cost that, I should think. I have not gone through any practical 
experiments ; but that would come very near it, I think. 

Q..Of what specific gravity would this gas be? A. About four 
and a half. 

Q. That is to say considering air as ten? A. Yes, sir. 

@). Whether or not, in your judgment, that is a proper specific 
eravity for gas? A. That is considered good quality of gas — 
from 4.20 to 4.50. 

@. What is your judgment in regard to the number of times and 
the manner in which gas should be inspected, in order to protect 
the consumer? A. Well, sir, when they get into a regular system 
of making the thing, and the men understand their business, and 
the quantities of each kind of coal used are well understood, it does 
not require to be tested very often. They will run it very nearly 
equal all the time. 
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Q. That is to say, if they are bent upon providing good gas for 
the consumer? A. That is if the quantities of the coal are under- 
stood. Sometimes the two kinds of coal are weighed, two kinds 
of coal being required. Where they get into the habit of meas- 
uring it with a scoop, they run it very inaccurately. 

Q. For the price you mention could you get the labor? A. For 

the seven hundred thousand feet it would be a hundred and forty 
dollars ($140.00) a day for labor. 
_ Q. Supposing the quantity of gas to exceed that, whether or not 
it could be made cheaper? A. It might a very little, not much. 
When you get up to that quantity you can make it about as eco- 
nomically as you can a million. 

Q. What are the advantages of Boston for the supply of gas? 
A. Only its compactness. 

@. That diminishes the leakages? A. Well, yes. 

@. The number of miles of pipe would be smaller, would it not? 
A. It has comparatively a smaller territory than almost any other 
city. | 

@. Do you know of any other city in the United States which 
has equal advantages in this respect, that is, in regard to compact- 
ness? .A. I do not think of any large city which is as compact as 
Boston. We should have greater advantages in that respect, per- 
haps, than any other. | | 

Q@. What are the advantages of Boston in regard to the delivery 
of coal? A. It has equal advantages with any other city. 

@. The sale of coke, sir; can you give any reasons in regard to 
the sale of coke? A. There is no advantage in selling coke that I 
know of, unless it is in price. I do not know what the price is in 
other cities. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Does it come within the scope of your 
knowledge that coke comes higher in the City of Boston than it» 
does anywhere else? A. I do not know the fact. I never made 
any inquiry. I heard it. said that it was sold in Charlestown for 
six dollars ($6.00), the other day. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) If gas works were built in the city, where 
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should you propose to build? .A. I have not examined at all, to 
see where the best locality is. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) I see you based your estimate of cost 
upon coal at ten and twelve dollars. A. Yes, sir. 

@. Don’t you consider that pretty high? A. Well, the New- 
castle coal will cost pretty nearly twelve dollars, and by taking 
two thousand (2,000) pounds of .that, and two hundred and forty 
(240) pounds of the cannel coal, which will cost some fifteen or 
sixteen dollars, you will bring it up to about twelve dollars. 
The Pictou coal, I think, costs from nine dollars to nine and a half _ 
($9 to $9.50). If you use the same amount of Pictou coal to the 
cannel coal, it will cost about ten dollars. Then, you perceive, 
that if you make ten thousand feet of gas from that, it will cost 
about a dollar and twenty cents. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Do you know at what price the Pictou 
coal can be bought now? A. I see it advertised at seven dollars. 
I estimate it at nine. 

Q. You give liberal estimates in all your calculations? A. I 
think they are liberal. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) In estimating your coal and taking it 
at its money cost, the cost in gold or silver, it would be eight 
dollars and seventy-six cents a ton, would it not? A. The differ- 
ence is about thirty per cent., I suppose. 

@. Now what would be the legitimate cost, reckoning it at gold 
value? A. I am taking it asit stands to-day. It must necessarily 
be so, if you are making gas at the present time. 

@. I suppose it is expected that we are sometime to come back 
to a gold basis? A. The price, at a gold valuation, would be for 
the Pictou about five dollars, ($5.00), and some six or seven dol- 
lars for the Newcastle. 

@. Have you any idea of the cost of gas when coal was bought 
at the specie value, say in 1856, or 1864, or 1850, anywhere along 
there? .4. Well, it might be a little more than half what it is 
now: perhaps seventy-five per cent. There would not be so much 
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difference in the labor, perhaps. It cost then, with Pictou at five 
dollars ($5.00) and Albert at six or seven dollars ($6.00 or $7.00) 
to make gas in small works, everything included, about a dollar 
and a half ($1.50), where they were making ten or twelve thousand 
feet every twenty-four hours. It is proper to mention in this con- 
nection, that I have not estimated anything for taxes. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) Can you tell the quality of the gas 
which we are now burning? A. I should judge it to be gas that 
would weigh from 4.20 to 4.50 specific gravity. That would be 16 
candle gas. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Have you taken into the estimate the 
waste and leakage? A. I have not made any estimate of that. I 
have generally in my estimates taken the whele amount of gas con- 
sumed. ‘There is a loss of five or ten or twenty per cent.; you 
cannot tell what it may be. 

@. This would have to be considered in any works made by the 
city, would it not? -A. Yes; perhaps. 

@. This is not an estimate from actual experiment? A. No, 
sir. 

@. Can you give any company that makes gas at those figures? 
A. I do not know what it does cost them. I have made no inquiry. 
Isimply take the quantity of gas from aton of coal. It would 
hold very nearly ; quite, perhaps. I calculated the labor at twenty 
cents per thousand feet of gas, which would be a hundred and forty 
dollars per day ($140.00). I calculated ten cents per thousand 
feet for repairs, which would be seventy dollars ($70.00). 

@. How much would you pay your workmen? A. From a 
dollar and a half ($1.50), to two dollars ($2.00). 

Q. Can you get the labor now for less than two dollars a day? 
A. I think you might get men to handle the coal, and do work of 
that character for less than two dollars. I do not know the fact. 
Ihave not asked any questions. I suppose the men inside would 
have to be paid two dollars. Ido not know but that it is over 
two dollars, perhaps. But the work of forty-five benches of five 
retorts each, for a hundred and seventy dollars, would be a liberal 
allowance for cost. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) Assuming that we are specie paying 
at the present time, how would you estimate in your calculation? 
A. At about one-half, or from twenty-five to thirty per cent. less. 
I don’t think it would be quite so low as fifty. 

@. What is your idea of the decline of labor when we come to 
resume specie payments? A. I should think it would make from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. difference. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Whether or not the improvements in the 
manufacture of pipes, and so on, have decreased what is ordinarily 
called leakage in gas? A. That depends upon the character of 
the manufacture and the testing of the pipes. The pipes should 
be thoroughly tested; they are to be thoroughly injected. After 
being injected, sometimes a dampness appears, and if so, they rust 
and become tight. | 

@. How low could the leakage be brought, with proper care? A. 
It might be as low as ten per cent. ; I think that is a fair estimate ; 
it might be less than that. The gas at the station meter would 
lose ten percent. If the gas went through the station meter warm, 
the loss could not all be attributed to the leakage, but somewhat 
to the cooling down of the gas. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) The cooling down of the gas makes 
no difference in the quantity? A. If the gas-holder is exposed to 
the weather, and it is a little cool and cloudy, and the sun happens 
to come out bright, you will see the gas go up. ‘The higher the 
temperature, the more the gas expands. ‘The expansion of gas is 
very great. 

@. Does that make any difference to the consumer? A. The 
gas measures more in the meter, occupying more space, when it is 
warm. But thatis hardly admissible in consuming. The consumer 
does not experience any loss, I think, on that account, if the 
temperature, is the same as the temperature of the earth. That 
varies from seven to ten degrees. 

(). The waste would then be very small if there were not too 
much pressure? A. The pressure makes a great difference in the 
loss. The pressure may be three inches elevation of water; then 


us 
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the loss from leakage would be very much greater than it would be 
for only one or two. 

@. Is it not proved that there is a depreciation of property where 
the gas holder is located? A. It usually causes a depreciation 
in property, I believe, if property is valuable. 

@). Is the depreciation greater where the gas works are than 
where the gas holders are? A. It would be less where the gas hold- 
ers are, undoubtedly. 

@. Ifthe land was worth two dollars a foot, in the neighborhood 
of the gas holder previous to the gas holder being built, then what 
depreciating effect would that gas holder have upon the value of that 
land, after it was built? -A. It would be very difficult for me to 
determine that. 

Q. Taking the city of Boston? A. It would depend very much 
on the character of the people, I think, owning the land in the 
vicinity, and the character of the buildings. 

@. What would be the effect in the neighborhood of the State 
House? A. I should think it would bring it down more than one 
half in the immediate vicinity. It would be difficult to tell pre- 
cisely what effect it would have. It would depend upon the opin- 
ion of the public, of course, altogether. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) You know that there is a large gas 
holder on Charles Street? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And don’t you know that the Eye and Ear Infirmary has 
been built on that street, and that fine houses have been built 
there? A. Yes, sir, I believe they have. 

@. You would not call that very much of a desert on Charles 
Street, would you? A. No, sir. 

@. What is the most economical pressure with which to supply 
gas to the consumer? A. About two inches at the works. 

@. What would it be atthe burner? A. It would be from three- 
quarters (#) of an inch likely, to an inch, perhaps a little over 


_ that, depending on the distance from the works, and the size of the 


pipes ; that has much to do with it. 
@. Do you know what is the pressure as the gas is delivered to 
the consumer here? A. I do not know, but I have heard that it 
21 ; 
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was two inches and a half. I never have seen the pressure gauge 
that I know of. I have always calculated on my gas holders to give 
a pressure of two inches of water, equal to a little over an ounce. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Do you know of any motive that should 
induce the Gas Company to give too heavy apressure? .A. Ido not 
know of any, unless the pipes should be too small. 

Q. Any such motive as that of making the consumer burn more 
than was needed? A. No, sir. I should think they would lose by 
that. They would lose by reason of the extra leakage. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) If they used larger pipes they might 
have less pressure? A. Yes, sir. | | 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Is not every gas company bound to pro- 
vide the maximum pressure needed at the hours of consumption? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@). These are about two hours in every evening ? A. Yes, sir. 

(. So that they are obliged to provide a larger amount of press- | 
ure than is actually needed to meet that? A. Yes, sir, sufficient 
to cause the lights to burn properly, to a proper height. 

@. Do you know of an automatic measure to regulate the 
burner? A. I have seen measures of that kind at the meter. The 
principal regulator connected with the works regulates the pres- 
sure, of course, to a certain extent. It is not, perhaps, a perfect 
machine. It consists of a ring and valve so arranged that when 
the pressure is excessive, the valve is drawn to the rim, and the 
gas stopped in a measure from flowing into the pipe, and conse+ 
quently the pressure is lessened at the pipes. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If one-half of the gas-pipes in the 
city of Boston were too small, being put down when the population 
was one-half what it is now, would it not be necessary to have a 
pressure ata loss to the consumer? A. That condition of things 
might be possible. 

@. If the pipes would not supply a quantity of gas regularly to 


the burners without that pressure, why, it would absolutely be 
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necessary for them to give it, would it not? If they had a hundred 
lights in a second-sized pipe which ought not to supply more than 
fifty, they will have to supply a greater pressure, in order to give 
the light required, will they not? .A. The pressure at the burner 
might not be any greater than it would be if the pipe was larger, 
and the pressure less at the works. . You see that at once when 
they commence burning. It would be greater when the burners 
are first opened; but, after they were opened, the pressure might 
not be any greater than in the other case. If the burners were 
burning under a pressure of two inches, of course they could not 
burn quite so fully, and the gas, perhaps, would not be likely to 
burn as perfectly. Combustion would not be so perfect, as the gas 
is passing from the burner rapidly. But I fancy that it does not 
make such a great difference as some imagine, in the amount of 
gas given. I have never experimented or tried to test the differ- 
ence between the pressure of one and of two inches at the burner. 
It probably wouid make some difference if the pressure was two 
inches instead of one inch, in the amount consumed. 

@. If, during the evening, from six to nine o’clock, the quantity 
of gas pressed through a pipe which would supply, properly, 
fifty burners, is pressed through to supply a hundred, is it not 
a loss, on the whole, to the consumer? A. I cannot say, really. 
I don’t know that I understand your question. 

Q. It is to pass the gas through a pipe which is only capable of 
properly supplying fifty persons, and they have to press it through 
the pipe to supply a hundred? A. Well, you will perceive that 
when they press it through with sufficient velocity to supply a hun- 
dred, there is very little more pressure, when these lights are 
burning, than there would be if the pipe was larger and the press- 
ure was less at the works. ‘The larger pipe would have the same 
effect upon the burners as a greater pressure with the smaller 
pipes, because the pressure is taken off -at the same time that the 
- burners are taken off. 

@. If the pressure is three inches in the main pipes, does not 
the gas burn with greater pressure than it would with two inches? 
A. Certainly. 

(). If the gas is forced on so, are there not foreign bodies forced 


“| 
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into the room? .A. Combustion is not likely to be as perfect under 
a large pressure: still, there might not be any perceptible escape. 

Q. If we were supplied with a rich gas, made from cannel coal, 
how high a pressure should it be burned at economically? A. 
Well, perhaps at the works two inches would be required, if the 
gas was driven to a great distance from the pipes. 

Q. With your knowledge and experience in building gas-works, 
and in gas manufacture, would it, in your opinion, be economical 
and a saving to the City of Boston to build their own gas works at 
a distance from the city, say on Charles River or on Mystic River, 
and supply the citizens with gas at the minimum cost? A. Well, 
really, I could not tell whether the City of Boston, in that event, 
would save anything by it, or not. 

@. I mean the City and the citizens, —the mass of citizens. 
Witness. Would you take into account what the City consumes? 

Q. It would be giving the gas to the City and citizens at cost. 
A, There would be a saving, undoubtedly. Ido not know at what 
price the City is supplied at present. If the gas is supplied to the 
citizens at cost, there would undoubtedly be a saving. 

Q. Fixing the price of coal at six dollars, and charging the 
citizens two dollars and a half ($2.50) per thousand feet, and 
assuming that the works cost half a million of dollars, how many 
years would it take for the gas-works to be paid for, charging that 
for eight years? A. Taking the coal at six dollars a ton — with- 

.out going into any mathematical calculation —I should think that 
they ought, at least, to make a dollar on a thousand; that the 
works ought to clear a dollar on the thousand, and in that case it 
would depend on the quantity of gas sold. The time required to 
pay for the gas works would depend on the amount of gas sold. 


Mr. StacKkpo.eg, the counsel for the city, here introduced an esti- 
mate from the City of Cincinnati, and a report of the Pittsburg 
Gas Company, and also the Governor’s message and accompany- 
ing documents relative to the City of St. Louis. Mr. Stackpole 
stated that a number of other persons had come forward to give 
their testimony, but that, in view of the determination of the Com- 
mittee to close the hearing as speedily as possible, he did not deem 
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it desirable to call other witnesses. In response to inquiry from 
the Committee as to the complaints which it had been intimated 
were to have been brought forward, Mr. Stackpole stated, that an 
advertisement had been inserted in the public prints for parties 
having complaints to attend at the City Hall at stated hours, or 
confer with him by letter, and that he had attended at those hours, 
for the most part, and had examined some men; and that every- 
thing had been put into the evidence, which had come to his knowl- 
edge, in regard to the matter; and also that he had put in every- 
thing that he had heard of, which had been introduced by the 
Committee. 


C. P. Curtis, Esquire, counsel for the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany, then made an opening statement in behalf of the remon- 
strants. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ROOME. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Charles Roome, I think your name is? 
A, Yes, sir. 

@. .Will you state your occupation, any office you hold, and your 
acquaintance with gas manufacturing? A. I am an engineer of 
gas manufacturing, and President of the Manhattan Gas Light 
Company of the City of New York. 

@. How long have you been engaged in the business of gas man- 
ufacturing? A. About thirty years. ; 

@. How long in connection with the Manhattan Company? A. 
All that time. 

@. You have gone up from your youth through all the grades of 
that business of that Company? A. Yes, sir: step by step, Clerk, 
Assistant Engineer, Engineer and President. 

@. How long have you been President? -A. Since January, 1855. 

@. How long prior to that time were you Engineer? I was ap- 
pointed Engineer on the first of January, 1842. 
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Q@. During that time have you made the production of gas a 
study, both scientifically and practically, and what means have you 
taken to develop and otherwise to acquaint yourself with the sub- 
ject? A. Istudied Engineering, and went to a medical college and 
studied chemistry. I have been to England, Scotland and Europe, 
and have used every means to obtain a knowledge of the business. 
T have employed scientific men to be my advisers, and have visited 
all the gas works in England, France, Scotland and Belgium, and 
made the acquaintance of some of the most eminent Engineers in 
England and Scotland. | 

@. How recently have you been abroad? The last time was in 
1855. 

Q. What is the capital of the Manhattan Company? A. Four 
millions. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) It was stated here the other night that 
the Manhattan stock had been watered. . A. Every dollar has been 
paid in cash; there is not a single drop of water in it. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What do you understand by water? <A. 
I mean to say every dollar’s worth of that stock has been paid in 
by the stockholders. In New York, sometimes, for fifty dollars 
paid in, one hundred dollars’ worth of stock is issued, and the capi- 
tal is sometimes double five or six times, and more perhaps, the 
amount actually paid in. That we call watered stock. 

@. Will you describe the territory covered by the Manhattan 
Company’s Works and its supply pipes? -A. They extend from 
Grand Street to 34th Street and from the North to the East River, 
about two miles each way, or four square miles. 

@. Where have you put your works? A. On the North River 
side. 

@. What difficulties did you experience? A. We had a diffi- 
culty in supplying the east side of the town, for New York is 
higher in the middle than on the river, and in overcoming the differ- 
ence in elevation, we had a difficulty in giving a sufficient supply to 
our gas meters on the eastern shore. 
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@. How did you remedy that difficulty? A. By building the 
works on the East River side. 

@. How are your works situated on the river compared to your 
territory? A. They are very nearly opposite. , 

@. And nearly central in position? A. Yes, sir; one is at 
the foot of 14th Street and the other at the foot of 18th Street, on 
the East River. 

@. Your supply then is very compact? A. Yes, sir. 

@. As compact as Boston? A. I should think so. It is at right 
angles, except one street, and that is Broadway. 

@. And what is your yearly production of gas? A. We made 
last year 1,046,000,000. We have had this year, up to the end of 
November, 1,048,000,000. We are sending out now about. five 
million feet a night. 

@. You are making, then, from one and one half to three times 
the production of Boston? A. Nearly three times, I should say. 

@). What did you state was the production of the City of Boston? 
A. About 1,800,000 feet a night. The annual production is 
370,000,000 to 400,000,000. There is a slight advance of cheaper 
- production, as the production increases. , 

@. So that the Manhattan Company would be able to produce 
somewhat cheaper than the Boston Company, by reason of the in- 
creased production? A. Probably somewhat. The general expense 
of management would not be much decreased. ; 

@. Has your Company ever been able to pay a dividend? A. 
We paid five per cent. last January, five per cent. in July, 1865, and 
we paid a dividend in April, 1864. We have paid but two divi- 
dends since April, 1864. We have not paid from the beginning up 
to this time six per cent. on the capital actually paidin. I don’t 
mean six per cent. on four millions, but onour actual capital at 
different times. Our capital was started at $500,000, and when I 
took charge of it $320,000 had been paid in; then we got the Leg- 
islature to increase to $800,000, and then to a million, and then to 
two, and four millions. 

Q. What does the Manhattan Stock sell for in the market? A. 
I don’t know sir. My business is in Irving Place, not in Wall 
Street. I never paid any attention to the market value. It has 
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sold as low as 120, but what it is selling for now I don’t know, and 
have not heard lately. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Was there ever any sold? A. Occa- 
sionally some. ) 

A. Do you recollect what it brought in 1863, 1864, 1865, and 
1866? A. No, sir. It is very seldom offered in the market. It 
is not a fluctuating stock, and gives little room for speculators. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you state to the Committee the cause 
why you have not been able to make a profit during the last year, 
and give the elements out of which you get it? A. The cost of . 
many things was not the same in ’65, that they are this year. The 
cost of coal was 93 cents 84, per thousand feet. The cost of labor 
33 cents and 22, per thousand feet. That includes simply the retort 
labor, or the men actually employed in and about the works, in the 
retort house, and engaged in making the gas. The cost of repairs 
of the apparatus, keeping it in order, was 16 cents and ;4,3;. The 
lime cost 3 cents and ;48,, which would make 146 and ;°3,. Our 
loss by leakage, condensation, and gas unaccounted for, amounted 
to 16 cents and 74%, which would make the gas cost, as it leaves 
the works, (not taking into account the salaries of any officer, or any 
cost for the management of the business, interest on the capital, 
taxes, or any other expense whatever, except the first cost of the 
gas as delivered to the consumer) 163 cents and +46 per 1000 
feet. . 

Q. At that cost of production, the station meters selling at 
$2.75 per thousand, have you been able to earn a dividend? A. 
We have not. We have got $2.50, and we are permitted to add 
the Government tax, which is twenty-five cents against last year 
thirty. 

@. You charge thirty cents on the bills? A. Yes, sir. 

@. The additional expenses which are properly chargeable to 
the business are so great that you were unable to make any divi- 
dends? A. Unable to in the past, and will not make any in Janu- 
ary coming. We have not made any since January, 1866. 

Q. What class of coals do you use? A. The coals are from the 
British Provinces and from Pennsylvania. 
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Q. What kind of coals had you? A. We had 70,000 tons of 
Cape Breton coal, and we had 10,000 tons of Lingan, and we had 
some other coals. We use very little cannel. We only use it for 
what engineers call the ‘* brandy-bottle,” to strengthen the gas” 
which is apt to get weak, and make a uniform light; but we only 
throw in cannel when we cannot avoid it. 

@. Do you use any Albert coal? A. Not a particle have we, 
used for years. 

Q. Will you state the cost. of your coal the last year? A. As 
nearly as I can calculate, it was $10.17 a ton, for a ton of 2,240 
pounds. 

Q. Does that include the expense of wharfage? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know, from information, what the cost of the Boston 
Gas Light Company’s coals were for the same period? A. I don’t 
know, only as I was told. I was in their office to-day, and looked 
over some of their books, and was told that the cost of theirs was 
$11.40, including the expense of wharfage. 

Q. That makes $1.30 in your favor? A. Yes, sir. 

@. That price of the Boston coal was obtained by giving an 
average of the Pictou and Albert? A. Yes, sir. Their coal was 
Albert, Newcastle, and Pictou. 

@. Will you state the particulars of your manufacture, — that is 
to say, whether you use clay retorts? A. Altogether. 

(). What time of change do you give your coals? A. Five 
hours. 

@. State whether your manufacture has undergone any change 
within the last three or four years; and, if so, what causes have 
led you to make the change. A. We used to make the gas of 
about one-third cannel. We used to use one quarter cannel in hot 
weather, one-third in spring and fall, and in extremely cold 
weather about one-half cannel. Our charter limits our price. We 
are compelled to sell at $2.50 per thousand feet. We went to the 

_ Legislature two years ago, and by a unanimous vote they removed 
that restriction, or passed a bill to that effect, and Governor Fen- 
ton vetoed it, after the adjournment of the Legislature. I thén 
went to Congress and asked that we might be permitted to add the 


tax to our bills, or that we would be compelled to close our works 
22 
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and give up our charter. They granted permission in the Senate. 
In the House it was rejected, and a committee of conference was 
appointed, and they agreed to allow us to add the tax until the 
- thirtieth day of April next, to give us an opportunity to make 
another appeal to the Legislature of the State of New York. That 
appeal we intend to make as soon as the Legislature meets. If we 
fail, we mean to give up our charter. By a law, the City of New 
York compels us to supply every body who shall demand gas and 
shall pay for the same under a forfeit of ten dollars for the first 
day we refuse and five dollars for each succeeding day ; and as we 
have not received within $300,000 a year what it will cost us to 
produce the gas, we will make an appeal to the public, and if we 
can find no redress, we shall have to find some other means of 
making money. We canndt live on $2.50 and pay the Government 
tax. Wecannot make the cannel coal gas and sell it at $2.50. 
We cannot pay expenses at that rate and furnish such gas as we 
did before this rebellion broke out. 

@. What changes have you made in the character of your gas to 
meet the increased expenses? A. We have given up the use of 
the more expensive material. We haye also charged our consum- 
ers rent for meters. We gave that up a few years ago, but neces- 
sity has compelled us to resort to it again. 

_ Q. And with that change are you not able to make a dividend? 
A, No, sir. I think on the last six months our receipts gave us 
less than one dollar profit per share. 

@. What is the material you are using now? A. We are using 
coal from the Provinces, with the exception that we don’t use can- 
nel. 

(). Have you reduced the grade of your gas? A. Unquestionably. 

Q. To what extent? A. Our gas was as good as yours, but 
now I think we run along in the summer about sixteen candles ; 
and it may be that in a good pleasant day now; but in a cold 
day we run down to thirteen or fourteen. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You call it a poor.gas? A. No, sir: a 
good gas, but it is inferior to our former production. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) As to whether you run your retorts so as 
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to obtain a greater product than you formerly did? A. Yes, sir. 

We work under greater heat and get more gas from the coal than 
we formerly did. 

~. @. Can you state how much you produce per ton in feet? A. 
Over 9,800 feet. 

Q. That is, you run your coal to such an extent that you pro- 
duce over 9,800 feet? .A. I think I have got our average here. 
From 106,000 tons of coal, we produced 1,896 feet to the ton more 
than before. ) 

@. Beyond what you would produce by the old scale of manufac- 
turing? A. I think so. It would probably of 9,500 feet. 

Q. Did that greater heat deteriorate the quality of the coal? 
A. Of course. ‘There is, however, a difference in the coals. Some 
coals require to be worked higher than others. There are some 
coals that will not give off their gas at a low temperature, and 
there are others which it would be a serious injury to work at a 

high temperature ; and therefore, it requires judgment on the part 
of the manufacturer. 

@. And you use no cannel or Albert coals because you cannot 
afford to use them? A.. Yes, sir. ,We have used some cannel, 
but not a great deal. 

@. Have you ever examined the Boston Gas Works? A. I was 
in there to-day, and have not been there before for some time. I 
used to be in them many years ago. 

@. Will you describe the condition of the Boston Gas Works, as 
to efficiency? A. I should judge them to be very efficient. I 
should judge they had every means to produce gas, and present it 
as pure to the people of the City of Boston, as any works that I 
have ever been in. 

Q. Are there any improvements that you would make in their 

_ works? A. No. I would, if I had any change to make, take 
advantage of a clear space of ground. These works have been 
added to as their business increased. We had the same serious dif- 
ficulty on the North River side, and when we built the works 
on 14th Street side, we remodelled our whole works. Just so 
here in Boston. I would lay them out so that I could have more 
conveniences, although I could not make them more efficient. 
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@. Did you examine the apparatus for purification? A. I did, 
sir, and tested the gas while I was there. 

Q. Did you test it hot? A. I never knew that to be done. 

@. You found it pure? A. Very pure. I tested with sugar of 
lead, and if there had been any impurity in a hundred feet of the 
gas, I should have detected it instantly. 

@. Did you observe, or was it shown to you, the character of the 
coals then used? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state what you found it to be? A. Like all Pictou 
coal. 

@. What was the proportion of Albert coal? A. I think about 
eight or ten per cent. I saw Albert coal: I have used it, and 
know what it is. | 

@. What is the quality of the Boston gas, judging as well as 
you are able? A. I believe it to be very superior gas. I don’t 
believe there is any better gas made in the United States, from 
what I know of the gas made elsewhere. It certainly is better 
than any gas made in the City of New York. 

@. Are you familiar with the Brooklyn and Williamsburg Gas 
Works? * A. They are pretty much the same. I don’t know whether 
or not they use much cannel. They use a little. 

@. And your Company don’t use cannel? A. Not much, sir. 

@. Do none of the New York Companies, to ‘your knowledge, 
use more cannel coal than you do? A. The Harlem don’t use 
any, I think, because the President told me so the other day. ‘The 
Metropolitan, occasionally —if it is a very cold day— use a little ; 
but they will not use it as a settled thing. 

@. Has the Boston gas as high an illuminating power as to its 
economy to manufacture for use? -A. Experience has shown that 
that gas pleases the people best which will burn the freest in a 
good sized burner, and with the least smoke. In Liverpool, where 
they make the best gas made in England, the public are not as well 
satisfied as they have been with the gas made in other cities; and 
Americans have asked me why it was that they could not get as 
good gas in Liverpool as that furnished in New York, and I told . 
them their gas was richer than ours, and possessed a higher illumi- 
nating power, but the gas must be consumed in a burner peculiar 
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to itself. If it was used in such burners as they use in New York 
the gas would smoke, and it is almost impossible to get a good 
gas burner. Our twenty candle gas will smoke, and when it smokes, 
the consumer will not believe it is on account of its richness, but 
thinks it is on account of its impurity. If you take an oil lamp 
and put in the purest oil that is made, and put the wick up too 
high, the lamp will smoke, for it is that smoke which really gives 
the light when properly consumed. It is contended by engineers 
(and is a disputed point) that a large flame of less intensity, having 
more points to radiate from, will distribute more light than a small 
flame of an intensity which is greater than the large flame, because 
the small flame has fewer points to radiate from. That is a ques- 
tion that has been mooted, and upon which there is a great deal of 
argument ; but it is the opinion of Mr. Merrick, of Philadelphia, 
(and he isa man of experience—he built the Philadelphia Works, ) 
that, in England, those towns which make the poorest gas are 
the best lighted. . 

Q. It has been said here by a witness that in his judgment a 
seventeen candle gas was the most satisfactory gas for the commu- 
nity. -A. My experience coincides with his. I think gas from 
sixteen to eighteen candles will give more satisfaction than gas of 
higher illuminating power. I have found it so in an experience of 
thirty years’ close observation. 

@. The Boston Gas Company use iron retorts? A. They do, sir. 

@.. Did you observe any nuisance about the works? A. I saw 
nothing there that could be considered a nuisance any more than 
you could consider an iron foundry a nuisance, or any place where 
there are large fires. I don’t see how you could imagine anything 
about those works a nuisance. 

@. Have you ever been in gas manufactories of similar size 
where there was less objectionable smells:‘than here? A. I have 
been accustomed to those smells all my life, and they are not dis- 
agreeable tome. I don’t see anything in them objectionable. I 
don’t see how they could be less objectionable. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are there any objections to gas works on 
sanitary grounds? A. None that I can imagine, if properly con- 
ducted. 
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@. Experience has shown, has it not, that the state of health of 
the operatives, or those who live in the vicinity of gas works, is no 
lower than among other citizens? A. I think the state of health 
is higher. | 

@. As a matter of fact, there has been no cholera in the vicinity 
of gas works? A. We had no men about our works attacked. I 
saw a statement in an English paper that in Marseilles or Barce- 
lona they were remarkably exempt from it, and in one place the 
men used to bring their wives to sleep in the works at night. Car- 
bolic acid is said to be very beneficial. Men who work over arti- 
cial fires seldom are subject to any epidemic that comes along. 
The intense heat seems to keep their pores open, causes them to 
perspire freely, and the heat seems to purify their blood. 

(. Considerable discussion has been had before the Committee 
with regard to clay and iron retorts. You use clay retorts. Will 
you state what their advantages are? A. They are more desira- 
ble, and I think they are more economical. If I did not think so, 
I would not use them. I don’t believe it makes one particle of 
difference whether the gas is made in an iron vessel or a clay ves- 
sel. I can’t see how the material in which the coal is distilled can 
in any way affect the quality of the gas. It is a question of 
economy, I think. 

(). Can you state what are the elements that enter into that 
opinion? A. Clay retorts cost less than iron retorts. They last 
longer. It may be that clay requires more fuel than an iron retort, 
and then the question arises which it is of the most importance to 
preserve — the iron or the fuel. 

@. You think that if your fuel is of high cost, you prefer iron? . 
A. Yes, sir. We have nine hundred retorts in one of our works, and 
between nine and ten hundred in the other. We are constantly 
tearing down and building up. The clay retorts last two years, 
twice as long as iron. 

@. Will they stand a much greater heat? 4d. We can get iron 
retorts just as hot as you please to make them, but the heat does 
not remain the same. ‘The more you charge them, the more coal 
you put in, the more fire you must put in. I have had some iron 
retorts heated so as to melt them. 
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@. Then your use of iron retorts would be when you wanted 
to use a high degree of heat, in order to carbonize the coal? A. 
If I put as much heat on iron retorts as I do on clay retorts, I 
would burn them up. 

@. You saw the Boston Gas Company’s retorts in operation to- 
day — state what was their condition? A. They appeared to me 
to be in very superior order. I saw some of the retorts opened, 
and there appeared to be no leaks. ? 

@. Do they produce gas at a moderate heat? A. They pro- 
duce gas at a much less heat than I do. Their retorts were not as 
hot as our retorts. 

@. That was in consequence of their using coals which don’t 
require so high a heat to carbonize them? A. I presume so. 

@. As to the use of iron and clay retorts. That is still a mooted 
question among gas engineers? A. Yes, sir; but I think clay is 
coming in more general use. 

(). What was the object of the New York Company in using clay 
retorts? A. Some time ago they said they liked iron best, but 
lately they have used the clay, and the President, whom I saw the 
other day, told me he was not positive which he liked best. 

@. He uses a large number of both? A. Yes, sir; but I don’t 
know how many clay retorts he uses. 

@. Did you know about their using clay retorts in Philadelphia, 
and giving the other kind up? A. I understood they did some 
time ago, but I don’t know whether they now use any iron retorts 
or not. 

@. The quality and price of coke used in the fires would be an 
important element in the use of clay or iron retorts? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A company whose foreman, mechanics and laborers, were all 
accustomed to the use of iron retorts, would make a rather hazard- 
ous experiment if they undertook to change suddenly from iron to 
clay? A. I should say it would be very injurious and unwise. 

Q. In the production of gas as to purity and quantity, you said 
there was no difference? A. I can’t see any difference. 

@. I think you said, that you judged of the candle power 
of the Boston gas from your eye? A. I did not test it, but 
judged from the material used that it must be eighteen or twenty 
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candle power; I should say so generally, by judging with the 
naked eye. It is not competent for any man to judge of the illu- 
minating power of gas by simply looking at it with the naked eye. 
It is a very nice thing for a person to test gas to a shade with the 
naked eye. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) It is a fair quality of gas at sixteen can- 
dle power? A. No doubt of it. Itis a beautiful gas, good enough 
for anybody on the face of the earth. 

@. Do you believe you could form a correct opinion of the 
candle power of this gas in this room by looking at it with the 
naked eye? A. I never have been accustomed to judging in that 
way; L judge by applying my photometer, if I want to know. I 
take a burner, and then can form some sort of a judgment. But I 
_ should not want to express an opinion by looking at gas through a 
ground shade. A good deal might depend on the shades, but I can 
see enough of it to satisfy my own mind that it is a very beautiful 
gas. 

@. From your experience as a gas manufacturer, state whether, 
in your opinion, at the prices which have ruled for the last two 
years, the Boston Gas Company can make and sell gas as good as 
you have observed, and such as they make from the coals you have 
seen, at a less price than three and one-fourth cents, they paying the 
taxes? A. I think it is a very beautiful light, and I think that 
those who burn it ought to be contented? 

@. How large a dividend should a company make? A. I think 
a manufacturing company ought to make ten per cent. a year, or 
twelve per cent. We can put our money in Governments and run 
no risk and pay no taxes and get seven per cent. I had 
rather put my money in Governments than anything I know of. 
IT had rather get seven per cent. on bond and mortgage than have 
my money in gas stock. Gold is very uncertain, but there is no 
doubt about the security of Government. 

@. What are the prices charged for gas in the City of New 
York? A. The New York Gas Light Company charge $3.50 per 
thousand feet ; they paying Government taxes. The Metropolitan 
Gas Light Company charge $3.50, and they pay the Government 
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taxes. The Harlem Company charge $4.00 per thousand feet, and 
they pay the Government taxes. 

Q. What is the production of these three companies, as com- 
pared with your own? .A. The New York Company make about 
one-half; the Metropolitan, about one-fifth what we do. We don’t 
make five times as much, but between four and five times. I don’t 
know what the Harlem make. 

Q. Do you know the price of Brooklyn gas? A. I believe the 
Brooklyn Company charge $3.25, and they pay the taxes. Of the 
Citizens’ Company, I am not certain about, but I think they charge 
$3.75. The Williamsburg, I am not positive about, but I think 
their agent told me they charge $4.00 per thousand, and add the 
Government taxes to that. 

Q. None of these companies use cannel coal except as you have 
stated? A. Except as I have stated. I don’t know whether the 
old Brooklyn Company use cannel coal or not. 

Q. I think you have stated there was no gas in the City of New 
York that was equal to this gas, in your estimation? A. No, sir. 

@. The restriction in your charter does not apply to’ any other 
company in the State? A. I believe we are the only company 
restricted in the United States, unless it is the company in Wash- 
‘ington, and if so, it is the only one besides ourselves. 

@. You think that at $3.00 net we cannot any more than make 
a fair profit, if you cannot live at $2.50? A. I cannot see how it 
is possible. We cannot pay dividends, and I don’t see how you 
can. 

@. Take the question of street lamps. Our street lamps are 
graduated at five feet to the hour. What is the fact in regard to 
the consumption by the burners? Does it not run over the regula- 
tion amount? A. Our old contract, which was in existence between 
us and the City, required that we should furnish three feet an hour. 
I had about one hundred taken down and proved, and they aver- 
aged three and eight-tenths. 

@. Is three feet the scale in New York? A. Yes, sir. 

@. At the same rate of increase, our five feet burners would 
burn towards six feet? A. Very likely. 

23 
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Q. Then if yonr burners are designed to furnish five feet of gas, 
you will probably deliver six? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your opinion, the Boston Gas Light Company, selling at 
$2.25 net, makes a loss on the street lamps? A. I should suppose 
that burners set at five feet might throw off six feet. I don’t know 
what it costs them here to make gas, and I don’t know what they 
pay for lighting and putting up. 

Q. There could be no profit on gas at that price? A. I don’t 
see how it could be possible. 

Q. What are the peculiarities of Cape Breton coals? A. They 
make — some of them —a good deal of gas. They make gas of a 


very superior quality, but they are very difficult coals to store in| 


large quantities. They contain a great deal of sulphur. Last 
winter our men suffered so much in the purifying house that the 
blood run from out their eyes and ears, and now we cannot purify 
this enough. 

@. The danger is from spontaneous combustion? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that, where you are able to get other coals, is a suffi- 
cient reason for excluding them? A. Yes, sir. I would not use 
them if I was not compelled to. 

@. Do fires occur frequently? A. Yes, sir. We have had two 


or three fires. I suppose we had one fire which it took us three_ 


weeks to put out. 

@. You get a larger amount of gas from them? A. Yes, sir. 
It makes much more gas than Newcastle. 

@. But it would be much more offensive to the neighborhood in 
which it was manufactured? A. I can’t say that, because no good 
gas maker would allow it to annoy a neighborhood. We had bet- 
ter health after we had established our gas works than we had 
before they were erected. 

Q. It don’t affect the consumer at all, because the oe 
hydrogen is taken out? A. We don’t allow our gas to go into the 
streets in case any sulphuretted hydrogen is in it. No good gas 
maker will allow that to go into the street. 

@. What is the price of the street lamps in New York? A. We 
have a suit with the City. Our contract, made in 1848 for twenty 
years, to burn part of the year, limits the City to burn under the 
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contract during twenty-three hundred hours in the year, three feet 
an hour for $15.00, and the Corporation should have a right to 
increase the number of hours, and should pay pro rata according 
to that increased number of hours at the rate of $15.00 for twenty- 
three hundred hours. When the Crystal Palace was built, they felt 
disposed to order us to light the lamps every day in the year, and 
it has so continued, lighting about at dark. They burn thirty- 
eight hundred and thirty three hours and twenty minutes, which 
brings it to exactly $25.00 a year. Two years ago we petitioned 
the Common Council, setting forth that our price had been fixed 
on specie basis, and asked them if they would not grant us relief. 
They passed a resolution annulling the contract and giving us ten 
days to consider whether we would annul the contract and enter 
into a new one on the understanding that we were to receive 
$53.00 per year. The Comptroller refused to be present at the 
opening of the contract, and we commenced a suit against the City. 
_ They have paid us $300,000 on account, we stipulating that the 
suit should go on without prejudice to either party. 

@. Do you know what they’ pay the Metropolitan Company? 
A. Part of their district they have not paid for, the other part they 
have paid for at the rate of $53,00. The Harlem have also received 
$53,00. The New York I don’t recollect about, but I think $53,00, 
vand this includes the lighting and all. The Harlem sued and recov- 
ered judgment. ‘They carried their case up to the Court of Appeals, 
and the Court of Appeals decided in their favor. 

(). Does this $25 pay for the cost of lighting? A. It is inten- 
ded to pay the cost of lighting and putting out. | 

@. Will you state to the Committee what elements are to be 
taken into consideration in selecting a location for gas works? 
A. They should be placed nearly at tide-water, where there is 
sufficient water to float the vessels that bring the coal, and where 
there would be ample drainage into arunning stream. They should 
be placed on lower ground for the purpose of convenient distribu- 
tion. 

@. Take another element. .A. The ground ought to be solid. 
It ought to be good earth, so that it would save expense in build- 
ing tanks for your gas holders, and also that jour retorts and 
apparatus may have a firmer foundation 
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Q. Would the question of getting rid of your waste water be an 
element to be taken into consideration? -A It would be very im- 
portant. There is a great deal of water used in washing gas, and 
as that water washes away it must be got rid of. ‘There is more or 
less oil in the matter which floats on the stream. I don’t know 
that it would be very detrimental to health, but it would make the 
people think it was, and it woul cause unnecessary dissatisfaction. 

@. As to the works being near the consumers, state whether or 
not that would be an element. -A. The nearer the works are to 
where the point of distribution commences, the less you will have 
to expend for your main artery or the pipes of distribution. 

@. Will you explain a little more fully, to the Committee, the 
importance of having your works close to deep water? A. If your 
works are close to deep water your coal can be discharged almost 
directly into your coal stores. If your works are away from deep 
water the cost of cartage will be very considerable. The Williams- 
burg Point Works were considerably inland, and so they proposed 
to increase their works. ‘They sold out the old property and bought 
new land along the river and built new works. So in Washington. 
They first had their works inland, but upon enlarging them they 
moved to the Potomac River. It is a great saving of expense. 
Coal is a bulky article, and costs a great deal for cartage back and 
forth. , | 

@. With regard to English coals? .A. You ought to have ves- 
sels that will carry from 1,000 to 1,200 tons, and land their cargoes 
at your wharves. In New York, the cannel is brought in what we 
call ‘¢ dunnage,” or ballast. Dunnage is merchandise that is laid 
on the bottom of the vessel, to make a foundation for nice goods, 
so they will not get wet. Sometimes that comes to the city; but 

* we would always prefer to give sixty or seventy cents more to have 
a vessel come loaded full, and come directly to the works. It is 
more convenient to discharge. It can be done so much more rap- 
idly. 

@. In this particular, how do you say the Boston Gas Works are 
situated? A. I should judge very admirably. I should judge they 
have eighteen or twenty feet of water, and these vessels can come 
directly to the dock. 

Q. To establish works up Charles River, or up Mystic River, 
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when the draft of water would not permit these foreign vessels to 
go, — would it not be a practical exclusion of that class of coals 
from use? A. We would have to bargain with them to deliver 
their coal into lighters and take it up to the wharves. 

@. Will you explain the necessity of having gas on low ground? 
A. The gas goes up hill much faster than it does down. The gas 
works have to have less pressure, and it is the object of gas com- 
panies to have the least possible pressure. 

@. Have you had any difficulties in New York growing out of the 
fact that your works were not built on solid ground? A. Yes, sir; 
a great deal of trouble. It has been very expensive. The consent 
of the City required that our works should be placed on the margin 
of the river; and we have built them there on made ground. I 
filled 750 feet while I was Engineer on the North River; and we 
purchased the whole ground, or except the made ground. We were 
obliged to drive piles under the tanks that hold the gas, and this 
was very expensive. There will be more or less trouble, and in one 
of them, a few years ago, we had a whole retort-house fall down. 
It had stood for ten years, and we considered it safe ; but one night 
it fell down. It is very expensive to drive piles, 
now. 

@. Will you explain somewhat more fully the necessity and 


particularly 


advantages of having the location of the works near the points of 
consumption? -A. You have got to start at some point to dis- 
tribute. You have got to reach that point from the place where 
your gas is made. And the further the works are off, the larger, 
of course, must be the main pipe of supply. Again, if that pipe 
is going through solid ground all the way, there is likely to be a 
disturbance. We can get along if you are willing to go to the 
expense: but you will be so much further off from your customers, 
and, in case of trouble, you cannot ascertain it so readily, to pro- 
vide aremedy. The more main you have, the more leakage, or the 
less gas you have; and if you have a long main supply, then any 
accident by which your main is broken, would leave the city in 
darkness: and we can imagine the effect that would have in your 
City of Boston. In New York, it would lead to riot and blood- 
shed, beyond question. There was an attempt, in 1863, to destroy 
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our works. That was the first thing Government cut off. They 
sent us troops to protect them. I had my regiment of militia out 
for a week, guarding: the works. 

@. As to the question of pressure in regard to the delivery of 
gas, how does it depend on the distance, and how does the dis- 
tance affect the pressure? -A. The pressure grows less and less 
from the point at which you start, and would depend on the size 
and distance of the pipe. There are certain rules for calculating 
that. The pressure will vary according to the square root of the 
length and directly as to its specific gravity. 

Q. The danger of loss by leakage would be greater as the length 
of pipe was greater? A. It is absolutely impossible to make gas 
pipes absolutely tight. All experience goes to show that gas 
goes more or less directly through cast iron. Then again, the tem- 
perature varies and these pipes are contracted and expanded and 
the joints get started more or less. The building of sewers or 
putting in of drains and anything which causes a disturbance of 
the ground, will disturb the pipes, and thus affect the question 
of leakage. 

@. Suppose pressure enough to drive gas through a pipe five 
miles long, would it have any effect on the meters? A. If you 
were to send gas through pipes five miles long, the effect on the 
water meter would be to force the water over, and put the gas out. 

Q. The situation of the Boston Gas Works is as good as your 
own, for the purpose of distribution, is it not? A. I should judge 
SO. 

@. Are there any difficulties in connection with the unevenness 
of the hills of Boston, which would make engineering the works 
more difficult than on level ground? A. Unquestionably. 

@. You are aware that the Boston Gas Light Company makes 
use of station gas holders into which the gas is sent after being 
manufactured, before distribution. State whether that is a useful 
way of obtaining an equal low pressure. A. I think so. I think 
the principle is right. 1 would prefer to have my gas holders as 
near the works as possible, so as to have them under my control. 
Here that cannot be done. Here, in low places, I would put gas 
holders, and I could thus keep the pressure much more uniform 
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than it would otherwise be. We find a difference in the pressure 
of from three-fourths to one and one-half inches between the gas- 
works and our office. 

@. Your having two works relieves you from the necessity of 
having gas holders? A. Yes, sir. 

@. State the greatest distance your works are from your point 
of supply. A. About one mile. In the daytime, one of the works 
will take the day pressure, and supply during the day very well, 
but towards evening both of the works have to be opened fully. 

@. Can you give an approximate estimate of the cost of erecting 
gas works sufficient for the purpose of supplying the City of Boston 
with gas, making an allowance for increase in size for future con- 
sumption? A. That would take me some time. I can’t do it in 
one day, or two days. I suppose it would cost, taking buildings, 
pipe, etc., into account, twice what it would before the rebellion 
broke out. : 

Q. Our capital stock is $1,250,000. State whether, in your 
judgment, the Boston Gas Works could be produced where they 
are to-day for double that sum. A. As I stated to you before, I 
cannot calculate what the cost of such works would be; but if this 
money was expended by men of judgment it would cost twice that 
now. That is, it would cost $2,500,000 now. 

@. Can you give the Committee an idea of what the additional 
cost would be of running a main sufficient to supply the City of 
Boston (assuming that we burn two million feet now) from the 
distance of four or five miles, assuming the ground to be favorable 
on which you were to lay the main? A. I should hardly like to 
estimate the cost, because I don’t know how to get at the price of 
the materials. The iron would probably cost not less than five 
cents a pound, but I don’t know enough about it to calculate the 
entire cost. I should judge, that in going five miles, there ought 
to be one main four feet in diameter, which would cost several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

@. Have you any idea how large they arein London? A. They 
are of all sizes and sorts; I don’t know exactly. The chartered 
Company have several lines of mains rnnning out from their 
works. ‘They don’t supply all their districts from one main that 
leaves their works. They have different stations. 
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@. By stations you mean gas manufactories? A. Yes, sir. 

@. That is where gas is made, and where it is distributed? 
A. Yes, sir. . 

@. How many are there? A. I think three or four. 

@. Do you know that those works distribute through mains 
more than six miles long? dA. I don’t; I never heard of such a 
thing. 

@. When were you in London? A. It was in1855. There was 
no such distance from the point of distribution then. 

@. Have any works been built in London since 1855 to your 
knowledge? A. Not that I know of; I am not certain. 

@. If it was proposed to build gas works and bring the main 
pipes across Charles River, what engineering difficulties would you 
apprehend there? A. I don’t know. I should not want that job 
to do. In the first place, I should want a dam across the river. 
You cannot lay gas pipes like a telegraph cable, because the pipe 
must have a regular descent to some point of condensation ; for, 
you must understand, that it almost always rains inside a gas 
holder. The water is constantly evaporating from the surface, and 
as it evaporates and condenses, this holder is constantly rising 
and falling. The gas holder will go up sometimes two or three 
feet a day, lower, and sink again at night. This moisture, which 
is constantly rising from the water, goes along with the gas, and 
then your gas main is nothing more or less than one immense 
condenser. It may be five miles, or it may be eighty miles. Now, 
this condensation must be got rid of, otherwise it increases until 
it finally fills the pipe. You notice, sometimes, the water jumping 
in the pipe. It keeps on increasing, until finally the pipe is full. 
You must have that pipe descend to some point. If you are going 
| a large stream like that, it can be 


to have a pipe cross a stream 
done only at an enormous expenditure of money. It must be 
tunnelled. Charles River might be tunnelled, but how any man 
would lay that main and guarantee how he was going to keep 
that gas steady, I don’t see. I don’t think any reasonable man 
would say that it was practicable. 

@. The expense would be enormous? A. It must be. 

Q. The exposure to leakage or accident would be what? A. If 
a vessel should drag its anchor and break the pipe, then your city 
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_ isin darkness. If you are going to cross streams where there is 
going to be interruption, it is most fearful. In Philadelphia, the 
gas is carried a long distance. I don’t know how large or how 
long their pipes are. They have works at the foot of Market 
Street, and then they have other works, so that the city does not 
depend on one set of works altogether. The works might be inter- 
rupted and the city still be partially lighted. 

@. What do you think of the objections to having gas works in 
the city on the score of health? A. Nobody objects on the score 
of health. Our own neighborhood is growing up very fast since 
the erection of the gas works. | 

Q. Have you any inspection by law in the State of New York? 
A. No,sir. The Constitution of New York forbids it. According 
to the Constitution of the State of New York, all laws for weight 
and inspection of any article of merchandise are hereby repealed, 
**and no such office shall hereafter be created by law;” and then 
comes another clause, ‘‘ and it shall not be construed so as to 
prevent securing to the people correct weights and measures, and 
the establishment of an office for that purpose.” Under that law, 
it was held that an Inspector of Gas Meters might be appointed, 
but that it would not cover the appointment of an Inspector for 
the gas itself. 

@. Can you tell out of what evil that grew? A. We had a 
great deal of trouble about the operation of the old inspection law. 
I don’t know how it is in Boston, but we think our city officials are 
very corrupt. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you have any Inspector of Milk in 
New York? A. No, sir; the law forbids the appointment of any 
such officers. 

@. Have you no Inspector of Tobacco? A. No, sir. 

@. How does a man make a purchase in New York of a hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco without an inspection? .A. I don’t know, 
sir. All the inspection laws are abolished. Some of the brands 
of pork and beef give a character to the article which answers the 
Same purposé as an inspection. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) We have an inspection law here. By it 
our gases are recognized to be tested under the burner and under 
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the pressure best adapted to produce their effect. Will you state 
whether or not this is just? -A. I should say so, sir. 

@. Will you state why? A. The English law is adapted to try . 
gases made from what are called caking coals, that is, coals similar 
to Newcastle, Pictou and Pennsylvania coal. Our coals that burn 
in a grate would partially melt. For such gases, we always:use as 
a standard burner the fifteen hole argand. If you take rich gases, 
such as twenty, twenty-five and up to thirty candles, you cannot 
burn those gases to advantage in that burner. There is along series 
of experiments published in the Journal of Gas Lighting, by Mr. 
Alfred King, by which ‘he showed clearly that the fish-tail burner 
gave better results with the same quantity of gas than he could 
get from any other burner. You ask me, perhaps, the reason why 
this is so. Gas is a mixture of hydrogen and carbon chemically 
united. ‘There are other substances in gas, various compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen, but carburetted hydrogen is the main thing. 
It is this carbon, which is heated white hot, that gives the light. 
The moment the gas mingles with the air, by applying the flame, 
decomposition of the gas takes place. Hydrogen, uniting with © 
oxygen, forms water. ‘The carbon uniting with oxygen forms car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic acid. The more carbon this contains, the 
more light that gas will give. The more carbon it contains, the 
more oxygen it requires. If the gas is thin, that is when the gas 
has less illuminating power than it requires, it will be so immedi- 
ately consumed that the carbon will not be suspended a sufficient 
length of time in the flame. The heat of hydrogen and oxygen 
united heats the carbon in the flame, and the carbon and oxygen 
united increases the heat still more. Therefore in an argand 
burner, where there are a number of jets coming out, these jets 
touching each other, form an almost solid circular flame, and the 
burner is so constructed that the amount of air which comes 
through the centre of the annular space and the body of the flame, 
and the enclosed chimney is just about sufficient to decompose that 
gas at such a rate as to hold the carbon suspended as long as pos- 
sible. If there is not sufficient air, the gas will smoke. If there 
is too much air, the gas will burn more or less blue flame, and with 
less light than if should produce if the burner were properly con- 
structed. If the air gets in your pipes, for instance, and the light 
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burns with a little blue flame, it is because the gas is already mixed 
with air, and the union between the gas and the air is so rapid that 
the carbon is not sufficiently suspended. The fish-tail burner, which 
is a burner with two small holes drilled in the end, crossing each 
other, throws out a little flame, coming out only so far that the 
amount of atmospheric air will just be sufficient for the proper 
combustion of that burner. Then the less pressure under which 
the gas is consumed the more light it gives out in burning, but 
only for the simple reason that these particles of carbon are lamp- 
black or charcoal, which are solid, and are held suspended white 
hot in the air, and it is this white hot carbon that gives the light. 
Mr. King’s experiments show that the fish-tail burner is the best 
burner for a very rich gas. The argand burner is the best burner 
for such gas as is used in London,—the Newcastle and similar 
gases. 

@). Then it would be very unjust for very thin burning gas to be 
tested by a fish-tail, or for a rich gas to be tested by an argand 
burner? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Weuse argand burners very extensively 
in this city, could we do it if we had very rich gas? A. You have 
very beautiful gas, and yet you do use them. 

@. You go up to twenty-four or twenty-five candles gas and it is 
not as good a burner? A. No, sir. Where cannel gas is made, 
they use several small burners together. One foot, two feet, or 
three feet. In Liverpool, they sometimes have them in clusters, 
five in a cluster, and consuming one foot or a foot and a half per 
hour. . 

Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Would you think it a wise measure to allow 
an Inspector of Gas to recommend a particular quality of burner? 
Would not such an office be subject to such temptations as you al- 
luded to in New York? A. Suppose an Inspector of Meters should 
recommend any particular meter, the public would want that gas 
meter because he said so. He might be an excellent inspector of 
meters, but not a maker, and not competent to judge whether that 
meter was better than any other meter. It woud cause jealousy, and 
might place the companies at the mercy of some particular manufac- 
turer. With regard to the burners, I don’t see any objections. If 
Iwas an Inspector of Gas, I would say to a man who asked,me 
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what I thought the best burner. I might say ‘I like this burner 
very well;” but I don’t think it would be proper for me to put it 
out to the public and say, You had better use this burner or that 
burner, because I think I would very soon receive fees for my say- 
ing so. I think if anybody should come to the Inspector and ask 
him to recommend any particular man’s burner, he would do it. 

@. Do you know the cost of coal in Pittsburg? A. I do not. 


Mr. JEWEL read from a paper a statement that the cost of coal 
in Pittsburg is nine cents per bushel, and coke sells at the 
wharves for five cents per bushel. 


@. Do you wonder that at these prices gas can be made there at 
ninety cents per thousand? A. I do not. 

@. Do you know any mechanical contrivance which can regulate 
the pressure of gas, so that the City of Boston can dispense with 
' yeceivers or gas holders in various parts of the city? A. I do 
not. 

@. Do you mean to say that you could lay pipes five miles and 
keep the pressure uniform? A. No, sir. 

@. Are you familiar with an instrument called the governor? 
A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Would such an instrument accomplish that end? A. No, sir. 

Q. If you were going to construct new works in New York, 
would you have all your holders within your works? A. I would 
endeavor to have them as near as I could. 

@. Would you have all your works within the yard? A. I would 
in New York. I would not in your city. That would depend 
altogether upon the formation of the ground. I would select a 
place rising gradually from the river. I would not put all my 
stations here at works. I would want the risk divided. I would, 
at a certain distance, erect a station, and then another, and so on, 
as might be necessary. I should want the City of Boston surveyed, 
taking all the low grounds, and judging what the surface of con- 
sumption would be; and I would stake directly at that. I would 
lay my arteries in the low ground, and then I would have the 
branches run off from those. If I could, I would average them so 
that the gas would not be communicated immediately from the low 
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eround to the other. At certain distances from the works I would 
erect gas-holders. These gas-holders I would fill during the day, 
that the gas might gradually be drawn from the holders to supply 
the city during the evening, so that I could get a sufficient quantity 
from the works ; and I would have a supply for each neighborhood 
in each holder and keep the supply uniform. 

@. Do you know that you cannot regulate your pressure on our 
ground just as you do anywhere else? If you rise from low ground 
to high ground, you have got to go there and regulate your pres- 
sure. Can’t you put valves there, so that the pressure will regulate 
itself? A. It would help. You might put governors or regulating 
valves. I had governors in use at one time in our works, but I 
was so dissatisfied with them that I had to take them all out. We 
have a “tell-tale” at our works, and a man stands there and 
watches it. The pressure is changed, beginning with the day 
pressure, and gradually increased and kept on until about nine 
oclock, and then diminishes until daylight. 

@. If you have governors at your receiver, and you let gas right 
into this receiver instead of your station, where do you start your 
gas for distribution? A. This gas has nothing to do with distribu- 
tion. The governor is always on the outlet of the gas holder. 
Each gas holder has two pipes. We have several holders, distrib- 
uted through the city. We have two at 18th Street, two at 17th; 
four between 16th and 17th; two between 19th and 20th Streets. 
They are not a very great ways from the works, but the gas is all 
brought back to the works again from these, and sent through one 
particular discharge pipe. 

Q. They are all contiguous to your works. A. They are one- 
quarter mile off. We have six gas holders at 14th Street, between 
Avenues C and D, and now we are building two in 18th Street, — 
that is three or four streets off, and between Avenues A and B. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) When you took your charter from the 
City of New York, you obligated yourself to furnish gas to the 
citizens at a fixed price? A. That was not when our charter was 
first granted, but when we asked for an increase of capital we 
promised it. 
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@. Is not Moses Taylor a large stockholder in your company? 
A. Yes, sir. | . 

@. Does he not count his stock among his most valuable stock? 
A. How can I possibly know, sir? 

@. Has not he and his family got over $600,000 of it in their 
possession? A. Yes, sir. 

@. The only reason that your stock don’t pay is, that you have 
been manufacturing gas that has increased in cost in consequence 
of the war? A. We have had to pay war prices for everything, 
and have had to receive paper instead of specie. 

@. Were you thinking of giving up your gas works, now that 
specie payments are coming back? A. We are going to give up 
our charter and work independently. 


Adjourned to meet at 7, p.m., Wednesday. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 12. 


The Committee met agreeably to adjournment, and the examina- 
tion of Mr. Charles Roome was resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Colonel Roome, have you had an opportu- 
nity since yesterday to test the quality or illuminating power of 
the Boston gas? If so, state when, how, where, and the result? 
A. I tested the gas of the Company at the office of the Boston Gas 
Light Company this morning, in connection with Dr. Storer, who, 
I believe, is the chemist of that Company. I found the gas to be 
over twenty candles. 

@. Have you been able, since yesterday, to make any estimates 
of the size and cost of the pipes necessary to convey gas from a 
distance of three to five miles for the supply of the City of Boston? 
If so, will you state to the Committee what investigations you 
have made, and with what results? .A. I don’t know that these 
are strictly accurate, but I will give the data on which I base — 
them. I had a conversation with Mr. Starr, (who will be here and 
testify for himself,) and he told me he was making forty-eight inch 
pipes for the Brooklyn water pipes; that they would average about 
seven hundred pounds to-the foot, and cost about three and a quar- 
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ter cents a pound. That will make the iron alone cost $22.75 per 
foot. He stated that those pipes would be heavier than would be 
required for gas works; but in his judgment, and my own, it would 
not be safe to make forty-eight inch pipes less than seven-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. If.they are seven-eighths of an inch thick, 
which they ought to be, so as to make them safe to handle, and 
safe when laid in the ground, they would run (including the hubs) 
about five hundred pounds to the foot. Mr. Starr informed me 
that if he had to make the pipes of the same size, and make them 
lighter weight, the labor would be greater in proportion than it 
would for the other pipes, and he could not make them for less 
than four cents a pound. If that is the case, they would cost $20.00 
afoot. I don’t know anything about the ground that these pipes 
would be laid in, — whether clay, or sand, or rock; but about a 
fair average is to add one-third of the cost of the pipe for the cost 
of laying, — digging the trench, furnishing the lead and yarn, mak- 
ing the joints, and filling up the trench again. That is a calcula- 
tion I have often made, and found it, as a general thing, run pretty 
accurate. Sometimes it is a little less, and sometimes a little 
over. But say one-third the cost of the pipe will lay it. Then 
it is customary to add four to five per cent. for the joints. I have 
only calculated four per cent. These pipes are cast in lengths of 
twelve feet, and there are six inches and upwards of depth of 
socket ; so that a pipe twelve feet long when laid will only measure 
about eleven and a half feet in the ground. These pipes must be 
laid deep enough to get below the frost. I don’t think it would be 
safe to lay them without four feet of earth over them. The pipes 
being four feet, that would make eight feet, and you would have to 
dig a foot for the joints. Those pipes, therefore, would be laid in 
a trench nine feet deep, and I don’t think they could be laid for 
less than the price I have estimated. Now, a forty-eight inch 
pipe, five miles long, under a pressure of three inches, would fur- 
, nish about 600,000 feet an hour; and I am told that, allowing for 
the natural increase of business and growth of Boston, if works 
were to be built five miles off, these pipes must be about four feet 
in diameter. Now, the cost of a pipe forty-eight inches in diame- 
ter, if it weighs five hundred pounds to the foot, at $20.00 per foot, 
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is $105,600 a mile, 5,280 feet to the mile. Add four per cent. for 
the joints, $4,224. That is $109,824. Add one-third for laying, 
including lead, yarn and labor, $36,278. The cost of a forty-eight 
inch pipe per mile would therefore be $146,102. That is about 
the size that would be required, I am told, when you go five miles 
off, and want to supply six hundred thousand feet an hour. 

@. With a consumption of two million feet a day, at this mo- 
ment, would it be safe to build works which should not provide for 
an increased supply, equal to a certain number of feet a year, at 
least? .A. In my judgment, it would not be well to build your 
works for this year only, or for next. Itis not customary so to do. 

@. The natural increase of consumption would make larger pipes 
soon necessary, would it not? .A. Yes, sir. You might lay a 36 
inch main, and work it under a four feet pressure through a length ~ 
of three miles, but you could only furnish 356,000 feet an hour. 
Therefore, you might, if 356,000 feet an hour would answer your 
purpose, and you only wanted to go three miles out, lay one main 
now, making provision to lay another by and by. That could, be 
cast to be three-quarters of an inch thick, and would weigh 300 
pounds to the foot. Mr. Starr informs me that he could make that 
for 34 cents a pound. That would cost $9.75 a foot. Now, calcu- 
lating as I did in the other case, 5,280 feet to the mile, at $9.75 
per foot, that would cost $51,480 per mile. Add four per cent. for 
joints, $2,059. That is $53,539. Add one-third the cost of the 
pipe, for laying, $17,846 ; which would make the cost of a 36-inch 
pipe, per mile, $71,385. Now, a 36-inch pipe, under a three-inch 
pressure, if you only go over about 5,000 yards, would supply 
407,000 feet per hour. Under the same pressure, if you go 7,500 
yards, it would supply 332,000 feet per hour. If you go 10,000 
yards, it would then only supply 288,000 feet per hour. Therefore, 
if works are to be built outside of the city, with these data, 
and data which could be procured in a similar way, you could 
find out about how much money you would have to expend to go, 
out of the city. If you lay a 24-inch main, (without calculating 
for the loss by friction, etc.,) of course it will take four mains of 
24 inches to be of the capacity of one of 48 inches. A 24-inch main 
can be cast three-fourths of an inch in thickness ; and, at that rate, 
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allowing for joints, it would weigh about 200 pounds to the foot, and 
it would cost about 34 cents a pound to cast that. That would be 
$7.00 a foot. Now, calculate at the same rate as before, 5,280 
feet, at $7.00 a foot, and you have $36,960. Add four per cent. 
for joints, $1,478.40 ; which makes $38,438.40. Add one-third for 
laying, $12,812.80. So that a 24-inch pipe, per mile, would cost 
$51,251.20. Therefore, if you should lay a 24-inch main, and by 
and by should want to come up to the capacity of one of 48 inches, 
you would have to lay four of them. Therefore, instead of spending 
$148,000 in the first place, you would have to spend over $200,000 
a mile before you got through. A 24-inch main, under a pressure 
of 24 feet, at a distance of 3,000 yards, would only discharge 
172,000 feet an hour. 

@. As a matter of economy, then, the 48-inch main would be 
preferable, in your judgment? A. I can only say, that if the City 
are going to do anything, they are going to do something to last 
for all time, and they would want to make it permanent. IfI was 
going to build works for my own Company, to go out five miles, I 
think this is what I would do; I would put down a pipe four feet 
in diameter. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You made these estimates in currency? 
A. Oh, yes, sir. 

(@. You would deduct thirty per cent. for the gold valuation? 
A. I merely estimated what they would cost to-day in the market ; 
what you would have to pay in currency to-day for pipes and labor. 

@. Then you would make thirty per cent. deduction for the gold 
valuation? A. I merely calculated the market price to-day. I 
have not entered into any calculation with regard to gold at all. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Colonel Roome, there was some testimony 
given here with reference to the specific gravity of gases, as 
though the quality of gas depended entirely upon the specific 
gravity; that is, the illuminating power and specific gravity 
were proportionate. Will you state whether that statement 
is or is not a true statement? A. Well, we gas makers don’t 
estimate that way, sir. If gas was entirely free from car- 
bonie oxide, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, perhaps that would 
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be an approximation, in some way; but it is not the way 
that gas makers take. I never knew any chemist that I have to do 
with who considered the specific gravity as a test of the illumi- 
nating power of gas. Now, olefiant gas, one of the most valuable 
constituents of gas, has a specific gravity of 0.978; air being 
1,000. Nitrogen, which gas always contains, has also a specific 
gravity of 0.972, and carbonic acid has a specific gravity of 1.529 ; 
air being 1,000. Therefore, the olefiant gas, which is a very 
valuable constituent in our gas, is very near the same specific 
gravity as nitrogen, which has no value at all, and carbonic oxide 
much less specific gravity, which is a positive injury. Now, when 
an ultimate analysis of gas is made, they do take the specific 
gravity, but it is merely as a check on their calculations. ‘The gas 
is analyzed to ascertain what portion of the hydro-carburets it 
possesses, for there are others, as distinguished from olefiant; 
how much olefiant it may contain, how much hydrogen it contains, 
and how much of all the different gases that are found in that com- 
plex substance called illuminating gas. The quantity of each 
having been ascertained, they are added up, and the specific 
gravity being taken, it is a mere check to find out if there is any 
error in the calculation ; but the specific gravity per se is not the 
test of the illuminating power of gas. 

@. Something has been said with regard to the use of cannel coal. 
Will you state whether or not any considerable use of cannel coal 
by the gas companies on the Atlantic Coast would have any effect, 
and, if any, what effect upon the price of cannel coal? A. Cannel 
coal is more used in England than it was a few years ago, and the 
area of production is no greater than it was. The consequence is, 
that the cost of cannel has increased very materially. I bought it 
years ago in Liverpool for eleven shillings sterling. I don’t 
think it can be purchased now for less—vwell, I don’t know; I 
haven’t bought any lately, but it has got up to eighteen or twenty 
shillings sterling, and will probably go still higher. I think the 
last quotations I read were about twenty shillings. It will grow 
scarcer, and, as the demand increases, of course the price must 
increase. 

(). Have you ever used Albert coal, so as to be able to deter- 
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mine the amount of Albert that can be profitably used in making 
gas? A. I have not used Albert coal in a number of years. I did 
use it, when it was much cheaper than it is now. About the time 
it was first introduced I think I did use the Albert coal. I don’t 
think, if I recollect right, that you can use over about ten per cent. 
of it. I think that was my judgment. I tried to use more than 
that, but was obliged to give it up. 

@. State what were the difficulties attendant upon the use of it? 
A. Well, it is an extremely rich material, — far richer than what is 
ordinarily called cannel coal. It does not look like it. I suppose 
in its composition it is néarer the bog-head Scotch, or per- 
haps approaches the Breckinridge coal, of Kentucky. There 
was quite a suit, some years ago, in which it was a disputed point 
whether the Albert coal was really a coal or an asphalt; and Dr. 
J ackson, of this city; Mr. Cresson, of Philadelphia; Dr. Torrey 
and Dr. Ellet, of New York, very eminent chemists, were called 
to testify in regard to it. There was some question as to the title 
to the land, or the royalty, or the right of the queen to the ground 
—I don’t know what ; but the legal question turned upon the point, 
Is the Albert a coal, or is it an asphalt, as chemists term it? They 
decided it was a coal. But it does differ; it is unlike any other 
coal I ever saw. It is an extremely rich material, making little or 
no coke ; and the coke don’t amount to anything. At least, I found 
it so. But it is a most extraordinary article,—rich in the 
extreme, and far, very far, superior to any English cannel I ever 
saw. , 

@. ‘The consequence of using a larger portion than ten per cent. 
was to cause what effect in the gas? A. It would cause the gas to 
smoke, undoubtedly ; and I think there is where you see the excess. 
I noticed, when I was using it, and trying to crowd it, that it 
seemed to affect the throats of people where it was burnt. It was 
not thoroughly consumed, and we had to fall back upon a certain 
quantity. .Go beyond that, and there seemed to be a certain some- 
thing which was deleterious, — what, I really do not know. Some 
chemists thought it was imaginary with me, and perhaps it may be 
so; but it is an extremely rich material, and has got to be handled 
with judgment. 
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@. Ten per cent. of Albert, mixed with another coal, in produ- 
cing illuminating power, is equal to what aliquot part of cannel? 
A. I don’t know that I can answer that question directly. I 
should have to make thorough experiments to try it. But I tried 
the Boston gas to-day, which, I was told, did not contain ten per 
cent. of Albert, or exceed it, and I found that over twenty stand- 
ard sperm candles, according to the common mode of testing gas; 
and, therefore, Boston gas, this day, according to that test, and my 
best judgment and sincere opinion, is equal to ordinary cannel gas. 

@. And that test was made at the office in West Street? A. 
Yes, sir; at the general office of the Company. I asked permis- 
sion to test it; for, as I stated, no man living can judge by the 
naked eye. You can tell that gas is bright gas, or good; but no 
man can pretend to tell its illuminating power. It may have varied 
a little from the calculation, but according to the figuring, the gas 
came up to over twenty-two; but the candle would vary a trifle, 
and the gas burner would vary a trifle. When I test gas at home, 
I generally take fifteen observations, and then take the average of 
them; but I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that that gas 
which I tried at the office to-day, which was gas drawn from the 
street (at least, I suppose so; I have no idea that they would 
practise deception upon me), there is no question in my mind that 
that gas is twenty candle gas, and equal to the cannel gas that is 
delivered to the consumer. Please understand me, sir. There is 
a difference between a laboratory experiment and a plain working 
experiment. You test cannel gas in the laboratory, and you will 
get twenty-four candles ; but you do it there under the most favor- 
able circumstances ; but try it with the rough-and-tumble working ~ 
of ordinary houses, and it will be about twenty candles, as the 
town gas of Liverpool was when I tried it; and the gas in Boston 
is just about the same. 

Q. Did Dr. Storer, the Chemist of the Company, attend you? 
A. I was introduced to a gentleman there as Dr. Storer, who, lL 
was told, was a Chemistry Professor here somewhere. 

@. Did you have any conversation with him to learn whether or 
not the gas to-day was of the same quality as the Company’s gas 
usually? A. Yes, sir. 
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[What Dr. Storer said was objected to, and not stated. ] 


@. Something was said here last evening in reference to the 
failure of your Company to pay dividends as being attributable to 
loss of coal by spontaneous combustion. How is that? A. We 
undoubtedly lost by spontaneous combustion. We had consider- 
able coal burned up last year. We have had some burned up this 
year. 

@. Does that affect the question of the ability of the Company 
to make dividends? A. No, sir. I don’t recollect how much we 
lost, but as nearly as I can recollect, it cannot have been far from 
$20,000. It was a pretty serious fire, and we lost a good deal of 
money. 


Cross-examined by Mi. Stackpole. 


(). This gas that you tested to-day was tested with a burner and 
at the pressure supplied by the Company, was it? A. Yes, sir. 
It was a fifteen-hole argand, with a seven-inch burner. About the 
ordinary standard burner, I should judge. 

@. The experiment was made with a view to your testifying 
here to-night? A. Yes. I will tell you how it happened. When 
I was in the office, I said ‘‘ I was asked to tell the quality of the 
gas by the eye; I cannot do it. Will you give me an opportunity 
to test your gas? And, if you will, I should like to have your 
Chemist here, so that he can be satisfied that I want to make a fair 
test ; and, if so, I will be obliged to you if you will send for him.” 
They said, ‘‘ Yes, with great pleasure; we will send for him.” 
Will you be kind enough to light up, so that the stagnant gas may 
burn out, and we will get the gas right fresh from the main. They 
said, ‘‘ Certainly, anything you wish.” The doctor came. I was 
introduced to Dr. Storer. He went up stairs; and, before he got 
ready, I went up, and saw him weigh the candle; took the index 
of the meter, examined the burner, and went over the calculation 
with him. 

@. The experiment was made by him and yourself? A. We 
made it together. He went out of the room and shut the door on 
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me. If you have ever seen the gas tested, you know it is done in 
aroom painted black; there is no light; even the holding up of a 
handkerchief would affect the result. He left me in the room. 
I took an observation, pushed the photometer, and went out; and 
left him to go in and adjust it himself. He said, ‘* I don’t make it 
so high as you do.” I said, ‘ The light will vary; the candle will 
vary: I never decide upon one observation.” I went in and 
adjusted it again, and finally we agreed. I don’t think we would 
vary a tenth of a candle. 

@. You testified that your works were no damage to the neigh- 
borhood. Has there not been a good deal of complaint of the 
works? A. Not of the works. There was complaint by the Board of 
Health of the odor arising from the purifying house. That was 
remedied, and they were perfectly satisfied; and have so stated 
publicly. 

@. Has there not been a great deal of complaint with regard to 
the water used there? A. Not that I know of. 

@. Don’t you know that Inspector Blaisdell has said that this 
liquid is a nuisance? .A. I don’t know of any such Inspector. I 
never heard of him, sir. 

Q. Is he not in the Metropolitan Board of Health? A. I don’t 
know. I don’t remember to have heard the name before. There 
may be such a gentleman, but I don’t know it. 

@. You never heard, then, of this report, which I will read to _ 
you? It may recall it to your recollection: — ‘‘ The Manhattan 
Gas Company uses every day 100,000 gallons of water for puri- 
fying their gas. This water, after being used for that purpose, is 
allowed to flow from their works through a sewer into the East 
River. It takes away with it all the impurities of the gas, 
together with a small portion of coal tar. The Company do not 
throw any of their refuse matter into the river, save what flows 
through the sewer. It is a fact that the river is at all times 
impregnated with this offensive liquid containing coal-oil. The 
water along the docks, from East 22d Street to below Grand 
Street Ferry is constantly covered with coal-tar oil, making 
it very offensive to those who live in that vicinity, as well as those 
who work in the numerous ship-yards that abound in that locality. 
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The ship-builders say itis an injury to their business. It certainly 
is a nuisance that should be abated as far as possible.” Do you 
know of any such report as that? A. Never heard of it before. 
Dr. Stone who is one of the Board, came down, and I was with 
him when he stood at the dock and looked over. He said, ‘‘ Is that 
all?” —‘* Yes.” — ‘‘ Well,” said he, *‘ I don’t see anything there to 
find fault with.” 

Q@. What is the par value of your stock? A. $50 a share. 

@. And what does it sell atin New York? A. I don’t know. 
That question was asked me the other night. JI have seen 
statements made in the paper, that the stock was selling, say at 
$120; but that don’t mean that a share costing $50 sells at $120, 
but $60. . 

@. Is it not quoted at $180? A. I have not seen it. If it is 
quoted at 180, it means that a $50 share would sell for $90. If 
it is sold for $180, I have not heard of it. 

@. When your capital was increased, what was the method of 
increasing it? Was the stock given to the old stockholders at a 
certain price? A. When the capital was increased the last time, 
then a dividend was made of the surplus on hand at the time, 
that was called in, and stock was issued for the dividend which 
was then declared. 

(). How large was the dividend then? A. I don’t recollect. 

@. Can’t you say whether it was five, ten, twenty, or fifty per 
cent.? Give us some idea. A. I don’t know that I can, but the 
books were made up, whatever the surplus was; it was divided 
among the stockholders, and some money was called in. 

@. That was really dividing an extra dividend? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you can’t say whether that was more or less than 25 or 
50 per cent.? A. I will try to recollect if I can. I think that 
dividend was about $700,000. 

@. I want to find out how much percentage it was? A. Our 
capital paid in before that was two millions, and that is the 
amount that had accumulated up to that time. 

@. Your original capital was $500,000, I think? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Your present capital is four millions? A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Has your capital been increased in that way, as a rule? 
A. No, sir; that is the only instance. In every other instance, it | 
was cash paid in. 

@. Who was allowed to take stock? A. The stockholders who 
held at the time, share for share. 

@. At par? A. At par. 

@. And no matter what the stock would sell for in the market, 
they were allowed to take it at par? A. The stock was divided 
among the Company. Whatever he could get for it, the man who 
held a share of the old stock, received a share of the new stock. 

(). Then it made no difference what the stock was selling in the 
market for, he got his at par, even if he could take the new stock 
that he got at par, and sell it the next day for fifty per cent. 
advance? A. Yes, sir; it might have been. It was divided share 
and. share alike. 

Q. In making your calculation in regard to the cost of gas, and 
stating that selling it at $2.50 per thousand feet, you made no 
profit, I suppose that included all the expenses of the Company? 
A, Everything. No interest on the capital, but all taxes and 
expenses for salaries, distribution, etc. 

@. Your Corporation have made strenuous efforts to have this 
charter revoked before the Legislature or the City? A. Not before 
the City. We have tried to have that clause stricken out before 
the Legislature. 

Q. And you have been engaged in a number of lawsuits, for one 
reason and another? A. If a man don’t pay his gas bill, we sue 
him. We have one lawsuit with the City, with regard to the public 
lamps. 

@. And all contingent expenses go into the cost of the gas, 
whatever they may be? A. No, sir; not into the cost of the gas. 

Q, They go into the expenses of the Company, by reason of which 
you say you cannot sell the gas for $2.50 per thousand ? A, They 
will. We have not paid our lawyers much. That has all got to 
come yet. We have not paid them anything, except a retaining 
fee, perhaps, or something like that. We have not paid out much 


for legal expenses. 
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@. Did you deduct from your calculation, the other night, the 
price of the coke sold? A. Yes, sir; I stated the cost of the coal 
less what we received for the coke and tar. 

@. Was the cost of the coal $93.84? A. That was the net cost, 
after deducting all sales of secondary products. 

@. And you made the cost of the gas $1.63 and some fraction? 
A. Whatever it was. 

@. What are the other expenses that bring that up to $2.50? 
You did not give those, I think. A. I could get those at home. 
I was not prepared for this examination. I merely took what I 
got from the annual report. 

@. You put on very nearly a dollar more? A. Yes, sir. 

@. I should like the particulars of that. A. I have not my 
books here. There are no salaries, no taxes, no insurance, no 
anything. ‘This is the mere cost inside the retort house, for labor 
alone. There is nothing with regard to repairing the street mains. 

@. You cannot give the Committee those particulars? .A. I am 
not able to give them; I have not got them. 

(). Colonel, are not the gas works of Paris some considerable 
distance at present from the centre of the city proper? I mean to 
say, the centre of the large population? -A. Yes; they have built 
new works since I was there. I think I stated I was there in 1855. 
I recollect now it was 1857, the last time I was there. There were 
gas works out near the edge of the city ; I don’t recollect the name 
of the place. 

@. And the gas is sent through mains a number of miles? A. 
Yes, sir. . 

@. About how many? A. If I recollect right, I think from the 
gas works down into the centre of the city, (I don’t know how far 
they go along before they are tapped,) it may be perhaps three 
miles. 7 

Q. Is there not considerable agitation now in foreign cities, in 
London and Paris, in regard to the sanitary effects of gas works? 
A. Yes, sir. London is always in hot water about her gas works. 
I never knew it to be cool. 

@. Itis at the present time on that point? A. I don’t know 
whether it is on that point particularly or not; but the London gas 
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companies have been in hot water ever since my early manhood, 
and I suppose they will be until the day of judgment. 

@. Haven’t you heard that there is a good deal of agitation on 
the subject now? A. I know that is so; that tis before Parlia- 
ment, and Lord Redesdale has a good deal to do with it, and there 
is a great deal of complaint. 

@. And a great deal of complaint that they are unhealthy? <A. 
Yes, sir: that they are everything that is wicked. 

@. And in consequence of that agitation they have passed a law 
limiting the price of gas, and passed a long Act of Parliament? A. 
Oh, yes: several of them. 

Q. That was the result of public hearings and committee hear- 
ings? A. Yes, sir, I suppose so; in Parliament and the City 
Council of London. 

Q. Were there not Committees of Parliament? -A. Committees 
on committees; agitation after agitation; and opposition to the 
gas companies continually. The truth of it is, Mr. Stackpole, as — 
I said before, they never had any peace, and they never expect to 
have any. 

@. Until they have got them settled as they want them? A. If 
you ever get gas works settled as people want them, you will get 
the millennium. I never expect to see it. 

@. What I wanted to ask was, whether there had been commit- 
tees appointed from those gentlemen in the House of Commons 
who have taken the most interest in the matter, who had public 
hearings on the subject, which resulted in the present Metropolitan 
Gas Act? A. There have been committees, whether of those who 
took the most interest I can’t say; committees after committees, 
application after application, complaint after complaint, law after 
law. , 

(). And that has resulted in the present Metropolitan Gas Act? 
A, Yes: that and several amendments; and they are at it again 
now. ‘They keep it going. I have got quite a number of amend- 

/ ments. However, they have had a great deal of trouble, and they 
have arrived at this present stage; but it is by no means a settled 
state of affairs. 

Q. Which class of retorts, clay or iron, are now in general use? 
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ms) I oi¥e the preference to clay. I think they are gaining on iron 
all the time. I prefer them; others do not. 

@. How many miles of pipe have you in connection with your 
works? A. I think we have about one hundred and thirty, if I 
recollect right. 

@. Do you know how many miles the Philadelphia Gas Works 
have? A. I do not. 

Q. I suppose the more compact a city is, the less expense there 
is in that regard, and that is a great advantage, is it not? A. Un- 
doubtedly ; a very great advantage. 

Q. You get $24 for your present street lamps? A. No, sir, we 
don’t get anything. We had $15.00 for 2,300 hours, by contract, 
which is equal to $25.00 for 3,833 hours and 20 minutes. 

Q. In relation to the repeal of that contract by the City Govern- 
ment, has not the Comptroller, Mr. Brennan, sent a communication 
recommending that it should not be repealed? A. No. 

Q. That is his opinion in regard to the matter? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does he not oppose the amendment of your general charter? 
A. I don’t think the Comptroller said anything about that. His 
communication is in regard to the public lamps for the City of 
New York. 

Q. Was his recommendation carried out? A. I don’t know what 
he has recommended. He protested against the annulling of*the 
contract. * 

Q. Has the contract been annulled? A. We maintain that it 
has; the Comptroller denies it; and that is what the lawyers have 
got to fight out. 

@. With whom is your suit? A. The City. 

@. The City deny that the contract is annulled? A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are in conflict with the City? A. Yes, sir. 

@. You stated the quality of your gas in New York: that is 
your own test, not ¢hat of a State Inspector, because there is no 
State Inspector? A. There is no State Inspector. 

@. You stated last night, I think, that the Boston Gas Works 
had been arranged as well as might be, considering that they were 
built some time ago. If new gas-works were to be erected, couldn’t 
they have more convenient arrangements than the Boston Gas 
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Works? A. I said so; that if I had a clear piece of ordand to 
build on, I would make them more convenient and more symmetri- 
cal, but I didn’t know as I could make them more efficient. 

@. Can they be made more economical? A. I don’t know that. 

@. Does not convenience tend to economy, as a rule? A. I 
don’t want to reason in the abstract. 

@. You have been doing a great deal of abstract reasoning? A. 
I have only answered questions. 

Q. Well, this is my question: Whether convenience would not 
tend to economy? A. It might, in some cases. I don’t know how 
they could make gas more economically in those works than they 
appear to be making it. I could make them neater; I could lay 
them out in lines. These things I should do with reference to 
architectural display. At my works, you will find grass and trees ; 
and at the laboratory, you will find a beautiful establishment, 
costing some $30,000. All that is very elegant. 

@. When did you last see the Boston Gas Works, before this 
last time? A. Not since the rebellion broke out. 

@. Then your testimony in regard to them is what you were 
- shown on going through them? A. Yes; I walked through them. 

Q. In regard to this rich gas, made in Liverpool and Manchester, 
if burned in proper burners, is there any necessity for its smoking? 
A. f could burn it without smoke, and so could you, if we were 
to make a study of it; but the people along the streets and in the 
houses don’t do it. You can burn oil gas without smoke, which is 
richer than any cannel, but it does smoke. 

Q. If they get the proper burners, is there any objection? 
A. There is no objection to its burning. There is no objection to 
your burning such rich gas, if you wish it. You get a smaller 
flame, but it is not a satisfactory gas, as a general thing. I find 
the people are dissatisfied. J found as much complaint against the 
gas in Liverpool as I have found in any place J have been in, by 
those who burned it. They said the light was not good, and they 
found fault with it. The gas is pretty rich, and they must, at 
least, they do, use fish-tail burners. 

Q@. How many feet of that is it best to burn in an hour? 
A. With cannel gas, they don’t generally use more than three-feet 
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burners. I saw a great many burners there in their windows, and 
other places, that didn’t burn over a foot and a half, or two feet 
an hour; and again in some places, you would find them burning 
four and four and a half feet. 

Q@. What is the illuminating power of gas burning at that rate? 
A. The town gas, in the laboratory, would be about twenty can- 
dles ; cannel will make twenty-four in the laboratory. But in the 
ordinary mode of using it, it would not come up to that. 

Q@. Running at the rate of one and a half or two feet, wouldn’t | 
it have that? -A. When you are going to test cannel gas, you 
have got to test it burning five feet an hour. When I say that a 
gas is ten or six candle power, or whatever it may be, I mean that 
five feet of that gas, consumed in an hour, will give as much light 
as sO many sperm candles, burning two grains a minute. 

@. If you burn five feet an hour, don’t it smoke? A. You couldn’t 
burn five feet an hour, any way. It would stream out of the top 
and smoke. 

@. Wouldn’t three feet of that gas really give more light than 
five, because there would be less smoke? A. If you used an im- 
proper burner, certainly it would. But you might get a fish-tail 
burner that would consume five feet. I think you can burn four or 
four and a half feet without smoking, very readily. 

@. You can’t burn five? .A. Not very well. I think about four 
feet is as high as you can get. 

@. Can you get as high as four? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Were you not at some extra expense last year? Were there 
not some accidents? A. Only the burning of the coal. 

Q@. How much did you lose by that? A. I think our Engineer 
estimates it at about $20,000. 

@. How were the repairs — about an average or anexcess? A. 
About the same. 

@. Any extension of the works during the year you have spoken 
of the cost? A. No, sir. 

@. Wasn’t there some alteration in changing the position of the 
works from one side of the river to the other? A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there this year? A. We are now building new’tanks and 
holders. 
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Q. That is rather extra? A. It is extra; it is an enlargement. 

@. In speaking of the sanitary effects of your gas works did 
your remarks apply to the workmen, or to the citizens living round 
them? A. I was speaking of my men alone. 

Q. Not of the people round the works? _A. No, sir. 

@. I suppose, in going into a gas light company’s works to make 
examination in reference to a nuisance, the fact that you are in the 
habit of being in gas works makes some difference whether you 
experience the same effects as others? A. I am not in gas works 
a great deal now. ! | 

@. You have been all your life? .A. Oh, yes; I have been a 
great deal. I don’t know how that would affect me. I don’t think 
an unpleasant odor is any more agreeable to me than to others. 

@. You said that the Boston Gas Company’s retorts were not so 
hot as others when you saw them? A. No; they were not. 

@. I think you also said you had heated your retorts to a higher 
heat in order to get more gas, and of a purer quality? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the reason of the difference—that you have lately 
heated your retorts toa higher heat? A. Ihave differed from some 
engineers in regard to that. I have always believed’ in working 
under very high heats, and charging heavily. I charge heavier 
than they do here. 

Q. I think you stated that you had heated so as to get 9,836 feet 
from a ton, and that the gas was purer when made at a higher heat? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. You-have said that you thought it might be unwise to change 
from iron retorts to clay retorts. That would not affect a new 
company just going into operation, I suppose? A. They would not 
be obliged to make any change at all. 

@. They could probably get workmen to work as well with clay 
retorts as iron? A. I see no difficulty. 

@. When a company supplies lamps to a city is there any reason 
why the company should not be able to attend to these burners so 
as to keep them burning an amount not oyer five feet? .A. Not 
that I know of. 

@. So, if they burn over five feet it is their own fault? .A. That 
depends upon whether the company have charge of them. 
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Q. If they were allowed access to them would it not be so? 
A. If they were allowed to change them, of course. 

@. And during cold weather, when the thermometer gets under 
ten degrees above zero, is there as much gas consumed as in mod- 
erate weather? A. I don’t see what that has to do with it. 

@. Does not cold weather have an effect on gas, so as to 
make it burn dimly. .A. The weather may affect the quality of the 
gas, and undoubtedly does. 

Q. Does it not affect the amount of gas passing through the 
pipes? A. No, I don’t think it does. 

@. When we see gas burning with a blue light is there as much 
gas consumed as at other times ? A. Not if there is frost in the 
pipe, partially closing it. I will tell you how that happens. In 
extremely cold weather the lights will burn very clear indeed, but 
when the weather moderates a little the lamps will go out. The 
reason of that is the moisture in the gas. In the gas holder vapor 
is constantly rising, which passes through the mains in the streets 
and up the lamp-posts or into the meters, and it condenses on the 
sides of the pipes, there forming just exactly like frost. Then this 
thing occurs, particularly upon the north side of a street. When 
the weather is extremely cold, and as long as it remains cold, the 
gas will continue to burn very clearly; but when there comes a 
warm sun shining on the lamp-post it heats it, not enough to melt 
the frost, but enough to detach it from the pipe, and it will fall 
and lodge below, and the gas is entirely shut off. 

@. In a variable climate like ours, where we have the thermome- 
ter going up or down 50 or 60 degrees in 24 hours, this occurs 
not unfrequently, suppose? A. Yes; but the moment that occurs, 
we send round and pour whiskey into the pipes. . 

Q. A burner wouldn’t consume five feet an hour then, would it? 
A. That wont happen more than once in two months. 

Q. If the gas don’t go through the pipe, then, of course, it 
don’t burn anything? A. Of course not. 

@. The difficulty in distributing gas is greater when the works 
are on higher ground, and the people using it on lower, than in the 
opposite case? A. Yes; it requires greater pressure, of course. 

@. Do you know of any extraordinary difficulties in engineering 
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here in the City of Boston, because we have land higher than 
where the gas works are? A. I don’t see any engineering difficulty 
that could not be overcome with a little skill. 

@. Is there any extraordinary degree of engineering skill 
required here in Boston? .A. Oh, no; I don’t see that it requires 
any wonderful skill. I don’t think it is such a wonderful thing to 
make gas or distribute it. I think the rules are well established, 
sir. 

@. It is not so difficult to force the gas up, when the works 
are on low ground, as it is if the works are on higher ground, to 
force it down? A. It requires more pressure to force it dowm. Gas 
being lighter than air, you have got to force it against the pressure 
of the atmosphere. My 

(). There were some hypothetical questions put you last night 
with regard to the value-of the Boston Gas Light Company’s 
Works. Can you estimate them at any fixed price? A. I cannot. 

@. You cannot give the Committee any judgment? 4. Ican give 
no estimate whatever as to the value of those Works. 

@. Then your statement last night was hypothetical? A. En- 
tirely so. J was asked what it would cost to build them now, as 
compared with some time ago; and I stated, that if their money 
had been judiciously expended at the time, I thought it would cost, 
to put up the buildings and furnish the apparatus, twice as much 
money now as it did ten years ago; and I can give my reasons for 
it, if 1 am asked. 

Q. You were asked last night in regard to the provision of our 
law which prevents the Inspector from giving an opinion upon any 
particular burner. Aside from that, would it not be useful, in your 
judgment, for the citizens to have some one to whom they could 
appiy to learn the best kind of burner, the best amount of pressure, 
etc., —some experienced person? A. I don’t know but it would, 
if he was a disinterested party. The only fear I have is, that if 
you make it his business to do this thing, he will be interested in 
favor of some manufacturer. 

@. But if you could have somebody aside from the State Inspec- 
tor, whose duty it should be to inform the citizens of Boston in 
regard to their best interests, would not that meet the requirements 
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of the community? A. There have been so many volumes pub- 
lished, and so many statements in the papers, over and over and 
over again, that I don’t know what you can do, or in what way you 
can contrive to make people satisfied, or give them correct infor- 
mation. Your own judgment is as good as mine in that respect. 

@). There is, in fact, a great deal of agitation and dissatisfaction 
on the subject of gas, is there not, and the science of manufacturing 
and supplying gas is progressing, and all those matters? A. I 
don’t think the minds of the public are progressing much yet; I 
think they stand just about the same a& they did thirty years ago, 
so far as their satisfaction with gas companies is concerned. Ihave 
never seen any change in public opinion in that respect. 

@. If you burn gas with the burner and at the pressure best 
adapted to it, whether or not that gas will show a higher quality 
than the ordinary run of gas, burned with pressures and with 
burners not so well adapted to it? A. It will, undoubtedly. 

@. And what difference would it make? A, Well, I can’t tell 
you how great that difference would be. It would be a matter of 
experiment. 

@. Then, if it should appear by inspection that the Boston Gas 
Light Company’s supply of gas, which, burned with a burner and 
at the pressure best adapted to it, produced fifteen candles, say, it 
would not follow from that that the whole mass of people, burning 
with all sorts of pressures and burners, got that quality? A. Not 
at all. 

@. Which is the more economical for the consumer, to have the 
pressure of the gas regulated before it reaches his gas meter, and 
brought to the correct pressure, or to endeavor to regulate it him- 
self with the cock at the burner. A. I think it would be better for 
him if it could be delivered at precisely the pressure he requires. | 
That is to say, as I stated last night, the less the pressure under 
which the gas is consumed, the more light you get from a given 
quantity. 

@. My question is, whether that can be regulated more econom- 
ically for the consumer by fixing the pressure before it gets to his 
meter, than by having it pass through the meter, and be regulated 
by the cock? A. Yes, sir; but it is impossible so to regulate it. 
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If you regulate it to suit one consumer, it would not suit the man 
next door; therefore, all you can do is to try and use such pressure 
as will give an abundant supply for all. It may not be quite enough 
for the man in a low locality, and too much for the man in a higher. 
You don’t want to get too high a pressure for anybody. It is your 
interest to work under the least pressure possible. The less the 
pressure you work under the less you lose by leakage. 

@. Do not consumers waste more gas by a high pressure than 
low. A. If they are careless they do; if they are prudent they 
do not. ‘ . | | 

@. But ordinary people are careless, are they not? ‘There is 
little general knowledge compared with what there might be if there 
were some intelligent instructors? A. They have instructors 
enough. It is a good deal like the story of Dives,—if one rose 
from the dead to tell them, it would make no difference, they would 
not believe. 

@. It is pretty hard to convince the people? A. It is impossi- 
ble to, Mr. Stackpole. The plain English of it is, they will not 
pay attention. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Can it be considered the fault of the Gas 
Company, if the consumer does not get his gas consumed under 
the best circumstances, if they furnish a good quality of gas? A. 
The Gas Company are to furnish gas: it is not their place to fur- 
nish fixtures and burners. 

@. And having furnished a good gas, and introduced it to the 
customers’ premises, does there seem to be anything more that the 
Gas Company can be expected to do? A. I don’t see how. I 
suppose a company that might furnish water would not be held 
responsible if the people drank too much or too little: so the 
water was pure, and there was plenty of it. 

@. Is it any more the fault of the Gas Company, if the consumer 
does not burn it under the best circumstances, than it is the fault 
of the flour maker if the cook does not make good bread? A. I 
can’t see why it should be. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What price do you get for coke? A. It 
varies with us some, depending upon the price of anthracite. 
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@. At the present time? A. Customers are paying $3.50. We 
get $2.50 per chaldron of thirty-six bushels. We sell it to those 
who sell it again. 

@. You sell in large quantities at $2.50? A. We sell a single 
chaldron, or a hundred, or a thousand, at the same rate. We have 
but one price, $2.50. 

Q. Do the coke and coal tar that you sell pay the interest on 
your capital? A. Well, no; it pays some interest, of course, but 
our coke and coal tar we deduct from the cost of the coal. That 
is the way we enter it; it is a credit on the coal account. 

@. In your opinion, would your sales of coke and coal tar pay 
the interest on the cost of your works? A. No. 

@. Why should there be so much difference between the price of 
coke in New York and in Boston? A. I suppose anthracite is much 
dearer here than with us. I think anthracite is selling with us 
now at about $7.00 a ton. 

(). When you were in London, did you learn how often they 
inspected the quality of the gas in London? A. No. I suppose 
Dr. Letheby must be testing it every day. He tests for several 
companies, and receives a salary: I don’t know how much. 

@. I mean, the parties appointed by Parliament? A. That is 
Dr. Letheby. He is the Public Inspector. 

@. Did you learn how often he inspected; A. No; I suppose 
he is at it every day ; I don’t know. 

@. Did you learn, when in London, or have you learned since 
you were there, that they made two qualities of gas there, one from 
cannel, and the other from cheaper coal? A. I was aware of that. 

Q. What class of people burn the gas made from cannel coal? 
A. I wasn’t aware there was any difference. I don’t know why 
there should be. 

@. Don’t you know that the cheap gas is the gas used by what 
they term the “« commonalty”? A. I never heard that expression 
used anywhere out of Boston. 

@. It was a common national expression? A. It wasn’t com- 
mon when I was there; at least, not among gas people. 

@. Don’t you consider the gas works in the City of New York, 
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all of them, in advance, in regard to improvements, of the gas 
works in Boston? A. I can’t say I do, sir. I say they are more 
symmetrical, more regularly laid out. 

Q. I don’t mean that; I mean in regard to economy in manufac- 
turing gas, and everything in connection with the most economical 
management. A. Well, I like the clay retorts best, or I certainly 
would not use them. I stated that before, that I was partial to 
clay retorts. I believe they are the best; I believe they are the 
most economical; but I am not prepared to say, positively, that 
such is the case, because it is a disputed point, and has been for 
years; but, as I stated before, I think clay is gaining on iron, and 
I believe that it will universally prevail. Others think not; others 
think that I am entirely mistaken. It is a matter of opinion with 
many; but still I hold tomy own. Iam in favor of clay retorts ; 
I think they are the best; but I am not prepared to say, positively, 
that iron retorts are not the best; but I do say, positively, that I 
don’t believe I can make better gas out of clay than out of iron; I 
don’t believe the material I make it in will affect the quality of the 
gas itself. 

@. You have seen the Boston Gas Works, and of course have a 
perfect knowledge of your own; don’t you consider your own a 
vast or large improvement on the works here? A. Well, we all 
like our own children best, and believe they are the best on the face 
of the earth. 

@. You believe them to be much better than the Boston Gas 
Works? A. I say they are more beautiful. I don’t know how 
they can be any better than the others. I believe, as I said in the 
first place, that our works are more symmetrical; and, while I 
think they are more convenient, Iam not prepared to say that I 
can make better gas in my works than I could make in the Boston 
works. | 

@. That is not the point I want to get at. I don’t care about 
beauty or symmetry. I want to know whether you consider your 
works, with their improvements, of every kind and name, superior 
to those of Boston. A. I do not. 

@. There is nothing superior to them? A. I don’t know of any- 
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thing, except the retorts. Their purifying arrangements are 
admirable, and their condensation and all appears to be very 
admirable. 

@. Can you make gas more economically from your works than 
you could from these works? A. I wouldn’t like to say I could. 
I am not certain that I could. I think that would be a matter of 
experiment. , 

@. Has your Company made any extra dividend to the stock- 
holders since 1861? A. I think not, sir. No. 

@. In your opinion, would it not be a protection and advantage 
to the citizens of New York and Boston if there was a State 
Inspector of Gas, as there is in London, testing its quality day by 
day, and at night, as they do there, and imparting to the public 
a knowledge of the quality and condition of that gas? A. I don’t 
believe it would be any advantage to the public. 

@. I mean a City Inspector, not a State Inspector. A. I don’t 
think it would be any advantage to the public. I don’t think the 
Gas Companies would care two straws about it. I should not. 

@. Would it not be an advantage if such an Inspector was to 
answer all questions put to him by citizens in regard to the most 
economical combustion of gas, and in regard to the best kind of 
burners? A. It would depend altogether upon the man’s integrity 
and ability. 

@. If hoar frost forms in a gas pipe and disturbs the burning 
of the gas, when a meter is placed where hoar frost is formed, 
wont it form in the same manner upon the valves of this dry 
meter, when it is working? A. It would, undoubtedly. If the 
meter was in a very cold place, and there was a condensation 
there, there is no reason why it should not freeze on the valve of 
the meter as well as freeze any where else exposed to the cold. 

@. Have you any knowledge of its freezing upon your dry 
meters in that way? -A. I never have heard of but one instance. 

@. Has it ever come to your knowledge that in England and 
Scotland the dry meter is condemned? A. No, sir, never; my 
experience is just the reverse. 

@. At a meeting of gas men held in Scotland they condemned 
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. the dry meter on account of hoar frost forming upon the meter, 
and also on account of the tar stiffening upon the valves, where 
the meters were left by families moving out of town early in the 
spring, and not coming back until fall. .A. The same thing hap- 
pens in wet meters. 

@. Are there any valves for the coal tar to form upon? A. Yes, 
sir; I have seen it myself. The gas would pass through without 
registering at all. Strike the meter gently on the side, and the 
gas would go out, and then you would not get the meter to act again 
until you poured water in. I have seen hundreds of cases of that 
kind. In the wet meter there is a float, which floats in the water. 
On the top of that float is a rod, that runs up in the small puppet 
valves into the chamber where the gas passes through. In cold 
weather, this that you term tar, —it is not tar, it is oily matter, 
and the very life-giving property, the illuminating portion of the 
gas, — this will condense in the gas, and be deposited in the cham- 
ber of the meter, and also be deposited on this rod, and cause it to 
stick. Now, the water, as the gas goes along, is more or less 
licked up, and is evaporating, and the surface of the water becomes 
lower and lower, and if the valve sticks by the condensation of 
this oily matter, then the water gets down below the centre of the 
drum, and the gas passes directly through the meter without turn- 
ing the drum round, but the party gets the light precisely the same — 
- as if the meter was in operation. Now, you go and tap that meter 
on the side, and the float will fall and close that valve, and will not 
rise again until you pour water in. That was a very common 
trouble we had with wet meters, and a great deal of gas was passed 
through without being registered. 

@. You use the dry meter? A. We have not bought a wet meter 
in eleven years. Our people are very much opposed to the wet 
meters, and compelled us to give them up. 

@. From any knowledge they have of them? A. They have the 
same means of knowing the dry meter that they have of knowing 
the wet, I presume. 

@. Is there one man in a hundred in New York who knows 
much about either? A. Well, I don’t know. I really don’t know 
how much they know. It is a very simple thing to understand, 
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and if they won’t take the trouble, I don’t know how we can make 
them understand. 

@. Don’t you suppose they would learn if they had a City 
Inspector to impart knowledge to them? A. They had an Inspect- 
or of Meters for the City of New York, Mr. Kitchen. I suppose 
he explained them to the people. They turned him out and put 
another man in his place. He was a very intelligent man and a 
very pleasant gentleman. 

@. Did his inspection amount to anything? A. It amounted to 
as much, I suppose, as any intelligent, upright man’s inspection 
can amount to. I believe he was a perfectly pure and incorrupti- 
ble man; and certainly he was very much of a gentleman, and a 
very industrious man: and if that is not a guaranty, I don’t know 
how you can get it in human form. 

@. Was he under any obligation to inspect a meter in New York? 
A. Yes, sir; the law compels him to do that. He is obliged to 
inspect the meter of any man who asks him to. If a man goes to 
a New York gas office and complains of his meter, and asks to 
have it changed, or wants to have it proved, the rule is, ‘‘ Now, 
sir, your meter shall be proved. You can take it to the State 
Inspector, or have it proved here.” There is a gas holder in the 
office of the Company, sealed by the State Inspector. Any cus- 
tomer can take his meter there and see it proved. If heis satisfied 
with the proof, well and good; if he is not satisfied, he can go to 
the State Inspector; or he can go directly to the State Inspector, 
without going to the Company ; and if the State Inspector decides 
that the meter registers against the consumer, we are obliged to 
refund to him everything he has overpaid. 

@. Did you ever hear that the circumstance of a citizen going 
to the State Inspector to get his meter inspected, occurred often? 
A. It don’t occur very often; but it is occurring at intervals. I 
have known a great many to do it: but a good many think it too 
much trouble. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) A question has been asked about the exten- 
sion of your works this year. I want to ask whether that exten- 
sion has been made out of the earnings of the Company, or 
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otherwise? A. How they will eventually be paid for, I don’t 
know ; but my Company is now in debt about $300,000, borrowed 
money; and that is a good deal more than these extensions will 
cost. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) The stock cornmands a good price, 
doesn’t it? .A. That question has been asked over and over again. 
As JI said before, I never did care two straws about the value of our 
stock in Wall Street. I never asked any man to buy a share of it; 
I never advised anybody to sell it; and to anybody who came to 
me and asked my advice about buying it, I never gave any other 
answer than, ‘‘ Use your own judgment; I am merely the ‘Trustee 
of the Company.” The market value of the stock I don’t know, 
and I very rarely ask. | 

Q. Isn’t it a very singular thing, that the President of a Company 
should not care how its stock stands in the market? A. Itmay be 
very singular, but I profess to be a very conscientious man. 
_ They took me up, a clerk, and advanced me to where I am, which 
they wouldn’t have done if they had not had confidence in me, and 
I mean to be faithful to my trust. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Our law declares that gas shall not be 
merchantable unless it has an illuminating power of twelve candles. 
Would it be just to a company to declare its gas unmerchantable, 
unless it was tested under the pressure, and with the burner best 
adapted to the particular gas? A. I think that every gas ought to 
have its own burner. . 

@. There has been a good deal of talk about the pressure under 
which gas is burned. Will you explain that matter? A. There 
may be three inches on the burner-cock, and only three-tenths of 
an inch on the burner. That does not seem to be understood. 
When we test gas, the pressure-gauge is between the burner-cock, 
and the burner-tip. Suppose there is a pressure of three inches 
upon the burner-cock, and the cock is partially open, there is only 
part of that pressure on the burner; shut the cock, and there is no 
pressure on the burner. Therefore we place the pressure gauge 
between the burner-cock and the burner tip. Now, in using a 
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fifteen hole argand, with a seven inch chimney, the pressure on that 
is seldom more than about two-tenths of an inch, although it may 
be three and one-quarter inches on the burner-cock. You must 
turn it until you find the pressure gauge attached to the burner 
itself is only two-tenths ; with a fish-tail burner, it will burn under 
seven-tenths. You have got to graduate your pressure by the 
burner-cock. 

@. That is, the pressure under which the gas is actually con- 
sumed is entirely under the control of the consumer, by turning 
the cock? A. Of course; he can turn off little or much, as he 
pleases. You take an argand burner, and turn the cock wide open, 
and the gas streams to the top of the glass. You can shut off the 
force by turning the cock; and the more you turn it, the less that 
force will be. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) I will assume that my general con- 
sumption in my house is five burners a night. I light these five 
burners, so that they stream up to the top of the chimneys. I go 
down into the cellar, go behind the meter, and turn the faucet until 
I get it at an angle of forty-five degrees, and some one knocks up 
stairs and says that is the right standard, am I not burning my gas 
more economically, in having it pass over the meter sluggishly, and 
through the pipe with that consumption, than by regulating it by 
turning the cock? A. You are certainly doing so; and everybody 
ought to regulate the pressure required in their house by the main 
cock on the service pipe. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you furnish us the additional items 
of the cost of gas to your Company at your leisure? A. I will be 
glad to do so. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Why do you never use Pictou coal, or 
but very seldom? <A. Well, I like the coke of other coal better 
than I like the coke of the Pictou. I can find a more ready sale 
for it. 

@. You use the Blockhouse? .A. We use some Blockhouse. 

@. It makes more gas than Pictou? A. I think it does. 
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@. The Lingan coal makes more gas than Pictou? A. I don’t 
believe there is much difference. I don’t think the Lingan is as 
rich a coal as the Blockhouse. . 

Q. Is the Gowrie coal as good as the Blockhouse? A. I don’t 
think it is. 

Q. Ihave had the quality of these coals given me by a person 
conversant with them, and he puts down Lingan at four and one- 
half feet to the pound; Blockhouse, four and one-quarter to four 
and a half; Gowrie, four and a quarter tofour and a half. A. 
That is better results than we get, sir. 

Q@. Union, four and one-fourth, to four and one-half? A. I don’t 
know what the Union is. 

Q. Sydney, four and one-half? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Pictou, three and one-fourth, to three and one-half? A. You 
can get three and one-fourth out of Pictou easily enough. 

@. He says that he knows of no reason why a person should use 
Pictou, excepting that it requires less purification than the other 
coals I have named. A. I don’t think Pictou contains so much 
sulphur as those others you have named. 

@. Are you acquainted with the Westmoreland coal? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q@. That he puts down at four and one half, to four and three- 
fourths. .A. Some people will make four and three-fourths feet 
of gas out of coal that others cannot get four out of. 


TESTIMONY OF JESSE W. STARR. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you state what is your place of resi- 
dence, of what firm you are a member, and what is the business of 
your firm? A. I reside in Camden, N.J. J.W. & J. F. Starr. 
Engaged in the iron foundry business. We manufacture cast-iron 
street mains for gas and water, and the manufacturing apparatus 
used about gas works generally, including the gas holders. 
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Q@. State whether or not your firm is one of the largest, if not 
the largest firm in that department of production in the United 
States. A. I believe we do more of that kind of work than any 
other concern that is engaged in the iron business. 

Q: State whether you have or not constructed gas machinery all 
over the United States, and how extensively. A. We have fur- 
nished a good deal of gas apparatus for the Companies in the City 
of New York and Brooklyn; we have done a considerable amount 
of work for the Boston Company, at Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, 
Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukie, and some at Albany and Cincinnati, 
and some at Toronto, Canada. 

@. Will you state what is the comparative cost of erecting gas 
works, and furnishing gas machinery at the present time, as com- 
pared with what it was before the war? 4. The cost is somewhere 
about double what it was five or six years ago. 

@. Will you state the causes that have produced that result? 
A Well, the two principal causes are the increase in the cost of 
iron, and the increase in the cost of labor. Six or seven years 
ago you could buy pig iron for about $20 or $22 a ton; we have 
now to pay from $45 to $50 a ton for pig iron. The wages of me- 
chanics and laboring men both are about double what they were six 
or seven years ago. 

Q. How is it in regard to the price of coal that you use in your 
works? A. Coal just at this time is not twice as high as it used 
to be. We used to get coal at from $3.00 to $3.50 a ton, delivered 
at our works ; we have been able to buy some this season at from 
$5.50 to $6.00; but last year we had to pay as high as $10 and 
$11. 

@. Will you state at what price you could deliver gas mains of 
48 inches in diameter, and what would be the proper weight of a 
gas main of 48 inches, of proper thickness? A. Well, it would be 
required to be about seven-eighths of an inch in thickness; that is 
about as light as they can well be made and handled; and I think 
that thickness would weigh about 500 pounds to the lineal foot, and 
would be worth about three and one-half cents a foot. 

Q. What would a main of thirty-six inches diameter cost? A. 
That would weigh about three hundred pounds to the foot. 
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@. And at what price could that be afforded? A. The price 
would be about the same; about three and three-eighths to three 
and one-half cents. | 

@. And a main of twenty-four inches? . ATwenty-four inches 
would weigh about two hundred pounds, and the price would be 
about three and three-eighths or three and one-half. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


Q. How much was this a pound before the war, that you testify 
is now three and one-half cents a pound? A. That used to sell at 
about one and three-fourths ; from that to two cents. 

@. Was this common green sand casting? A. The large pipe 
we made in dry sand, the smaller in green sand. These pipes, 
twenty-four, thirty-six, and forty-eight inches would be made in 
dry sand. 

@. Dry sand is better than green sand? A. Yes, sir; supposed 
to be. . 
@. What was the price of ordinary green sand castings before 
the war? A. Well, cast iron water pipes don’t agree with the 
price of ordinary machine castings; they are cheaper. 

@. What was the price of ordinary green sand castings? A. 
Before the war, two and three-fourths to three cents. 

Q. Now, what are they worth? A. From four and one-half to 
six, according to the kind and the labor. . 

' Q. You get less for your pipes? A. Yes, sir. They are a 
staple kind of article, and made cheaper, and made by the piece. 

@. And in large masses? A. Yes, sir. The men make them | 
day after day, and by the piece, and are responsible if they lose 
them. Iron retorts cost just about double what they did before 
the war. 

Q. Have you built any gas works? A. I have built a number 
of ‘gas works out and out. 

~-Q. Does your testimony that they cost double what they did 
before the war, apply to every portion of the works? A. It 
applies more particularly to the iron part. I am not posted with 
regard to the other part. 
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- Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you expect that the price of iron will 
decline very materially under the resumption of specie payments, 
or before that time? Don’t you look for a constant decline? 
A. We have been looking for it a good while, but it hasn’t come, 
and we don’t pretend to make any calculations about it. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) It is not so high as it was? A. No, 
iron is not so high as it was; but it is as high now as it was a 
year ago. 

@. The South Boston Iron Company have been charging seven 
cents for their common green sand castings. Is that in accordance 
with your prices? A. It is rather stiffer than we charge; but iron 
costs you more, and coal and labor cost you more. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Don’t you apprehend there will be an 
increased tariff upon iron this year? A. I don’t pretend to say 
about that. I hope not. 

@. An increased tariff would of course increase the price of 
iron? <A. Of course. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) In your opinion, would there not be a 
decline in iron of fifty per cent. if we were to resume specie 
payments within six months? A. No, sir, I think not. 

@. Is it not your opinion that there may be a decline in 
merchandise, generally equal to fifty per cent.? A. I don’t see 
how it can make a fall of fifty per cent., if it is regulated by the 
price of gold. 

Q. The difference between a banknote, to-day, and silver, is 
thirty per cent., is it not? A. Yes, but that is not fifty. 

@. Then the effect of a resumption of specie payments on your 
reduced currency which you have afloat in the country now, which 
is between ten and twelve hundred millions, would be so great that 
there would be a natural decline in everything, wouldn’t there? A. 
I am not financier enough to answer that. 

@. It is your expectation, I presume? A. Well, we have been 
hoping for a good while that iron would come down to something 
near its old price; but we have been disappointed, and we are con- 
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tent to take things as they are now, from day to day. We don’t 
take contracts anticipating a decline. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) If a decline in the price of gold took 
place, would not gas come down in price, and other articles sold, 
just as much as articles manufactured from iron? A. The price of 
iron at this time is regulated very much, I believe, by the price of 
gold and the importations ; and I believe if the importations were 
entirely shut off, iron would be very much higher than it is. 


Mr. Jewry. Put us back to the old price of 1860, sir we will 
furnish gas at $2.50 with the greatest pleasure. 


TESTIMONY OF ESTES HOWE. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you state your business, and what, if 
any, experience you have had in gas manufacture? A. I have 
been engaged for about fifteen years in the superintending of gas 
works, in connection with other business, so that my mind has been 
necessarily a good deal upon that, for I have had the control of the 
business. 

@. What present connection have you with gas production? A. 
Iam the Treasurer and Managing Agent of the Cambridge Gas 
Works, and have been from the first— for fifteen years. I am 
also a Director and President of the West Cambridge Gas Works, 
and a Director in the Malden Gas Works. 

Q@. You built the Cambridge Gas Works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. What is the capital of that Company? A. $275,000. 

Q. What is its annual production, as compared with the Boston 
Gas Light Company? A. As far as I understand, (and I believe 
I am pretty nearly accurate,) it is about one-eighth part of that of 
Boston. 

@. With a capital of a little more than a quarter, you have about 
an eighth of the production? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What coals do you use in the production of your gas? A. 
For the last five or six years I have used mainly, the Cape Breton 
coals, with a certain proportion of Albert coal, which we use, 
rather for a reserve, in case we get behindhand. We can make 
gas faster with it, and it is one of the things which we are obliged 
to keep on hand for that purpose; but I don’t think we use it ten 
days in a year, certainly not a month in a year. 

@. You use it as a physician uses brandy, for a stimulant to a 
weak patient? A. Yes, sir. It is like putting in pine knots when 
your gas gets low. The companies were in the habit of using 
rosin in the same way. When we could buy it for a dollar and a 
half a barrel, we would keep a few barrels on hand, and when we 
found our stock was getting low, we could hurry it up in that way. 

Q. You are pretty largely interested in the mining of Cape Bre- 
ton coals? A. I am, sir. 

@. And that may have some influence in determining the ques- 
tion what kinds of coal you will use? A. It is very possible it 
may. , 

@. Do you know of any company in Massachusetts, or else- 
where, —on the Atlantic slope of the United States, I mean, — 
which uses any cannel or Albert coal, except, as you have said, as 
a reinforcement in case of need? A. Ido not, now. Although, 
of course, I am not thoroughly informed about every one of the 
companies, I do not know any one that is in the habit of using 
cannel or Albert coal as a regular part of their charge. I think 
that has been given up, as people found they could get along with- 
out using it. When I used Pictou coal, I used the cannel coal 
with it, because I thought we got better results from the mixture 
of the two. 

@. Are you acquainted with the Boston Gas Light Company’s 
works? A. Yes, sir. I have been there a great many times for 
information and instruction, from the first. I have made myself 
familiar with them, as I have with most of the large works in vari- 
ous cities I have happened to be in. . 

@. You are acquainted with the works in New York and Phila- 
delphia? A. Yes, sir. I have examined the Manhattan Works 
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several times, and the New York Gas Company’s Works, the Phila- 
delphia Works, the Cincinnati Works, the Halifax Works; and I 
have made myself familiar with the different modes practised in 
those various places. 

Q@. When did you last examine or visit the Boston Gas Com- 
pany’s Works? <A. Yesterday. 

@. Will you now state to the Committee in what condition you 
found those works, as to perfection of machinery, —I mean, as a 
gas making machine, in the whole? A. Well, sir; ample and 
good. I heard what Mr. Roome said here to-night, and I should 
say, comparing the Boston Works with those of the Manhattan 
Company, that what he said was exactly true: that the difference 
between them was, that the Manhattan Company have a good 
square lot of land, and have made new works on the East river. 
These are the works they show people. I have been to the old 
works and the new. They have got plenty of room, and have laid 
it out regularly, with a view to very large works ; consequently, it 
is a more symmetrical establishment. But I don’t know of any- 
thing in the relation of the parts of the Boston Works to each 
other, that should in any way make it more expensive to manufac- 
ture gas there, than it would be in perfectly symmetrical works. 
The want of symmetry in the works is more apparent on the side 
of the buildings, between Hull Street and Commercial Street, and 
the retort houses seem to be rather huddled together; but when 
you come to the economy of the thing, the only question that could 
be affected in any way by that arrangement, economically, would 
be simply the question, whether it was a little more or less conven- 
ient to get the coal to the mouth of the retorts. The work done 
at the mouth of the retort is done just as well in one place as another. 
Gas making can be carried on just as well on a triangular lot as 
upon a perfectly square one. The relations of these parts are all 
just as good, mechanically. It is not at all as it would be ina 
manufacturing establishment, where you had complicated shafting 
to carry round to a variety of places. The only thing in which I 
could see that that want of symmetry could affect the Boston Gas 
Works in point of economy, would be simply the matter of hauling ™ 
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the coal to the retorts; and I don’t think an estimate of that 
amount could be stated in figures upon the price of a thousand feet 
of gas. 

@. Then as a machine for the manufacture of gas, you would 
regard the Boston Gas Company’s Works, as a whole, as perfect as 
the Manhattan Company’s, or any other company’s that you know 
of? A. There is one thing I will say about the Boston works: 
wherein they are a little different from any very large works. I 
think they are the only large works in the country that are using 
wet lime for purification. They use both wet and dry; and I will 
say this, that I never saw anywhere more perfect purification than 
I saw there. The wet lime apparatus is entirely adequate, as the 
tests prove, to purify the quantity of gas that they are now making. 
It is afterwards passed through the dry lime, which takes out cer- 
tain matters, particularly carbonic acid, that are not removed fully 
by the wet lime. It is, in short, a double purification; and the 
only criticism I should make upon it is, that it cost a great deal of 
money to put it up; but being there, it does not cost so much in 
time or labor as it would the other way. 

@. So the Boston gas is purified both by wet and pe purifica- 
' tion? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And the result of the wet purification alone, as I understand 
you, was good? A. Very good, sir. 

@. And both lead to as perfect purification as you ever saw, I 
think you said? A. Yes, sir; I never saw any better purification 
anywhere. 

Q. Take the retorts. You saw them in operation, saw them 
charged and discharged? A. Yes, sir; I have seen them a great 
many times before. It is no new thing to me; I am a frequent 
visitor there. 

Q. How was the carbonization of the gas? A. The coke came out 
of the retorts in the proper condition. It was purged of its inflam- 
mable parts. All the volatile part had been driven off, and very 
good coke was drawn out. The heats were very even; and this is 
a very important matter, and it requires very steady supervision to 
keep the men up to the work of keeping every part of the retorts 
equally hot. It is one of the difficult things, and shows good mun- 
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agement, and that the erections are well arranged in regard to 
drafts, that they are able to keep such equal heats. 

Q@. Were not the heats remarkably equal from front to rear of 
the retorts? .A. They were. 

- Q. Were all the retorts you saw of an equal heat? A. Yes, sir, 
remarkably. 

Q. Was not that a pretty moderate degree of heat? A. Yes, sir. 
It was cherry-red heat only. 

@. Will you state the coals that were used to charge the retorts? 
A. The coal that was being used yesterday was a mixture of Pictou, 
Cape Breton and Albert. 

@. Did you see the tickets, or learn what the usual mixture was? 
A. I asked the Superintendent, Mr. Giles, and he told me that 74 
per cent. of Albert was used, and the other was an equal mixture of 
Lingan, which is one of the Cape Breton coals, and Pictou. 

Q. Is the Boston Gas Company the only company within your 
knowledge on the Atlantic Coast that uses the Albert coal as a 
regular gas producer? A. I am not aware that any other company 
is now using it. 

@. You saw the Albert coal put into the retorts, and being used? 
A. Yes, sir; the coal was there going in, and a very large stock 
on hand — four or five thousand tons, I should say: the largest pile 
I ever saw. 4 

@. Will you state what is the quality of the Boston Gas Light 
Company’s gas? A. Judging entirely by my eye, I call it very 
good. | 
@. State whether or not it is equal or superior to the gas made 
by any other company you know of. A. I don’t know any other 
company that makes any better gas. 

@. Must not the gas necessarily be of a better quality, inas- 
much as the Albert coal is used? A. That gives it a higher illu- 
minating power, undoubtedly. 

@. Your production, I think, is about an eighth of the Boston 
production? A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you charge in Cambridge? A. $4.00, and the tax. 

@. In all, $4.25? A. $4.20. The tax is a little less with us 
than in Boston. 
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@. $4.00, net? A. Yes, sir. 

@. The Boston price is $3.00, net. .A. Yes, sir, so I under- 
stand. 

_ Q. What are the prices of other gas companies in the neighbor- 
hood, as far as you know? A. They range from $3.50 to $5.00, 
net, as far as I am acquainted. 

Q. Is there any gas except Boston gas that is sold lower than: 
$3.50, net, to your knowledge, in Massachusetts? A. I don’t know 
of any. 

Q. Do you know of any gas any where that is sold for less than 
$3.50, net, except the Boston gas, unless it may be the Philadel- 
phia gas? A. I think the Philadelphia and Pittsburg gas is sold 
for less than that. | 

Q. I am speaking of the Atlantic cities only. A. No; I don’t. 
I have not examined upon that point lately. I know there has 
been a general advance in price since 1862. 

@. State whether or not, in your opinion, the Boston Gas Light 
Company can make and sell gas, using the coals which you saw 
used, at a less price than $3.00 a thousand, net, and earn dividends? 
A. Well, sir, if they are to get anything for their capital invested, 
I shouldn’t think they could. 

@. Will you explain the change in prices of coal since the com- 
mencement of the war? A. In 1859 my coal cost me $4.90; in 
1860 and ’61 it cost me $4.70; in 1864 it cost $13.20; in 1865 it 
cost $8.90, and this year, about $8.75. 

Q. That is, the Cape Breton coals that you receive? A. Yes, 
sir; the Cape Breton coals. That is the cost. I have bought the 
coal at the mines, from the General Mining Association, and paid 
the freight on it, and had it delivered at my works. Of course 
those payments are made now in gold; they have always been 
made in gold. 

Q. Are the values you have given currency values? .A. Currency 
values ; those are the currency cost. 

Q. Does that include anything for wharfage and storage? A. 
That is the charge for delivery on the wharf to my men. 

@. But does not include the cost of putting it on the wharf and 
putting it into the storehouse? A. The price of freight always 
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includes the stevedore’s fees for discharging the coal, and if you do 
that yourself, you get a drawback from the freight. That is 
the price of coal delivered on my wharf. 

@. Before the war your price for gas was $3.00? A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have raised in the same proportion as the Boston Gas 
Light Company—33 per cent.? A. We have raised to $4.00. 

@. State, Doctor, whether with the present prices of coals, you 
are able to make as much or any more profit at $4.00 than you used 
to make at $3.00? A. I had got my stock in such condition that 
I thought I could make eight per cent. fairly, and expected to. 
When this rise in prices took place, I kept the price at the same 
figure until I found I was not getting my expenses and a dividend, 
and then the price was raised, at first to $3.50 and then to $4.00. 
We have been able, under that advance, to keep the dividends at 
six per cent. We have not divided for two years any more than 
six per cent. A part of the time, we haven’t earned six per cent. 
We only lapped over, thinking that we might manage to get through, 
and, when we earned only two per cent. we have divided three, and 
tried to make it up. That is the honest truth about it. One year 
we didn’t make but five per cent., and divided six, because we were 
pretty sure that out of old reserves and other things we should be 
able to make it up. 

@. In your opinion, can the Boston Gas Company, at present 
prices, make as much money as at the old prices, when they 
got $2.25 for their gas? A. That is a question into which so 
many elements enter, that I cannot give an off-hand answer. The 
whole question of increase of consumption, and all the items of 
expense and cost would have to enter into it. Almost all the gas 
companies in this country are in this situation in regard to their 
consumption: it is steadily increasing, from natural causes. That 
implies a constant increase in the plant which they are using. 
That, in itself when they are doing well, is considered rather a 
benefit. If you have got an investment that is paying eight per 
cent., you are very willing to increase it, in other words. But, in 
the present state of prices, I think that nobody is very desirous of 
largely increasing his investment of capital. And I notice this 
with regard to the Boston Gas Works, that they have been com- 
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pelled, at this present time of high prices, to put up one large gas 
holder, and, I understand, contemplate putting up another. I look 
upon that increase, therefore, at this time, as rather a burden than 
- any benefit to them, because it compels them to invest capital at a 
very unfortunate time. 

@. Are you sufficiently familiar with the cost of erecting gas 
works to be able to give an opinion as to the comparative cost of 
erecting gas works now .and six or seven years ago? A. What 
Mr. Starr stated is exactly in conformity with my experience. He 
is a builder: I am only a man who deals with him sometimes; at 
least, I have done so, to my great satisfaction. He is the larg- 
est and best builder of gas works in this country. Iron, in allits 
shapes and forms, costs us just about double now what it did 
before the war; and that is a thing that enters very largely into 
the cost of the production of gas. Nobody will estimate the life 
of a bench of retorts longer than a year. That costs a large sum 
of money. A new bench of five clay retorts to-day will cost a 
thousand dollars; and you will burn it up in a year; and the 
greater part of it is gone, — you have nothing left but the stand- 
ing pipes and the means of carrying the gas off. You have got to 
tear it all down and rebuild. Now, you burn that up just as cer- 
tainly as the coal. You double the price of that and you increase 
the cost of the production of the gas to that extent. That is only — 
one of the items in the expense of building the works; it is only 
one of the things that you have got constantly to renew, and 
charge to the cost of making the gas. What Mr. Starr said is 
true, in regard to building works: there is not an item that has 
not substantially doubled, from the first piece of iron, or first brick, 
up to the most highly finished article that you use — your photo- 
meter, if youplease. I believe all these things have doubled in price ; 
but there are certain parts that have more than doubled. I think 
Mr. Starr will not build agas holder, which is formed of wrought 
iron that has gone through several processes and been taxed sey- 
eral times, for less than one hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
advance upon what he would build one for before the war. This 
is a very large item of expense in a work. 
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@. Labor is seventy-five or one hundred per cent. in advance of 
what it was before the war, is it not? A. Well, sir, the coarsest 
labor is about seventy-five per cent. higher ; skilled labor is double ; 
and we have to use a great deal of skilled labor in making gas — 
very expensive labor. 

@. What, in your judgment, would be the probable expense of 
building works sufficient to supply the City of Boston? That is, 
Works of the capacity of the present Boston Gas Light Company’s 
Works, taking into contemplation, at the same time, the probable 
increase which you would have to provide for? A. That is a mat- 
ter that would require a plan. I know this very certainly — that 
the Boston Gas Works could not be duplicated without a very 
large advance on what they cost originally. Probably, taking the 
whole range, it would be from eighty to one hundred per cent. 
advance on what the works actually cost. I don’t know whether 
their capital stock represents the whole cost of the works, or not, 
of my own knowledge; but I have been told that it stands very 
much less than the actual cost of the works. 

@. Then, in your opinion, the capital being $1,250,000, to dupli- 
cate those works would cost two and a half millions, or more, at 
the present time? A. I have no doubt it would. At least, I 
shouldn’t like to undertake it, even for that. 

Q. Take one item. We have within a hundred or two of 16,000 
meters set. What would the mere item of meters cost to-day? 
A. $250,000, at least. 

@. Then there is the supply pipe for those meters — to take a 
small item? A. That would cost you about $80,000. 

@. About $5.00 a pipe? A. Not far from that. 

@. You have, in former times, I think, — six or eight years ago, — 
had in contemplation, with other gentlemen, the erection of works 
to supply part of the City of Boston? A. I was invited to take 
part in the Shawmut Gas Company, if it should be authorized, and 
I looked into the matter with some care. 

@. Did you and your associates examine localities to see where 
gas works might be built about Boston? A. Yes, sir. I cannot 
say that I made any personal examination, except of one particular 
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- piece of property. I went to see one piece of property that it was 
understood the City was willing to sell for that purpose. That 
was up where the hospital is now. 

Q. The City declined to sell for that purpose? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state whether, in your judgment, there is any place 
without Boston, within a range of four, five or six miles, where 
gas works suitable for the City of Boston could be built? If so, 
where? A. There are plenty of places, if people would let you 
build them ; but I take it, if the City of Boston wont tolerate them 
in their limits, a neighboring city cannot be expected to take the 
gas works into their limits. I am very confident that would be 
the answer in Cambridge. You would be told, ‘‘ If you don’t like 
the gas works in Boston, we shall not like them any better here, 
and we shan’t let you come here.” I think that would be the gen- 
eral answer in all the suburban cities. There are several considera- 
tions to be taken into account. You want to get as near your 
consumption as possible. Every additional foot of gas pipe is not 
only a great expense, because it must be of large size, but it also 
affords a large surface and a large opportunity for wastage by 
leakage and condensation; so that proximity to the consumption 
is a matter of great importance; and I don’t think anybody would 
go, voluntarily, any further from his point of consumption than was 
absolutely necessary. That therefore would be the limit. If the 
City of Boston had determined that the gas works should not be 
in a part of the city that isin any way incommoded by them, I 
don’t know any other place they could go to, within the city 
proper, than down to Breed’s Island. I believe that is part of the 
City. 

Q. You wouldn’t think of building works at Breed’s Island and 
carrying your pipes over two or three streams? A. Perfectly 
practicable, if you have got the money. 

@. You heard Mr. Starr’s and Colonel Roome’s testimony this 
evening on the subject of the cost of mains. Would it be safe or 
prudent, in your judgment, to build works with a main of less than 
forty-eight inches for the supply of Boston? A. The question of 
how large a pipe you want is controlled, of course, in the first 
place, by the quantity you want to deliver, and, in the second, by 
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the distance which you have got to pass the gas through. If you 
are coming from a place so remote as jBreed’s Island, you must 
have a much larger pipe than you would need if you were nearer. 
But that is a matter to be calculated by the tables. It would be 
necessary in order to supply the city through a single main to be 
able to deliver within an hour about one quarter part of the whole 


consumption of the day, — the maximum consumption of the day. 


For instance, here in Boston the maximum consumption approaches — 
1,800,000 feet. It would not be sufficient, then, to meet the wants 

of the public of Boston to-day to take a pipe that was capable of 
delivering less than 500,000 feet in an hour. That would be a 

quarter part of their two millions, and that does not provide for 

any increase. Now, what size pipe is necessary to deliver that gas 

depends upon the distance from which you wish to bring it and the 

pressure under which you bring it. The velocity of the gas will 

be doubled as the square of the pressure. That is, if you want to 

double the velocity of the quantity of gas delivered, you must 

quadruple the pressure. 

@. You would not consider it a practicable thing to build works on 
Breed’s Island, would you? <A. I say it is perfectly practicable, 
because it is a mere question of dollars and cents; but when you 
come to the question of bringing half a million feet of gas in an 
hour such a distance as that, it is a pretty large problem. 

@. And the expense of mains would have to be added to the 
other estimate of cost? A. Of course that would have to be 
added, and it would not in any way diminish the necessity for gas 
holders. Some people seem to think that they would get rid of 
gas holders in that way; but you must have gas holders. You 
have got to have gas on hand, because you cannot make it fast 
enough. You have got to have gas ready to deliver; and the 
economy of the present arrangement of the Boston Gas Company 
is, that the gas holders, instead of being clustered round the gas 
works, are scattered about, giving about an equal pressure through 
moderate sized and comparatively cheap mains. You could get 
the same pressure by having large mains and having the gas 
holders at the works; but you must have gas holders, because the 
gas must be made in twenty-four hours, and used in six. 
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@. You are able to judge whether the system in Boston is a 
wise, prudent and economical one? A. It is precisely the system, 
so far as the equalization of the pressure is concerned, that I think 
would be decided by any mechanic to be the best practicable. 

Q. It is substantially the same system you have adopted at 
Cambridge? A. We have been compelled to adopt the same there. 
We have thirty-six miles of pipe, and a comparatively sparse 
population. We have to have detached gas holders. The same 
system is adopted at Charlestown, for the same reason — to 
equalize the pressure. 

@. Would any wise and prudent engineer put all his reservoirs 
at one end of the pipe, when he had the means of distributing 
them about, and so providing against accident? -A. I should think 
he was ‘‘ putting too many eggs in one basket,” to use the com- 
mon proverb, that everybody understands, 

@. That is provided against in Philadelphia by the different 
works established there? A. Yes, sir; there are seven or eight 
different companies. They have different centres of manufacture. 
They have not discarded any of their works, as I understand it. 

@. So that, if their main works should fail, they would be able 
to supply the gas from the smaller works, by increasing the pro- 
duction? A. Their new works are at Point Breeze, which is two or 
three miles below the old works, on the Schuylkill, and which is a 
convenient point to receive large vessels with foreign coal, which 
is a very valuable element in cheapening the cost, and down in a 
part of the territory towards which the city is growing all the 
time. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You say that the quantity of Albert 
coal you saw mixed with the other coal at the Boston Gas Works 
was about seven per cent.? A. Seven and one-half per cent., I said, 
was the quantity I was informed. 

@. That was put in in order to make the gas better? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q@. What greater quantity of Albert coal could be added to make 
the gas still better, and have it burn without inconvenience from 
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smoking? .A. I don’t think you could put in much more than ten 
per cent. without getting a production of smoking gas. 

@. If cannel coal was as cheap as any other kind of coal, 
wouldn’t you use all cannel coal? A. I think very likely I should. 

@. Wouldn’t you make a very much richer gas? A. Undoubt- 
edly: it is much richer than the other. 

@. Wouldn’t that make it much cheaper to the consumer? A. 
That depends upon the price we were compelled to charge for it by 
the price of the article. 

@. If it was as cheap as any other coal? A. Certainly. Un- 
doubtedly, this whole. question turns upon the question of what 
gold and silver would buy. Cannel coal is not so plenty as other ~ 
coal, and therefore it is a higher price, and is likely to remain so. 

@. The reason you charge a higher price than the Boston Com- 
pany is because you are not so compact? A Yes, sir. 

@. You could supply it much cheaper if you were as compact as 
Boston is? A. I have no doubt we could, sir. ; 

@. What kind of coal do you use? A. We use almost entirely 
the Cape Breton coals. 

Q@. Do you make any mixture? A. Usually, not at all. We 
have tried various kinds of Cape Breton coal. There are four or 
five different qualities of coal that are very nearly the same article. 
We have tried them all, and there is no material difference between 
them. 

@. Don’t you know that the reason why there are various gas 
works in the City of Philadelphia is because they had to buy out 
the various companies? A. Yes, sir. 

@. They were not built there from necessity, in order to supply 
the city with gas? A. No, sir. 

Q. They could supply the city without them? A. Undoubtedly. 
Still, I think if the Point Breeze Works were the only point of . 
supply for the City of Philadelphia, you would find that they would 
require large gas holders in the Northern Liberties, Frankford, and 
all that region. 

Q. Would there be any necessity for gasholders, if their pipes 
were sufficiently large? d. I think they would find, under any 
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circumstances, that that was their true economy. They might 
adopt the plan you mention. The result would be, their consump- 
tian would increase, their pressure would fall off in those remote 
parts, and they would see that the best thing would be to put up 
gas holders in those remote parts, and they would do it. 

Q. In New York, don’t they have their gas holder in the yard of 
the works? A. Yes, sir. But then the Manhattan Gas Company 
found it necessary, when they wanted to increase their works, to 
go into another place, so that they have two entirely distinct 
works ; and I think —I am not certain — that they have put up a 
third, witha view of getting not only their gas holders at various 
places, but the actual points of manufacture at different parts 
round the circle, instead of getting their gas from one side of the 
circle to the other. 

Q. Didn’t they do that in order to obtain other parts of the city 
to light? A. I think that matter has been settled between the 
companies. I don’t think the districts have been changed lately. 

@. Do you know that they started a Citizens’ Company in 
Brooklyn? A. I have seen it mentioned, and seen the stock 
quoted in the papers. 

@. When they started, didn’t they sell their gas at a very much 
less price than the old company? A. I believe they did, sir. I 
think both companies sold it for less than cost for a year or two. 

@. Are you aware that they formed an alliance, and divided the 
city, and agreed on one price? A. I am aware that the difficulty 
seems to be ended, for the stock of the Citizens’ Company is worth 
something now; it wasn’t at first, I am told. I don’t know 
anything personally about it. Iam told that they have made an 
alliance. It is always the case. I never knew an instance where 
two capitals were put together in that way, where they were not 
compelled by the instinct of self-preservation to make an arrange- 
ment. You may make as many arrangements as you please, one 
of two things will happen, either the competition continues until 
one or both companies are ruined, and then the old company buys 
up the other, or before ruin comes, they make a combination. 
That is human nature; it is the law of the struggle for life that 
Professor Darwin speaks of. 

Q. Are you aware that there was a Mutual Gas Company char- 
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tered for the City of New York by their Legislature last winter? — 
A, I never heard of it, sir. 

@. When you were an applicant for a charter in this city, you 
were opposed by Mr. Jewell, as counsel for the Boston Gas Light 
Company? O. I never was an applicant for a charter. 

@. Were you not associated with others who were? A. No, sir. 
There were two charters granted, and an application was made to 
your Honorable Board for leave to open the streets, and a petition 
was offered, as I understood at the time, for leave to purchase a 
piece of land. Great objection was made to it, and finally leave 
was not granted to open the streets. That was what became of 
that. The charters of those two companies have never been 
repealed, but I suppose have become dead under the General 
Statutes. I will say that, so far as I had any interest in it, it was 
simply for the purpose of making money, honestly and legitimately, 
by going into an enterprise that might be made productive in the 
new part of the City of Boston. I was ruled out, and did not go 
into it. 

@. You were opposed by the existing Gas Light Company? 
A. Of course. I expected to be. I should have opposed them 
under the same circumstances. 

@. Did you make a declaration of what you would sell gas for? 
A. I think the parties offered to sell gas at $2.25. That was at a 
time when the Boston Gas Company was laying in its Pictou and 
Provincial coals, at $4.25 a ton, which is not half what it costs 
now. 

@. Didn’t you say you would furnish it for $1.50, if you could 
have a charter for twenty years? A. I don’t think any such thing 
was said; certainly, it never was by me. I never saw the figures 
from which we could do it. 

@. Was it not said by your associates? A. I think not. I wish 
you to understand, however, that I did not go personally before 
the Committee, and don’t know what was said. I only know I 
was invited to take an interest, and should probably have done so, 
if the works had gone on. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) In your opinion, would Pine Island, near 
Roxbury, be a suitable location? A. I think that was the locality 
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that the Shawmut Company selected, when they found that they 
could not buy a piece within the city. But they did not proceed 
there. They had two obstacles: one was, that the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Roxbury would not allow them to open the streets ; 
and another was, that the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston would 
not allow them to open the streets; so that, as they could not go 
in the air, they had to give it up. It was considered by the par- 
ties interested, in consultation at that time, a much less eligible 
point than a point lower down on the South Bay; but it was 
thought, that the coal could be got there in small vessels coming up 
the South Bay, as they came up towards Roxbury, to those small 
wharves there in Roxbury. In that position, undoubtedly, works 
ean be built, if the City of Roxbury will let the City of Boston 
come and make smells there that they are not willing to smell 
themselves. 

@. Would there be any objection in a sanitary point of view? 
A. As regards the question of the sanitary effect of gas, I am 
bound to say that the testimony is very strongly in favor of gas 
works being wholesome ; and it has been rather a puzzle to know 
why itis so. It is a fact that during the awful cholera in London, 
none of the men engaged in the manufacture of gas in the large 
gas works were affected by it. There has recently been a matter 
brought out by scientific investigation, that perhaps affords a clue 
to it. Among the forty thousand things that come out of coal 
when it is distilled is carbolic acid; and Professor Gibbs, of Cam- 
bridge, has recommended, as the result of some experiments made in 
the army, that carbolic acid should be used as a disinfectant in 
hospitals. It was extensively used by the Sanitary Commission, 
and was found very efficient; and I suppose that the real reason 
why the gas works seemed to have that protecting effect upon the 
men was, that there is developed in the residuary products of the 
gas all this carbolic acid, which is said to produce ozone in the 
air, which is one of the elements which is very essential to human 
life and its healthful condition, and it is an element that is said to 
be absent from the air when miasmatic fever prevails. I suppose, 
if there is any truth in the theory,— and the men themselves, and 
the observers, all hold to it, — it arises from that fact. There isa 
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scientific solution of the fact. There is also another thing. The 
ammoniacal exhalations, which are so annoying, are extremely 
wholesome. The ammoniacal gas that escapes is almost suffoca- 
ting, but it has been prescribed for a number of years by Dr. Wy- 
man, for people having the whooping-cough. I constantly find 
hard cases of whooping-cough standing round our works, smelling 
this sharp, strong smell of ammonia, which is very wholesome. I 
only mention this to show that a very bad smell may be connected 
with nothing hygienically objectionable. And I believe there is no 
disease that has grown up among gas makers. Most all employ- 
ments, where the skin is irritated, or where the lungs are subjected 
to odors or dust, or anything of that kind, have a specific disease 
which prevails among the men more or less. I have never heard of 
anything among gas makers. We have the baker’s itch, and the 
erocer’s itch, and there are certain forms of asthma that belong to 
other trades ; and there are certain skin difficulties that men get in 
woollen factories, in consequence of the bad oil. I have never 
heard of anything of the kind among gas makers. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you set apart any portion of your 
works for a hospital? -A. There is a large place where they can 
go and get as much of this ammoniacal smell as they please, 
during the time it is given off. 

@. If you were out of health, you would make your residence in 
a gas house? A. It would depend upon what my difficulty was. 

@. What amount of gas do you burn on your streets? .A. Four 
feet an hour. That is our contract. I had occasion to make an 
examination of our accounts, and thinking that we were losing a 
large amount by leakage, I made an investigation and found we 
were really furnishing about five feet an hour at that time. That - 
was owing to the fact that the burners had got old, and we had to 
change them. They are burning now four feet, as near as we can 
measure. 

@. What burner do you use? A. The lava-tip bat-wing burner. 

@. Whose make? <A. I can’t tell you the name. We don’t put 
them on. The City pay the expenses. ‘They light and extinguish 
the lamps, and keep them in order. 
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Q. (By Mr. Davies.) What distance apart do you place the 
lamps in the street? A. I think the ordinance says they shall not 
be less than three hundred feet from each other. We have compara- 
tively very few lamps. Wehave no lamp-posts except those put up 
by private citizens. A man petitions for the privilege of putting 
up a lamp-post, and if his petition is granted he puts it up at his 
own expense, and the City agrees to light it. "When a lamp-post is 
put up, they pay the Company for the gas, and their own men light 
and extinguish and keep the lamps in order. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Incase the works are located at Pine Island, 
would it be practicable to have the gas holders located there? A. 
It would depend upon how much land you could get. I presume 
you could get a piece of land large enough. I am not acquainted 
with the locality. 


Q. (By Mr. Stevens.) You are acquainted with the gas engi- 
neers of the country? A. Generally. 

@. You know who are the best engineers? A. I don’t know 
but the men that a Gas Company would go to, would be rather 
suspected. 

@. You know the reputation of Colonel Roome? A. Colonel 
Roome stands very high. 

@. One of the highest? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Any statement he makes should be received with credit? 
A. Colonel Roome and Mr. Adams, of the New York Company, are 
the men with whom all New York and all Western New England 
consult. They are extremely obliging in giving information to 
smaller companies, and smaller companies are obliged to rely for a 
great many items of experience upon the larger ones. i 

@. Do you know any gas engineer of any repute by the name 
of Salisbury? A. I never heard of him. 

@. You would have been likely to have heard of him, if he had 
been of any real repute? A. I think it likely I should. 


Adjourned to Saturday evening, at 7 o’clock. 
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SaTurDAY, Dec. 15, 1866. 


The Committee met according to adjournment. 
GARDNER WARREN — recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Have you made any more calculations 
upon the subject on which you were examined at the previous hear- 
ing? A. I have made some calculations with regard to the cost of 
gas works. 

Q. State what they are. A. After going through an estimate 
for the retort house, purifying house, tanks, gas holders and pipe, 
the result is, that I make the cost of the works, allowing them to 
be situated three thousand feet from Washington Street, $1,213,500. 
That includes $200,000 for meters. I have had but a very short 
time to make this up: I have made it up since one o’clock to-day ; 
it is not half the time that ought to be occupied. It may be sub- 
stantially accurate. It approximates, at. least, very nearly to the 
cost, I think. I think the estimate is sufficient to cover the 
expense of building the works, allowing that they are built within 
three thousand feet of Washington Street. If it was to be pub 
lished, it would require to be revised and perhaps corrected. 
Making it up so rapidly, perhaps I may have made some mistakes. 
It is a very short time to make up an estimate for so much length 
of streets — sixty miles. I understand there is that length of 
streets, and I have made the estimate for sixty miles. 

[The cross-examination was reserved until a future time. ] 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) State what is and has been your connec- 
tion with gas making and how long it has continued. A. I am 
_ Treasurer, and have had the general management and oversight of 
two small companies, one located in Malden and the other in West 
Cambridge. 

@. How long have you been connected with gas making? A. 
Since 1858. 
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Q. Are you interested at all in the Cambridge iiiciane AL oe 
am; as a stockholder. 

@. You are largely interested in the mining of coals, are you 
not? A. I have been engaged in that for the past five or six years. 

Q. Take the Malden Gas Company ; when was that incorporated:? 
A. In 1854.. 

Q. About what is the number of consumers of that Company? 
A. We have at present betwen four hundred and five hundred. 

Q. At what price do you sell gas? A. We charge five dollars a 
thousand. 

@. That is, five dollars and the United States tax? A. Five 
dollars and the United States tax a thousand. 

Q. What retorts do you use in manufacturing your gas in that 
Company? A. In the Malden Company we use clay. 

Q. In the West Cambridge Works, what retorts do youuse? A. 
In the West Cambridge we use iron. 

@. What coals do you use in the manufacture of your gas? A. 
We use Cape Breton altogether. 

_ Q. You and your associates mine coals in Cape Breton? A. We 
do. 

@. And that determines the question, probably, what coals you 
will use, or that is one of the elements? .A. That may have some 
influence, of course. . 

Q. What dividends have you been able to pay in the Malden 
Gas Company? A. The Malden Company started in 1854. I 
think the first dividend was paid in 1859. We paid six per cent. 
that year. The next year, we paid three per cent. The next year, 
1861, we paid three per cent. ; in 1862, we paid three per cent. ; in 
1863, five per cent.; in 1864, four per cent.; in 1865, two per 
cent. ; and in 1866, this present year, we shall not be able to pay 
any. 

(). In the West Cambridge Company what do you charge? 
A. We charge $5.00 and the tax per thousand. 

@. When was that company started? A. That was started in 
1859. 

(). There you use iron retorts? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dividends have you made there? .A. We have only 
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made two dividends of two per cent. each. We paid in two years 
two per cent each year. 

@. And some years you have made no dividends? A. We have 
made no dividends there since 1861. | 

@. What did your coals cost you in 1860? A. I think in 1860 
we used some Pictou and some Cape Breton, and I think it cost 
$4.30. The cost of transportation to the works was about $1.00 
aton. It cost about $5.50 delivered in the shed at the works. 

@. What was the price of the same class of coals in 1865? 
A. It was in 1865 about $10.50. Rather less than it was in 1864. 

Q. Including cartage and storage? A. About $10.50, delivered 
in 1865. | 

@. What is the cost this year, 1866? A. It will be very nearly 
that. 

@. So that the coals you use are about double in price, and 
have been for the last three years? .A. I should think they would 
average that. One year, 1864, the price went up to about $12.50. 

@. Your works, I suppose, are as perfect as any small works 
need be? A. I think so. | 

Q. Now, will you state whether you have observed the compara- 
tive value of iron and clay retorts in your two establishments? 
If so, what is the result? A. We have a detailed monthly report 
made up by our Superintendent, which is made up into a quarterly 
report once in three months. In looking at my books to-day, I 
noticed that in West Cambridge, where we use iron retorts, the 
yield of the coal was 3,55, feet to the pound. In Malden, it was 
375% feet. 

@. That is, you gain 52-? A. It would appear that in that 
quarter there was a difference of 325. 

@. Using the same quality of coal? A. Precisely. 

(). State whether you are familiar with the Boston Gas Works. 
A. I have been somewhat familiar with them for the last six 
or seven years. 

Q. When did you last visit them? A. This week. I was there 
Tuesday. 

Q@. Have you visited other large gas works in this country? 
A. Lhave, sir. I have visited pretty much all in New York — the 
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Manhattan, the Brooklyn, and also the Philadelphia, besides 
several smaller ones; also, the works in Halifax. 

Q. Will you state, from your knowledge of gas works, what is 
the character of the Boston Gas Works? <A. I have always 
regarded them as exceedingly well-managed works; and in proof 
of it, I have been in the habit of consulting them, individually or 
through my Superintendents, for the last six or seven years. 

Q. State whether, as a gas making machine, it is or is not as 
good, or better than any gas work of like size, on the Atlantic 
Coast. A. I should think it would compare favorably with any 
other works that I am acquainted with. 

@. You heard the testimony of Colonel Roome, and Dr. 
Howe on the subject. State whether your opinion coincides with 
theirs. .A. It does. I was particularly struck with the heats, 
and with the general management of the works—the general 
economy ; and I must say, I don’t see how it could be materially 
improved. Nothing human is perfect, but I think they manage it 
with as much economy as any company I know of. 

@. What was the quality of the gas, as far as you could judge, 
from the quality of the coals you saw being used? A. I saw the 
gas. I did not see it measured. JI would not pretend that I could 
estimate the quality of the gas within four or five candles; but it 
struck me, as I looked upon the gas, that it would certainly reach 
eighteen candles. Subsequently, I heard Colonel Roome testify 
that he had measured it, and it was twenty candles. 

@. Can you state to the Committee what your gas costs to man- 
ufacture? A. Well, in West Cambridge, it cost us more than $5.00 
a thousand feet in 1864, because we didn’t pay our expenses. In 
1865, it cost us over four. The Malden gas costs us just about $4.00. 

@. State whether, in your judgment, from your knowledge of the 
price of materials, coals and the like, any company, however large, 
could make gas, with the present price of materials, and sell it at 
less than $3.00 a thousand and make a dividend: A. I don’t see 
how it can be done. 

@. Do you know about the operation of the present inspection 
law — whether it is or is not satisfactory to the people in the com- 
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munity where your works are? A. I have heard no complaint. I 
supposed it was generally satisfactory. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


Q. What offices do you now hold in private gas corporations in 
this State? A. I hold the office of Treasurer of those two I have © 
named. : 7 

@. You are Treasurer of the Malden and West Cambridge Com- 
panies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you hold any office in any other company? A. Not in 
any other gas company. 

@. Do you own any stock in those Companies? A. I do, in 
those two Companies. 

@. To any large amount? A. Well, I have, nominally, about 
$5,000 in each Company. 

@. Do you supply coal to those Companies, besides? -A. Our 
mine, that I am interested in, has supplied part of it, and part of 
it is from the Lingan, which we have no interest in. 

@. You supply from your mine what kind of coal? A. Very 
much the same as the Lingan. It is bituminous coal. It is not 
exactly like the Pictou, but very similar. 

@. And those mines that you are interested in supply the coal 
to the Company? A. I say, partly. We have some from the Lin- 
gan. We have no interest in that. 

@. How many miles of pipe do you have in Malden? A. Well, 
we must have very nearly twenty-five miles. ) 

@. And five hundred consumers? .A. Between four and five 
hundred. 

@. And how many miles in West Cambridge? A. Pretty nearly 
twenty. 

Q. And how many consumers there? A. I think about three 
hundred. I won’t say certainly. 

@. And how many feet of gas do you manufacture each year in 
Malden and West Cambridge? A. We manufactured last year in 
Malden 4,743,900; in West Cambridge, 2,475,190. 
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@. Have you increased your stock in either company since you 
started? .A. We are increasing it as we enlarge the works. That 
is the only way we increase it. That is, when we lay down addi- 
tional pipe. 

@. I asked you if you had increased your stock. .A. We have 
increased it as we have enlarged the works from time to time. 

@. How is it increased? A. It is increased in this way. The 
people come and say they would like to have the pipe extended up 
by their houses. We say ‘‘If you will subscribe for stock enough 
to pay for laying the main, and will guarantee, that you will con- 
sume gas enough to pay the expenses, we will furnish it.” 

@. Do you issue stock to the old holders? A. No, sir. 

@. How much did you sell your coke for in 1860? A. I don’t 
remember. 

@. How much do you sell it for now? A. The truth is, in our 
small companies we don’t sell a great deal; we consume most of 
it under our retorts. My impression is, three or four dollars. 

Q. Don’t you get a good deal more than in 1860? A. Oh, yes, 
sir. 

@. Coke rises in proportion to the price of coal? A. Yes, sir. 

@. I suppose you are aware that clay retorts are used in most 
gas companies, to the exclusion of iron retorts? Isn’t that so? 
A. Well, the Manhattan, the New York, and the Brooklyn, I 
think, use clay pretty much altogether; the Philadelphia, when I 
visited them, two or three years since, used iron altogether. Itisa 
debatable question, which is the cheapest, and I have started this ex- 
periment of having one company use iron and another clay, that I 
may determine more certainly. There are, of course, other 
elements. 

Q. I only asked in regard to which are used, as a matter of 
fact. .A. Iron are used more than clay; I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Q. How about the works abroad— are you acquainted with 
those? A. I didn’t speak of the works on the other side. 

@. I ask you now about the works abroad. A. I can’t say com- 
paratively ; they are both used. 

@. You spoke of the inspection law in Malden and West Cam- 
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bridge. Do you have many complaints of the gas there? A. We 


have not, sir. 
@. Do you have complaints of the meters? .A. We have those 


complaints very constantly. The people-are very constantly 
grumbling at their bills. 

Q. But you don’t have complaints of your gas? A. We don’t 
have any complaints of the illuminating power of the gas. We 
have complaints of the meters, when people think their bills are 
too large. 

@. Then you don’t call in the State Inspector to examine the 
quality of your gas? A. He has been there and measured our gas. 
His duty is to go whenever he pleases. He has been there and 
examined our gas; and whenever we have complaints of the 
meters, we say to our customers, ‘‘ We have bought a sealed 
meter.” 

@. How often do you say the State Inspector is out there to 
inspect the quality of your gas? A. I can’t say when he was out 
there last. He goes as often as he pleases. 

@. Is it inspected every day? A. No, sir. 

Q@. Every week? <A. No, sir. 

@. Every month? A. No, sir; they are small works. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Does he do it as often as once a year? 
A. I can’t say certainly he does it once a year. I know he has 
been there, because our Superintendent has told me so. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You have not seen him there yourself? 
A. No, sir: I don’t live there. 

@. I suppose you visited the Boston Gas Works at the request of 
the Company, for the purpose of testifying here? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) When you said that your gas cost you 
$4.00 a thousand feet, did that include the cost of the gas merely, 
or include the interest on your stock and your repairs? A. The 
interest had nothing to do with it. It is made up from the actual 
cost of the raw material and the labor required to manufacture the 


gas. 
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@. And not repairs? A. Well, yes, sir; necessary repairs. You 
will understand that the repairs are put in; and new retorts, we 
reckon them as part of the repairs, and their cost appears as part 
of the cost of making the gas. 

@. Did you include in it the cost of the iron and laying the 
pipes? <A. No, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If your population was as dense as 
Boston, you could afford your gas at half what you charge out 
there? A. Not with the present price of material. We couldn't 
afford it at $2.50. 

@. What does your coal cost you now? A. It will cost us at 
the works over $10.00. 

@. Is it carried to your works in vessels? A. It is landed at 
Charlestown. 

@. What amount of coke do you get from a ton of your coal? 
_ A. I can’t answer that question now. ~ 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) What is the per centage of leakage in both 
_ your Companies? A. It varies some from seventeen to twenty per 
cent. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Are not your pipes badly laid? A. 
No, sir; we think they are very well laid; but you know that in 
small companies, the per centage would naturally be larger than in 
large companies, where there is a very much greater flow of 
gas. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Is it not generally the case that there is 
more waste on account of the pipes being badly laid? A. I am 
not aware that it is on that account. The per centage will 
increase with the pressure; and if you run fifty million feet 
through, there is only about'so much escapes, which reduces the 
per centage from what it would have been if there had been only 
half that. 

@. With how great pressure do you force your gas through th 
pipes? A. I never have measuredthat. We have two 20,000 feet 
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holders. We sometimes find it necessary to pile weights upon the 
holders, but I have never measured them. . 

@. You don’t know what the pressure is at the burner? A. I 
have no doubt our Superintendent has that, but I cannot tell you 
that now. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The pressure at the burner must be what 
the consumer makes it, by turning his cock on or off? A. Yes, 
sir; Colonel Roome explained that’ so fully, that I don’t know as I 
can add anything to it. It can be regulated first by the main cock 
in the cellar, and afterwards at the burner. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Is it not more economical for the con- 
sumer, if the pressure is regulated before the gas gets to the meter, 
than if it passes through the meter, and is regulated at the burner 
itself? A. I think so. | 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell).) You are connected with gas manufacture, 
I believe. Won’t you state to the Committee in what way, and 
for how long a time? A. I have been connected with the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, and with the Malden, the West Cam- 
bridge, and the Newton, since they were started, and a Director 
and stockholder in each of them. 

(). You are President of the Cambridge Gas Company, are you 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

@. You have taken a pretty deep interest in the management of 
the affairs:of that Company, of course? A. Yes, sir; not particu- 
larly in the philosophical part, of course ; but I have taken particu- 
lar interest to see that they made money. 

Q. The capital of the Cambridge Gas Company is $275,000? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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@. And, I think, the production is about one-eighth that of the 
Boston Gas Light Company? A. I believe it is, sir. 

@. Will you state how familiar you are with the gas companies 
in other cities? A. I have been into them. I have examined the 
gas works in New York,—I mean those of the Manhattan, which 
is considered the leading gas company in this country; one of the 
show companies, to which every one goes who wishes to learn any- 
thing; and also the companies in Philadelphia, and various other 
cities. 

@. State whether you have had occasion to make any special in- 
vestigations as to the cost of gas in this vicinity ; and, if so, what 
led you to make it, and what the result of that investigation was? 
A. In the winter of 1864, I found that the Cambridge Gas Com- 
pany was rather running behind ; that they were making but little 
more than enough to pay their expenses; and that led me to make 
a comparison of the cost of making gas in Cambridge and in vari- 
ous other companies similarly situated, and I found that at Cam- 
bridge we were doing just about the same as the other companies ; 
and for the year 1863 our cost was $2.36 per thousand feet ; 
—the cost with us being increased over that of other companies, 
on account of the extra cost of getting coal to our works. 

@. Was that the cost at the station meter, or the cost deducting | 
the leakage? A. That was the cost, deducting the leakage. 

@. In 1863, what was the price of coals and other materials, 
compared with the prices at the present time? A. The prices of 
coals and all other materials were, at a rough estimate, I should 
say, one-third less than now. . 

Q. Then the cost of making gas at the present time, in your’ 
judgment, is thirty-three per cent. more than at that time? A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. That would be about 3.75 per thousand? A. About that, 
yes, sir. 

Q. State whether that includes any item of depreciation. A. 
No, sir, it does not. 

@. If there are any other items that ought to be made up in 
getting at the total, what are they? A. It does not include any 
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items for depreciation, and my impression is, that we did not then 
put the meters into the expense account, as we do now. 

@. It don’t include the cost of the meters? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it include any item of interest? 4. No, sir. 

Q. State whether, in your judgment, your Company can make a 
dividend as easily at your price of $4.00 a thousand, as they could 
in old times at $3.00? A. No, sir; because the price has not ad- 
vanced near as rapidly as the cost of the main articles. 

@. You sell at $4.00, which is an advance of thirty-three per 
cent. on your old price? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you have visited the Boston Gas Company’s 
Works. A. I visited them the other day. 

@. State the result of your examination of those works. <A. It 
would agree generally with that which the other gentlemen have 
stated. 

@. Colonel Roome and Dr. Howe? A. Yes, sir. I should 
regard Colonel Roome’s opinion as of more value than mine, and 
of probably as much value as that of any other man in the country. 

@. As a machine for making gas, was it or not a good and per- 
fect machine? A. It was, sir. 

@. State whether pr not, from your knowledge of the cost of 
gas, gas can be made at the present time and sold to the citizens, 
of the quality the Boston Gas Company now make, at a less price 
than $3.00 a thousand? A. I shouldn’t think it could be, sir. 

@. In 1859 or ’60, you were one of the parties who proposed to 
establish the Shawmut Gas Company? dA. You have not stated it 
exactly correctly. The Shawmut Gas Company was started, and 
had the right of opening the streets, and I was one of a company 
who proposed to introduce gas to the city, or rather, to furnish it 
to the West End of the city. We notified the City that we pro- 
posed to build the works, under the right which we had. At first, 
the project was received favorably, and they proposed to sell us a 
tract of land; or, rather, the Committee on Public Lands proposed 
to sell us a tract of land. Then some question arose whether it 
would not be a nuisance to have it in that part of the city ; remon- 
strances were sent in, and a long hearing was had, which resulted 
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in the City taking away the right which we had to open the streets. 

Q. When you first proposed to’go into that operation, what was 
the price at which the Boston Gas Company were selling gas? A. 
They were then selling gas at $2.50 a thousand. 

Q. They shortly after reduced to $2.25, did they not? A. Some 
little time after they reduced to $2.25 a thousand. 

@. State whether or not the price of $2.50 a thousand had any 
connection with your engaging in the enterprise. .A. Well, sir; 
the margin at $2.25 was so small, I don’t think we should have 
undertaken it, if it had been at that when we first started. All we 
proposed to do was to furnish gas to the citizens at $2.25, and 
divide eight per cent. upon our stock. 

Q. That you thought you could do, if you could have the exclu- 
Sive occupation of the territory south of Dover Street? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And build your works upon the South Bay? A. The propo- 
sition was to carry the gas from Pine Island, under the channel, in 
pipes made of boiler iron, which landed us very near the centre of 
the district, so that no long pipes and no very large pipes were 
required. | 

Q. Pine Island is just on the edge of Roxbury? A. Yes, sir. 
It seemed to be a beautiful place for gas works. 

@. You tried to get the right to lay pipes from Pine Island from 
the Aldermen of Roxbury? A. Yes, sir: without success. 

@. Was there not great opposition made, by the people of the 
South End, to the scheme of having gas works in that neighbor- 
hood? A. Yes, sir; they all preferred to have them at some other 
place. There was no opposition to having them built on Pine 
Island, except that the City of Roxbury objected. 

@. Do you know of any place in the vicinity of Boston, where 
works large enough to supply the whole city could be built, where 
they. would be less objectionable, on the score of nuisance to the 
surrounding neighborhood, than at the old place at the North End? 
Q. If you go some ways further off, they would be less objectiona- 
ble on that ground, provided you could get water accommodations ; 
but in building gas works, you have got so many things to look 
after, that it is difficult to get a good situation for gas works like 
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the Boston Gas Works. If you want to get your coals cheap, you” 
must have your works where you can have good wharf accommoda- 

tions. You ought to have wharves where you can bring vessels 

drawing at least eighteen feet of water; and if you cannot have that 

draught of water, you cannot make the best terms for your coals. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are not the Boston Gas Works singu- 
larly well situated in that particular? .A. I should think they 
were, sir: remarkably well. 

@. Is there any place anywhere about Boston that is equal to 
that, in your judgment? A. Why, there might be other wharves 
in the same general locality where it would answer. You might 
go to East Boston, perhaps, and find just as good localities there ; 
or to Charlestown, where you are right on deep water. At both 
of these places you have got eighteen or twenty feet of water. 

@. But up any of the estuaries, you would not have it? A. No, 
sir. If you went to Pine Island you would have only ten or twelve ~ 
feet of water, and of course you could not get a large class of 
vessels up to the wharf: and the business will undoubtedly be 
done, after this, by a larger class of vessels than it has in times 
past. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


@. You regard Pine Island as a good place for gas works, don’t 
you? A. I should regard it, for such works as we expected to 
build, as an excellent place, where we were to supply only that 
section of the city. But there was always that objection, even 
then, that there was not sufficient depth of water for vessels. 

@. Is there any other objection, so far as gas engineering is con- 
cerned, than that? A. No, sir. 

@. As a matter of fact, are not the majority of vessels bringing 
coals of the kinds used by the Gas Company, of less tonnage than 
those drawing twelve feet of water? A. I can answer that by say- 
ing that we built one harbor in Cape Breton, where vessels could go 
drawing only twelve feet, and we are now building one for vessels 
that draw eighteen feet, at double the expense of the first. 

@. J am asking, as a matter of fact, whether the majority of 
vessels bringing coal, draw over twelve feet. A. I should say that 
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there were probably as many drawing over as under. These 
British vessels are built in a very clumsy manner indeed, and draw 
a great deal of water for the tonnage they carry. 

@. You think there are about an equal number? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in laying. the pipes from gas works 
situated on Pine Island? A. No difficulty at all, if you can get 
leave. | 

@. Now, sir, on what grounds were your proposed gas works 
objected to? A. The first place we thought of was on one of the 
city wharves on Albany Street, and I think it was parties owning 
real estate on Harrison Avenue who objected. 

@. They objected because they considered that their real estate 
would depreciate, didn’t they? A. I really don’t recollect who the 
parties were, or where they lived. That was, of course, the 
ground of the objection. 

Q. The objection was that the gas works were considered a 
nuisance to the neighborhood? A. Yes, sir. 

OQ. In your judgment, are not the gas works an injury to any 
neighborhood where they are placed, as to the value of real estate 
and the comfort of the citizens living directly about them? A. 
Well, sir, the gas works at Cambridge are within not over a quarter 
of a mile from my house. I don’t know that I have ever heard a 
single complaint of these gas works from any one of my neighbors, 
some of whom are considerably nearer than I am. 

@. What offices do you hold in these various Companies? A. I 
am President of the Cambridge, and Director in each of the others. 

Q. A stockholder in all of them? A. Yes, sir. Don’t under- 
stand me as saying that I should prefer to have a gas company as 
my next door neighbor; I should not. It makes a great deal of 
difference whereabouts a gas company are situated. The prevail- 
ing wind, of course, is a southerly wind. If you are right in the 
lee of the wind, it is much less objectionable on that side than it is 
on the other. 

@. How many miles of pipe have you in Cambridge? A. Over 
thirty. 

@. And what is your number of consumers there? A. Dr. Howe, 
I think, gave it the other day. I shouldn’t like to state. 
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@. Perhaps you can state the number of thousand feet you make 
in a year? A. We make about thirty millions. 

@. And in Newton, how many miles of pipe? A. About twenty 
miles there. . 

@. And how many feet.of gas? A. We must. average about 
15,000 feet aday. Just about the same thing with Malden; they 
run just about on a par. 

@. About five hundred consumers, the same as Malden? A. 
Very nearly the same. I don’t know the number of consumers. 
All I know is, that the two run about the same in these respects. 

@. How about your leakage? A. I should think the leakage 
was rather more in Newton than in Malden. Our leakage in 
Newton for the quarter ending the first of August was over 30 per 
cent. ; the quarter ending the first of November, 22 or 23 per cent. ; 
for the last month, I think it was 12 per cent. For companies 
making a good amount of gas, 10 per cent. is about a fair allowance 
for leakage. . 

@. That is to say, for a company like the Boston Company ten 
per cent. would be fair? A. Yes, sir. What we mean by ‘“ leak- 
age” is condensation and leakage. Sometimes, when the coal don’t 
yield quite so much gas as it ought to, there is more leakage than 
at other times. . 

@. What sort of retorts do you use in Cambridge, clay or iron? 
A. Clay, I believe. 

Q. And in Newton? A. Clay. 

@. What sort of purifiers do you use in Cambridge, wet or dry? 
A. We use dry lime. 

@. And how about the other companies, Malden, West Cam- 
bridge, and Newton? A. Dry, I think, is now used in all. 

Q. Is that considered the best? A. It is the cheapest. I think 
the wet lime would be considered the best for most purposes ; but 
for some purposes, it would not be quite so good as the dry lime. ~ 

Q. You find it more economical? A. Yes, sir. The best way, 
undoubtedly, is, if you can afford it, to do as they do in Boston, 
use the two. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Didn’t you testify before the Legislature, 
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in 1858 or 1861, that you was defeated in your efforts to establish 
a gas company here in the city by the influence of the Boston Gas 
Light Company? A. I don’t like to remember so far back as that 
‘what I did testify. Tbe Boston Gas Company did oppose us ; they 
fought hard, too; and the right, as I haye stated, was taken away. 
I don’t think I used the expression you have just stated, sir. No, 
sir — excuse me — we did not have any evidence at that time. We 
made some application to the Legislature, but we were defeated for 
want of notice. We had no hearing whatever, if you refer to the 
same year I do. 

@. I refer to the year when an effort was made for an inspection 
of gas and gas meters in the city here. A. I was referring to a 
different year. My impression would be, that I did not give any 
evidence before that Committee at all. I was there, but not as a 
witness. I think I was there as counsel. 

@. Did you not state before that Committee, at the time I refer 
to, that if the City would give to responsible parties, whom you 
would present, the right to supply the City of Boston with gas for 
twenty-five years, they would give bonds, such as the City would 
accept, and agree to furnish gas for $1.50 per thousand feet, and 
fifty per cent. better in quality than the gas was at that time? A. 
No, sir; I never said anything of that kind. There never was a 
time when gas could be furnished at that rate. The City of Boston 
cannot make gas a great deal cheaper than we can at Cambridge, 
or than they can at Charlestown. The great difference is, that the 
ereat amount consumed makes a small profit go a great deal 
further than with us. . For instance, if they make five mills a 
thousand feet here in Boston, it is probably equal to twenty-five 
mills with us. So they don’t gain on the lessened cost of produc- 
tion, but on the amount which they make, 

@. Didn’t you state before that Committee at the same time that 
the gas did not cost the Company then to exceed 75 cents a thousand 
feet, and challenge them to show that it costa milla foot? A. 
No, sir: you have got hold of the wrong person. In the first place, 
I never appeared as a witness before the Committee, and in the 
second place, I was working with the Boston Gas Company then. 

@. Were you not about that time making efforts to get a charter 
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for a company here? Although failing in your first efforts, were 
you not still persistent, and did you not tell me that you meant to 
push your project and obtain that portion of the city, which you 
believed would be largely built upon, and be a paying investment? 
A. I recollect that conversation. That sounds natural; the other 
didn’t. That sounds very natural: I recognize that, but none of 
those other suggestions. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Did you, in connection with that matter, 
make any statements of the cost of gas, or what parties would 
furnish it for? A. If I did they were nothing like that, sir, 
for I never saw any estimate that you could make gas for that sum. 

@. Did you make any statements as to what responsible parties 
were ready to furnish gas for, if they could have a charter? A. I 
think very likely I have, repeatedly. The sum we fixed upon was 
$2.25 a thousand feet, and we had our subscription books round to 
obtain parties to sign at that rate. 

Q. What time was that? A. 1860. 


Q. ( By the Chairman.) Don’t you recollect saying to me, at the 
time I was in conversation with you, that gas did not cost to 
exceed a mill a foot? A. ‘‘A mill a foot!” I can’t have said so, 
sir. It was not a fact. We never offered to supply gas for less 
than $2.25 a thousand feet. 

@. I am speaking of your expressions to me in regard to the cost 
of it, when I was in conversation with you at your office from time 
_totime. A. No, sir; 1 never said anything of that kind. 

@. You recollect we had frequent conversations on the subject? 
A. Yes, sir; but we never undertook to furnish gas so that we 
couldn’t make a fair profit out of it; and $2.25 was the very lowest 
point to which we could figure it down, and make a living profit. 
We of course tried to figure it down just as low as we could, so as 
to sell below the Boston Gas Company, and make a profit; but we 
found we couldn’t do it and live. 

@. You recollect that I was working with you at that time? A. 
I know you helped us. You were then, as ever, an advocate of 
cheap gas. 
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@. Who was counsel of the Gas Company in their opposition to 
that bill? A. I think my worthy friend, Mr. Jewell. 

Q@. Who was associated with him? Peleg W. Chandler? A. I 
don’t think they had anybody before the Committee or before the 
Legislature but Mr. Jewell. 

@. Before the City Committee, I mean. A. I don’t think they 
had anybody with him. 

@ Were not Mr. Jewell and Peleg W. Chandler the counsel? 
A. [have no recollection of Mr. Chandler having appeared. I 
didn’t think they needed anybody else. 

Q@. Was not a report of the arguments of Mr. Jewell and Mr. 
Chandler published in the Boston Herald at that time? 


Mr. Jewerr. The Chairman is mistaken about the year. About 
two years after, there was an application made, in which Mr. 
Chandler and myself appeared before the City Government. 


Wirness. I don’t think there was ever a project up for compe- 
tition that I wasn’t there ; but I have no recollection of this hearing. 

@. Didn’t you state to me at that time that the Boston Gas 
Light Company was influential in obtaining the signatures of parties 
at the South End, to remonstrances against your having the right 
to lay pipes up there? A. I think very likely I did, sir. 

Q. Was not one of the declarations of the remonstrants, that 
they deemed it a nuisance to have it there, and that was one of the 
primary objections with them? A. The remonstrance will show 
for itself, sir. I have no special recollection. I should think very 
likely it may ; but I shouldn’t like to say, without looking at the 
remonstrance itself. I have no special recollection of any single 
thing which the remonstrance says, it is merely general recol- 
lection. 

@. Do you recollect that I showed you some articles that were 
published, and that you agreed to all the statements that were 
made? A. I recollect to have had the pleasure of reading an article 
that you wrote for some paper. 

@. In the manuscript? A. In the manuscript. 

Q. Did’nt you declare at that time that it would be largely for 
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the interest of the citizens of Boston if there was a competing 
company, in order that they might have gas at a reasonable price? 
A. My views at that time were different from what they are now. 
What I said at that time was this, and these were the views on 
‘which I went into it: The West End was then increasing very 
rapidly ; there was a poor supply of gas at the west end of the 
city ; we said that it would cost nearly as’ much to bring a large 
pipe from the gas works in Boston, to supply the West End, and 
to put up large holders there, as it would to build our works. 

Q. What, when they had pipes up as far as Boylston Market 
long before that? A. They didn’t have any big main. Since 
then they have put in a big main, running from their works 
up —I don’t know how far. It seemed to us that the same amount 
of money they would expend in that work we could expend over 
there, and in that way supply that section of the city. We thought 
there was a demand for a company which could supply as cheaply 
as they could. 

@. Do you know of any additional large pipe having been a 
at the South End since the time you were a petitioner? A. I 
know I have seen a big pipe laid down through the city. 

@. What part of the city? A. It was laid down on Tremont 
Street. There is where I saw it. 

Q. Whereabouts in Tremont Street? A. Opposite Tremont 
Row. 

@. Was not that when the City was laying the water pipe? A. 
No, I think not. 


Q. (To Mr. Greenough.) Have you laid a large pipe through 
rtrd Street? A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. How large in diameter? A. We have two large mains, one 
18 and one 12-inch. ; 
@. How many years have they been there? A. The 18-inch 
was laid in 1853: the 12-inch in 1863 or ’64—TI don’t remember 
the exact year. That 12-inch main goes to the Roxbury line. It 
is about 24 miles long. 


Q. (To Mr. Hubbard.) Are you of the same opinion now, that 
if there was a competing company the gas could be furnished to 
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citizens a great deal cheaper than now? A. I don’t think there are 
the same advantages now, because they have laid this big main, put 
in their big holders, and are in a better position now than then. 
Then they were weak in the supply of gas for that end of the city. 
They did not deny it; Mr. Greenough did not deny it. They did 
not furnish gas with great pressure at that time. That was our 
starting-point, and that was the way we made friends at the west 
end of the city. 

Q. If you were to build works to-day, what would the fact that 
those mains are there have to do with it? A. It has a great deal 
to do with whether we get consumers to burn our gas. 

Q. If you made better gas, wouldn’t you be sure of it. A. No, 
sir; there is not one man in fifty who knows whether he is burning 
good gas or poor gas. There is not one man in a hundred who 
knows anything about how much gas he burns. 

@. Was it not charged, at the time you were a petitioner for 
this gas company, that your motive was to sell out to the Boston 
Gas Light Company? A. I presume it was said so. I don’t 
recollect. I never heard anything of that kind mentioned. I 
have no doubt it was said, and I should very likely have repeated 
it, but I have no recollection upon the point. 

@. Didn’t you tell me at that time, that if you got the right to 
occupy that new portion of the city, at the South End, you 
wouldn’t want any more profitable business than you could make 
out of it, and sell it at less than the Boston Company’s? A. No, 
sir, not less; because we didn’t propose to sell it any less than 
they did. I have no doubt I said I thought we should make a 
good thing of it at $2.25. 

@. Didn’t you tell me you could sell it at $1.50? A. No, sir; 
I never figured it at that rate, yet. 


Q. (By Mr, Jewell.) Was not one of the elements which led 
you to think you could make a profit at $2.25, the peculiar 
character of the district you proposed to supply? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. South and west of Dover Street? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And was it not the fact, that that district was composed 
alosmt ntirely of private families of considerable wealth, making 
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long evenings’ burning, and large consumption, and was a very 
compact district? A. Yes, sir. 

- @. And the consumption was much better distributed through 
the evening, than in other sections of the city? A. Yes, sir. 

@. The consumption down here is all in one or two hours, and 
then it all drops off? A. Yes, sir; so that it requires a large force 
to supply it during that short time. 

Q. Whereas, in a district of. dwelling-houses, the consumption 
begins early and continues late, and is pretty uniform for several 
hours? A. Yes, sir. , 

@. Is not that portion of the city much more profitable to supply 
than this section of the city, in that particular? A. In that par- 
ticular it is, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you know of any city in the world 
that can be lighted so cheaply as the City of Boston, on account 
of its compactness? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What one? A. New York—a great deal more cheaply, sir. 
In New York, they have got their gas works part on the East River 
and part on the North River. 

Q. Do you believe that any portion of New York is as dense in 
its population as the City of Boston? A. Yes, sir. 

@. What part of it? A. I should say enough to make two or 
three Bostons. | 

Q. I know New York is larger than Boston, but what part of it 
ig more densely populated? A. I should say that all of New York 
below Fourth Street certainly was more densely populated than 
Boston — much more. I should say, sir, you would probably find, 
where you had dwelling-houses, many more inhabitants to the 
square foot there than you would find in Boston; and where you 
- had stores, you would find a larger Consumnptton of gas in those 
stores than in Boston. 
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Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) What is your business? A. Dealer in real 
estate. 
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@. How long have you been engaged in that business in Boston? 
A. About ten years. 

@. To a considerable extent? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you acquainted with the value of estates at the North 
End, round about the Gas Light Company? A. Iam at some parts 
of the North End; Prince Street, Snowhill Street and Charlestown 
Street. 

Q. Have you bought and sold more or less estates down there? 
A. I have in those streets. 

Q. State whether, as the result of your experience down there, 
you consider that the value of real estate has depreciated there 
within ten years, or whether it is injured by the proximity of the 
Boston Gas Works. A. I think real estate in that vicinity will 
sell as high at the present time as at any time since I have been 
acquainted with the North End — say five or six years. 

Q@. Will you state upon what you found your opinion? A. I 
bought an estate on Charlestown Street last year for $8,500, about 
two hundred feet from the gas works, and sold it a few months 
afterwards for $15,500. I bought an estate on Prince Street, nearly 
opposite the gas works — within a very short distance — in 1863, 
for $6,500, which was sold a few months ago for $8,000. I think 
property on Prince Street would sell as high or higher at the 
present time than at any time within five or six or eight years. 

@. Do you know where Hewes, the baker, lives? A. I do. 

@. Something has been said here about an estate sold there re- 
cently for $1.25 a foot. Were you the purchaser of that? A. 
I was. 

@. Will you state how near that is to Hewes? A. I think about 
fifty or sixty feet. 

@. What were the circumstances under which that estate was 
bought at that price? A. There were sixteen signatures to my 
deed. It was owned by a great number of parties; they wanted 
to sell the ‘property and divide it, and they wanted to sell it for 
cash. ‘That was a very low price I considered at the time. 

@. In consequence of trouble about the title or difficulty of dis- 
posing of it with so many grantors? A. That was one reason 
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why they wanted to sell it. It was difficult to manage, belonging 
to so many parties. 

@. What do you consider that estate really worth to-day? 
A. $2.00 a foot. 

@. What effect on the value of the property in Prince Street do 
you think this substitution of a handsome brick wall on one side 
in place of the tenements that were there before will have? <A. I 
think the property opposite is worth more with the wall you have 
recently built than it was before. 

@. Have you heard any opinion expressed by parties competent 
to express an opinion that the gas works were deleterious to the 
health of the people round about? A. I never have heard an ex- 
pression of that kind. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


@. Do you live near the gas works yourself, sir? A. I do not, 
sir. 

@. What do you say your occupation is? A. Dealer in real 
estate. ON 
@. And you buy real estate I suppose, as low as you can and 
sell it forasmuch? A. Yes. 

@. You bought this real estate for $1.25 a foot which you 
regard as really worth $2.00? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you got it at seventy-five cents a foot less than what 
you regard as its real value? A. Yes, sir. 

@. How about the estate on Charlestown Street, which you 
bought for $8,500 and sold for $15,500? What was it worth when 
you bought it for $8,500? A. I considered it worth at that time 
some $12,000 or $14,000. 

@. Now, how about the estate that you bought for $6,500 and 
sold for $8,000? What did you consider it worth when you 
bought it for $6,500? A. I considered it worth $8,000. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You say you have had no knowledge of 
the value of real estate at the North End for more than ten years. 
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A. Six or seven years. Since I commenced buying real estate at 
the North End. 

@. Would you be willing to take your family in the vicinity of 
the gas works, and there live? A. No, I don’t think I would. I 
_ don’t like the north part of the city well enough. 

— Q. Would you have any objection to it if there were no gas 
works in that neighborhood? A. I should object to living in that 
part of the city if there were no gas works. 

@. Because you have been located somewhere else, I suppose. 
A. It may be so. 

@. Do you think the substitution of a handsome brick wall for 
dwellings would be any protection to the citizens from the smut 
and dust arqund the gas works? A. No, I don’t know that the 
wall would be. 

@. Don’t you believe that the gas works have been the cause of 
the depreciation of the real estate in that neighborhood? A. No, 
sir, don’t. I think it is the great influx of foreign population, 
just as Fort Hill has run down, and the North End, also. 

@. Did you ever know a place where the foreign population 
came in that it was not in consequence of the deterioration of the 
property? A. No, I don’t know that I do. 

@. Was not that the case on Fort Hill? A. I presume so. 

@. You have had no knowledge of what effect the gas works 
have had upon real estate in the neighborhood where they are 
located? A. No, sir; I don’t know that I have. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Should you object to gas works being located 
in the neighborhood where you live? A. Yes, sir; I should. 


Q. (By Mr, Curtis.) Should you object to them any more than 
you would to a large iron or brass foundry? A. No; I don’t think 
I should. ' 

@. Do you know what effect is produced over your way by the 
smoke from Hooper’s foundry? A. No; I don’t know that I do. 
I have heard fault found by those who live in my neighborhood, — 
say, on Leverett Street. I have heard them say that they got dust 
and dirt from Hoopevr’s foundry. 
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@. What do you consider Hewes’ estate worth to-day? A. $2.00 
a foot. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) Would you give Mr. Hewes $2.00 a foot 
for his estate? A. I would give him $1.75, on speculation ; I can - 
sell it for $2.00 without difficulty. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) In your opinion, if the gas works had 
never been located where they are, would not the real estate down 
there be worth a good deal more than it is to-day, considering the 
time they have been located there, and the depreciating influence 
they have had upon real estate? A. I really cannot answer that 
question ; I don’t know. 

@. Don’t you believe a much better class of houses would have 
been built in that neighborhood, if the gas works had never existed 
there? A. No; I doubt very much whether there would, in that — 
part of the city; still, I don’t know. Take Salem Street. Salem 
Street was one of the best streets a few years ago. ‘The gas works 
don’t seem to have affected Salem Street; still, it has all run 
down. It is full of Jew pawnbrokers and small grocery and other 
stores; and Prince Street is the same. Some kinds of business 
seem to work round to the North End, and foreigners, and they have 
driven away the Americans, and have got possession. 

@. Is it not in consequence of the damaging effect of the gas 
works calling in that population? A. I don’t know. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Which do you consider the most injurious 
to property, the gas works down there, or the Irish population? 
A. The Irish population. 


Mr. Curtis put in the following letter from Mr. James B. Blake: 
Worcester, Dec. 7, 1866. 
“oW. W. GREENOUGH, Esq., 

‘¢My Dear Sir,— Your note of the 5th came duly to hand. I 
am very much surprised to hear that any person should have made 
the statement that I ever testified to the cost of the gas at seventy- 
five cents per thousand. I never made such a statement ; and this 
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past month our gas is costing us $1.74 per thousand for the single 
wem of coalalone. It would gratify me to be able to appear before 
the Committee to refute any such statements, but my official 
engagements render it impossible to be present until the last of 
next week. 

** Respectfully yours, 


“JAMES B. BLAKE.” 


Mr. Curtis. In 1853, when these gas works were in less perfect 
condition than they are now, there was a petition for leave to 
extend up Prince Street, and there was a remonstrance. Touching 
the question of depreciation of property, of which there was 
evidence, I prepared, with great care, a schedule from the Assessor’s 
books, and I would like to read it to the Committee. It covers a 
period from the year 1835, up to the year 1851, inclusive. I have 
not been able to continue it down to this time, because I could not 
trace the same individual houses or estates. Some of them have 
changed hands, and some have been destroyed, and I lost my 
manuscript notes. The schedule comprises two hundred and twenty 
estates in the immediate vicinity of the gas works, and situated on 
Snowhill Street, Avenue and Court, Prince Street, Cleveland 
Place, Sheafe Street, Margaret Street, Hull Street, Hull Court, 
Salem Street, Snelling Place, Marshall Place, Charter Street, Wash- 
burn Place, Phipps Place, and North Hudson Street. 


The sum total of the 220 estates, for the year 1835, was $322,500 


“ «“ “ 1840, 439,600 
‘“ “ “1845, * 478,100 
“ “ “ 1851, “ 563,200 


Mr. Curtis also offered the certificate of the consulting City 
Physicians, (Drs. Warren, Shurtleff, Hayward, Randall, and Shat- 
tuck,) in 1832, in reference to the sanitary influence of the gas 
works, but it was excluded. 


Adjourned to Monday evening, at seven o’clock. 
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Monpay, Dec. 17, 1866. 


The Committee met at the usual hour, and Mr. Stackpole recalled 
Mr. Gardner Warren. 


TESTIMONY OF GARDNER WARREN. 


Q@. I wish you would read that estimate [of the cost of gas 
works for the City of Boston] to the Committee? A. [Schedule 
read.| I have not included in this any estimate for engineering, 
superintending the building of the works, or for any extraordinary 
expenses. I assume that these works are to be built on solid 
ground, and have made no estimate for piling. I have estimated 
the foundations. 

@. Have you estimated the land? A. Nothing for the land. 
This is simply the works complete for manufacturing the gas, with- 
out the land, and without allowing anything for engineering. I 
have not included in this a station meter. I meant to have gone 
o-day and ascertained the price of a station meter. I have inclu- 
ded the building for one. 

@. Can you give any idea what a station meter would cost? A. 
I cannot give any idea. Mr. Greenough knows better than I do. 


Mr. GrREENOUGH. I suppose you would need two, in case of 
accident, and they would cost not less than $5,000 each. 


Wirness. In planning works for the City of Boston, my idea . 


would be to build two rows of benches and two sets of purifiers 
complete, two centre seals, that shut off the purifiers at pleasure, 
and two meters. ‘That would make two sets of works complete, 
one to be used in the summer, if you please, and both in the win- 
er. 


Q. They would be capable of supplying the city? A. They 
would supply two millions. The gas holders would hold 1,600,000 
feet. Then the balance of the two millions would be made during 
the time of burning, — say during the night. If I were to make a 
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plan, I should put in the plan another gas holder to be built some 
time; but the purifiers are sufficiently large for three millions. 
That is estimated correctly by getting at the number of bushels of 

lime which each of the purifiers will require to charge it. I cannot 
| say but there may be some errors. There is great deal of labor in 
| going through that estimate. There is an immense deal of iron 
and wood. I might mention one item here; that is the item of 
iron in the roof. An ordinary iron roof would make $8,000 more. 
But my idea was to put it on in a shape, that would do away with 
the necessity of making it in the usual manner that iron roofs are 
made; thereby making a saving of $8,000. The plan I have in 
my mind I have no doubt will succeed. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Jewell. 


@. Take the item of meters. The Boston Gas Light Company 
have sixteen thousand meters in use to-day. Is not a fair price 
for meters fifteen dollars? A. Well, I can’t say, really, how many 
two lights, how many three lights, or how many five lights they have. 

@. The average? A. An average price may be perhaps fifteen 
dollars. 

@. That would be, then, for the actual meters in use by the city, 
$240,000? A. Yes. I made some inquiry to-day at Roxbury. 
They thought the meters would not come up to ten lights. I did 
not alter that at all. It may exceed it; it may fall short. 

@. If they have sixteen thousand meters, they would have in the 
* neighborhood of sixteen thousand service pipes? -A. Iam not sure 
they would have street service pipe to that amount. I didn’t cal- 
culate that they would. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) DoTI understand you to say that the 
meters would cost $240,000? A. I don’t think they would. I 
made up that estimate assuming that it is correct. I can’t say how 
many small meters they have, but I understand a great many. 
There are a great many who don’t burn more than one or two 
lights, and a great many offices where they require very small 
meters, and I have put it down at $200,000, calculating it to be 
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20,000 five light and 13,000 ten light meters. I thought that was 
probably correct; still it may be too little; I can’t say. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) <A fair price for service pipes would be eight 
dollars? A. I inquired of Mr. Turner, and he thought six dollars — 
was a fair price for those laid in the street. They cost from ten to 
fourteen cents before putting down, and they are twenty feet, 
perhaps, in the average. I can’t tell anything about it without 
measuring; I have not measured them. Twenty feet is what is 
usually allowed by the Company. 

Q. In building new works, wouldn’t you lay out your works, buy 
your land, and make your plans sufficient in size for the production 
of gas two, three or five years ahead? A. Yes. I should have the 
works large to produce all that would be required in that time. 

@. If the largest consumption to-day is two millions, would you 
dare to build works that were not calculated for a yield of two and 
a half or three millions? A. These are calculated for that, very 
nearly. There are one hundred and forty benches, and if you figure 
upon it you will see. Two tons of coal, twenty thousand feet to 
a bench, if they were all working, would be the maximum quantity 
which would be produced. But it is not intended to work all. 
Suppose that one hundred and thirty benches were worked, the 
smallest quantity they would produce would be about sixteen . 
thousand feet to a bench, with Pictou coal. That is a safe calcu- 
lation. There is a difference of four thousand feet to a bench in 
the quality of coal that might be used. 

@. I notice your estimate for five telescopic gas holders, with 
the columns, is one hundred seventy-two thousand five hundred. 
Have you an idea that you could build five gas holders like those 
now used by the Boston Gas Company, for anything like that sum? 
‘A. I don’t know how they are constructed, how heavy they are, or 
anything about it. Icould build those of that weight, and they 
are abundantly heavy. They ought not to weigh anything like that. 

@. Should you be surprised to know that the gas holder Mr. 
Starr is building to-day will cost, exclusive of the land, from 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars? A. I should, unless they weigh a great deal 
more than those. 
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Q. Does your estimate cover the roof? A. No. The columns 
take the place of that, and the cover, and there is not a great dif- 
ference in the expense. They don’t cover their gas holders in 
New York, or but very few of them, nor in Brooklyn. These are 
very heavy columns; about one hundred tons of iron to each gas 
holder. ‘That is the weight of the columns, and the girders and all 
the machinery necessary. 

@. What would be a fair charge for engineering the building of 
such works as those? A. It would depend upon who had the man- 
agement. : 

@. Would it be less than two and one-half per cent. on the cost 
of the works? .A. Well, I should not calculate it that way; I 
should think that would be pretty high; I should think a good 
engineer could be hired for five thousand dollars a year. It would 
depend upon the time it would require to build them. I can’t tell 
exactly what length of time would be required. If they were 
built very quick, of course the expense would be less than if it 
took a longer time. 

@. Suppose an engineer was to have a percentage, would not 
two and one-half per cent. be a fair price for the engineering of 
such works? A. I should think it would be rather an extreme 
price. 

@. What would be a fair price, Mr. Warren? A. Well, if I were 
to estimate, I should say an engineer could be hired for $5,000 a 
year. If it took two years, it would cost ten thousand dollars. 

@. Have you an idea that a proper engineer to build gas works 
like these could be hired for five thousand dollars a year, 
competent to prepare plans, specifications and drawings, and every- 
thing of that sort? A. I should think so. I believe the engineer 
of the Brooklyn Works was hired for a little less than that. 


a Man 


The works were nearly as large as these, not quite. I firstly laid 
out the works. 

@. What is a fair amount to add for extras and extraordinary 
matters which you have not included in your estimate? A. Well, 
if I were to put down anything at all, I should put down ten per 
cent. for extras. I can’t tell what might happen. There might be 
accidents. Ihave made no calculations for extraordinary expenses, 
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and no calculation for piling, as I named before ; nothing but hard 
soil. , 3 

Q. If you had piling or bad soil it would add an indefinite sum? 
A. It would be impossible, of course, to estimate the amount 
that would be required. It would be difficult to tell, I am sure, 
what the piling would cost. 

@. And you have assumed only 3000 feet of 40 inch pipe? A. 
That is all. : 

Q. I suppose that is based upon the statement you made the 
other night, that you assumed the works are to be within 3000 feet. 
of Washington Street? A. Yes. I located them at Pine Island. 

@. You think that is within 3000 feet of Washington Street? 
A. I think itis. It was estimated less than that — 2500 feet ; but 
I think it is 3000. | 

Q. How much land should you think it would be necessary to 
secure in locating works for the City of Boston, so as to provide for 
their gradual development as the city increases? A. I should 
think they ought to have six acres. 

@. Would six acres be half enough, Mr. Warren? A. I think it 
would. I have not thought of that subject at all. 

@. How many acres has Pine Island? A. I understand it has 
about two and a half or three acres. 

@. And Pine Island is situated within 3000 feet of Washington 
Street, and of course between Washington Street and it there are 
a large number of the best residences of the South End? A. No, 
I don’t see that there are any at all. That street is not occupied 
by any valuable dwellings at all. 

@. Have you an idea, Mr. Warren, that to purchase the neces- 
sary land and put up works such as the City ought to. build in view 
of its future increase, would cost less than two millions of dollars? 
A. In answering that I should have to say if the price of land did 
not exceed one dollar per foot they could do it for that. 

@. If the price of land did not exceed one dollar a foot, it could 
be done for two millions of dollars? A. I think it could. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If you were to take a contract to build 
works now, you would introduce many improvements in the works 
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at the North End, for instance, would you not? A. I have never 
been through the works, and can’t tell you. I never examined 
them at all. Iwas once inside of them, fifteen years ago, but 
never since. 


[ The reporter requested of Mr. Warren the schedule he had read, 
to be embodied in the Report, but he declined to allow it to be used 
in that way, stating that he desired to revise it, and to make some 
remarks in connection with it. | 


Mr. Jewett. I think we have aright to that paper, which has 
been presented and read here, to be put into the records. I think 
it ought to go there: it has been the basis of our examination. 


Tue CHarrmMan. We have no objection to your having it. We 
have employed Mr. Warren to make an estimate of the expense of 
suitable gas works for this city, for our own enlightenment as a 
Committee. We think it is perfectly proper that it should go into 
the Report, after he has finished his figures. 


Mr. Jewett. We think we have a right to it, as it has been 
read here, to go into the Report, for it is what we have based our 
inquiries upon. 


Tue Cuarrman. Mr. Warren was recommended to the Commit- 
tee very highly, by Mr. Healy, City Solicitor, and Mr. Farrington, 
of Roxbury, who has had an ownership in different gas works, as 
an expert and scientific man; and hence he has been employed to 
make this estimate, as I have said, for the Committee’s enlighten- 
ment. It was very necessary for them to have his assistance in 
their conclusions. Ido not see myself how his estimate belongs 
in any manner to this investigation. It is a thing that belongs 
simply to the Committee, to assist them in their conclusions. 


Mr. Curtis. I should like to ask what he was brought here for? 


THe CuHarrmMan. He said he was willing to come here and be 
cross-examined by you to-night, and I said, very well, if he was, 
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he might come. I don’t know why he should come, as he was 
employed to make the estimate for the Committee. 


Mr. Curtis. Why was he brought here the other evening to 
present an estimate which he took away, and now brings back 
again ? ; 


Toe CuHarrman. We had not employed him then to make his 
estimates in such a thorough manner, that he would be willing to 
take a contract upon them. 


Mr. Curtis. The question is, simply, whether he was asked to 
come here as a witness; if he was, his statements should go into 
the Report. 


Tue CHAarrMAN. He was called here the other evening as a wit- 
ness. He was subsequently employed to make this estimate for 
the Committee. f 

Mr. JEwELL. (To Mr. Warren.) Do you decline to leave the 
papers which you have read to the Committee to be copied into the 
records? A. I do, at present. I have no objection to their having 
them when I have examined them thoroughly. I would state that, 
instead of its being three days’ labor to make that estimate, it is, 
as Mr. Greenough says, as many weeks’ work as I had worked 
hours on Saturday. 

Q. Do you mean that the Committee shall mane stand, or that 
anybody shall understand, that the estimate you have read of 
$1,233,000, is anything like a correct estimate of the cost of gas 
works for the City of Boston? A. I believe it to be substantially 
correct. 

@. If itis, what is your objection to allowing the reporter to 
put what you have read here into his Report? -A. There are some 
remarks to be made that I wish to put in, and I wish to look it 
over carefully and see that it is substantially correct. I don’t 
think there is an alteration of any kind to be made. 

Q. Will you present it at the next sitting of the Committee, and 
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_ then allow it to be put on the record? A. I don’t know that I 


will. It depends upon circumstances. 


Tue Cuarrman. I will say that we intend to have that estimate 
in our Report, and you can have the benefit of it. 


Mr. JEwEeLL. We hope that whatever is to go into the Report of 
the Committee we shall have an opportunity to examine before the 
Report is presented. 


Tue CuHarrman. I can’t conceive that the Boston Gas Light 
Company has anything to do with it. This Committee is seeking 
for information in regard to building of gas works by the City of 
Boston, and they applied to Mr. Warren for light upon that sub- 
ject. I don’t know what business the Boston Gas Light Company 
has to inquire as to that estimate, made for the benefit of the 
Committee. 


Mr. JEweELu. (70 Mr. Warren.) You had an estimate at your 
last appearance before the Committee, had you not? A. Yes, sir. 

@. From which you made statements as to the cost of gas works? . 
A, Yes, sir. 

@. Did you not take that paper away for examination? A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. And have you not now redrawn the paper, and brought it 
here this evening? .A. What I brought here this evening is a cor- 
rection of the last. Still, as I said in the outset this evening, 
there may be errors that I overlooked. 

@. You don’t think that is sufficiently reliable for you to be 
willing to put it upon the record? A. I think it is a reliable esti- 
mate, very nearly. I don’t think there is $5,000 either way. 


35 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE D.. RICKER. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Where do you reside? A. At the corner 

of Salem and Hull Streets. 

What is your occupation? A. I am an apothecary. 

How long have youresided there?  A.. Nearly twenty years. | 
Do you reside over your store? A. Yes, sir. 

- Do you own your house? A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Have you a wife and family? A. Yes, sir. 

. Keep house? A. Yes, sir. 

State if you have ever been disagreeably affected or annoyed 
by the proximity of the Boston Gas Light Works? A. Notin the 
least. Never have had any trouble whatever. 

Q. How is it about the washing of the family clothes? A. I 
never experienced any trouble. I was talking to my wife about 
that matter this week, and she says she has never experienced any 
ill effects from them whatever ; wouldn’t know they were there. 

@. I suppose, Doctor, you are aware of the fact that there has 
been a movement from that part of the town of the best class of 
citizens? A. I am not. 

@. They haven’t moved away? A. Oh, yes, they have moved, 
but I don’t consider the best class have moved away. Good citizens 
have moved away and good citizens remain. I don’t see, myself, 
but that the neighborhood is just as respectable and just as good, 
in my immediate vicinity, as it ever was. Some very fine citizens 
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have moved away, but we have had some other equally fine citizens 
move in and take their places, as far as I can see. Death has re- 
moved some of our best citizens, I believe, from old age. 

@. So far as regards the effects of the gas works upon the health 
of the citizens who live near them, what has been your opinion? 
A. My opinion has been that they are not injurious to health; if 
anything, I think rather conducive to health. That is to say, you 
will probably find less cases of typhoid fever, and those diseases 
which depend upon an unhealthy condition of the atmosphere, 
round in the vicinity of that hill, than in any part of the city. 
I know of no place where there are so few of those diseases. My 
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business brings me into cognizance of these facts; I cannot but 
notice it. I don’t know that the gas house is answerable for it ; 
it may be the location; but such is the fact of the case. We very 
rarely have a case of the typhoid fever upon that hill. 


Cross-examination by Mr. Stackpole. 


Q. You don’t think there has been any deteriorating effect upon 
the North End by a different class of people coming there? A. Yes, 
sir; the class of people has changed somewhat, but I don’t see 
but what the neighborhood is just as respectable as it ever was. 

Q. What direction do you live from the gas works? A. I live, 
I should think, about southeast. 

Q. And how far distant? A. I think from three to five hun- 
dred feet. I should say five hundred feet was a pretty liberal 
allowance. It is almost all open between the gas works and my 
house. It isn’t shut in by buildings much. There is Copp’s Hill 
Burying Ground, comes almost down to the corner, which leaves 
it almost entirely open that way. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Don’t the prevailing winds in Boston carry 
whatever smoke the gas works make off towards Charlestown or 
off towards the water? A. Well, I should think they would, for the 
most of the winds we get there, at least the first part of the year, 
are northeasterly ones; but with their present system of burning 
their smoke the way they do, with that tall chimney, we get no 
trouble from smoke that I see. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) How long have you been in practice at 
the North End? A. I am not a practising physician; I am an 
apothecary. Very nearly twenty years. 

Q. What do you understand to be the producing causes of 
typhoid fever? A. I look upon it as the MAH eALADY condition of 
the atmosphere more than anything else. 

 Q. Is it not produced in the fall of the year, when the decompo- 
sition of vegetable substances is going on to a greater extent than 
at any other time? A. It probably might be, if there is a large 
quantity of it, or anything of that description. 
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@. Have you any idea that the smut from bituminous coal, or 
the dust from coke when water is thrown upon it when it is all on 
fire, is the cause of typhoid fever? A. It might be. If you were 
in a position to inhale much of it, it possibly might. I am not at 
all posted in regard to it. ! 

Q. Is it any ways possible? A. It might. I can’t say, sir. I 
merely state the facts without going into theories or anything of 
the kind; what I know to be facts. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE COBLEIGH. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Where do you reside? A. In Hull Street. . 

@. How near the gas works? A. About four hundred feet, I 
should think, from the gas works. | 

@. How long have you lived there? A. Eight years. 

@. You keep house? dA. Yes, sir. 

@. What is your business there? A. Grocer. 

@. Do you live over your store? A. I live near the store, not 
over it. I live up Hull Street. 

@. Have you ever experienced any inconvenience from the gas 
works? A. I never have. 

@. How is it about your family in that respect? A. Well, I 
heard my folks complain more of dirt and dust when I lived on 
Washington Street than I ever have at the North End. 

Q. What part of Washington Street did you live on? A. Corner 
of Arnold and Washington Streets. 

@. How high up is that? A. That is up next to Roxbury line. 

@. Do you hear any complaint at the house about the washing 
being soiled? .A.. No more than any other part of the city from 
dirt. 

@. Do you hear anything about crocks or smuts from the gas 
works, on the washing? A. No, sir. 

@. You don’t smell it? dA. Inever have smelt it since I have 
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lived there. I don’t think I have ever smelled the gas at the house, 
sir. 

@. Do you keep your windows open in summer? A. As much 
as people usually do. 

Q. In your experience, do you think the gas works have been 
productive of any depreciation of the value of property there, or 
any other cause? A. Well, I think that perhaps the element that 
has moved in to different locations around there may have depre- 
ciated the price of property, but not immediately around in the 
neighborhood where I live. Idon’t think the gas works have depre- 

ciated the price of property around there. 

@: Then do you consider the gas works harmless and inoffensive 
neighbors? A. I never experienced any trouble from them at all in 
the eight years I have lived there. 

@. Have you ever heard that they have been detrimental to 
people’s health in the neighborhood? A. I never have heard that 
claimed. 

@. I suppose you have a great many people living around there 
coming into your store? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is there any very general complaint against the gas works? 
A. I never have heard any, if there has been. 

Q. You have had your store open all the time for eight years 
past? A. Yes, sir. 


Cross-examination by Mr. Stackpole. 


Q. What direction do you live from the gas works? A. Well, it 
is nearly east. 

Q@. How did you happen to come here to-night? A. By invita- 
tion. 

@. How did you happen to be summoned by the Gas Company ? 
A. I was expressing my opinion, in my store, of the Gas Works, 
and some one that was in invited me to come up: here. 

Q. Who was it? A. It was Mr. Giles. 

@. Is Mr. Giles connected with the Boston Gas Works? A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. He was in the Legislature, wasn’t he? A. I don’t know, 
sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Do you own the house you live in? A. Ido 
not. 
@. Do you own your store? A. I do not. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM W. GREENOUGH. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What is your connection with the Boston 
Gas Light Company ? A. Tam the Agent and Treasurer of the 
Boston Gas Light Company. I became Agent in February 1852, 
and Treasurer March, 1853. 

@. Will you state to the Committee what has been your expe- 
rience as manager of gas works, and the extent of your observa- 
tion on the subject in the United States and elsewhere? A. As 
Agent and Treasurer of the Company, I have had the management 
of their affairs, and their engineering to perform. In order to 
make myself familiar with gas works, I obtained such information 
as I could from study and also from observation of the principal 
works in this country and in Europe. I went to Europe in 1858, 
at the instance of the Company, for the purpose of seeing whether 
any improvements existed there which might with advantage be 
transferred to our own works. My experience is a daily experience 
of the working of a large gas company. 

@. State what places you visited in Europe? A. I visited 
works in London, Paris, Belgium, Holland and Scotland. 

@. How long were you abroad? A. Between three and four 
months, entirely occupied in visiting gas works. 

Q. How did you find your works as they then existed compared 
with others of a like class abroad? A. Much more favorably than 
I had anticipated before leaving this country. 

@. How were their processes, as compared with yours? A. I may 
make the general remark, that the processes of various gas com- 
panies are different, each working, as it is technically called, upon 
their own lines, in order to arrive at one result: that is, the mak- 
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ing of the gas which they are undertaking to make of a good quality. 
I found that we were working upon lines which were more similar 
to the Scotch Companies’ than to the English, as we were under- 
taking to make a grade of gas which was more like that of the 
Scotch Companies’ than the English, with the exception of Liver- 
pool, and not at all like the gases which were furnished in Paris,” 
Holland and Belgium. 

@. Wont you state in what respects they differed? A. The gas 
at that time furnished by the companies in London, with the excep- 
tion of the Chartered, and the Western, was what is commonly 
called Newcastle gas, and it was made either from Newcastle 
or Lancashire coals. The grade of that gas was from twelve to 
fourteen candles. The Western and Chartered Companies were 
making what is called cannel gas; a gas made from the basis of 
Newcastle, with a mixture of cannel. The French Companies 
were making their gas from Belgian coal, which gave a gas of 
about the same average quality as the common gas in London. 
The Belgium and Dutch Companies were either using Newcastle or 
Belgian coal; so that the gas of the Continental Companies was 
about the same as the common London gas. . 

@. You spoke of the Liverpool gas; what was the quality of 
that? A. The Liverpool gas was a most excellent gas. Every one 
knows that the management of the Liverpool Company has been 
for many years in charge of Mr. Alfred King, probably the most 
scientific Gas Engineer now living. They used Wigan cannels 
for the production of their gas, and made a very excellent gas at 
that time — about twenty candles. The Scotch gas was similar to 
the Liverpool, but rather better, the Edinburgh gas particularly. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What was the illuminating power of 
the Edinburgh and Liverpool gas? A. The engineer of the works in 
Edinburgh told me that they thought their gas was twenty-eight 
candles, but I saw no photometric experiments. Isaw in Mr. King’s 
laboratory various experiments, to test the illuminating power of 
their gas, and I can speak from my own knowledge of that. 

Q. What had been, prior to that time, the grade of the Boston 
gas, as you had made it? A. I may say, in general answer to the 
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question, that in Boston we have used, ever since I have been in the 
management of the works, a cannel coal in mixture with the com- 
mon Pictou coal, for the purpose of making a better gas than the 
ordinary grade. I believe we are the only company in this country 
who have used habitually cannel coal for a series of years. The 
only winter in which we did not use the cannel coal was the winter 
of 1854, I think, when all our vessels laden with cannel coal were 
either lost or put into Irish ports, so that after having purchased 
and used all the cannel coal in this market, we were without cannel 
coal. At that time we undertook to use a combination, under the 
advice of Dr. Hayes, which resulted very disastrously for our con- 
sumers. That is, it was an oily gas, which could not be carbon- 
ized, and filled our pipes with oils, etc. Great complaints were 
made, and it affected us for two or three years afterwards. The 
basis coal‘ at that time was Pictou coal, but we used some oil residu- 
um and coal tar, for the purpose of obtaining something that 
should be equivalent to cannel coal, by Dr. Hayes’s advice, who 
was then in the services of the Company, and experimenting. 

@. That was the cause of the large number of complaints of the 
stopping of the gas pipes and burners, and the filling up of the 
tubes which occurred from 1854 along for three or four years? A. 
Yes, sir; two or three years. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) You don’t mean that you continued to use 
the oil residuum for two or three years, but that the effects lasted 
that time? A. No, only for three or four months. I think we 
began to use it in October, 1853, or 754; Iam not certain which; 
I should say probably 1854. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) That was to make an oil gas in combina- 
tion with a coal gas? A. That was to make a rich oily gas, with 
the common retort. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) At the time you speak of, before you 
started this experiment, do you say that you had been using can- 
nel coal and nothing else. A. No, sir. We used at that time, 
I should say, from memory, twenty-five per cent. of Wigan cannels, 
mixed with Pictou coal. 
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. Q. You had, at your early advent into the Company, made experi- 
ments with and examinations of various coals? A. Yes, sir, 
that was one of the first things I did. I made experiments to see 
what combinations of coals would make the best gas ;— of coals 
which we could readily obtain, because not all coals were within 
our reach. 

@. When did you first begin to use Albert coal? A. The first 
experiments with Albert coal were made in 1852. That was then 
anew coal; in fact, we purchased the first Albert coal that ever 
came here. Every one was afraid of it, and we were afraid of it. 
It was so rich a coal that it took a long time to acquire the experi- 
ence how to properly use it. In fact, other companies who under- 
took to useit gave it up; they couldn’t manage it. If used in too 
great proportion, oil was carried forward into the mains and fix- 
tures, and it was not a coal that was easy to control. After a 
long series of experiments, we ascertained that Albert coal could 
be used in combination with Pictou, in certain proportions, depend- 
ing upon the temperature ; and from that time up to the present, 
when Albert coal was to be obtained, we have used Albert coal, 
not varying substantially from the proportions which we ascer- 
tained then to be the best proportions. 

@. And those proportions are about what percentage of Albert 
with the common coals? A. It depends upon the temperature. In 
summer, five per cent.; in autumn, seven per cent. ; and in the ~ 
extreme temperature of winter, ten per cent. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Albert coal produces about a thirty-five 
candle gas? A. It would depend a little upon the conditions in 
which it was carbonized. It is so volatile, it is difficult to carbon- 
ize Albert by itself. | 

@. Taking the specific gravity, it is about thirty-five candle gas, 
is itnot? A. I should say it was not far from that. 

@. Measured by specific gravity? -A. Specific gravity does not 
furnish any key to the value of gas, or its illuminating power, for 
the simple reason that gas may have a very large amount of car- 
bonic acid in it, and obtain specific gravity in that way. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) How did you find the purification of gases 
36 
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abroad? A. Very different in different cities. In London, I should 
say the purification was not satisfactory. They were using various 
forms of purification: the oxide of iron purification, as it is called, 
which is supposed to control the sulphur, but is insufficient with 
regard to the ammonia and carbonic acid. In France, better; in 
Liverpool, very good; in Scotland, excellent. 

@. What retorts do you use for the carbonization of your coals, 
and what. experiments have led you to the selection of the retorts 
youuse? A We use an iron retort which was invented by Mr. 
Giles, who is at present, and has been for some time past, the Su- 
perintendent of our works. One of the objects which I had in view 
in going to Europe, was to see what results had been obtained by 
the best European engineers with regard to clay retorts. I had 
imported, previous to that time, some of the Belgian and English 
clay retorts, and had been unable to get any satisfactory results 
from cither of them. I knew that clay retorts were largely in use in 
foreign countries, and I wished to see with my own eyes how they 
were used, and what results were obtained. I found that the engi- 
neers differed there very much as they did here with regard to their | 
. value; but that this point was considered settled by all, that where 
the coal was of a character to require high heats for its carbonization, 
clay retorts were preferable ; that if you were working at a heat higher 
than orange red, a clay retort was more durable than an iron one, 
and was necessarily preferable. I found the Scotch engineers, who 
were making the best class of gas, were very doubtful, indeed, about 
them. Most of the works have part iron and part clay retorts, « 
they not having arrived at any settled conclusion in regard to the 
matter. In France, where they were using Belgian coals, they were 
working very much at, the same high heats that they did in London. 
In London, in the works where the common’ or Newcastle gas is 
produced, the grade was twelve candles. I found that quantity was 
the great object of the engineer. Therefore, the retort which 
would give him the largest product of gas from his coal was the 
best for him, irrespective of the quality of the gas which he made. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What year was this? A. This was in 
1858. After looking very carefully over the whole matter, I found 
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that the results which we obtained from our retorts were on the 
whole more satisfactory than from any clay retorts which I saw in 
Europe: and for these reasons. It is the only retort that I know 
of in use in any large company’s work, which carbonizes the coal 
thoroughly. By that I mean itis the only retort which is thoroughly 
heated up to the mouth, so that all the coal that is within the retort 
is subjected to the same heat. ‘This result is arrived at by means 
of a double lid, which forms a non-conductor of the atmosphere, 
so that the coal which lies behind the second lid is subjected to the 
heat of the retort, which is heated directly up to the front. The 
consequence of that is, that the hydro-carbons which form coal- 
tar in common retorts form gases in this retort. Besides this 
advantage which our retort possesses over all other retorts in use, 
the gas which is carbonized, instead of passing directly from the 
back to the front of the retorts, and rising through the pipe which 
ascends to the hydraulic main with all the gas generated in the 
retort before it in its way, in this retort, there is a perfect current 
of gas passing all the time into the flues which lie in the bottom, 
so that the circulation is kept up continually in the retort, and as 
fast as the gas is carbonized, it has an opportunity to pass out, 
without depositing itself in the form of carbon upon the retort. ‘So 
that these retorts form less carbon, and in consequence of that, 
preserve their shape and exist longer than any other retort. The 
entrance to the flues is a little past the middle of the retort, so that 
the gas is all the time descending through the body of the coal into 
those flues, and passes out into the chamber and up into the 
hydraulic main. Then another advantage which the retort possesses, 
in consequence of this, is the evenness of temperature throughout ; 
so that I think to-day, if the gentlemen will go to our works, they 
will see the number of retorts which we have in use more evenly 
heated than the same number of retorts that can be found in Eng- 
lish gas works. They are an even cherry-red heat. The impor- 
tance of this will be seen at once to the gas maker, who wants to 
know what results he is going to obtain when he charges his retorts 
with coal; that he is going to get, day after day, certain absolute 
results working with the same heats; and hence he is satisfied 
with these retorts. There is no other where the same certainty of 
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work can be obtained. There are other reasons which I might give 
here, but I think these are sufficient to show the superiority of our 
retorts. 

@. How do they compare, in economy of result, with the old iron 
retorts? A. It is very difficult to make an exact calculation, 
because it can only be done by putting the retorts side by side, 
and conducting the gas into different receptacles, and all the sec- 
ondary products in the same way, so that you can see what one 
does here and the other does there. We used to estimate, in a. 
rough way, that it was from half a dollar to a dollar a day in each 
retort. 

@. That is a patented retort? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was invented by Mr. Giles? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And while he was in your service? .A. While he was in our 
service. 

Q. As the result of experiments and observations made there? 
A. Yes, sir. | 
' @Q. Has the Boston Gas Light Company the right to use it with- 
out royalty? A. It has. 

@. It has been said that the reason the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany used it was, because Mr. Giles was interested in the patent, 
and obtained a royalty from the Company. A. That statement — 
is entirely untrue. Mr. Giles, in the most honorable manner, 
after the invention was made, tendered to the Company the use of 
the retort forever, without royalty. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) And charges every other one that uses 
it? .A. Certainly, sir. And certainly he should. ! 

@. Is there no inducement for you to use it because of the profits 
on the sale to-day to other companies? A. I don’t see why that 
should affect their use of it. The Boston Gas Light Company have 
no interest in it. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) And they gain nothing from it? A. No, 
sir. 

@. And Mr. Giles gains nothing from its use by the Boston Gas 
Light Company? A. Certainly not. 
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-Q. This uniformity of result with these retorts is a very valuable 
consideration, is it not? A. We think it is; a very valuable one. 
Say, for instance, you have a certain number of retorts, you can 
say, ‘*‘ Now, I am sure that each one of these retorts will produce 
to this corporation so many feet per day.” Then you know what 
you can make per day, absolutely. But if you have got one retort 
that is going to make 4,000 feet, and another 5,000 feet, and so 
on, you can’t tell what your product is to be, absolutely ; so you 
are obliged to fire up and keep in use a larger number of retorts, 
of course at a greater expense than you would otherwise require, 
to provide for contingencies. | 

@. What is your opinion of the cost of gas engendered by the 
use of clay retorts in this country; and how extensively are they 
used as compared with iron? A. They differ very much. As 
Colonel Roome told us the other night, he works the Cape Breton 
coals and Pictou coals, five-hour charges, and with a high heat. 
He wants to get four and a half feet of gas to the pound: I~ 
think he said. Well, in order to do that, he must work high heats. 
He said he had melted down iron retorts, which I am not surprised 
at, because any one who has been at his works can see that his 
heats are very nearly white heats. 

@. Much higher than yours? A. Very much higher than ours. 
Perhaps I should say, that the reason why we work cherry-red 
heats is this: that we have found that with the Pictou and Albert 
in combination, it gives the best results. Pictou coal is what is 
called among gas makers an honest coal, which gives off its gas 
easily, in three and a half hours. It will give more gas if worked 
longer, but not good gas. It yields its gas in three and a half 
hours, and consequently, in combination with Albert, a very vola- 
tile coal, which yields its gas easily with cherry-red heat, we 
get the best results from these two coals. If we were to use coals 
requiring higher heats, of course the retorts must be heated higher. 

@. Perhaps it is as well to ask here why you prefer the Pictou 
coal, for example, to the Cape Breton coals? A. One reason I 
have already stated, namely, that it yields its gas readily. It has 
little sulphur, and is very easily purified. Besides that, having 
little sulphur, it is safe for storage in large quantities. We can 
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safely pile upon our wharves any quantity which we may require. 
We take our own risk of spontaneous combustion. I think we are 
the only large company in the United States that have not suffered 
from fire through spontaneous combustion. The Cape Breton 
coals, I think some of the Pennsylvania coals, and all the Virginia 
coals that I have ever seen, are liable to spontaneous combustion ; 
not all precisely to the same extent, but all have more or less com- 
binations of sulphur, which render them, in my judgment, danger- 
ous for permanent storage. The Brooklyn Company suffered a 
very large loss last year, and the Metropolitan also. The Manhat- 
tan and New York Works are always on fire, in their piles of coal. 
I never was in New York without seeing a smoky pile of coal either 
at the Manhattan or the New York Works. 

@. I think it has been said here, that you use some Lingan ae 
That is a Cape Breton coal, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state how you use that? A. We have tried experi- 
ments to see whether we could manage one of the Cape Breton, 
coals, and with very satisfactory results, because we consumed it 
as fast as it arrived; did not allow it to accumulate in large quan- 
tities — not over a thousand or fifteen hundred tons at a time. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) What is the effect of throwing water on 
coal, in case of spontaneous combustion? A. The most rapid way, 
in case of spontaneous combustion, is to dig the fire out, and then 
put it out with water. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) As the result of your investigations with 
regard to coals and purifying methods, state whether or not you 
introduced any improvements on your return from Europe. A. 
When in Scotland, in conversation with one of the most eminent 
Scotch engineers, at Glasgow, (a gentleman whose name I have lost, 
but I think it was mentioned the other night by Colonel Roome,) 
after telling him the sort of coals we used, the grade of gas we 
produced, and how similar it was to the Glasgow gas, he made the 
observation that he had some trouble in controlling his car-— 
bonic acid, and asked whether I had found the same difficulty ; and 
I told him I had, to some extent; but still we did not wish to 
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have any. He then suggested that he had found an excellent effect 
from putting dry lime beyond the wet lime purifiers. I thought the ~ 
idea an excellent one, and on my return home, I put up a set of 
dry lime purifiers behind the wet lime tier, so that the gas should 
first pass through the wet lime, and then through the dry lime, 
which has given the result of which gentlemen have spoken here. 

@. Now, will you state, in brief, what may be called, perhaps, 
the strong points of your works? A. As I said before, every gas 
company works on its own line, so as to save the experience which 
it accumulates in a series of years, by which it is enabled to do 
things differently from other companies, or perhaps better, or per- 
haps more to its own satisfaction. “Our own experience with 
regard to our works is, that there is no gas company where 
the coal is so thoroughly carbonized as at the Boston Gas Com- 
pany; there is none where the condensation or washing is better ; 
and certainly none where the purification is better. | 

@. You have two sets of exhausters, I believe. Wont you state 
their function, and why you have two? A. It is merely as a pre- 
caution. One exhauster is commonly considered sufficient in a 
work; but we have put in a second, so that in case any accident 
should happen to one, no misfortune should arise in the works in 
consequence of stoppage. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Wont you state what the exhauster is? A. 
It is a machine for taking off the pressure of gas from the retort, 
so that it shall flow onward just as fast as the coal is carbonized. 
The effect of the pressure of gas upon the retort would be to give 
the gas a slower.movement, and cause it to deposit the carbon, and 
so fill up the retort. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you describe your method of purifica- 
tion, — whether it is or not very perfect? A. I don’t know that I 
can add anything to what has been said by other gentlemen, who 
are not directly interested in the results, as we are. Our wet lime 
purifiers are probably the most powerful and most efficient of any 
in the country. I don’t know that there are any anywhere, of the 
same size, that are so efficient. In fact, they are entirely sufficient 
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for our purification, with the exception of any surplus of carbonic 
~ acid which may go through, which the wet lime does not reach. The 
dry lime is intended to take up any impurities which may pass the. 
wet lime. , 

@. As a matter of fact, are the results which you get from your 
gas works satisfactory or not, as well to the consumers as to the 
Company? A. Well, how satisfactory they are to the consumers 
perhaps I am not the best judge. I can only say that complaints 
have steadily diminished year by year since I have had the manage- 
ment of its affairs, with the exception of the great year of com- 
plaint, which was the year of which I have spoken, when we were — 
out of cannel coal. 

@. As a matter of fact, state whether or not, within a year or 
two past, complaints as to the quality of the gas have substantially 
ceased. A. There ‘are very few, very few indeed. There are 
some people, of course, who are never satisfied with the gas, and 
never would be satisfied with any quality we could make. 

@. A large proportion of the complaints made at your office are 
complaints with regard to fixtures, which you have a set of men to 
provide for? A. The Boston Gas Light Company is the only gas 
company in the world which attends to the wants of its consumers. 
That is, in other cities, if anything does not work well — if the 
burners, for instance, do not work right, or anything is out of 
order — the consumer sends to the gas fitter’s. The Boston Gas 
Light Company, at the start, considered it the best policy to take 
care of the consumers, and it has had, from that time to the pres- 
ent, a corps of men, whose duty it is to attend to all complaints of 
this character. If the gas does not work right in any house, a 
fitter in the employment of the Company is sent to remedy the 
difficulty. We have a clerk, who is called the complaint clerk, 
who takes the orders, of all sorts and kinds, that come to the office. 
When a consumer finds that one of the cocks turns hard at his ~ 
house, he sends to the Gas Light Company, and one of our men 
goes down to arrange that; and, if there is anything out of order 
with the service pipe, or if there is anything which he don’t under- — 
stand, he goes to the office. Of course, there are a great many yo 
complaints where there is no real difficulty, and a little explana- 
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tion to the party is all that is necessary. But even that class of 
complaints is diminishing year by year, quarter by quarter, month 
by month. 

@. Have you anight force? A. We have four men, part of 
whom are there all day and all night, the year round, to attend to 
anything for which they may be called upon. 

@. No charge is ever made for these alterations of fixtures in a 
house? A. No charge is made by us except for the gas which we 
sell. 

@. Now will you explain the system of distribution by gas hold- 
ers, and the circumstances which led you to adopt it? A. The 
system of distribution is simply this: there is a large gas holder 
at the works, into which all the gas that is made is put, which acts 
as a governor of the whole distribution. From that gas holder the 
gas passes into the other gas holders scattered about the city. The 
Camden Street gas holder, the West, in Charles Street ; the North, 
(which is the governor,) and the holder in Hull Street, are tele- 
scopic gas holders, with two sections. The Federal Street is a 
telescopic gas holder with three sections. The sections of these 
gas holders are arranged at different pressures, with reference to 
the wants which they are called upon to supply, and to the power 
of the distributing gas holder at the North End to fill them. To 
explain that: the upper section of the Camden Street gas holder 
(which is farthest from the works) takes the gas in preference to any 
other section or gas holder in town ; and so of the top section of each 
of the holders ; they take the gas, of course, in preference to the other 
sections of the holders; so that when all the holders are full, —a 
case which has never happened yet, because it has never been neces- 
sary to fill all the holders, — but at the time consumption begins, 
the North holder has its share of gas, and the other holders have 
their proportionate share of gas, to be delivered to the districts 
which are immediately about them. The theory of perfect distri- 
bution is perfect circulation. All of our mains are connected 
together, so that in case of the breakage of any large main, the 
lights in the city do not go out; the other holders take up the 
supply and keep the city lighted. The advantages of this isolation 
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are, in the first place, safety — certainty of supply; and secondly, 
a sufficient pressure, so that every consumer shall have the gas he 
wants when he wants it. They are built, as every one knows, 
securely, with houses over them; most of them with fire-proof 
roofs; and so connected that, if any accident happens to one 
holder, the other holders will take up the work. ‘To show the im- 
portance of that, I will mention that some three or four years ago, 
when the South gas holder on Washington Street (which no longer 
exists) was in use, by accident one evening the valves were closed 
without our knowledge, and without the knowledge of anybody at 
the South End; but the supply went on from the other holders to 
the South End in precisely the same manner, so that nobody knew 
that the South holder had been shut off. With regard to the loca- 
tion of gas holders at the works, there are objections which I have: 
never seen answered. There are some conveniences, but there are 
more objections, as it seems to me. Of course there is the con- 
venience of having all the gas holders directly under the eye of the 
Engineer. That is a great advantage; but we have secured it, 
practically, by having sets of telegraph wires connected with each 
of our distant holders, so that when Mr. Giles sits in his office at 
the North End in the evening, he knows precisely the condition of 
each holder, and whether it is doing its work or not. He knows as 
much about them as he could if they were there directly under his’ 
eye, and knows the quantity of gas in each holder at any moment. 

Q. That is a self-registering telegraph? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in a moment he can tell which sheets of each section 
are above water? A. Yes, sir. How many thousand feet he has: 
in each holder; knows the stock on hand. Then the danger from 
accident. Every gentleman, I suppose, is more or less familiar 
with that terrible misfortune which occurred at the Nine Elms’ 
Station of the London Company, last summer, where, by a leakage, ! 
by the blowing out of the gas in the governor, in the purifying’ 
house, an explosion took place, which destroyed, in the first place, 
one gas holder containing a million feet, and in a second, —in 
an almost inappreciable portion of time, — another gas holder, 
containing another million feet, which was five hundred feet 
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distant. Of course, the company was left without any ability to 
supply gas. 

 Q. That accident was the direct result of the adoption of the 
mo governor” you speak of ? A. Of the governor. 


. Q. (By the Chairman.) And a large number of people were 
killed, also? A. A large number of people were killed. Those 
were two gas holders, uncovered, in the open air, andin the works. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Something has been said about covering 
gas holders. Will you state the importance of having them 
covered? A. In ‘this northern climate, we find a very great 
advantage from keeping the gas holder covered, not only as a 
protection from the freezing of the cups, and the water in the tank, 
but also with regard to keeping an even temperature; so that, 
with a covered gas holder, the gas is not subjected to the great 
changes which it would be in a simple iron vessel, exposed to the 
air; and we think we are enabled to deliver a better grade of gas in 
consequence. Besides that, they are situated in different parts of 
the town, away. from the works, and they are kept safe from all 
nuisance, by building around them, so that a gas holder is generally ° 
considered a pretty good neighbor. 

_Q. They are no objection, as a matter of fact, to the neighbor- 
hood? A. I think not. At the time the Charles Street gas holder 
was built, or rather, before it was built, I went to the gentlemen 
who lived in the vicinity and said, ‘‘ Now, we propose to do this 
thing. We propose to build a gas holder, and we want you to go 
and see what a gas holder is, for if you remonstrate against the 
placing of one in this part of the town, probably your remonstrance 
would be sufficient to prevent our building it here.” A Committee, 
of which Mr. Paul Adams was Chairman, went to see the gas hold- 
ers, and they came to the conclusion that there was no possible 
objection to our building one there. We did build there, and I 
think the gentleman on my right, Alderman Davies, built some of 
the houses which are directly in front; and I have been told that 
those houses are now occupied by some of our best citizens, who are 
entirely satisfied with the gas holder as a neighbor — Dr. Holmes, 
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Mr. Derby, James T. Fields, and other gentlemen, whose names I 
do not recollect. 

@. What is the capacity of your gas holders away from the 
works? A. The Federal Street, say, in round numbers, has a ca- 
pacity of a little over 450,000 feet ; the Charles Street a little over 
300,000 feet; the Camden Street, 400,000 feet; and the Ferdi- 
nand Street, now to be built, about the same. 

@. Will you state what this new one on Ferdinand Street is going 
to cost you, exclusive of land? A. The contracts are not yet signed, 
and of course I cannot say. JI am hoping, very much, that bricks 
will take a different condition from what they are in at present, 
but I am afraid it is going to cost over $125,000. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What would one of the same size have 
cost previous tothe war? A. The North gas holder cost us about 
$90,000. I presume this will cost $150,000. 

Q. What did the Camden Street cost? A. About $125,000 in 
1864, exclusive of land. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) As a matter of proper administration in this _ 
climate, and for protection, you think these covers are necessary? 
A. I think them a very important assistance. In fact, I have never 
seen a gas engineer who has not said he would like to have houses 
over his holders, if he could get them built. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Is there any trouble in having them built 
in New York? A. The Manhattan Company in New York have 
some housed. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you state now what is the effect of 
your gas holders situated on the outskirts of the city with regard 
to equalizing the pressure, and how they produce that effect? A. 
They all work into the heart of the city. They are connected by a 
series of large mains. Our first plan of distribution was to have a 
large central holder, which should be the governor, in Mason 
Street. That we undertook to do about the year 1853, but were 
prevented by the people in the neighborhood, who had their fears 
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very much excited from an inspection of the condition of the South 
gas holder. They feared it might be a nuisance, and opposed us, 
and of course we were driven away. Then we had to go to the 
outskirts and dot round the city with gas holders which should 
work to the central main in Washington Street, connecting with 
each other and with the general distribution. 

@. Asa matter of fact, you have a large gas holder within five 
thousand feet of every consumer in the city? A. I believe so. 

Q. So that your means of distribution are equally good, if not 
better, than those described by Colonel Roome, as possessed by the 
Manhattan Company? A. Quite so. 

Q@. What is your experience with respect to those gas holders as © 
to their effect on leakage? A. Well, the testimony of course of 
all gas engineers, as well as the results of common sense, would 
indicate that the higher the pressure upon the main, the greater 
the amount of leakage. Our leakage is less than that of the New 
York and Philadelphia Works, judging by what Colonel Roome 
stated the other night his own leakage to be, and by what the pub- 
lished Reports of the Philadelphia Works state theirs to be. Our 
leakage last year (1865) was 9,8; per cent. That is about the 
same as the year previous, when, I think, it was ten per cent. I 
use the term ‘ leakage” in the sense in which it is commonly used 
by gas engineers, as the amount of gas unaccounted for ; gas burned 
at the works, gas lost by condensation, gas stolen, gas consumed 
by the public lights more than is set down to the public light 
account. 

@. And you found, last year, that all these items together 
resulted in a loss of 9,8; per cent? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is it not desirable, as a matter of economy on the part of a 
gas company, to have such a system as shall make as low a grade 
of pressure as possible, consistently with the delivery of an abundant 
supply of gas, by reason of the danger of leakage at high pressure? 
A. Precisely. Itis the object of a gas company to be able to 
deliver to every consumer all the ‘gas he wants at any hour he 
wants it, whether at the hour of greatest consumption, or at the 
consumer’s convenience. Of course, if the gas.manufacturer delivers 
it at too high a pressure, it is his own loss. He must then work at 
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as low pressure as he can consistently with obtaining this result ; 
and the tendency of a gas company, of course, is to work at the 
lowest pressure possible, because the amount lost by leakage will 
then be the lowest. In order to prevent that in London, where 
great complaints of an insufficient supply of gas existed, a provis- 
ion of law was made that no gas company should work under a 
pressure of less than one inch, so that everybody should have gas 
enough. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Why did they run it down below one inch 
pressure in London? A. Because their pipes were very leaky. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you now state to the Committee, 
generally, the size of your large mains, and how they go from 
your works so as to insure a perfect supply? A. There are direct 
connections between the works and the gas holders, which form the 
centres of distribution. There is an eighteen-inch main which leads 
directly from the works to the east gas hoider on Federal Strect, 
with twelve-inch mains branching off on Washington Street, at. Sum- 
mer Street ; then another eighteen-inch main goes from the works 
to Dock Square, there connecting with, a twelve-inch main, leading 
directly to Camden. Street ; then another twelve-inch main runs to 
Charles Street, across Charles Street, through Pleasant Street, and 
connects again with that twelve-inch main, which goes to Camden 
Street. Then on the east side. of the city, a large main passes 
through Commercial Street, so that you have large mains in the 
centre, and large mains in the exterior of the city. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) In speaking of working gas at a low pres- 
sure, you said there was less waste. Have you ever made any esti- 
mate of how much you gain in the sale by working at a high pres- 
sure? Of course gas burns faster under a high pressure, and the 
company sell more? A. We should not make any gain, because 
the consumer regulates his own consumption by turning the cock 
when he finds he is burning too much. 

@. But as a matter of fact, if it is very high, it is more difficult 
to regulate, and more is consumed? A. If it is very high, and the 
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burner remains the same, then there is a larger amount burned. 
But a person instantly sees that the pressure is too great. If it is 
a fish-tail burner, it whistles; if a bat-wing, it throws a larger 
flame; if an argand, it streams above the chimney, so he at once 
controls that. It is no advantage to the gas company to put on a 
high pressure, because the consumer stops it. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) I suppose Mr. Hyde wants to know, as a 
matter of fact, whether an increase of pressure wont produce an 
average increase of consumption in a city, and whether that would 
not be desirable for a gas company? A. There would be certainly 
a large increase of consumption by the public lights, but that would 
be waste. Of course, no well-managed gas company desires any 
consumer to burn one foot of gas more than he requires for his con- 
venience ; and of course, will adapt the pressure under which its gas 
is delivered to the most economical result, so far as it can. You 
must bear this in mind always, that the pressure must be such that 
the consumer shall have all he wants and when he wants it. If he 
wants to light up his whole house, he must have enough to light every. 
burner. Of course I am unable to say how large a loss it would 
be to our Corporation provided we worked at a very high pressure. 
That we have never done, and therefore I am unable to say. But 
of course it is evident that we do not work under high pressures 
when our whole loss of gas unaccounted for is less than ten per 
cent. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If you desire to burn poor gas, you must 
burn under a higher pressure, mustn’t you? A. No, sir. The 
greater the specific gravity, the greater pressure it will bear. 

Q. Don’t you require a less pressure for arich gas? A. You 
can burn a rich gas under a moderate pressure, of course; but you 
cannot move molasses through mains as fast as you can water 
under the same pressure. One is a heavier substance than the 
other. So it iswith gas. Gas of 0.400 will move under a lighter 
pressure than ‘gas of 0.500. 

@. The question is whether gas coming from a meter under a 
pressure of two and a half inches cannot be economized to the 
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consumer by taking off that pressure behind the meter? A. 
There is no objection to that. 

@. Can it not be done better there than by turning the faucet 
near the burner? A. I think myself it is better to turn the meter 
cock. That we always advise. 


@. (By Mr. Curtis.) Suppose you have a higher pressure than 
is necessary, does it not tend to condense the gas as it goes 
through the dry meter, which gas, when it comes out again expands, 
and which would be in favor of the consumer? A. That would 
be hardly calculable. I could hardly make an estimate of that. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What number of miles have you of street 
mains? A. About eighty-five. 

Q. What was your production of gas last year? A. Our pro- 
duction was 373,000,000 cubic feet. ou 

@. About what is the number of your consumers? A. Our 
present consumers are about 15,500, I should say, in round 
numbers. 

Q. The number of meters set? A. I think the number of meters 
set on the first of December was 15,900. We don’t count a meter 
a consumer, as they do in some places. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you know how many miles of mains 
there are in Philadelphia? A. I cannot tell from memory. The 
Reports will tell. 


Tur Cuamman. It is said to be 475. 
Wirness. That covers all the environs of Philadelphia, too. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What is your maximum consumption? A. 
Our largest consumption has been 1,975,000. That was this 
month. 

@. Now will you state to the Committee what the capacity of 
your works is, as compared with the demand? A. Every gas 
work, of course, must anticipate the demands that may be made 
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upon it. It cannot work up and overtake the demand as fast as it 
comes ; it must be ahead of it. I should say, as a general rule, 
that every gas work ought to be a year before the demands that 
are made upon it, so that in case of any accident, there may be a 
reserve, upon which it can fall back. For instance, if we have a 
certain number of retorts to-day in use, if, by any accident to a 
gas holder, we should require an additional number of retorts, we 
should have them all ready to fire up — as is the case. 

@. You have gasholders and street mains enough for a largely 
increased consumption? A. We have. 

Q@. And your retorts are about a year in advance? A. Our 
retorts are more than a year in advance. We have just finished 
a new retort house, which we hope will carry us two or three years 
in advance, depending, of course, upon the condition of the city, 
as it may be left by the progress of business. 

@. At what price do you sell your gas? A. We sell our gas to 
the private consumer at $3.25. At least, we sell gas by meter at 
$3.25; for the public lights, at $2.50. 

@. How many public lights are there, as near as you recollect? 
A. Not quite 2,900. 

@). These prices you have named include the tax? A. Yes. 

@. That is, you pay the tax, and do not charge it to the con- 
sumer in addition to these prices? A. We pay the tax. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Don’t you call that quarter of a dollar 
an addition to the cost of the gas? A. It goes into the cost of 
the gas, certainly. 

Q. Didn’t you put on that quarter after the passage of the law? 
A. We did, when the law was passed, add twenty-five cents to 
our bills, but we have struck that out, and now simply charge a 
round sum. 

Q. You deemed that a tax by the General Government? A. We 
did. 

@. Last year, the tax was thirty cents a thousand? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. Was not that tax imposed upon the consumers of gas at the 
request of the gas companies of the United States? A. Not of 
38 
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the Boston Gas Light Company. Mr. Roome stated why it took 
place. It was put on for the purpose of assisting those companies 
which were limited by their charters as to the price at which they 
should sell their gas. Mr. Roome was more largely interested 
than any one else. 

Q. Didn’t he represent the Boston Gas Light Company when he 
went to Washington? A. No,sir. We had no connection with him. 

@. You had no objection to receiving it, of course? A. Well, 
sir, it is a part of the cost of our gas. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) There is nothing in your charter to limit 
your price? A. No, sir. 

@. Therefore, whether you were allowed by law to add the 
tax to your bills, or whether you charged an increased price in 
your bills, the result is identical to you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you state to the Committee what your arrangements 
are with the City of Boston, in regard to the public lights? .A. The 
arrangement of the City with the Gas Company is simply this : that 
they are to furnish five cubic feet an hour to each burner, for which 
they receive one cent and a quarter, which is the same as $2.50 a 
thousand. They light, extinguish and clean the lamps, paying 
therefor to the men employed for that purpose the sum which the 
City allows them for the service. The lamps are lighted by a card 
furnished by the City Superintendent of Lamps, and the lighters 
are directed to light such extra hours as by the reason of over- 
clouding of the moon the streets may be considered dangerous for 
travel by horse or on foot. Ithink that is the reading of the agree- 
ment with the City. The result of that is, that the regular number 
of hours ina year is about 251,600, I think, and they light 100 
or 150 extra hours, according as storms happen or the moon is 
obscured. 

(). Who fixes the size of the burner? A. The City delivers to 
us the burners. 

Q. Five-feet burners? A. Yes, sir. 

@. And those burners are put on and kept in order by the men 
youemploy? A. Yes,sir. We have nothing to do with furnishing 
the burners. The burners are given to us, and we put them on. 


—- F 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) You employ the men and pay them? A. 
We pay them what the City pays us. 

Q. They are in your employ? A. In that sense they are. We 
get no advantage from that. We pay them what the City pays us. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Wont you state what improvement. this 
is on the old system? A. Under the old system, the public 
lamps were lighted by the watchmen, who were directly em- 
ployed by the City, and not directly responsible to the Gas 
Company. People over whom the Gas Company had no control, 
were placed to take care of their property. They were not respon- 
sible to the Gas Company, and in consequence of that, no system 
of military order could be established in the management of 
the lamps. Every lighter lighted, generally, according as 
he was directed by the City, but it was of no consequence 
whether he lighted half an hour early or half an hour late; or 
whether the lamp burned an hour or two hours after daylight, so 
long as he rendered the required number of hours as burned. The 
result was, a large loss to the Company. In conference with the 
Mayor, it was seen that the true way was, to put the public lamps 
in our hands, and hold us strictly responsible. That change was 
made, and a time-card furnished to every policeman, with direc- 
tions, if a lighter did not light or, extinguish his lamps precisely at 
the time specified by the card, to report him to the Chief of Police, 
and he reported to the Superintendent of Lights, so that the City 
had a check on them; and under that arrangement, the depart- 
ment has been managed to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Q. Under the old system, the neglect of the lighters told against 
theGas Company? A. Very much so. Ifa lighter kept his lamp 
dirty, or lighted at improper hours, the Gas Company got the repu- 
tation of not doing a thing well which they had no control over. 
The result was, to make the Gas Company directly responsible for 
their work, and the arrangement has been a satisfactory one. 

Q. By the present method of giving cards to the Police, they are 
able to keep watch over the lighters employed by you, and see that 
the lamps are lighted in season and not extinguished before the 
hour? A. Precisely, sir. 

Q. So that, under the present system, if the Police do their duty 
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there can be no loss to the City? A. No,sir. Then, in order that 
there may be a thorough check upon the doings of these lighters, 
they are required to report at the office of the Gas Company every 
Saturday, any hour of extra lighting beyond the card, which may 
have taken place, and our Superintendent then requests the city 
officer to see if they are correct, and if they are, then it goes upon 
the record. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Are not the same consequences likely to 
ensue with regard to the City interests, that happened before with 
reference to the interests of the Company, —that is, the thing be 
reversed? A. I don’t see how the City is harmed in any particu- 
lar. The City has its agents to see that we'do our duty. 

@. Whoare they? .A. The Superintendent of Police, and the Po- 
lice. The Police are required to report every neglect on the part 
of the lighters. It sometimes happens that a lamp lighter meets 
with an accident, perhaps falling from his ladder, and is unable to go 
on with his work; andin such cases, a report has been made to the 
office by the Police, and a substitute has been put upon the district, 
and the work goes on regularly. 

@. Have you any idea that the policemen take any note of this? 
A. No policeman ever came to me to make any report ; but we 
have a Superintendent of the. Public Lights, and the information 
must come to the office. | | 


Adjourned to Wednesday at six o’clock, p.m. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 19, 1866. 


The Committee met shortly after six o’clock, and the direct 
examination of Mr. Greenough was resumed. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) We were on the snbject of the public lights 
when the examination was broken off. Are you able to give a 
statement of the comparative cost of the public lights in Philadel- 
phia and in Boston? A. In Boston, in the year 1865, there were 
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2827 public lamps, each of which burned 2728 hours. There may 
have been a few less or more. These are the figures made up in 
the Auditor’s report. They are not the average, any more than 
the figures given in the Philadelphia report. The city paid for gas 
last year, $98,035.11 — being an average of $34.61 per lamp. For 
lighting, cleaning and extinguishing the lamps, the city paid to the 
Company, who paid it over to the lighters, $15,937.84 — being 
$5.64 paid for lighting, cleaning and extinguishing each lamp. 
Making the amount paid by the city for gas and lighting, 
$113,972.75 ; or an average of $40.32 per lamp. I may state here, 
in this connection, that the public lights are lighted a very differ- 
ent number of hours in various cities. In London, they light 
4,304 hours, their latitude being considerably to the north of ours, 
and their nights longer, necessarily, in winter. In New York, 
they light 3,8334 hours — lighting all night, in the same manner 
that they do in London. We light here by the moon, with such 
extra hours as may be necessary from storms or darkness happen- 
ing, when the moon is in the ascendent. I have here the number 
of extra hours for the last four years. In 1862, we lighted 192 
extra hours in the whole year, on account of dark nights. In 1863, 
177 hours. In 1864, 80 hours. In 1865, 85 hours. In 1862, each 
lamp burned 2,926 hours; in 1863, 2,878; in 1864, 2,707; and in 
1865, 2,764; making an average for the four years of 2,815 hours. 
I before stated, that the lighting of the lamps, according to the 
Auditor’s report, was 2,728. There you will notice a discrepancy ; 
but the City’s year is from April 30 to April 30, while our year is 
from the first of January to the first of January, so that I was 
obliged to take the figures from the Auditor’s report of the number 
of lamps in use at that time. In Philadelphia, by the report 
which is here before us, I find that there were lighted, in the 
year 1865, 7,405 lamps (p. 53). The city paid for the gas, light- 
ing, extinguishing and cleaning, $434,489.03 (p. 18). Making the 
sum of $58.67 paid by the City of Philadelphia to the ‘Trustees of 
the Gas Works for each lamp. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Lighting all night? A. No, sir; 
21134 hours, by the table which I have here, which is the table of 
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the lighting of the Philadelphia lamps. And whether they were 
lighted that number of hours is very doubtful. I have before mea 
report made to the City Council of Philadelphia on Thursday 
evening last, by a committee who were called upon to investigate 
the condition of the Gas Works. This was published in all the 
papers of Philadelphia, last Friday, I believe, or, at least, in all 
the principal ones, but this paper, which I happen to have, is the 
Daily News of Dec. 14. In this report is the following paragraph: 


‘*¢ The facts about the street lamps are extraordinary, and show 
that the lamps for several weeks were lit an bour later and put out 
an hour earlier in the darkest nights, and the most dangerous con- 
dition of the streets, in Dec. 1865, than they ought to have been, 
by reason of a short supply of gas; and that the city was for a 
long time deprived of the full light she was entitled to, mufflers 
being put upon the burners, which were subsequently disposed of 
as old brass, causing a loss of several thousand dollars.” 


So that we perceive from this statement that it is not probable 
that they were lighted even 2113 hours. And yet with that pay- 
ment of $58.67 per lamp, you will see, on page 4, that they give, 
as the loss on their public lighting, $191,650.21. I hardly think it 
is worth while to pursue the analysis of these statements in regard 
to the Philadelphia lamps much further. The farther you go, the 
more extraordinary the statements appear. At any rate, we have 
the fact that they paid $58.67 per lamp. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) For about six hundred less hours than we 
burn, they paid about eighteen dollars a light more? A. Eighteen 
dollars a light more, and any gentleman who has ever been in 
Philadelphia and in Boston can judge by his own eyes as to the 
relative quantity of the gas burned in our lamps and theirs. Of 
course, I have never seen the Philadelphia lamps tested; but I 
think a moderate estimate would give at least twenty-five per 
cent. more per hour in Boston than in Philadelphia. 

Q. The amount burned in New York, I think, is three feet per 
hour? A. Three and a half feet. The New York lamps burned 
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last year three thousand eight hundred and thirty-three and a half 
hours each, and in the account which Mr. Roome said was unsettled, 
they have charged fifty-three dollars per lamp for that service. 

Q. Is there anything connected with the use of the public lamps 
which will furnish a test of the quality of the Boston gas, as com- 
pared with the New York and Philadelphia gas? A. I don’t 
know that I can say that the test which I am going to mention is 
an absolute test of the grade of the gas; but it is a very extra- 
ordinary fact, whether it is to be referred to the grade or anything 
else. In the year 1859, I think (it may have been 1860), upon a 
severely cold night which occurred, when the temperature was far 
below zero, every public light in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, went out. On that same night, with the 
temperature at a lower point in Boston, there were not five public 
lamps which were put out by the cold. That fact was mentioned 
in the papers of the day, and was a very striking one. If it did 
not indicate that our gas was of a better quality, at least it indi- 
cated, that for some reason or other, the Boston gas stood the 
temperature, while others did not. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Was not that because, by reason of the 
milder climate of those cities, the pipes are not so well protected 
asin Boston? A. The service pipe here may be better protected, 
but the point where the public lights usually freeze is where they 
issue from the ground. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The price of the public lights was two 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand, and out of that you paid 
thirty cents a thousand to the United States? A. We did. 

@. Making the net proceeds to the Gas Company of the gas 
burned in the public lamps two dollars and twenty cents a thou- 
sand? A. At five feet delivered. We delivered’more, but that 
was all we agreed to charge for, five feet ; and we only charged for 
five feet. 

Q. Is there any reason why the City of Boston should have gas 
cheaper for the public lamps than private consumers? A. That 
formerly was a mooted question. It was supposed that certain 
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privileges were granted to the Gas Company, whereby the city 
could charge to the citizens who used the gas any difference in the 
price made in the city’s favor on the public lights. Of late years, 
in the great cities of Europe, the public lights are charged at the 
same price as private consumers. The same custom prevails in 
New York and Philadelphia. I don’t know how it is in cities fur- 
ther South, but in Philadelphia and New York the price is intended 
to be uniform. 

@. Are you aware of any city except Boston where the public » 
lamps are supplied at a different rate from those of private consum- 
ers? A. Oh, yes; there are three or four cities still remaining 
in that condition. | 

Q. Is that, in your judgment, a just system to the consumers of 
gas? A. It is not, because the gas consumers are required to pay 
for any loss on the difference in price to the city. If any loss is 
made upon the public lights, of course the Gas Company must 
charge it to the private consumers. A Gas Company must live, 
like any other corporation. 

Q. It is a relief to the tax-paying citizens, at the expense of the 
general consumers? A. It is. 

@. Are you at liberty to state the actual cost of your gas to the 
Company, —the details of the cost of your gas? A. I am not. 
I hardly think that question should be put to me, because that is a 
matter which does not belong to me. The question of the cost of 
the gas is a question for the stockholders of the Boston Gas Light 
Company, and not forme. So far as I am concerned, it is a mat- 
ter of trust to me, which I should not communicate to a stock- 
holder or anybody else: it is a part of the business which I carry 
on. However, with regard to that matter, I am perfectly free to 
state certain points, which will, perhaps, give sufficient information 
to the City upon the subject. I can show you a little what our 
general results have been. In the autumn of 1864, we for the first 
time failed to earn a dividend. ‘The same thing continued for the 
first six months of 1865,—we did not earn a dividend. In the 
year 1865, gold fell; and for the last six months of 1865 and the 
first six months of 1866, we were enabled to earn dividends. While 
we were considering whether we should not be warranted in re- 
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ducing our price for gas, the Government put a duty of $1.25 per 
ton upon coals, which had hitherto been free; so that, as we, were 
unable to know what our gas would cost, we could not, of course, 
make any change in our price. We are in a very peculiar position, 
—that of a manufacturing corporation which is obliged to fix the 
price of its commodity before it knows what that commodity will 
cost. I know of no other manufacturing corporation which labors 
under the same difficulty. We are obliged to fix the price at which 
we will sell our gas, before we know what the material is going to 
cost us. Of course, gentlemen understand that we begin to lay in 


‘ our coals for the year in June, and get through in December, so 


that our coals are laid in during the last six months of the year. 
Our labor, however, extends through the whole year, and, with the 
shifting price of gold, we have no means of knowing, absolutely, 
until our accounts are made up, what our gas is to cost. We do 
not know, for the year 1866, and we shall not know, until our 
accounts are made up,—which will be in March, — whether we 
have made or lost in the preceding six months. 

@. While we are upon this subject, will you state what has been 
the net cost of coals this year, as compared with 1865? A. That 
I cannot answer, because our coal contracts are not settled, and 
will not be settled, probably, for thirty days yet. I can give the 
original price, and can give you the duty, of course. 

@. State, then, as far as you can, those details? .A. We were 
enabled to purchase this year, of the Pictou Company, by making 
alarge purchase, our coals at 25 cents a ton, in gold, less than 
the previous year; so that, instead of paying $2.50, in gold, we pay 
$2.25, in gold. ‘Then we add the duty of $1.25, in gold; making 
$3.50 per ton as the cost of our coal, in gold, instead of $3.75, as 
it would have been if the General Mining Association had made no 
concession. 

@. So that your Pictou coal costs you a dollar more a ton, in 
gold, this year, than last year? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. ( By the Chairman,) How much in currency? A. They have 
not been paid for yet. The terms of the Company are 90 days, and 


we remit from time to time such sums as may be necessary. 
39 
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@. You make up the cost in currency? A. We make up the cost 
in currency when the account is settled. Then we can average all 
our payments in gold. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Your cost in currency will depend upon the 
price of gold? A. It will depend upon the average, when we get 
to the end. When we make our last payment, then we shall have 
the average gold price ; and the lower gold shall fall (and I hope 
it will continue to fall), the better it will be for all parties. With 
Albert coal there has been no difference in prices, except that we 
have had this duty to pay, which we did not have last year. 

@. Then the Albert coal has cost you $1.25 in gold more per 
ton than last year? A. Yes, sir. 

@. If you are unable to give us the details of the cost, will you 
give us the average of your sales of gas during this past year? 
A. There is no objection to that. Selling by meter at $3.25, and 
to the public lights at $2.50, with say 9,8, per cent. lost by leakage, 
we averaged $2.84 per thousand feet as the amount received for 
the gas which we sold. 

@. Does that take into consideration the deduction you make to 
a certain class of private consumers? A. It does not. 

@. Wont-you describe what that is? A. We make a deduction 
of five per cent. upon the City bills, and we make a deduction 
to customers burning a thousand dollars a year, and paying their 
pills promptly, as the City does, in the early part of each month. 
The amount of this I must not state from memory, but it makes 
quite an item. ‘That is not deducted, neither is the loss by bad 
debts deducted. : 

@. But assuming that you get $3.25 for everything sold by meter, 
and $2.50 for the public lamps, the average receipt is $2.84? A. 
Yes, sir ; $2.84 per thousand, which we receive for the gas we make. 

Q. Does this amount of $2.84 include all the taxes you have to 
pay? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Out of that you have to pay your taxes? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the amount of your City, State and U.S. tax per 
thousand? A. They amounted last year to thirty-three cents and 
a fraction per thousand feet. 
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Q. So that your net receipts, independent of your five per cent. 
deduction to. certain consumers, and of your losses by bad debts: 
was between $2.50 and $2.51 per thousand? A. It was. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) What per cent. of bad debts do you find? 
A. I have never ‘calculated the percentage in a series of years. 
Of course, we suffer with the community. When the community 
is suffering from ‘‘ hard times,” as the phrase is, of course we lose 
more than in prosperous years. In New York, the system is to 
take deposits from consumers, or from a very large part of the 
consumers, so as to prevent this loss by bad debts; but we deal 
with a very different population from what they do. There is a 
very large number of transient people, who come and go from New 
York ; but we have never felt that with a population so permanent 
as ours, it was advisable to require deposits. We prefer to take 
the risk. Sometimes the bad debts amount to one and a half or 

two per cent. on our sales. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) You do require deposits in some instances? 
A. To a small extent. In cases where parties are tenants at will, 
where their landlord will not trust them with a lease, we don’t 
feel that we ought to be called upon to trust them for their gas, 
and we take from such parties a deposit. | 

@. What is the gross amount? A. It never amounted to more 
than a thousand or two thousand dollars a year. 

Q. Do you know how much it amounts to in New York? A. That 
I don’t know. The last time I was told, it amounted to $400,000. 

Q. That they allow interest on, so as to make it just? A. That 
they allow interest on. 

@. Now, have you any doubt, as a matter of fact, that you make 
a loss on the public lamps? A. I have no doubt of it. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Was not the failure to make dividends, in 
the year you have named, owing to extensive additions to the 
works? A. No, sir; that had nothing to do with it. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The dividend was made, as usual? A. Yes, 
sir; but it was not earned. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hills.) In case you build a large gas holder, what 
account does that go into? Does not that go into the yearly 
account? A. No, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you add the United States tax, in 
fixing the cost of your gas at $2.84? A. That is not the cost 
of the gas. That is what we receive for all the gas sold. 

@. You do not give the cost of it, then? A. No, sir. 


Mr. Curtis. We do not give the cost, but we have said that 
selling at $2.20 to the city, we lose, and that the average amount 
we receive is $2.51, and we make a profit. That we think is 
sufficient data for the committee to judge from. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You have not given the actual cost of 
the gas? A. I have no right to give it. 

@. You have it recorded upon the books of the company? 
-A. There is no record upon the books of the company of the cost 
of gas. 

@. You appear here as the representative of the company? 
A. Certainly, I do. 

@. They sent you here for that purpose? A. I don’t know as I 
was sent here. I came here in order that they should not suffer 
any harm. Nobody asked me to come here. 


Q. (By rt Jewell.) What is the capital stock of the Gas 
Company? A. $1,250,000. 

Q. Will you state how that amount represents thB'c cost and value 
of your works? A. The amount of $1,250,000 is the amount of 
capital which has been paid in. It neither represents the value, 
nor the cost of our works. Our land stands upon our books, at 
the price which we paid for it. It does not represent the profits of 
the thirty years’ business, since 1836, over and above the dividends 
that have been made. | 

@. The small margins of earnings above the dividends, whatever 
they have been, have been used in increasing the plant, and are 
not represented in the capital stock? A. No, sir; the profits 
have never been capitalized. 
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@. And all these residuums have been used to increase the 
plant, and are not represented in the capital stock, and no dividend 
is paid on them? A. No, sir. 

@. They increase the value of the machine which you use to 
earn your profits, and yet the public is not taxed in the way of 
dividends to pay the interest upon it? A. Thatis correctly stated. 

Q@. Will you give the valuation of your works by the city? 
A. I hold in my hand the list which was handed me by the Asses- 
sors of the valuation of our property. The real estate and machin- 
ery belonging to the Gas Company is valued at $2,047,100, upon 
which we are taxed for the present year, 1866, $26,612.30. 

@. Have you any surplus in the form of money? A. We have 
not. 

@. Does the Company owe any debts at this moment? <A. Yes, 
sir. I should say, in round numbers, $200,000. 

@. Then your Company is making use of property valued at two 
millions of dollars, on which to earn a ten-per-cent. dividend on 
your nominal capital? A. By this statement, we are so doing. 

@. Can you tell what have been the dividends since you became 
connected with the Company? A. Ten per cent., regularly. 

@. Payable quarterly? -A. Payable quarterly. 

@. Has there ever been an extra dividend? A. Never, since I 
have been manager of the Company. I find, on looking over the 
records, that they paid eleven per cent. one year ; somewhere about 
1841, or 1842. | 

@. Has there ever been any stock dividend? A. Not since I 
have been .connected with the Company. Years before, I believe, 
they called in an amount of stock, on which an allowance was made 
for profits; but I found, after I came to be the manager of the 
Company, that no allowance should have been made; and that 
amount had to be replaced in cash from the earnings of the Com- 
pany. 

@. State whether the quality of your gas. has, during your whole 
time, been uniform; that is, whether it is the policy of the Com- 
pany to make a uniform quality. .A. We have. endeavored to 
make a uniform quality of gas, so that people who burn gas should 
know what to do; that they might rely upon having, not only as 
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good an article, but an improving article. We have endeavored to 
make our gas just as carefully to-day as if we were making it for 
the first time ; taking just as much pains to have our whole manu- 
facture complete and perfect as if we were making it for the 
first time to-day. 

@ Will you state the prices at which gas has been sold at 
various times during the history of thecompany? A. The price in 
1841 was $5.00. It was reduced on the 1st of January, ’44 to $4.00 ; 
on the Ist of January, ’47, to 5.50; onthe first of January, 51, to 
$3.00; on the first of October, ’52, to $2.50; on the first of April, 
1860, to $2.25. It was then raised on the first of January, 1864, 
to $2.50; on the first of July, 1864, to $2.75; on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 764, to $3.00; on the Ist of January, 65, to $3.25. 

@. Then you went through the first three years of the rebellion 
without any increase of price? .A. Yes, we hoped to be able to go 
through, but we found that the.values of all commodities had 
changed, so that it was impossible. 

@. And yet, with all the increase of prices you had made, you 
were not able to earn dividends in the latter half of 1864 ? A. The 
latter half of ’64, and first six months of ’65. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) But you say you have made ten per cent. 
dividends every year? A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Why didn’t you earn it at that time? A. Because the 
amount of our receipts didn’t come up to the amount of our 
expenses. That is the reason why we didn’t earn it. 

@. What was the character of yourexpenses? A. The ordinary 
expenses of gas-making ; nothing extraordinary. 

@. No collateral circumstances about it? A. No, sir, nothing 
at all; merely the increase in the cost of coal, labor, and every- 
thing we had to do with. 

Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Your Company supply meters without 
charge? A. We do so. 

@. And I think you make no charge for service pipe? A. That 
never has been our custom. 

@. At a certain period in the history of the Company they did 
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charge for meters? A. SoI have been told. It is not within my 
knowledge. It was before my connection with the Company. 
. Q. About 1843 or 45, wasn’t it? A. Yes; early in the forties. 

@. Do you know any other company that supplies service pipes 
without charge? A. I don’t remember any at this moment; and 
it is not usual; it is not the custom. 

@. Do the companies usually supply meters without charge? 
A. The custom is different in different cities. Mr. Roome stated 
the other night, that they charged meter rent. I think it is an 
American custom, rather than an English custom, not to charge 
meter rent. It is expressly provided, as gentlemen will see by 
reference to the Metropolitan gas bill, that an arrangement is made 
for all the Companies to charge meter rent in that. 

@. Will you state what the policy of the Boston Gas Light 
Company has been with regard to the prices of gas and dividends, 
since you have known it? A. From the time that I became con- 
nected with the Company, in 1852, down to the present time, the 
policy has been uniform. We have felt it to be for the permanent 
interest of the Company not to make large profits. We have felt, 

_ that so long as we solely supplied the city with gas, if we had 
rights, we also had duties to perform to the community; that we 
were bound to give them a good article of manufacture, and sell it 
at a fair price ; and when our profits would enable us to see our way 
clear to make a reduction, if the condition of affairs appeared to 
be permanent, to make that reduction; and you will find that we 
went on reducing, from year to year, without any public appli- 
ances, the price of our gas. It is our policy to continue the same 
treatment of our consumers; and the moment we can see our way 
to a diminution in price, we shall make that reduction. 

Q. Has there ever been an instance where the quality of your 
gas has been changed simultaneously with the change of price? 

’ A. Never. 

@. What is there in the manufacture or consumption of gas 
which makes it rather for the interest of the Company to reduce 
the price? A. A reduction in price is usually succeeded by a large 
increase of consumption. Upon the year that we made our reduction 
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from $3.00 to $2.50, our receipts were larger at $2.50 than they had 
been the year before at, $3.00. 

@. And, of course, the consumption very much larger? A. The 
consumption increased. We had, that year, the largest increase 
we have ever had—thirty-three and a-third per cent. Upon a 
reduction of twenty per cent. in the price, we increased thirty-three 
and a-third per cent. in consumption. 

Q. And that, of itself, is an element to be taken into considera- 
tion? A. That is an important element. 

@. And the fact of the decrease makes complaints less and less? 
A. Certainly ; it makes fewer complaints as to the size of the bills. 

@. I think you stated in one of your answers, that the question 
of a reduction came up in your mind sometime in the year 1866, 
when you found you were earning a dividend. A. Yes, sir, in the — 
early part of 1866. | 

@. And that a reduction was prevented by the fact of this duty 
being put upon coal? A. Yes, sir. There are two taxes which 
may be, necessarily or unnecessarily, levied upon a Gas Company 
in New England. I say New England, because the two apply 
more particularly to New England than the whole country. One » 
of them applies to the whole country ; the two together apply to 
New England. This is the only country in the world in which gas is 
taxed. In France, England, and even in the despotic governments 
of Europe, gas is not taxed. Then, again, there is no reason in 
the world why coal should not be free. Coal is a matter which 
comes home to every man; it warms his house, and lights his house. 
Cheap coal makes cheap steam and cheap iron, which are the foun- 
dations of the material prosperity of a country. We now pay a 
duty of $1.25 per ton, in gold, to the Government, upon Provincial 
coals. ‘The object of that duty, I may say, so far as I understand 
it, is not revenue to the Government, but that one or two States in 
the Union shall be enabled to convey their coals to tide water, so as 
possibly to sell them to New England. In other words, to compel 
New England to buy coals which are mined the other side of the 
Alleghanies. In that respect the policy has failed: New England 
does not buy the coals it was intended she should be compelled to 
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buy. Those two items together make, upon a production such as 
ours, about fifty cents.a thousand, which is added to the cost of our 
gas. We hope to see that shortly removed. It depends, however, 
upon conditions which are beyond our control, of course. 

@. And the hope of a reduction in price to the extent of fifty 
cents a thousand depends upon a settlement of these two ques- 
tions. A. And the fall of gold. The fall of gold, carrying with it 
the fall of provisions, and all the necessities of the working man ; 

and with that, of course, the price of labor will fall. 

@. How does the price of labor and materials in 1866 compare 

- with 1865? A. I should say they were higher in general than in 
1865. Some sorts of labor are no higher; other sorts are a good 
deal higher. Skilled labor is a good deal higher than in ’65 ; build- 
ing materials are higher than in ’65; iron is higher; all the 
materials which enter into the cost of gas and the manipulation of 
gas. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Is yard labor any higher this year than 
last? A. Yard labor is about the same. I mentioned that skilled 
labor was higher, but not the other sort. Common laborers are 
higher. We are paying more for street labor than in 1865, — for 
the men who dig up the streets. 

Q. The city pays for that, I believe? A. I beg your pardon; 
the gas company pays for it. | 

@. I mean for the lamp service. A. Precisely. The city pays 
for what work it has done for itself. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) You say that-the cost of extending the 
works is not paid from the profits of the Company? <A. That 
depends upon the character of the extension. The large gas holder 
which we are now about to build we shall borrow the money for, 
which will be capitalized at a convenient time. With the present 
manner in which we are carrying on our business, uncertain whether 
we shall make both ends meet at the end of the year, it is better 
for us to borrow money at five or six per cent. than to capitalize it 
at ten per cent.; so that, in general, we prefer rather to borrow 
outside than to borrow of our stockholders at ten per cent. 

40 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Your system has been to pay ten per cent. 
dividends to your stockholders? A. It has. 

@. And if you raise the money by increasing your capital, you 
have got to pay ten per cent. unless you change your dividends, 
which, under the circumstances, you think you ought not to do? 
A. Precisely. 

@. And so you are able to save four per cent. by borrowing the 
money? A. In this case we hope to. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Was that the case with the other gas hold- 
ers you have built? A. The last stock we called in, I think was. 
in 1864, and that was called in with reference to the Camden Street 
holder, and some other improvements that we had then in progress. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Then in order to save five per cent. to 
the Company, you put a tax of-ten per cent. upon the citizens? 
A. No, sir; the citizens save the five per cent. as well as the 
company. If we are not obliged to earn five per cent. more, it 
does not come out of the citizens. ; 

@. You must charge the citizens ten per cent. in order to get 
the profits, to enable you to pay your dividends? A. When we 
capitalize, we charge the citizens ten per cent. We don’t divide 
ten per cent. upon that borrowed money. Suppose, for instance, 
our capital is a million, and the question comes up as to whether 
we shall borrow $200,000 or capitalize it. If we capitalize it, then 
we have got to pay $20,000 to our stockholders on money bor- — 
rowed from them, which we have got to earn to pay them; but if . 
we borrow it at five cent., we have got $10,000 to earn, and conse- 
quently there are $10,000 saved to the gas consumers. 

@. How much do you have as apermanent loan? A. We don’t 
have any all the time, because, when we call in money, we pay 
off the loans. 

Q. How long do you allow it to run? A. That depends upon 
circumstances. If we can borrow from a savings bank on two 
years, at five per cent., we do so, in preference to borrowing from 
a bank for four or five months. We pursue the same course as a 
merchant would in his business. 
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Q. ( By Mr.. Hyde.) You must either capitalize it, or pay’it out 
of the earnings of the Company? A. Precisely. We don’t capi- 
talize our profits. We never proposed to capitalize our profits. 

Q. Suppose this new gas holder costs $150,000. Now, you either 
capitalize that by issuing stock, or by calling in stock and paying 
forit? A. We might capitalize any profits which we had on hand. 
Capitalizing is a phrase intended to express your putting into the 
form of stock any reserve of profit which you may have. on hand. 


Q. ( By the Chairman.) You increased your capital a million of 
dollars a year ago? A. Oh, no. We were permitted to issue 
a million of dollars for our capital’ stock. In order then to cover 
our possible requirements for the future, we asked for leave to 
issue another million of stock from time to time, as it might be 
required, and of that additional million we have issued $250,000. 

Q. You have issued that to the stockholders? A. Yes, sir; but 
they have paid in precisely the par of the stock — what we asked 
them to do. 

Q. And all over goes to pay these debts? A. Yes, sir. We have 
got to do one of two things: and substantially we arrive at the 
same practical result in either way. Suppose we issue $200,000 of 
stock and put it up at auction. That sells for whatever price you 
please. Then the money above par for which ‘that stock sold 
belongs to the corporation. In England, where such a sale of 
stock has taken place, that has been added to the plant, with- 
out interest. That is, the company has had it without interest, or 
it has been paid to the stockholders. It is just as broad as it is 
long. You give that money to the stockholders of the company, 
and they either take it themselves, or addit to the plant. If added 
to the plant, it is given to the company without interest. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Suppose you borrow $150,000 on a tem- 
porary loan. Now, you have either got to remain in debt all the 
time, or pay it off out of the surplus earnings of the company, or 
let stock be issued to pay it? A. Precisely; it must be either 
one of those three things. The debt must be paid in some way, 
either from the profits, or by the stockholders paying in the cost 
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of the buildings. Our policy has been, for all these great improve- 
ments, to call in the money for them, paid in at the time by the 
stockholders, and make new stock. 

@. Then why take a temporary loan at all? A, Because, upon 
new stock we are obliged to pay ten per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Asa matter of fact, the stockholders are 
desirous that these improvements should not be paid for out of 
the profits, but that new stock should be issued, are they not? 
A. That has been the policy. | 

@. Has it not been the uniform desire of the stockholders to 
have the stock increased, so that they might get stock on which 
they would receive ten per cent continually? A. The pressure of 
the stockholders is to have more stock, of course. 

@. Whereas, the policy of the directors has been to keep the 
plant as low as possible for ease of management, and to satisfy 
the community. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) If the Gas Company increases its capital to 
three millions, it is a great deal cheaper for the consumer to pay 
the interest on the stock issued, than to have the improvements 
paid for out of the earnings? .A. No, sir: the customer has only 
to pay the interest on the smaller amount of stock. If we have 
a property that is worth three millions of dollars, and it stands at 
only one million on our books, and we pay dividends to our stock- 
holders on only one million, you do not have to pay the interest 
on the two millions which we have not capitalized. 

@. Put it in this form. The Gas Company, say, has a million 
dollars of capital, on which you pay the stockholders ten per cent., 
and charge nothing over to the consumer; that is, you charge the 
consumer for interest, and charge ten per cent. on the stock. You 
charge him, not only on the principal, but you charge him enough 
to add to your capital two millions. In other words, you make 
him pay the interest on the capital, and then you make him furnish 
the capital. A. No, sir. 

@. You make him pay the interest on the original capital, and 


then supply the interest on the increased capital. .A. No; if we 


earn two millions, we don’t ask him to pay the interest on that. 
@). He pays the principal, if he does not pay the interest. A 
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particular consumer has not paid it; but, as I understand you, it 
is spread over a series of years. Supposing the consumer has 
furnished that amount of profits to the Gas Company by which 
they are enabled to have works costing three millions stand them 
in only one million ; then who has got the advantage of the profits? 
A, The consumer, in the one case, has got them, because the an- 
nual stipend on the cost of the gas is only charged upon one mil- 
lion ; and in the other, the Company has got it, because it is added 
to their property. 

@. Supposing, for example, a stockholder commences with one 
share, and, out of the earnings, two shares have been added, so 
that the stockholder has three shares for his one share. Now, if 
you sell out and divide, your profits have trebled the stock out of 
the consumer? A. That is all true. I admit that. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) As a matter of fact, has the Boston Gas 
Light Company ever done anything of the sort? A. Never. 

Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Is the Boston Gas Light Company over- 
taxed? A. I should think not. 

Q. Where has the increase come from? A. The increase comes, 
to a large extent, from the rise in the value of our real estate since 
we bought it. That is the principal increase. A portion of it, as 
I stated before, from the accumulated profits of thirty years, which 
we have not capitalized, but which we have a perfect right to cap- 
italize. ; 

@. They have been expended in the extension of the works? 
A, They are represented in bricks and mortar, or in the deprecia- 
tion of property. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) The amount of savings, during the thirty 
years, has been a very moderate sum, compared with the increase 
by the rise in the value of property? A. It has. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) What is the class of property you allude 
to? A. Land. 

@. Where located? A. At the North End, South End, East 
and West End. 
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@. Other than where you have gasholders? A. Nowhere else. 
The land upon which our various structures stand, and land in the 
vicinity that belongs to us. 

@. What has been the increase of value? A. We began to 
buy in 128, at the North End, at 374 cents a foot. 

Q. What part of the North End? A. In Hull Street. The last 
purchase of land which we made, on Prince Street, cost $2.30, in 
about the same relative position as the land which, in 1828, we 
paid 3874 cents a foot for. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) It has been said, at some time during this 
hearing, that this Company has not exchanged its old meters, as it 
ought to have done under the law. Will you state what is the fact 
on that subject ? A. It was said, by the Chairman, I think, in 
some proceedings which I have read, that there were 25,000 
meters of the Boston Gas Light Company, more or less, and that 
only a very small portion had been exchanged and inspected. I 
find this statement by the Chairman, at the opening of this hearing 
last spring: —‘‘ There are in the City of Boston 20,000 houses, 
and it is fair to state that there are 15,000 or 20,000 meters in 
Boston to-day, that never have passed inspection.” And in 
another place it is said, —‘‘It is not an object for the Boston Gas 
Company to change 25,000 meters to-day, especially if they do 
not measure against them; but you take those 25,000 meters and 
examine them closely, and you will find the same defects that are 
found in Scotland.” The whole number of meters in use on the 
first of October. 1866, was 15,478; the whole number in use on 
the first of October, 1861, was 12,903; this gives a total of new 
meters, set since that time for new consumers, of 2,575. But the 
whole number of inspected meters, set from October ’61 to October 
°66, was 11,072; so that, deducting from that number the 2,575, 
which were set for new consumers, we find 8,497 which have been 
called in, inspected and reset. 

Q. How many would that leave which have not been called in? 
A. That would leave, not called in, about 4,500. It shows that 
we have called in at the rate of about 1,700 a year. 


The Cuarrman. What I stated was, that but very few of the 
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meters that had been set previous to the enactment of the law, had 
been inspected by the State Inspector. The point that I was mak- 
ing was, that if we had a City Inspector, the city would put upon 
him the duty of inspecting every single meter in use in Boston, 
after he was appointed. ‘The State Inspector does not feel it obli- 
gatory on him to inspect any meter that was not set previous to 
the passage of the law; and hence it was I reasoned that the 
city should have its own Inspector to go through the city and put 
his seal upon every meter. The law does not impose this duty 
npon the Inspector, any further than this: If I go to him with a 
complaint about my meter, it is taken to his office for inspection, 
and if found to measure against me, the Gas Company have to fur- 
nish a new meter; but if found to measure correctly, I have to 
pay all expenses. 


Witness. The words you used are these: — ‘‘ Now, there are 
in the City of Boston 20,000 houses, and it is fair to state that 
there are 15,000 or 20,000 meters in Boston to-day that never have 
passed inspection. ” 


The CHarrman. Never have passed the State inspection.- 


-Wrrness. I have given you the facts. You. say there are 
15,000 or 20,000 meters that have not passed inspection ; you mean 
by that, State inspection; and here are the figures to show that 
that statement is not correct. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) How many meters have you ever known 
to have been inspected that were in use previous to the enact- 
ment of that law? A. Here are 8,497 meters which were in use 
previous to the passage of the law, which have been inspected. 

@. They have been taken from the houses and inspected since 
the passage of that law? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that by the request of the consumers? A. No, sir. 

@. When was that inspection made? A. At different times, 
according to our convenience. We called them in and had them 
inspected as fast as we could, and we shall go on until they are all 
inspected. 


“| 
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@. And those were meters which your agent who went round 
from house to house found defective? .A. No, sir. There are 
various ways in which meters are called in. You may desire to 
have your meter inspected and reset.. According to the law, no 
meter is to be reset until it is inspected. Of course every termina- 
tion of the tenancy of a person ends his account with the meter, 
and we cannot begin with a new tenant without having that meter 
inspected, and so it is called in for inspection. 

Q. That was done for your own convenience? A. No, sir. I 
beg to say, that the law has made the Gas Company no more cor- 
rect than before. If anything, the inspection of the Gas Company 
was more minute before the passage of the law than now. Now, 
we have got a standard outside of ourselves, to which we can 
appeal. Before, we had to be our own standard. Exceeding care 
was therefore required ; everything must be right ; so that we took 
the utmost pains to see that every meter was inspected before it 
went out; and every meter was also inspected by the manufacturer, 
and warranted to be of the accuracy required by us, within one 
per cent. We did not confine ourselves to two per cent.; we 
required the manufacturer to furnish meters within one per cent. ; 
and all those meters were inspected and warranted by the maker 
before they were set, so that we had a double inspection. 

Q. What I meant to be understood as saying in this matter is 
this: that there was nothing obligatory upon you to take a meter 
from a house and have it inspected. .A. Nothing but the desire 
to have things right. 

@. When the State Inspector came in, the meters went to him? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. The point is, how many of these meters have been brought 
to the State Inspector since the enactment of the law? «A. There 
is the number — 8,497. 

Q. Brought by the citizens? A. No, sir; they have not been 
brought by the citizens. 

@. How many did you inspect at the request of consumers during 
that time? A. No more than the general average. We went on 
as before, desiring to be strictly accurate. I suppose the whole 
number inspected at the request of consumers has not been more 
than a dozen or fourteen a year since the law passed. 
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Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) And all the rest have been called in in ac- 
cordance with your own policy? A. In accordance with our desire 
to have everything pass under the inspection of the State Inspec- 
tor; and the remainder will be called in as rapidly as possible. 

@. Will you state what is your knowledge in regard to the 
accuracy of the dry meter, and how generally that is used as the 
standard for measuring gas? A. One of the earliest subjects 
which attracted my attention after I became Manager of a Gas 
Company, were the meters in use. I found that it was a point of 
the utmost consequence that a gas company should have the best 
meter it could obtain, because it was obvious that if the gas was 
accurately measured to the consumer, it was no more than an act 

_ of justice on the part of the corporation. After obtaining the best 
information I could, I sent to England, in 1852, and imported a 
number of the Glover dry meters, which, after careful trial, were 
put into use; and from that time up to the present, our 
experience has been such with regard to the dry meters that they 
have pretty nearly supplanted all the wet meters which we pre- 
viously had in use. 

@. How is it in other cities? A. That is the case all the world 
over —the dry meter is supplanting the wet meter. There is a 
passage here [in the report of the hearing last spring, | to which I 
wish to call the attention of the Committee. There seems to have 
been a meeting of the Scotch Association of Gas Managers in 
Edinburgh, a report of which was published in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, from which the Chairman read an extract, omitting, how- 
ever, an important passage. Thereportsays: ‘‘ Mr. Whimster, of 
Perth, bore a similar testimony. He accounted for dry meters, — 
which were used in shops, offices, warehouses, etc., and standing 
idle during part of the summer — not working so well as those kept 
constantly in use, from the fact that dirt and tarry matters 
deposited on the rubbing services of the valves, from the want 
of gas passing, and thereby keeping it moist, get hardened; and, 
on the meter being again set to work, the valve was consequently 
prevented from fitting so closely to its seat as was required for cor- 
rect measurement — a thin sheet of gas being allowed to pass without 
being measured.” 

41 
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That essential fact Mr. Nash left out, and then goes on and 
quotes the balance of the sentence. 


The Cuarrman. I wish you would read the whole of it. 


Witness. The whole of it is pretty long, but it closes as you 
read — ‘‘ He also found that the material of which the measuring 
chambers were made got hard, and on starting did not distend so 
freely as when they left the maker, and consequently registered 
quick. He had tested several dry meters which had been at work 
for some time, and found them to vary from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent slow, and as much fast.” 


@. (By the Chairman.) Then they measure as often against the 
consumers as against the Gas Light Company. A. Yes: but the 
important fact is not stated, whether it was a two or three dia- 
phragm dry meter. They use the three diaphragm, and here we 
use the two. 


The Cuarmman. That quotation I took from the ‘ Scientific 
American,” just as it was printed. ; 


Mr. JEwety. You did not take it from the ‘‘ Journal of Gas 
Lighting” ? 


The Cramman. No, sir. 
Mr. Jewett. Then they garbled it. 


Wirness. At a recent Convention in London, which was 
addressed by Mr. George Glover, he gave ten different reasons for 
the preference of the dry meter over the wet. I will not read 
them, because they cover three-quarters of a column. ‘The first 
point, and the most important one is, — ‘‘ It measures accurately, 
and does not vary in its registration.” The other nine reasons are 
of more or less consequence to gas makers. 

@). He speaks of it as ameter? A. Yes, sir. 
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@. But when the coal tar comes to act upon it he don’t speak of 
it? A. No; but of course it measures against thefcompany, and that 
is a matter of which the consumer will not complain. They state 
that it measures against the company as often as against the 
consumer. 


The Cuarrman. Not when coal tar gets on the valves. 


Wirness. At the conclusion of this Convention which Mr. Glover 
addressed, and of which this paper (‘‘ Journal of Gas Lighting” of 
Dec. 17, 1866,) contains a report, the Chairman, after sum- 
ming up the evidence on both sides with regard to wet and dry 
meters, goes on to say: *‘ Without condemning the wet meter, 
which was certainly a most ingenious instrument, he thought that 
when they looked at the admirable contrivances and beautiful 
workmanship which were introduced into the dry meters on the 
table before them, they must incline to the opinion that more per- 
manent accuracy could be obtained by the latter instrument.” 
Now, the dry meters which Mr. George Glover makes are what are 
called the Crall patent, two diaphragm dry meters, which we 
imported from Mr. Glover in 1852, and which we have continued 
to have made up to the present time. 

@. And after fifteen years’ experience, you find them to be accu- 
rate? A. We find them to be the best measure of gas we have 
been able to obtain. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Is it not possible that by the hardening of 
the leather in a dry meter, it may pass a less quantity of gas than 
it registers? A. If the leathers of the meter are exposed to the 
air, they of course harden; but there is no way in which the air 
can get in except the meter is opened. The reason why those 
leathers do not harden is on account of the peculiar oils which are 
used in their composition. I have never seen the diaphragm of one 
of those meters harden which has not been exposed to the air. 

(). After a meter has been in use for some time, and is allowed 
to remain for a long period of time out of use, the leather becomes 
hardened, does it not? A. It would harden, undoubtedly. 


“aq 
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@. And then register against the consumer? A. Precisely. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) It was stated by these gas men, that they 
found that meters that were in use up to say the 1st of May, and 
then left unused, in consequence of the family being out of town, 
until the first of October, the coal tar had hardened upon the dia- 
phragm of the meter, and it measured falsely. Of course, there 
was no air there. A. I don’t know what the machinery of Scotch 
Gas Works is, but in this city, no tar goes forward to the meter, 
and of course we do not have that difficulty. Iam surprised that 
any gas engineer should mention such a fact, for it would indicate 
that the works were not in a proper condition. No coal tar ever 
went forward in Boston into a meter. 


Tur CHarrman. They have so much in the burners at the Tombs, 
that they have to clean them out once in twenty-four hours. 


Wirness. It is not coal tar; but it is an oil, which forms a con- 
stituent part of the gas, and ought to be there. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) With regard to your works, whether there are 
any pains spared to make them as free from objectionable circum- 
stances as possible? A. Every pains has been taken to render our 
works as free from all nuisance as possible. We have done every- 
thing which we have thought of ourselves, or which anybody could 
suggest, to make them agreeable neighbors. I think the result is 
very clearly perceptible by anybody who visits our works and 
contrasts them with the works in any other city. As I said the 
other night, I think there are no works of their size which are so 
little perceptible to the senses as ours. 

@. Will you state what is the situation of foreign works, rela- 
tive to the population? A. Very different in different cities. 
Liverpool, which stands at the head of English cities in point of 
engineering, is supplied from four stations ; one of them is on the 
banks of the Mersey, and the other three are away from the river. 
In Manchester, the works are in the city. In London, gentlemen 
know they are all in the city, substantially. I don’t mean in 
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what is called the City of London,—that is,in and about 
Temple Bar, but I mean in the parishes. In Paris, the works 
were originally in the city. Paris was supplied by eight 
different works; and after an investigation of the whole science 
of gas making, by a Board of scientific men, the Emperor 
offered a concession of fifty years’ lighting upon certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted by the companies, and they 
removed the old works, which were incomplete and imperfect, and 
gave offence, from the heart of the city, and bought at La Villette, 
about three miles from Paris, a plot of land, which was then 
inside the walls, but outside the Boulevards. In 1860, that dis- 
trict was added to Paris with the express condition that the gas 
works should not be removed outside of the walls, and they are 
now in the city proper. I know the distance I have given, three 
miles, to be correct, because the engineer gave me the lengths of 
the pipe which lead from there to the heart of the city. They 
have a mile anda half of one size pipe, and a mile and a half of 
another size. ‘Then they have other works not far from the Jardin 
des’Plants. In London, one station of the Chartered Company is 
about three-eighths of a mile from the Houses of Parliament. 
Another station of the Chartered Company is in Brick Lane, and 
another in Curtain Road, about half or three-quarters of a mile 
from the Bank. The Western Gas Works, of which Dr. Hayes 
spoke, are in Kensal Green. The City of London Works are right 
in the heart of the city, about a quarter of a mile from Fleet Street. 
The Great Central Works, and the Commercial Works, are on 
Bow Common. « [The locations of the several London Companies 
were pointed out by the witness upon a map of the city.| In 
Edinburgh, the works are right in the heart of the city. 

@. So that your works are not more objectionable than those of 
London, Liverpool or Paris? A. Less so. 

@. In what respects? 4. None of them have such good drain- 
age as we have; none of them are so favorably situated with re- 
gard to the part of the town occupied by residences. 

@. State what, in your judgment, would be the cost of erecting 
new works such as would be required in Boston, taking into view 
the prospective increase of consumption in the city? A. The 
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answer to that question depends upon conditions which are not 
supplied to me. I don’t know where any gas works capable of 
supplying three million cubic feet per day,—which would be about the 
proper size of works undertaking to make gas enough for the City 
of Boston,— could be put in Boston. There is no place where they 
could be put. Something has been said about Pine Island. There 
is hardly room enough there to supply coal yards. Besides, they 
would have to drain into the South Bay, which would make them 
a perfect nuisance to the whole of South End, and cause all those 
dwellings to be vacated, or reduced in value very much. I don’t 
know where the City could go to put works. Thatisa very essential 
element of the calculation. If you ask me the price of bricks and 
mortar and substantial machinery to build works equal to the works 
of the Boston Gas Light Company, I should say two and a half 
millions, irrespective of location ; and then, if you have your works 
five or six miles out, the pipe necessary would cost about as 
much as our works stand us in at to-day. 

@. You regard your position upon deep water as very vital to 
the ability to produce cheap gas? A. I think it was so stated by 
Mr. Roome; and I agree with him. 

@. Do you include the distributing mains in that estimate? A. 
That includes the distributing mains in the city. That is, provided 
the system of isolated gas holders is adopted. Ifthe gas holders 
are not isolated, of course it would take larger mains for the city. 

Q. That you estimate at the present prices of material and 
labor? A. Yes, sir. But, then, it is impossible to say what city 
work will cost. One may give estimates for city work, but I think 
there are gentlemen sitting at this table who know how much they 
may vary from the actual cost. I have no doubt that offers will be 
made to build works, equal to the Boston Gas Works, for a million 
and a half of dollars; but who knows what they will cost? And 
there will be no going back: having begun, the City must go 
through with it. If gentlemen are aware of anything that the City 
can build as cheaply as private citizens, I have yet to be informed 
of it. 


@. (By the Chairman.) Can’t they build under contract as 
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cheaply as anybody? A. They haven’t done it yet. I don’t know 
what they may do. 
Q. Is not the City’s money as good as yours? A. I hope it is. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) What is there about the character of gas 
works which makes it less economical for a City to do the work than 
a private corporation, in this country? A. Well, in the first place, 
I think a City can neither build nor manage works as cheaply as a 
private corporation can. To show what the effect is, in one City of 
the country, of the gas works being owned by the city, I will read 
some ‘short extracts from this Report on the Philadelphia Gas 
Works. They are very short, and answer the question in fewer 
words than I could: — 


‘*To sum up the whole, the failure in the management of the 
gas works may be largely attributed to the introduction of politics 
in the appointment of the trustees and their employees. Com- 
mencing years back, the evil has grown in force and intensity. 
Certain it is, that corruption once begun goes on increasing, and 
the last year will always be the worst. Each set of politicians, 
according to the power they possessed, used the works for their 


own ends. For a time there was a balance of strength; but in the 


spring of 1865, the domination of one of them became supreme, 
and then a wholesale discharge of their political opponents ensued, 
and their places were supplied with political favorites, with but 
little regard to fitness or capacity.” 


In consequence of that, they suffered injury. 


“Independently of the malignant and mutinous spirit which 
party changes always are sure to engender, leading to malicious 
interference with the works, cropping out, as is shown by the testi- 
mony, in ruptured holders, stopped-off valves, mutilated burners 
and broken pipes, the disastrous effects upon gas retorts, coal and 
coke, from inexperienced hands, have been shown by the tables 
prepared, and the comparison of one year with another.” 


Q. (By the Chairman.) If there had not been those troubles, I 
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suppose they might have supplied gas at about quarter what they 
do now? A. That is a question I cannot answer. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Is there anything in the character of gas 
which makes it necessary that its manufacture should be under a 
uniform management? A. Well, if the management is good, cer- 
tainly ; because permanency of management secures permanency of 
quality, so that the consumers know what they may expect in their 
transactions with the company; and of course it creates a mutual 
confidence on the part of both, which is to their benefit. 

@. How many agents has your Company had since 1836? A. 
Two. 

@. Yourself and Mr. Darracott? A. Yes, sir. 

@). Have the Board of Directors continued a long time in office, 
or have they been changed frequently? A. The Directors have 
been a long time in office. One gentleman, who died last year, 
was a Director from the beginning. The first Board of Directors 
remained, most of them, until their death or removal from the city. 

@. Do you believe that it would be in the power of the City to 
build works and deliver gas as cheaply as the Boston Gas Light 
Company now delivers gas to the citizens? A. I do not. 

@. Or as cheaply as the Boston Gas Light Company will deliver 
gas to the city, if their previous policy is followed, in case of any 
fall in the price of materials? A. I don’t. 

@. Have you any doubt about it? A. I have no doubt. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) Don’t you think the City, with the works 
you have, could supply gas as cheaply as you supply it? A. I do 


not. 


Q. (By Mr. Jewell.) Will you explain that? A. Suppose the 
City should purchase our works to-day, at whatever their valuation 
may be: they, of course, would be obliged to sell the gas at a price 
to make themselves whole. The City has no power by which it is 
able to know, at the beginning of the year, what the gas will cost 
them during the year, any more than the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany, have. But they will know this: that they have purchased 
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their works, and they have got to pay interest on the scrip issued 
to pay for the works. They have got to earn that, at any rate, and 
of course to earn an amount which will cover their supposed leak- 
age; and they have no more power to know that beforehand than 
the Gas Company. They have got to pay the interest, at any rate: 
if the Company don’t earn a dividend, they don’t pay it. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Couldn’t the City manage gas works as 
well as the Cochituate Water Works? A. No, sir; the conditions 
are very different. The Cochituate Water Board have not five 
hundred places to give away. 


The CHarrman. The Gas Company don’t have five hundred 
places to give away. 


Wirness. They have about five hundred men that they give 
employment to at the present time. 


Mr. JEwevtut. The Cochituate Water Board don’t manufacture 
the water. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) The bad management of the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works did not intimidate Cincinnati from undertaking to 
supply the citizens from works owned by the citizens? A. No, 
sir; they will have to learn wisdom from experience. 


Q. (By Mr. Hills.) If the City had the present works and 
employees, they would, have to pay only six per cent. interest, and 
would save four per cent. if they could make the gas as cheaply, 
wouldn’t they? A. Certainly; but that all rests upon the ques- 
tion whether they could or not. 


Mr. Jewett. They would have to pay six per cent., not neces- 
sarily on the $1,250,000, but on what they had to pay for the 
works. 


Mr. Hype. I should think the City ought to have them for 
$1,250,000; the rest the citizens have paid in. 
42 
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Mr. GreenouGH. We wont quarrel about the price, because we 
don’t propose to sell. 


@. (By Mr. Jewell.) A great deal has been said about the law 
of 1861. I should like to call your attention to that, and ask you 
whether an accurate statement in regard to that has been made 
here, and if not, what is the correct statement? A. It will take 
me a little time to tell, but it is important I should put the matter 
right. As I said before, the accuracy of our meters very early 
engaged my attention. I determined to have the best meters which 
we could possibly get. But, in order to judge of the accuracy of 
their measurement, it was necessary to have a standard measure of 
the cubic foot. None such existed; and it was not until the 
English law was passed that the English Government prepared a 
measure of the cubic foot. We had had our gas meters tested by 
a gas holder made by calculation, which we supposed to be an 
entirely accurate measure. Whether accurate or not, it was the 
measure of the Gas Company, and there was no other measure of 
the sort in New England ; and people were obliged to take the Boston 
Gas Light Company’s meters as accurate, because the Gas Light 
Company said they were accurate. Suppose we took an arithmetician 
to the test room of the Gas Light Company, and said: ‘* There is 
our gas holder; take its dimensions, and see whether it measures 
so-and-so” — very few men cared to make the calculation. So, as 
soon as it was possible to get the measure of the standard cubic 
foot, I imported one from England; I think it was the first one 
that came to this country. It was sent out by the English Govern- 
ment. On bringing that here, and testing our standard gas holder 
by it, we found that we were far more correct than we had any right 
to expect. I think the difference was two or three one-thousandths 
of afoot. It was some very small fraction of a foot. Having got 
that here, it at once established the fact, that the test to which we 
had been subjecting our meters, for the previous four or five years, 
‘ was anaccurate one. But that was not sufficient; we wanted some 
standard outside of ourselves, to which our meters could go, and 
be shown to be accurate; and in the fall of 1860, we petitioned the 
Legislature for a law. Our petition was referred to the Committee 
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on Manufactures. I appeared before them, and asked for the 
passage of a law. They said to me: ‘** Mr. Greenough, will you 
draw alaw? We don’t know anything about this matter; it is a 
subject about which we have no sort of knowledge whatever ; will 
you draw alaw?” I said, ‘‘ No, I will not draw a law. A law 
which may be perfectly acceptable to the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany might be very hard upon the small companies scattered 
throughout the State; and I will not draw a law without consulting 
the small companies.” ‘‘ Will you call a meeting of the gas com- 
panies, and consult with them?” ‘‘ Certainly I will, if you wish it.” 
The Committee expressed the wish, and I called a meeting of the 
various companies of the State, and stated to them what had been 
done by the Committee. They appointed a sub-committee, of 
which I was Chairman, to draw a law and present it to the Legis- 
lative Committee for their consideration. We drew a law and 
employed Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., to bring our case forward properly 
before the Committee. The law passed the Legislature with one 
or two trifling amendments, and is the law now in operation in the 
‘State. No unfair appliances whatever were used to secure the 
passage of that law. It has been asserted by the Chairman that 
** Mr. Greenough undertook to manipulate this Committee, as he 
did. He took them to Parker’s and feasted them with Parker 
House suppers, and carried them round the city in various ways, 
and entertained the Legislature and got them on his side.” Well, 
that is a pretty broad statement, considering that I never ‘‘ took 
' them to Parker’s,” never gave them ‘‘ Parker House suppers,” 
never ‘‘ carried them round the city in various ways.” I never 
*‘ entertained the Legislature,” and never ‘‘ got them on my side” 
by any personal appliances of my own. It is true that four or five 
of the gas managers who were here in town spending the night, 
invited some of their friends, six or eight in number, to the Parker 
House, and did give them a supper. If that corrupted the Legis- 
lature, I think they were more corruptible than any Legislature 
that ever sat in Massachusetts before, or, I hope, ever will again. 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) Were you with them? A. I was not with 
them. 
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@. Did you have anything to do with it? A. I had nothing to 
do with it. Of course I don’t want the gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee to understand that this law is all right because I say so, or that 
the motives of the gas companies, so far as appeared to me, were 
honorable to them. I do say, however, that the motives which 
actuated the gas companies in having that law passed were honor- 
able to themselves and just to the community; and to show that 
the impression which was made upon my own mind was made upon 
the mind of others, I will read a short note written by Mr. Dana, 
after the whole thing was over : — 


42 Court Street, March 22, 1861. 


Dear Sir: —I have taken the liberty to suggest certain amend- 
ments which I think are just to the consumer, and which I am sure, 
from the spirit that has governed the Gas Companies in this mat- 
ter, will be acceptable to them. I always regard my relations to a 
Legislative Committee as different from those in which I stand to 
the Court in the argument of points of law. If I doubt the pro- 
priety or justice of a proposed measure, I will not advocate it, and - 
what I think for the public good, it is my duty not to oppose. I 
can truly say that I think the Bill, with these amendments, is not 
only just to all, but embraces all the justice that I think is at pres- 
ent attainable. Let me volunteer the remark, that as often as I 
have appeared before Legislative Committees, I think I never knew 
an instance in which corporate bodies have made so favorable an 
impression for reasonableness and fairness, as has been made by 
the Gas Companies at this session. I have been much gratified at 
being able to represent a cause conducted in such a spirit. 

Yours truly, 


RICHARD H. DANA, Jr. 
W. W. Greenough, Esq. 


The CuHairman. Perhaps it will be as well, as I was connected 
with that matter, for me to make a plain and concise statement of 
the facts, as far as I know them. He is a little wrong in regard to 
his dates. In 1858, I wasa member of the Legislature. In think- 
ing over what I could do for the benefit of the citizens of Boston, 
the subject of the inspection of gas and gas meters occurred to me, 
and I presented it to the consideration of the Legislature. It was 
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referred to the Committee on Manufactures, of which Mr. Went- 
worth, of Lowell, was chairman. We went on for a number of 
weeks, and nothing was said to me by Mr. Wentworth about the 


- draft of a bill; but I think as late as March, and perhaps in April, 


he came to me and asked me if I could aid him in drafting.a bill. 
I told him I had but little information on that subject, and that, he 
being a lawyer, and practised in drawing bills; I relied upon him 
to draw a bill that should protect the citizens of the cities and 
towns where gas was consumed in regard to its quality and the 
correctness of. the meter measurement. Mr. Wentworth, I think, 
went to Mr. Greenough and asked him if he would assist him, or 
would draw a bill of that nature. He declined doing it, and he 
came to me subsequently and asked me what should be done upon 
the subject. I told him we had better let the thing go, and take it 
up the following year. In 1861, I brought the subject up before 
the Legislature again, and immediately the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany appeared before the Committee on Manufactures, of which 
Mr. Freeman Walker, of the Senate, was Chairman. The second 
day of the hearing, I think it was, the President of the Roxbury 
Gas Light Company came into the room where the Committee was 
in session, and stated to the Chairman that he was deputized as a 
Committee of one from a Convention of gas men then in session 
in the City of Boston, representing the gas companies of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and that he desired to present 
a bill of their own draft for the consideration of the Committee. 
Mr. Dexter F. Parker, of Worcester, was on that Committee, 
and he immediately turned to the Chairman, and said: ‘* Mr. 
Chairman, I have no objection to that,” and there was no objec- » 
tion made round the table. I simply remarked to the Chair- 
man then, that it appeared very strange that a Convention of 
gas men of the Commonwealth, held in Boston, should take it upon 
themselves to draw a law such as should be framed for the protec- 
tion of the citizens who were the consumers of gas taken from these 
corporations who supplied it in our various cities. The reply of 
the chairman was, that, as there had been no legislation on the 
subject, there were no precedents in this country, and he was will- 
ing to take anything of that nature from them, and the Committee 
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could act upon it as they saw fit. At that time, I presented what 
was then called ‘‘ the Citizens’ Bill,” for the consideration of the Leg- 
islature, and used my efforts to secureits passage. ‘The gas compa- 
nies, or the gas company of Boston, saw fit to employ Mr. Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., for he was then the highest representative lawyer in 
Boston belonging to the Republican party ; and the old Whig party 
' was not in very godd odor in Boston, and such a large proportion 
of the stockholders being of that party, I suppose they thought it 
better policy to employ Mr. Dana, rather than to take a lawyer 
from their own body, where they have quite a number. 


Mr. GreEnoucH. I beg your pardon. You said you would state 
facts ; now you are stating merely surmises. 


The Cuarrman. They are surmises based on the facts. I went 
before this Committee, and Mr. Dana appeared as counsel for the 
Gas Company. I was single-handed and alone in the whole mat- 
ter. The bill submitted by the Gas Company was not, in line and 
letter, passed by the Legislature ; but in substance it was. There 
was one section against which I entered my protest as ‘‘ infamous ” 
(that was the term I used), and that was the section which gave 
the right to a gas company to go into a house at any time and take 
away the meter, if there was any disagreement between the com- 
pany and the person they were supplying with gas. That section 
was altered in: such a way as to fix the-hours in which they should 
separate the meter from the pipes in your house or mine, or that of 
any other person. 

With reference to the matter of the entertainments that were 
given by the Boston Gas Light Company, and the gentleman asso- 
ciated with that Company as a Convention in the City of Boston, I 
had the statement direct from Mr. Stebbins, of Boston, who, I 
think, was a Representative that year, that he was going down 
West Street, one evening, and saw a large body of the Represen- 
tatives on their march down that street, with Mr. Greenough at 
the head, and that, being acquainted with a number of them, he 
asked the first one he overtook, where they were going: ‘* Down 
West Street, to the Gas Works, and then,” said he, ‘* we are going 
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to Parker’s for a supper,” —or dinner, it makes no odds which. 
There is the statement in regard to this supper, or dinner, that was 
given to members of the Legislature. That winter, Mr. Giles was 
sent to the Legislature, and he was exceedingly active in his move- 
ments about the House in regard to the action that the House might 
take in the enactment of that law, and there were other members 
in that House who were particularly strong in their advocacy of the 
passage of the bill that was presented to the Committee; and I 
was not able to get my ‘Citizens’ Bill” into the House; but I 
did get it into the Senate, where it was presented by a Senator 
from Plymouth County, who held in his hand, as he stated,— and 
I believe it was true, — petitions representing ninety-five millions 
of capital, and not a name upon the petition that was not that of 
an active business man in the City of Boston. | 

These are the facts in regard to the progress of this matter. To 
my knowledge, no person ever presented the subject of the inspec- 
tion of gas and gas meters to the consideration of the Legislature 
but my individual self. 


Mr. Greenovucn. Will you allow me to remark, that the state- 
ment that Mr. Wentworth consulted with me in regard to this bill 
is an entire mistake. I never saw it until it was presented to 
the House, when it was brought to my notice by a gentleman 
connected with a neighboring gas company, who asked me if I 
had seen the bill. 


The CHarrman. I omitted to mention that Mr. Wentworth did 
draw. a bill, and came to me with it in print. I think it em- 
braced six or eight lines. I said, ‘‘ This amounts to nothing.” 
*‘ Then,” said he, ‘*we must let it go over.” ‘That is the only 
bill I ever saw until the two bills were presented in 1861, the ~ 
one coming from these gas men, the other from myself. In 
April, 1861, the present bill passed the Legislature. The peti- 
tion went in at the very session when this bill was passed that is 
now a statute of the Commonwealth. That law is mainly, line and 
letter, the very bill that was drawn by these gas companies. I 
pointed out many objections to that bill, and entered my protest 
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against its passage, because it did not allow any person to inspect 
gas but the State Inspector, though he was authorized, if occasion 
required, to appoint a deputy to inspect the meters. The bill I 
drew is in print, and it can be compared at any time by the Com- 
mittee with the present bill. A fairer. bill was never presented to 
the consideration of a legislative body than that bill of mine 
was, both towards the citizens and the gas companies. It was a 
just and fair bill. 

Mr. Greenough stated to the Committee, that the Boston gas 
was a good average seventeen candle gas, and they put into the 
bill, that the standard should be fifteen candles. Mr. Greenough 
strenuously opposed that, and got it reduced to twelve. When he 
objected to the standard of fifteen candles, the Committee replied : 
‘¢ Why, you represented your gas as being an average of seventeen 
candles, and why should you object to the standard being fifteen?” 


Mr. GreenoucH. The answer to that is, that as far as Boston 
was concerned, it was of no consequence; but as the law was 
applicable to the whole State, and there were companies that could 
not afford to make gas as high as that, it was unjust to establish a 
standard that they could not come up to. 

My attention has been called to another point in the statement 
of the Chairman last spring. He says, — ‘* That law was log-rolled 
through the Legislature by the Boston Gas Company. ‘They went 
into convention with the other companies of the State, and passed 
that bill, which was drawn by his [ Mr. Greenough’s | father-in-law.” 
That refers to Mr. Curtis. Henever saw the bill, so far as I know, 
until it had passed the House. The bill, I think, was substantially 
written by me. ’ 


Q. (By Mr. Curtis.) By Dr. Hayes’s testimony, it appears that 
when he was employed by the Company, the illuminating power of 
your gas, by photometric tests, was from twenty-two to twenty- 
three candles. You have stated that the quality of your gas now 
is the same as then, and you state the illuminating power as seven- 
teen candles. Will you state how you reconcile these two state- 
ments? A. Well, we use the same material that we did then, and 
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we use it in substantially the same proportions. But the photo- 
meter which we used at that time was different from the one we use 
now; and to show what that was, I will read a short note from Dr. 
Storer, which he has written to me to-day. 


132 Tremont STREET, Dec. 19, 1866. 
W. W. GreenoucH, Esq., 

Drar Sir,— In reply to your inquiries concerning the value of 
the gas furnished by the Boston Gas Light Company to consum- 
ers during the period that I have held the position of consulting 
chemist to the Company, I would reply that I have inspected the 
gas daily, at the office in West Street since July, 1857,— making, 
on the average, some twenty-three or twenty-five observations for 
every month since that time. 

The gas has improved decidedly in quality since 1857. At the 
time when I first became connected with the Company, the gas was 
habitually tested, not with the Bunsen photometer, such as is em- 
ployed by other Gas Companies in Europe and this country, but by 
another instrument,— called by us the Ritchie-Hayes photometer. 
The results obtained by the instrument last named are not directly 
comparable with those afforded by the Bunsen photometer ;— they 
are always more favorable for the gas than the results obtained 
with Bunsen’s instrument. ; 

At my-request, the Ritchie-Hayes instrument was replaced in 
the winter of 1857-58 by a Bunsen photometer, imported from 
London. As tested by this Bunsen photometer, our gas measured 
sixteen or eighteen candles — against the twenty-odd candles which 
were then indicated by the Ritchie-Hayes instrument— and it has 
continued to measure as high as sixteen or eighteen candles from 
that time until the present. 

During the year 1866, the average candle power has been about 
nineteen. The gas has been better purified during the last two or 
three years than ever before. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRANK H. STORER. 
43 . 
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Q@. Dr. Hayes made another statement to the effect that it would 
be expedient and perfectly practicable to put pipes.underneath the 
sidewalks in the street. Howis that? A. Well, of course every- 
thing is practicable ; but all the pipes that we had under the side- 
walks we were obliged to take out, one after the other, until now 
we have no pipes, I think, under any sidewalk. In Boston, the 
custom has prevailed for many years of putting arches under the 
sidewalks, and then, of course, large mains could not be put in 
there, because, in case of breakage, the neighborhood of the houses 
would render them dangerous, and it would be very inconvenient 
to have them there. Besides, if you lay mains under the sidewalks, 
you have got to have two, one under each side of the street, so that 
it would add greatly to the expense of distribution. Of course, 
everything is practicable, if you will pay the money for it, but this 
would be very inconvenient and costly. 

Q. There is a provision in the present law that the Inspector 
shall not recommend meters. In your opinion, is that a proper 
provision, and why so? A. A most just provision, because the 
first condition with regard to an Inspector should be that he is 
eminently impartial; that he shall not take fees from this man or 
the other for commending this little invention or that; but that he 
should be paid a sufficient sum to make his services entirely impar- 
tial, so that everybody could appeal to him as a truthful person. 
He should not be subjected to the suspicion of taking money for 
certificates. : 

@. Have you or any other gas company, as far as you know, any 
objection to a customer furnishing his own meter, if he chooses, if 
itis stamped? A. No, sir; certainly not. 

@. And he may keep that meter at any temperature he pleases, 
or that he thinks is most beneficial to himself? A. Precisely. 

@. What information is there that a City Inspector could impart 
to the public that they cannot get from the State Inspector? A. I 
don’t know of any. 

@. Have you any objection to the City now having an Inspector 
of their own, to be paid by themselves, to make an examination 


and inspection of. your gas as many times a day as they choose? 
A, Not at all. 


2 : . 
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Q. And publishing the results in the papers? A. Not the 
slightest. : 

Q. There has been a good deal said about some of the companies 
in London making exclusively cannel gas, and other companies 
making Newcastle gas. Is there any line of demarcation between 
these two kinds of gas? A. I have nothing to add to the state- 
ment of Professor Rogers. He says: ‘* We talk about the distinc- 
tion between cannel gas and common gas; there is no precise line 
of demarcation to be drawn between them. There is an immense 
variety in common coal gas, and a very great variety in cannel gas. 
There is a gradation of one into the other.” | 

@. You have heard what has been said about an instrument or 
device called a “governor.” Are you acquainted with that? 
A. IT am. 

_ @. Have you one at your works? A. We have. 

Q. Do you know of any mechanical device which can equally and 
successfully regulate the pressure from gas holders concentrated 
about works at a distance of three or four miles from the point of 
distribution? .A. There is no such instrument, that I have ever seen ; 
and I don’t think one could be made. I don’t think it would be 
practicable to do it, so as to insure that every person should burn 
his gas at precisely the same pressure every hour of the night. 

@. I should like to ask you, what is the standing, among gas 
people and gas manufacturers, of Colonel Roome? and what is the 
value of his statements upon any point? A. I know no engineer 
in the country his superior or equal. No man has had so much 
experience as Colonel Roome. 

@. In respect to the construction of gas machinery, what is your 
opinion of the value of Mr. Starr’s opinion? A. He is well known 
among gas people as being the largest manufacturer of gas machinery 
in the United States. He has built many entire works by contract, 
and is a perfectly competent and trustworthy person. 

@. I should like to know whether you have previously known 
Mr. Salisbury, who has testified here, as an expert in gas matters? 
A. I never saw him until I saw him here, and never heard of him 
before. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Stackpole. 


Q@. Do you decline, or ag you not, to state to the Committee the 
cost of your gas here in Boston? A. I do decline, certainly. 

Q. On what grounds do you decline? A. Because I have no 
right to state it. 

Q. If you were losing money on your gas, should you also 
decline to state the cost? A. I think not. 

@. And, therefore, it is because you are making money on your 
gas that you decline? A. I have said that we were making money 
latterly, but did not make money in ’64 and ’65. 

Q. And it is for that reason you decline to state to the Commit- 
tee the amount you make? A. It is not customary for the seller 
of merchandise to tell the man who buys it what it cost him. 

Q. Being here as a witness, to give the Committee all the light 
you can, as a citizen of Boston, you decline to state the cost of 
your gas? A. Being here as a witness before the Committee, 
under cross-examination, I decline to state what the gas costs. 

Q. Or on direct examination? A. Or on direct examination. 

@. Colonel Roome had no objection to stating what his gas cost? 
A. Precisely. : 

@. Because he was losing money? A. He was losing money. 

@. And what is your motive in withholding from the Committee 
this knowledge? A. I don’t know that I can say any more on that — 
point than Ihave. I decline to state’ what the cost of the Com- 
pany’s gas is. I decline stating anything further about it. 


Mr. Hypr. This is hardly what the Committee expected. When 
the Committee commenced its sessions, I made this remark, that I 
supposed the Committee had no power to force the attendance of 
witnesses, nor to compel answers. Ihave since found that I was 
mistaken, and that the Committee have power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses. How far that power confers the right to compel 
answers, in accordance with the decision of the courts, that the 
eranting of a constitutional right carries with it all the powers 
necessary to make that right available, I will not consider here ; 
but I stated distinctly, at the outset, that I wished to have an 
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understanding upon the matter as to the questions that might be 
put, and the answering of them; and I think it was understood, at 
least the Committee were given to understand, that if the witnesses 
we produced were put upon the stand and allowed to be cross- 
examined by the opposite side, we should have the same privilege 
in regard to the witnesses put upon the stand by the other side. 
Of course, in a case like this, the party on the other side is the Gas 
Company. Their principal witness is the Agent. At the request of 
the Company, that Agent has been allowed to be withheld until 
the close of the hearing. The Gas Company have been allowed to 
put in everything they desired; and having put in all their other 
evidence, they now offer their Agent as their last witness; and 
when he is asked a pertinent question, which affects the City, the 
answer is declined. Now, the City of Boston does not stand in this 
case in the same position as that of a purchaser in regard to merchan- 
dise. ‘The City of Boston grants to the Gas Company a franchise, 
—an exclusive franchise,—amonopoly. That franchise or mo- 
nopoly granted by the City, — I mean, of course through the charter 
that comes from the Legislature,—is of very great value. I sup- 
pose the Gas Company would not like to have it taken away for 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars a year. Now, the City being 
engaged in investigating this matter, the Gas Company admitting 
the City’s right to investigate, by appearing here by its Agent and 
by counsel, and a pertinent question having been put, which is 
relevant to the hearing, having reference to the very question under 
investigation, whether the citizens are being fairly treated by this 
Company, which is receiving a franchise from the City worth fifty or 
a hundred thousand dollars a year for nothing, (or for what little 
may be saved by the reduction on the street lamps, as compared 
with other customers, ) — this pertinent question, I say, having been 
put, the agent of the Gas Company declines to answer, putting it 
upon the ground of right, while he admits that, if they were losing 
money, he would. have the right to answer. ‘They are, therefore, 
making money, and as that money is made out of the citizens of Bos- 
ton, as the Gas Company have consented to appear here, as the 
Gas Company have put in their evidence and cross-examined the 
witnesses for the City, it certainly is not courteous to: he Commit- 
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tee to refuse to answer the question. It certainly is not usual in a 
hearing, after a man has told all his own side, to refuse to tell the 
other, unless he puts it upon the ground that it criminates himself. 
As I have said, fearing that something of this kind might occur, I 
forestalled it, by stating distinctly, at the opening of the hearing, 
that I wished to understand whether all proper questions would be 
answered. Now, although neither Mr. Greenough nor his counsel 
assured us that every question we might ask would be answered, 
they did assure us, by acceding to that, or making no objection, 
and going on with the examination, that every reasonable question 
should be answered. I will admit, what Mr. Greenough states here, 
that the Gas Company can make gas cheaper than the City of Bos- 
ton can; I think any company can. Now, if the Gas Company is 
only charging a fair profit, and furnishing a proper quality of gas, 
and upon the quality of the gas we have had evidence, then the 
Gas Company have made out their case; if not, then the City 
have something to say about it. I think that is the way this mat- 
ter stands. I do not, of course, wish to press Mr. Greenough 
unreasonably, nor to do anything which should unreasonably affect 
his relations to the Company. But the Company have appeared 
here, and by appearing have conceded the right of the Committee 
to ask all reasonable questions. Of course, it was known from the 
first, that one of the most important questions would be, ‘* What 
does the gas cost the Company?” And we have left the question 
until now, because they said Mr. Greenough should take the stand, 
and should subrait to cross-examination in a reasonable manner. 


Mr. Srackxpote. I can hardly add anything, Mr. Chairman, to 
what the gentlemen on your right | Mr. Hyde] has said, because 
he has stated the points so clearly. I was about asking the Com- 
mittee when he spoke, whether they desired me to go on with this 
cross-examination, the witness declining, and persistently declining, 
to answer questions involving those facts which are the most per- 
tinent for the Committee to know. If he declines to answer 
those questions, I do not see that it can be of any avail to go on | 
with this examination, and I desire the judgment of the Committee 


upon that point. 


, i 
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Mr. Jewet.. I don’t think I ought to allow these statements 
made by the member of the Committee, Mr. Hyde, or the coun- 
sel for the City, to pass without remark. In the first place, I 
recollect perfectly well the statements to which Mr. Hyde has 
alluded, in reference to this hearing ; they were made, I believe, in 
some conversation which took place between him and myself. He 
said: ‘* We are going on with this hearing; we are going to call 
witnesses. We know perfectly well that we cannot compel attend- 
ance nor answers, but we shall go on with the examination, and 
you will get such people/to come here as you can ;” but nothing took 
place between us, (if it is to that conversation that the gentle- 
man refers,) which should bind us to allow Mr. Greenough, if he 
had the right to make statements which he thinks he ought not to 
make. I differ, Mr. Chairman, from the gentleman, in the remark 
that it would be proper for him to make the statement, even if we 
were making gas at aloss. The knowledge which he has of the 
details of making gas is his property, as Trustee of his Company. 


Mr. Srackxporte. I have not asked him for a single fact of that 
kind. I have simply asked him for the cost of his gas. 


Mr. Jewett. That is among the economies of his company, 
and he has no right to communicate it, in my judgment. I 
undertake to say that he would be very much in the wrong if he 
should, at this hearing, or any hearing, give the details of the 
economies of his corporation. I recollect perfectly well when an 
attempt was made, before a committee of the City Government, to 
fish out the economies of the Gas Light Company, by persons who 
wanted to open the streets of Boston, for the purpose of knowing 
whether their scheme was a money-making one or not. Why, 
they summoned Mr. Giles, and Mr. Greenough, by a Justice’s 
subpeena, before a committee of the City Government, to try to 
compel them to state the details of their manufacture, and the 
profits on their gas; and they stated, in a printed circular, 
addressed to the City Government, that they wanted to bring them 
here for that purpose; and although they didn’t say that, the 
truth was, they wanted to know whether they had a good operation 
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in hand. I say that Mr. Greenough would be unjust to his stock- 
holders and officers, and unjust to himself, if he came here and 
made known the details of his business, and when you ask him the 
naked question, ‘¢ What did your gas cost at a certain time?” you 
lay the foundation to ask as many more questions about the details 
as you please. | 


Mr. SNe ede Better wait till we ask them? 


Mr. Jewry. ‘Better stop on the threshold. We have shown 
by all the testimony, — Dr. Hayes himself says, —that gas cannot 
be made and sold at a profit, except at $2.50 a thousand ; and we 
have shown you that the average net that our gas produces is only 
about $2.51. Mr. Roome, a most excellent man and most skilful 
officer, has been here, and he tells you that the Boston Gas Light 
Company cannot make its dividends and sell gas at a less price than 
now; and if he don’t know, who does? 


Mr. Hyps. That is just the point. The Gas Company have 
appeared and given evidence as to what gas costs, and the counsel 
has argued that they have proved that the price charged in Boston 
is not unreasonable. This case is different from the one where he 
says the Gas Company were compelled to come here. He has come 
here voluntarily, and has been permitted to say whatever he pleased 
to the advantage of the Company, and argues that they have proved 
a point by inference. We ask for a specific answer to the 
question which they say is answered by drawing aninference. The 
counsel asks us to infer that their gas costs them about $2.50 per 
thousand; and yet the agent on the stand declines to give us 
the information, which he insists we shall draw as an inference. 
There is the inconsistency. 


Mr. Jewett. My opinion is not changed by this discussion. 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. William Gray was brought here 
by us, or came here himself, and was asked a general question on 
the subject of cotton manufacture, do you believe he would feel 
himself at liberty to go into the details of the economies of his 
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management? Do you suppose Mr. Little, the manager of the 
Pacific Mills, would come here and allow himself to give the details 
of the management of that company? Or that Mr. John Gardiner, 
of the Salisbury Company, would undertake to do it? Not at all. 
That is information which belongs to those officers, and it is held 
by them in trust for the use of their corporations ; and I say they 
would be derelict to their duty if they disclosed those facts, which 
might be used to their injury, — not in this hearing, but elsewhere. 
We have said already, — Mr. Greenough has told you, — that at 
$2.20 a thousand, gas is sold at a loss; and we. have shown that 
the average we receive is only $2.51 a thousand. It seems to me 
that we have given all the data we ought to be expected to give. 


Mr. StackpoLte. The Committee will at once see that I can 
present no case unless I am able to test the witnesses’ statements 
by cross-examination. The case is too plain for argument. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde). As I understood Mr. Jewell, your gas is 
sold to the citizens at $3.25, to the City at $2.50, and the average 


is $2.84. 


Mr. GreenoucH. No, not of those two sums. We manufac- 
ture a certain amount, which costs us so much per thousand cubic 
feet. For that, we get paid by the City $2.50 a thousand; we get 
paid by meter $3.25; and for the balance 9,8, we don’t get paid 
at all. 

@. I understood you to say, that the average price of your gas 
is $2.84? A. I said the average receipt for the gas consumed was 
$2.84. 

@. That includes the City and all? A. Yes, sir; but does not 
include losses by bad debts. 

@. Is not that charged to the cost? A. No, sir. This is the 
amount of gas sold. From this sum is to be deducted the sum lost 
by bad debts, and the discounts made to large consumers. Deduct 
the amount paid for taxes, thirty-three cents and a fraction, from 
$2.84 and you get the sum Mr. Jewell has given as our net 
receipts. 

ai 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you include the sum received for 
coke and coal tar in making up that amount? A. No; the coke 
and coal tar are not included. 

@. How many thousand tons do you sell in a year? A. The 
sales of coke vary very much from year to year. I think for the 
year 1865 the total sales of coke and coal tar amounted to about 
$70,000. 

@. What did you get a ton for coke? A. Idon’t remember, but 
I think $6 or $7 for that which we sold. 

@. In 1864, didn’t you charge as high as $8? A. I don’t recol- 
lect what we charged then. At one time we sold it as high as $8.50. 
I think that was in the fall of 1864. : 

@. You did sell as high as $9 at one time, didn’t you? A. I 
think for two or three weeks we did, — $9 delivered. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) You say that you get for your gas $2.51 
per thousand, and make a profit at that? A. At $2.51, with the 
addition of the coke and coal tar, we get a profit. 

@. How much was the stock’ of the Gas Company when first 
chartered? A. In 1828, I think it was $75,000. I am not sure 
about that. . 

@. How much is the chartered stock now? A. We have the 
right to issue two millions. The stock paid in is $1,250,000. 

@. What is the amount laid out for real estate and buildings? 
A. Our real estate stands upon our books, — including the land, I 
think, and the office which we occupy in West Street, — at about 
$700,000. I don’t remember exactly, but I have given all those 
figures to the Assessors. As I didn’t know that I should be asked 
that question, I did not bring them with me. They are in the City 
Hall. 

@. That includes all your holders? A. No, sir. They are ma- 
chinery. 


@. Then what has the machinery of the Company cost? A. That. 


I am unable to say. 
@. What have your holders cost, with the land they stand on? 
A. That I cannot tell you, because the land stands by itself. 
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Q. Have you given the land in that estimate? A. The land is 
in that estimate. . 

@. Now the buildings? A. It would be mere guess-work — I 
cannot tell you. 

@. How many holders have you? A. There are five. 

@. What did the Camden Street holder cost? A. About 
$125,000. 

Q. The West? A. It is all guess-work, it is so long since, and 
I have not the figures in my mind, but perhaps $60,000. 

@. The Federal Street? A. I should say about $75,000, — built 
in 1853; the North about $90,000; Hull Street about $30,000. 
The last is a small one. 

@. Have you included in the $700,000 the works on your land at 
the wharf? A. No. 

Q. What did they cost? A. I cannot tell you. I have no data 
to make an estimate upon. 

@. I suppose they have been taxed? A. They have been taxed. 

@. Haven’t you given in to the Assessors what they cost? A. 
No, sir; the Assessors made up their statement the best way they 
could. 

@. You have stated something about what it would cost the City 
to go ahead and build new works, and you must have been able to 
state that from your knowledge of what yours have cost, or else it 
cannot have any special weight. -d. There is one item upon the 
valuation of street mains and meters, which was taken from a 
statement which we furnished to the City Government. They were 
not taken at the valuation which they stood at on our books, but 
taken, as I under:tand, at what the Assessors estimated it would 
cost to put down the same works. There was an item of $525,000. 

Q. Should you say that for your buildings and machinery down 
there, aside from the gas holder, $300,000 was too high an esti- 
mate? A. No. 

@. Well, $500,000? A. They were valued for a series of years 
by the city at $600,000 ; and the estimate which they made up was 
the best estimate which they could, after consultation upon the 
facts, arrive at. I assisted them, with pleasure, to everything that 
I knew. 
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@. $600,000 is a fair sum, is it? A. I presume those figures 
would be about right. The amount of land is to come out. The 
custom of the Assessors is, I think, to take off so much a foot for 
our land. 

@. Should you think $600,000 would be fair, taking out the 
land? A. I should think $600,000 would be rather large. 

@. $500,000? A. I cannot answer precisely. 

@. Now, what is the valuation of the wharf property? A. 
$260,000. I don’t remember how that agrees with the cost. 

Q. Now, as to the amount of capital that it takes in coal? A. 
The company is obliged to buy about 50,000 tons of coal a year. 
Of course, the capital required for that depends upon the price of — 
that coal. Our coal cost, in the year which there has been so 
much discussion about (1865), $11.47 a ton, on the average. 

@. Then your capital stock for coal was half a million, in round 
numbers? A. Yes, sir. . 


Q. (By the Chairman.) What has it cost you this year? A. 
That I don’t know. 
Q@. Does it cost this year over $8.50? A. Oh, yes, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Now your street mains? A. You have 
got them there [on schedule of property of Gas Company]. Street 
mains and meters, $525,000. 

Q. That is not an over estimate? A. Oh, no. 

Q. Would it cost the city a million to put them in to-day? A. 
I should think it would. 

@). Have they cost the Company that? A. No; they have not 
cost the Company that. They were put in at lower prices of iron, 
labor, etc. 

@. I find here, ‘‘ Houses,” &c. What are they? A. Those are 
the real estates we purchased this year; those small tenements, of 
which they took the amount from last year’s estimate — $72,000 
I believe. 

@. Those were included by you in giving the real estate of the 
Company? A. No, sir. They were not upon the original state- 
ment. There was a second tax bill. You want to add $72,000 to 
the cost of the real estate. 
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@. Does the Company own any stocks as invested property? 
A. Not at all. It has no investment in anything else except its 
own property. 

@. I understand the Company has received from the stockholders 
$1,250,000. Has that all been paid in cash? A. Yes, sir. 

@. The rest of the property of the Company has been earned 
by the Company? <A. Has been earned by the Company, or is 
owing to the rise in real estate. 

@. How great is the debt of the Company? A. About $200,000. 

@. When did your connection with the Company commence? 
A. In 1852. 

@. From 1855 to 1865, were not the profits of the Gas Com- 
pany, after paying for the cost of the gas, I mean the cost of the 
coal, and the cost of extracting the gas, paying for their repairs 
and labor, and the usual wear and tear, but not paying for any 
increase of working mains, or any increase of their property, were 
not the profits of the Gas Company, after paying their current 
running expenses, equal to twenty-five per cent. upon their capital 
stock? A. I think not. Oh, no. 

Q. When you spoke, awhile ago, of obtaining a temporary loan 
to build a new gasometer, why was the word ‘‘ temporary ” used? 
A. Simply in relation to its being put into stock at some future 
day. mat 

‘. That is, it is to be paid for out of the surplus earnings, when 
made? A. No. | 

@. The others have been paid for so, have they not? A. No, 
the stockholders have been called upon to pay for them by calling 
in new stock. 

@. If I understand it, the stock of the Company paid in is 
$1,250,000? A. Yes. 

Q. The debt of the Company to-day is about $200,000? 
me Yes. . 

@. And the property of the Company is about three millions? 
A. Well, I shouldn’t want to say that. 

@. Should you want to say it was less than three millions? 
A. I shouldn’t want to make any statement about it, to be consid- 
ered minutely accurate. 
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@. In round numbers? A. I shouldn’t want to say it was worth 
three millions of dollars. : 
Q@. The cost, I mean? A. No, I should hardly think it could 

have cost as much as that. 

@. How much has been the rise of real estate to the Company? 
A. That I never have calculated. 

@. How much should you think? A. The rise has been so very 
unequal that I don’t think I ought to make an estimate upon it. 
For instance, that first land which we bought at three-eighths of a 
dollar, is worth at least $2.50 a foot, while other land that we 
gave $1.50 for may be worth the same price; and for other land 
we gave as much as it is worth now. Taking the whole of the 
real estate that we own, I couldn’t make a guess now, and I don’t 
want to guess in answering such a question as that. 

@. Should you be willing to say that the Gas Company have, in 
all these ten years. been making twenty-five per cent. profit? A. I 
have no recollection, any year, of making twenty-five per cent. 

@. Should you be willing to state that they didn’t make twenty per 
cent.? A. It is quite possible we may have made 20 per cent. the 
year before we reduced our price, but I have no definite recollec- 
tion of the amount of profits any year. 

@. I understand that there was one year in which you were 
obliged to pay your dividends out of your surplus earnings? A. Yes. 

@. Did you absorb all your surplus earnings? A. We did not, 

@. Do you still hold surplus earnings? A. Yes. 

(). To what amount? A. We have no surplus earnings now in 
cash. Our surplus is about $200,000. 

@. Then the surplus and debt just about offset each other ? 
A. Deducting the debt; the surplus is more than that. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Should you be willing to show the Com- 
mittee your net earnings from your books for ten consecutive 
years? .A. With the consent of my Directors, I should. 


Q. ( By Mr. Hyde.) Then, if I understand you, the surplus of 
the Company above its debt is to-day $200,000, in round numbers? 
A. Yes: invested in plant. 
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@. From what, then, did you pay those dividends? A. At that 
time, we had a surplus of money. 

-Q. The question I asked was this — If you exhausted that surplus 
in paying those dividends? A. I said, no. At that time, we had, 


I think, money enough from our surplus to pay the dividends. Of 


course, when money is in hand, it may be either considered as sur- 
plus, or as cash to be used for the purposes of the corporation. 

Q. But you stated that you did not pay your dividends out of 
your earnings, but out of your surplus. Now, I ask, in what form 
was that surplus? A. It was in money. 

Q. Did you exhaust the money in paying those dividends? A. I 
should think not, at that time. 

@. What has been done with that balance since? A. Of course 
the whole surplus of profits, as it stood upon the books at that time, 
has been invested in property ; and if we have on hand at any time 
any amount of money, that may be considered our surplus, either 
as money or as property, may it not? We paid those dividends 
from money we had on hand. Of course, we had a surplus after 
paying them, but then that surplus was either in money or property ; 
you may consider it either you please. 

@. What I wanted to get at was, not what we might consider, but 
a matter of fact. You said you paid dividends from your surplus, 
and did not exhaust the surplus. A. No, sir; we did not. 

Q. I am taiking about money, simply. A. If you ask me 
whether, at the various times when we paid our dividends, we had 
any more money on hand than we paid for those dividends, I 


‘cannot tell you. 


@. Then how can you tell whether you are paying your dividends 
out of your surplus or earnings, if you cannot tell whether you 
exhausted your surplus, by paying the dividends? A. Precisely 
in the same way I have said; you may consider your money on 
hand part of your property or surplus. 

@. You have used the expression, that you did not earn money 
enough to pay dividends, but paid them out of the surplus. That 
is, you had a cash surplus, out of which you paid the dividends. 
Now, LI askif that dividend exhausted that cash surplus? A. That 
I cannot answer. 
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@. Supposing you should not earn a dividend this year, what 
should you do? A. I can’t say what we should do. 

Q. Have you enough money to pay a ten per cent. dividend? 
A. I shouldn’t think we had. I can’t say whether we should or 
should not pay a dividend until the time comes. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Would there be any cash surplus to fall 
back upon? A. Of course, our surplus, whatever it is, is a perma- 
nent investment; the property is there. I see what your point is; 
you want to get at precisely this: If we paid $25,000 in dividends, 
did we have $26,000 on hand when we did it; and if so, what 
became of the other thousand dollars. That I have no recollection 
about. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) You know the dividend was paid in one 
way or the other. If you paid it out of the surplus,—I 
don’t mean the surplus invested in machinery, or real estate, 
or coal, or anything which constitutes the working of the 
company, but what we understand as surplus capital, that is, 
a reserved fund to meet losses, or pay unexpected bills, or pay 
dividends, if dividends are not earned,— what is usually under- . 
stood in corporations and among capitalists as surplus,—I 
ask, whether you exhausted your surplus in paying that divi- 
dend? A. I think I answered that before,—that we did not 
exhaust our surplus. I think we are differing in terms rather 
than in reality. I leave it where I did. I have nothing to add to 
that. I have answered the question. You asked me whether I 
paid that money from our surplus; I answered that I did. You 
asked whether I paid it in cash; I answered that I did. Then you 
asked me if I had any surplus on hand after that was paid, and I 
say to you, I can’t tell whether I did or not. 

@. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, whether or not upon 
the books of the Gas Company there stands to-day any surplus of 
cash or money invested outside in stocks, say in Western Railroad 
stocks, or City or United States bonds? A. I answered, that 
everything we have is invested in the property of the company. 
We own no vessels, no mines, no stocks, nothing but the property 
of the Gas Light Company in Boston. 
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Q. Then, to get at the point, I understand that the surplus that 
has accrued to the Company, after paying their running expenses, 
and their dividend of ten per cent., whether earned that year or 
not, has been turned over to the Company, and invested in the 
increase of their works? A. There is a charge to depreciation 
account also. 

Q. Over and above the depreciation account? A. Yes; every- 
thing over and above that has gone into this plant. 

Q. Forms part of this $200,000 of which you spoke? A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if I understand it, the whole thing resolves itself into 
this: That the Boston Gas Light Company, commencing with 
$75,000 as cash paid in, has increased its capital, as cash paid in, 
to the amount of $1,250,000; that on this stock, which has from 
time to time represented the Company, a dividend has been paid of 
ten per cent. ; that in addition to that ten per cent. there has been 
acquired a surplus, which has been invested in works; and that 
surplus, so invested in works, over and above the depreciation 
account, is equal to two millions of dollars? 


Witness. Well, that is not the way I put it. 


Mr. Hype. That is the way the figures put it. Therefore, the 
citizens of Boston have paid for their gas, as a matter of fact, the 
cost of manufacture and distribution, wear and tear, the deprecia- 
tion account, the expenses of the offices, all the running and cur- 
rent expenses of the Company, and, in addition to that, have paid 
a sum equal to two millions of dollars. In other words, the citizens 
of Boston have already paid enough to the Gas Company, over 
and above its ten per cent. dividends, to erect their own gas works. 


Mr. Curtis. I don’t see it, and I don’t understand that you are 
testifying. 

Mr. Stackxpote. The figures show it pretty plainly, and they 
don’t lie. 

Mr. Hype. And these are the statements, given with reluctance, 

of the Agent of the Company, and not furnished from the books ; 


and if they are wrong in any respect, we should be most happy to 
45 
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have a correct statement furnished from their books, and we will 
take it, if it reduces this amount to any extent. 


Wirness. We will take that point into consideration. 


Mr. Curtis. I suppose, if that were true, that is not the ques- 
tion we are considering. The question is whether the city could 
go to work and make gas cheaper than we can. 


Mr. Srackpotr. The question is, whether in ten years, the. 
citizens of Boston are to pay for another set of gas works. 


Mr. Hyper. The question is, whether we are not paying all the 
expenses of the Company, and for all the increases of the works. 


Mr. Curtis. Not now. 
- Mr. Hype. Who is to pay for the increase of the works? 


Mr. Curtis. Whoever will be called upon to pay, at the end of 
five years, the $500,000, or take stock. 


Mr. Hypr. As a matter of fact, every dollar which was put in 
at first is represented by three dollars as value. Now, you have 
increased from one to three, and you simply divide your profits. 


Mr. Curtis. The value of the stock in the market shows pre- 
cisely its worth. 


Mr. Hypr. No, it don’t; for the citizens don’t know what the 
property is worth. 


Mr. Curtis. The City taxes the property for more than it is 
worth in the market, and the City taxes it at exactly $800.000. 
The stock sells for $750. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You stated, I believe, that you made 
no stock dividends? A. I did. 
~@. In 1864 you increased your capital stock? A. We did. 
Q. How much? <A. $250,000. 
@. And the old stockholders were allowed to take one new share 
to how many old? A. One new to four old. 
Q. At par? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. The stock was then selling at eight hundred or nine hundred 
dollars? A. Formerly about eight hundred dollars. I forget now 
what it was at that time. 

@. And rights of the old stockholders to take that stock sold at 
something like sixty or seventy dollars? A. I think they did. 

Q. They received, that year, ten per cent.? A. Yes, sir. 

@. If they saw fit, then, they could go into the market and sell 
_ their rights for sixty or seventy dollars, so that it really amounted 
to a dividend of eighteen per cent.? A. They got, of course, their 
ten per cent., and those who sold their rights of course got what 
profit they made on them. 


Q. (By Mr. Hyde.) Here is astatement to this effect: that you 
lost money by selling gas to the City at the prices charged. Now, 
I understand that the price which the City pays for its gas is 
$2.50. Does that include the Government tax. A. Yes, sir; 
out of that we pay the Government tax. 

@. Then what the company receives for the gas furnished to the 
City is $2.25? A. At present it is; $2.20 last year. 

@. Now from that $2.25 there is to be deducted thirty-three and 
one-third cents? A. No, sir; the thirty-three and one-third cents 
were the aggregate of all our taxes, State, City, and United States. 
It was spread over the aggregate amount of gas. Of course, that 
tax was not paid upon the gas unaccounted for, it was paid on the 
gas burned at the works, sold by meter, and burned in the city 
lamps. 

@. Then I understand that at $2.84 the company made a profit, 
and at $2.20 they made a loss. A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do I understand the company to say that at $2.50 they made 
aloss? A. I have said distinctly that at $2.51 there is no loss. 


Mr. Jewett. We say we didn’t make a dividend in 1865; we 
don’t say we made a loss. 


Wirness. With the sales of coke and coal tar, we made a profit. 
Q. Then all between $2.84 and $2.50 is profit. A. Not exactly. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) You have stated that you made a profit, 
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including the coke and coal tar; didn’t you make a profit, exclud- 
ing them? A. No, sir, not in 1865. 

@. Didn’t you make a profit, excluding the coke and coal tar, 
from 1860 to ’64? A. That I can’t tell you; I can’t recollect 
about that. 


Q. (By Mr. Stackpole.) You read us some extracts from this 
paper [ Report of Committee on the Philadelphia Gas Works]. Will 
you please read that paragraph? A. I will see what itis. Per- 
haps it is more appropriate for you to read than me. [ Reading. ] 
‘“' The loss admitted by the Cashier in his annual report on the 
operations of 1865 being $158,783.61, the only year since the exist- 
ence of the works when they proved to be a losing concern, al- 
though they were getting enormous profits; and this, too, while 
every other establishment of a like kind was making money and 
paying dividends.” Very good. I makeno objection to that. 


Q@. (By Mr. Hyde.) Do I understand you still to decline to 
answer the question in regard to the cost of your gas? A. I do. 


Mr. Hype. Then the Committee stand in just this position: 
They are here in behalf of the City, having granted the Gas Com- 
pany a hearing at their request, for the purpose of making a report 
to the citizens whether or not they have been fairly dealt with by 
the Gas Company in the matter of the supply of the city with gas. 
I don’t know that any of the Committee have any desire for private 
information, in any manner or form, — certainly I have not. We 
have no desire to pry into the affairs of the Company, but simply 
to ascertain what the citizens are paying for the gas, and the 
quality furnished. These are the two questions for our consider- 
ation. Upon the quality of the gas, evidence has gone in to the 
fullest extent ; the Company have been allowed to show everything 
in their favor. Upon the cost of the gas, the Company have been 
allowed to furnish everything, and their counsel have called upon 
the Committee to draw an inference as to what it costs, and then, 
when the direct question comes, the Company decline to answer, 
and thereby seek to prevent the Committee from making a report 
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to the citizens upon the very matter that they were directed to 


investigate ; that is, the expediency of the City’s taking action in 
regard to gas. The Company appeared here in order that they 
might not be injured, and because they wished to show that they 
were dealing fairly with the City; but when asked to demonstrate 
that they are dealing fairly by showing the relation of the price 
which they ask to the cost price, they decline to answer. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee 
adjourn. 


Tue CuHarrmMan. I wish you would withdraw that motion for a 
moment, for I desire to ask Mr. Greenough a few questions in 
regard to some matters on which his information will be of value 
to the Committee, he being so conversant with the price of coal, 
and all the details of gas manufacture. | 


Mr. Hypr. Certainly, sir. 


Q. (By the Chairman.) Mr. Greenough, what does Pictou coal 
cost per ton, at the present time? A. $2.25, in gold, at Pictou. 

@. What in currency, laid down here? A. That I cannot state. 
Then comes the duty of $1.25 in gold. 

@. How many feet of gas will a ton of Pictou coal produce? 
A. Three and one-fourth feet to the pound. It will make more 
under high heats, but that is the ordinary yield. 

@. How many thousand feet will a ton of Albert coal make? 
A. About six and one-half, or seven feet to the pound. 

@. What is the number of feet of gas you obtain from a mix- 
ture of Pictou and Albert coal, assuming that twenty-five per cent. 
of Albert coal is used in the mixture? A. We get about four feet 
to the pound from our mixture. 

@. How much of the Albert is used? A. Ten per cent.; seven 
and one-half to ten per cent. 

@. How much coke do you obtain from a ton of Pictou coal? 
A. Pictou coal contains about sixty-five per cent. of fixed carbon. 
Sixty-five per cent. of 2,240 pounds would give you the coke. 

@. How many gallons of coal tar do you get from a ton of the 
same coal? A. I think we get from about eight to ten gallons. 
We get less coal tar than anybody else from our coal. 
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@. What do you get a gallon? A. That sells at $2.50 a barrel © 
—thirty-two gallons to a barrel. 

@. How much coke and coal tar do you get from a ton of Pic- 
tou and Albert coal, assuming that ten per cent. of Albert is mixed 
with the Pictou? A. I cannot answer that question exactly, and 
the reason of it is this: that we have one very large tank into 
which the coal tar passes, from which it is pumped as wanted, so 
that we don’t know the stock on hand at any given time. 

@. How much coke? A. We get less coke from the mixture. 
Albert makes little or no coke. We should get about sixty per 
cent. I should say, in round numbers, of coke. 

@. In the manufacture of a thousand feet of gas, how much 
does the cost of yard labor add to the cost of the gas? A. That 
I cannot answer without reflection. 

@. How much is the additional cost for superintendence and 
office expenses? A. That I cannot answer without examination. 

(. How much do the repairs add to the cost of a thousand cubic 
feet of gas? A. Well, sir, it depends very much upon the condi- 
tion of your works. They vary from twenty to fifty cents a 
thousand feet. In fact, they may vary from sixteen to sixty. 

Q. What is the cost of the lime necessary to purify a thousand 
cubic feet of gas? A. Mr. Roome stated it at three cents and a 
fraction. Our purification does not cost so much as his, I think. 
I should say, about three cents, or a little less. 

@. How many years has the present Gas Light Company held 
the charter? A. It came into their hands in 1836. They were 
the third party who had it. 

@. They bought out an old failed company? A. Yes; Mr. 
Robinson bought out Cyrus Alger, who had the charter. 

Q. If the Company were allowed to continue to supply the City 
and citizens with illuminating gas, would they be willing to stipu- 
late that the City shall appoint two Directors in the Company, and 
that whenever their profits exceed seven per cent. on the capital 
invested in the works, the excess shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the Overseers of the Poor of the city, and expended for the support 
and comfort of the poor? A. Well, sir, that of course is a ques- 
tion which I have no power to answer. It would have to be sub- 
mitted to our Directors. 
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Q. Will you submit that question to the Directors? A. I will, 
sir, if you like. 

@. How often do you collect your bills? -A. From private con- 
sumers, we say once a quarter; from a certain class of consumers, 
once a month; others, once a wéek, according to the nature of the 
business. In New York, they collect all bills monthly or weekly. 

@. You thereby gain nine months’ interest on the first quarter, 
six months’ on the second, and three months’ on the third? A. It 
is nine months to the end of the year, certainly, but as all our 
business is for cash, it is as broad as it is long. 

@. How often do you make your dividends? A. Quarterly. 

Q. What is the actual cost of a thousand cubic feet of gas, as 
delivered by the Company to-day to the citizens for consumption? 
A. That is the question which I have declined to answer. 


[The public sessions of the Committee here ended. ] 
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ESTIMATE OF COST OF GAS WORKS AND GAS. 


To the Hon. Nathaniel C. Nash, Chairman of the Joint Special 


Committee on Gas: 


Specifications and estimated cost of Gas Works, to be built upon 
the most approved plan, of the best materials, and in the most 
thorough manner, capable of manufacturing and distributing to 
the city and citizens of Boston two millions of cubic feet of illu- 


minating gas every twenty-four hours : — 


Brick retort house 600 X 65 feet, wall 20 feet high, of an aver- 
age thickness of 14 inches, the foundation to be of stone, 3 feet 
thick, and 34 feet deep, capped with granite 10 X 16 inches face 
on front side. The frame of the moot to be of iron, covered with 


slate : : 
140 benches of retort five retorts in each bench, 
hydraulic main stand and bridge pipes, condensers 
and washer complete . ; A : : : 
Brick purifying house, including engine, boiler, ex- 
hauster room and repair shop 160 X 70 feet; cellar 130 
xX 70 feet, 8 feet deep; eight dry lime purifiers, to 
contain 400 superficial feet each, capable of purifying 
three millions of feet of gas every twenty-four hours, 
centre-valves, governor, connecting pipes, and all neces- 
sary valves . . 
Engine, boiler and ee 


Amount carried forward, 
46 


$60,000 


100,000 


$35,000 
2,500 


$197,500 
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Amount brought forward, 

Five gas holder tanks, each 102 feet diameter ; 23 feet 
deep; walls of brick, 28 inches thick at bottom and 16 
at top, capped with granite 8 inches thick, including 
inlet and outlet pipes, $13,500 each : 

Five telescope gas holders, 100 feet diameter, each in 
two sections, each section 22 feet deep; to weigh 85 
tons each ; 425 tons, at $300 : - 

Supporting columns, girders, chains, pulleys and 
counter weights, 100 tons for each gas holder, in all 
500 tons, $90 

Three coal sheds of et 500 xX 70 Re 16 feet 
high, capable of holding 10,000 tons each . 

Office and station-meter room of brick, 60 x 30, 
two stories . : : : : 

Station meter, rated to measure 2 500 000 feet of gas 
every twenty four hours ; : > 

Sixty miles of street mains, number of feet of each 
size as follows : — 


3,000 feet of 40 inch @ $12.00. $36,000 
15,000 “ 24 | 6.75. 101,250 
10.000 paste d.6 mise Saud SCs 46,000 
20.000. 2 a10sy eG) 2-hRe 51,600 
20,000 “« 8 * © 9.00. 40,000 
BU000 en. 6. ese tuts 75,000 

HOO 000.) 86 fo) cd. Hee. oat Oe 100,000 
DBtROO uy cctiy un Buca ef AD, 74,100 
16,000 meters : , 200,000 
16,000 supplies .  . 85,000 


Engineering 


To meet any contingent expenses that 
may be incurred, add 10 per cent. 


The cost of putting down pipe and all necessary 
crosses, I’s, turns, and drip boxes, is included in the 
above estimated cost of pipe. 


$197,500 


67,500 


127,500 


45,000 
21,000 
8,500 


8,000 


808,950 
12,000 


$1,290,950 


129,095 


$1,420,045 
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Estimated cost of gas per one thousand cubic feet, 
made in works manufacturing and distributing one 
million cubic feet every twenty-four hours on the 
average, from a mixture of 9, of Pictou and +4 Al- 
bert coal, costing $9.50 per ton, and producing four 
feet to the pound — tax not included : 

ipoal: *); : : ; : i ok BALT 


Lime . : : , 2 ; : 3 
Labor . ; : ? : ; : 22 
Repairs . : : ; : : : 10 
Interest, allowing a capital of $1,750,000 28 
Salaries and office expenses. : : 8 
Loss from leakage and condensing . : 15 
$1.93 

Deduct value of coke and tar. ‘ 30 
$1.63 


The above estimates are based upon the present high prices of 
labor and materials, and the location of the works on solid ground, 
not exceeding three thousand feet distant from Washington or Tre- 
mont Street. For any additional distance not exceeding twenty- 
five hundred feet, the cost of main pipe laid will be $12 per foot, 
and for any greater distance, $15. 

To meet any demand growing out of an increased consumption of 
gas, the estimate is for purifiers and station meter one-third larger, 
than at present are required. 

Should the consumption increase to over two millions of feet 
every twenty-four hours, another gas holder will be required of the 
Same capacity as those above estimated. 

From six to eight acres of land will be required for the works, 
but no location having been selected and no price fixed, no estimate 
of the cost is here made. 

Should it be found best to inclose the gas holders in circular brick 
buildings instead of supporting them with the columns estimated, 
five thousand dollars will be added to the cost of each. 


GARDNER WARREN. 
Boston, Dec. 26, 1866. 
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OPINION OF THE CONSULTING PHYSICIANS. 


To the Hon. Nath’l C. Nash, Chairman of a Special Committee of 
the Common Council: 


Sir, — The Consulting Physicians, to whom you have addressed 
the following inquiries, viz. :— 

‘¢ Whether, in their judgment, gas works of the magnitude of 
the Boston Gas Light Company, located within the city, endanger 
the health and well being of the citizens living at the north part of 
the city ; and whether, as a sanitary measure, the manufacture of 
illuminating gas, made from bituminous coal, should not be pro- 
hibited within the city limits,” make the following 


REPLY : 


It is true that the manufacture of noxious or deleterious gases 
or vapors is more or less unfavorable to the health and comfort of 
those exposed to their influence. But the degree of injury pro- 
duced by such influences, which vary greatly in different kinds of 
manufactures, can only be measured by an observation of the 
practical results in each case. 

The Consulting Physicians, in common with other sanitarians of 
the present time, hold in substance the following opinions, in 
regard to such manufacturing and industrial establishments, and 
the propriety of their being located in the midst or on the borders 
of centres of population. 

They are frequently inconvenient, and sometimes unhealthy to 
the neighborhood. ‘The odors they give off, the vapors or smoke 
they emit, may render the surrounding space, within a certain 
radius, very disagreeable or even unfit for habitation, giving 
legitimate cause for complaint, and justly calling for measures for 
prevention. 

Such establishments are divided into three classes, according to 
the degree in which they are dangerous, insalubrious or incon- 
venient. 

In the first class are those that must be kept at a distance from 
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private habitations, but need not be prohibited in the outskirts 
of a town, such as establishments for the calcination of bones, the 
manufacture of mineral acids, animal charcoal and Prussian blue, 
where the smoke and gases are not consumed ; so of poudrette and 
many others. 

In the second class are those which do not rigorously require 
their being kept at a distance from habitations, but the erection of 
which should not be allowed until assurance has been obtained that 
the operations proposed to be carried on in them are so executed 
as not to prove a nuisance or damage to the neighborhood. 

In the third class are those which may remain without incon- 
venience near dwellings, but which should be subject to the surveil- 
lance of the Board of Health. 

Gas works and gasometers are among the factories of the second 
class. 

The immense furnaces indispensable for the manufacture of a 
product essentially inflammable, as gas, necessarily incur danger 
by fire; at the same time that they produce a considerable amount 
of smoke and odorous gas, offensive to the neighbors. The 
danger of the bursting of the gasometer has been much exagger- 
ated : indeed, when filled with gas, it is considered impossible ; and 
an explosion can only occur when a small quantity of gas escapes 
from any cause, into a close apartment, and it is the mixture of 
this and common air, which on contact with a light is so frequently 
the cause of such an occurrence. 

The disposal of the residues furnished by the products of conden- 
sation and purifying, viz. : coal tar, and the odors communicated by 
it to the washing waters, and in the water of the meters, in union 
with another disagreeable product, sulphuretted hydrogen, is of 
ereat importance. These should not be allowed to enter the drain 
or to be discharged into the docks or water courses.* 

In applying the principles above briefly adverted to, to the case 
presented for their consideration, the Consulting Physicians express 
the opinion that the manufacture of gas by the Boston Gas Light 


* See laws regarding noxious trades, &c., in France, as reported by Dr. 
Waldo Lewis to the English General Board of Health. 
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Company is not insalubrious to such an extent as to ‘‘ endanger the 
health and well-being of the citizens, living at the north part of the 
city.” They think that some improvement could be made in the 
works, not absolutely required perhaps, but which would tend to 
remove any existing offensiveness. 

The Physicians, in reply to the second inquiry recommend 
that, as the quantity of gas required for use may become ex- 
ceedingly great in the future with the increase of population, all 
gas manufactories erected hereafter shall be located at a distance 
from the habitations of the citizens. 

This answer to your communication is of necessity very brief, 
the time afforded us for the consideration of so important an in- 
terest, involving the necessity of visiting and examining the works 
in Commercial Street, being too short to admit of a more full in- 
vestigation. 

We remain, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
JOHN JEFFRIES, 
HENRY G. CLARK, 
WINSLOW LEWIS, 
D. HUMPHRYS STORER. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1866. 
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OPINION OF THE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


CITY PHYSICIAN'S OFFICE, 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1866. 


N. C. Nasu, Esq., 
Chairman Committee on Gas Company. 


Dear Sir, —In reply to your inquiry whether, in my opinion, 
gas works, on the scale of those now operated by the Boston Gas 
Light Company, are detrimental to the health of the neighborhood 
where they are located, I would respectfully reply, that in addition 
to the usual annoyances and deleterious matters which are gener- 
ated in the workings of any great manufacturing establishment, we 
have in this case the substance manufactured, itself a gas which 
when brought in contact with the lungs is a deadly poison. I am 
perfectly aware that all the precaution possible is taken to prevent 
the escape of the gas, but in spite of this, there are occasions 
when the odor is perceptible, and its presence the cause of great 
annoyance, if not of actual danger to susceptible individuals. 
With regard to your question, whether I would be willing to occupy 
a house in the immediate vicinity of such works, I most unhesi- 
tatingly reply in the negative. 1 would on no consideration vol- 
untarily subject myself or my family to the chance of inhaling 
or being annoyed by the smell of this gas. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM READ, M.D., 
City Physician. 


FIRST HEARING. 


Fripay, April 13, 1866.* 


TuHE Special Committee of the City Government, appointed to 
consider the matter of the inspection of gas and gas meters, held — 
a meeting at the City Hall on Friday afternoon, April 13th, all the 
members of the Committee being present. George Putnam, Jr., 
Esq., appeared for the East Boston and South Boston Gas Light 
Companies. 

After some discussion in reference to the course to be adopted 
in considering the several questions referred to the committee, 
which resulted in the conclusion that the present hearing should 
be confined to the matter of the inspectorship, leaving the question 
of the manufacture of gas by the city to be considered and fully 
investigated at a later period, Alderman Nash, (Chairman of the 
Committee,) at the request of Mr. Hyde, of the Council, stated the 
objections to the present law, which was passed in 1861. He said: 

** It will be necessary for me to go back to the beginning of my 
own action in this matter, to make it intelligible to you. 

**In 1858, I was a member of the Legislature, and I introduced 


* When the hearings before the Committee were resumed in November, 
the Committee intended to cover again the ground which was gone over 
in the spring, and they commenced printing the evidence as the hearings 
proceeded; but want of time and the abrupt termination of the hearings 
prevented the reconsideration of that portion of the matter. The Com. 
mittee, also, to save space, omitted the remarks of counsel, but after the 
evidence was about half printed they voted to publish the entire proceed- 
ings. Hence the evidence and statements at the two hearings in the 
spring, and the opening statements at the first meeting in November, are 
now added in the only form possible — as an appendix. 
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this subject for legislation. It was referred to the Committee ou 
Manufactures, of which I think Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, was 
Chairman. No action was taken upon it for some time after it was 
introduced, but at length the Committee took it up, and Mr. Went- 
worth came to me and said —‘ There has never been any legisla- 
tion upon this subject, and I don’t know how to begin a bill.’ He 
asked me if I had any knowledge or information in regard to the 
matter that would enable me to draw a bill. I told him that I 
relied upon him, as a lawyer, to draw such a bill as would protect 
the citizens in their rights upon this matter, as it was a thing of 
great importance to them, because it involved millions of dollars a 
year in the Commonwealth. At last he came to me with a bill, I 
believe, of just six lines — as inadequate a bill as could be. I said, 
‘This will never answer in the world.’ It was then approaching 
spring, and we decided that we would let the thing have the go-by 
that season, and make investigations.upon the subject during the 
summer, and be prepared the following year to present the subject 
again, if we saw fit. After the adjournment of the Legislature, I 
interested myself in the subject, and obtained information from the 
legislation of England upon it.” 

Mr. Hypr. How was gas inspected prior to the passage of this 
bill? 

Mr. Nasu. There was no inspection at all. There was great 
complaint by the citizens in regard to the gas bills and the quality 
of the gas. ‘There were constant complaints, as every one knows, 
and therefore I took that subject up, as one that I might interest 
myself in, as a representative of Ward 10 that year. 

In the year 1861, I drew and presented this bill, [‘* An Act for 
the Inspection of Gas Meters,” &c.] ILinterested myself in it, not 
as a member of the House that year, but simply as a citizen, with 
no interest in it other than I take in the general protection of the 
community in such a matter; and as I had prepared that bill, I 
appeared before the Committee on Manufactures, of which Mr. 
Freeman Walker, brother of Amasa Walker, was Chairman that 
year. At the second hearing that the Committee had, I think, the 
President of the Roxbury Gas Company came before them, and 
asked that they might be allowed to present a bill, for the consider- 
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ation of the Committee, as the Gas Companies ‘of the Common- 
wealth were then in convention in the city. I would state, that the 
day before, Mr. Dexter Parker, of Worcester, was with me in the 
matter; but the day these gentlemen appeared, asking that they 
might present a bill, as I have stated, he was at right angles with 
me. Mr. Walker said, the Chairman of the Committee had no 
objections ; and, waving his hand round the table, the other mem- 
bers of the Committee assented. I said to the Chairman, after the 
President of the Roxbury Company went out, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, it 
appears to me a strange proceeding, when you are about to frame 
a law to regulate and govern these corporations, that you should 
accept such a bill as they might draw.” He answered me by say- 
ing, that as there had been no legislation upon this subject, it was well 
enough to try to obtain information from every source. He went 
on, and the bill now upon the statute-book is the bill as drawn by 
the fifty or sixty corporations of the Commonwealth, (a large num- 
ber, at any rate,) with the exception of four lines, which, after 
great exertion, I succeeded in getting stricken out. Those four 
lines were, as I said before the Committee, infamous. They pro- 
vided that if the Gas Company saw fit, if they had a dispute with 
you or me with regard to our bill, or any dispute growing out of a 
difference of opinion, they might come in at any time, day or even- 
ing, and take out our meter and carry it away. I stated to the 
Committee that it was not an uncommon thing for the children of 
a family to be down with measles or scarlet-fever, or other disease 
of a similar character, when that house was really a hospital, and 
they relied upon the gas as their only means of obtaining light ; 
and that to oblige them to run to the grocer’s for oil or candles 
was too much to engraft upon the bill, and call it just. Those four 
lines were stricken out, but that was all. 

Mr. Putnam. Those lines were stricken out by consent of Mr. 
Dana, who acted for the Gas Companies, were they not? 

Mr. Nasu. The Legislature at that time was strongly Republi- 
can. The men of the old Whig party, who were balancing be- 
tween their old Whig principles and going over to the Democracy, 
did not stand in very good odor in Boston, as everybody knows, 
and the stockholders of this Boston Co. being largely composed 
of that class of men, and a great many of them lawyers, they did 
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not see fit to appear before that Committee; and hence they went 
and hired Richard H. Dana to appear as counsel against myself, 
a plain business man, without any more interest in this matter 
than any other gas taker in Boston, who consumed gas, as I did, 
at his house and store. That was all the motive I had. I had no 
other motive than the good Samaritan’s, when he bound up the 
wounds of the man who fell among thieves. I conceived that our 
citizens were wounded by this Company, and I was going to see 
if I couldn’t bind up their wounds. That is the way I looked 
upon it, and that is what prompted me in the matter. Of course, 
they had the advantage of a good smart lawyer in the case. The 
result was, the Committee reported this bill, which is on the stat- 
ute-book of the Commonwealth. It is an ew parte bill; it is a bill 
which is of no benefit to this city, or to any city or town in the 
Commonwealth, in any way, that I can discover ; and I don’t think 
anybody could discover anything, who should go into an investi- 
gation of the subject. For instance, they say in this bill, that. if 
a man goes to this State Inspector with a meter as perfect as a 
chronometer, and asks him to inspect it, if in his honest judgment 
he thinks it the most perfect. instrument of measurement he had 
ever heard of or seen, and the man should ask him to give him a 
certificate that such was its character, he would refuse it, because 
the law says he shall not do it. Now, that is a very strange thing 
in legislation, when it is known by all gas manufacturers in Europe, 
as well as in this country, that gas meters are impracticable in- 
struments of measurement, and subject to a good deal of derange- 
ment. 

Then again in regard to this law: It makes one man the Inspector 
of Gas and Gas Meters in the City of Boston, with permission 
to appoint a deputy for the inspection of meters, but no deputy 
for the inspection of gas. Hence he must be omnipresent, if he 
would carry out all the principles applied to the inspection of gas in 
England and France, where it is inspected four or five times every 
day and night, for he could not answer calls in Boston and Lowell, 
Worcester and New Bedford, the same day: it would be impossi- 
ble. They got the law so framed that it should be thus imperfect 
in regard to the inspection of gas; they did not want the in- 
spection followed up as it is followed up in England. The bill 
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was ingeniously drawn, so as to have the appearance of securing 
inspection, while really not doing it. 

Then they knew very well, that the English law fixes a standard 
burner. It is termed the ‘‘ Parliamentary standard burner.” It 
is a burner with fifteen holes, having a seven-inch chimney. That 
Parliamentary standard is the recognized standard to-day wherever 
gas is burned, both in chemical and legal tests, in courts where 
any action arises in consequence of complaints against a gas com- 
pany. They got inserted in this bill of theirs, the provision that 
every gas was to be tested with the burner and under the press- 
ure best adapted to it ; that is, ignoring the English Parliamen- 
tary standard, and letting the companies adopt any burners they 
pleased, and declare that they got the highest illuminating power 
from that particular burner: whereas, the English laws all say, 
that every gas shall be tested with the English Parliamentary 
standard burner, having fifteen holes and a seven-inch chimney. 
linsisted upon that same mode of inspection here when I was before, 
the Committee. Mr. Greenough undertook to manipulate this 
Committee, as he did. He took them to Parker’s, and feasted 
them with Parker-House suppers, and carried them round the city 
in various ways, and entertained the Legislature, and got them on 
his side. He had in the Legislature Mr. Harvey Jewell as his 
connsel, which I did not know. While I was trying to get a law 
through, I furnished Mr. Jewell with various documents, supposing 
him to be the city’s representative, and interested in the very 
thing that I was trying to do for the city’s benefit. Late in the 
session, I learned how he stood; but he would take all the docu- 
ments, and never intimated to me that he was the Gas Company’s 
counsel. I went there perfectly honest— not looking for the 
tricks of legislation. I should go there now better posted than I 
was then. I was better posted in regard to my business down 
town than I was in the tricks of the Legislature. There was 
another man by the name of Giles, who was once a hostler in a 
stable in Tremont Street, who was employed by the company as 
Dr. Hayes’s assistant. Dr. Hayes was the chemist of the com- 
pany, and this man, like many other bright Yankees, learned a 
good deal from Dr. Hayes, and, after a time, they made him the 
head of their works. He was employed to log-roll this matter. 
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They also had a Senator who was a stockholder in the company. 
You may well judge at what odds I worked, with that formidable 
opposition against me, in every effort that I made to procure a 
law for the protection of the citizens. In that way Mr. Greenough 
manipulated the Legislature and carried the thing his own way. 
I said to a Senator one day —I forget his name now; he was 
from Fairhaven or New Bedford —that I considered the mode in 
which they had carried on this investigation, and the way they had 
left the thing, as very singular; and it surprised me, that when 
there were so many Senators and Representatives from towns and 
cities where gas was used, they should pass a law of this nature, 
when it would amount to no protection whatever to the consumer. 
‘¢Oh,” says he, ‘* Mr. Nash, you haven’t given any Parker-House 
suppers.” ‘* No,” said I, ‘‘ I can’t afford. it, for I am here simply 
as a representative of the City of Boston, and am perfectly disin- 
terested in the matter, having no pecuniary or other advanatge to 
be gained from it.” 

Well, the result of it was, this law. Now, all the advantage 
there is under heaven in this law to anybody is this: the Gas 
Companies have got a State Inspector of meters, and they have 
shifted from themselves the inspection of the meters, and given an 
éclat to the meters, perhaps, from their bearing the stamp of the 
Commonwealth inspector. If there is any defect in the meter, they 
throw the responsibility off their shoulders, and say, *‘ It is the 
business of the State to look after that matter.” The result of it 
is, that they have got this State Inspector of meters; but if you 
look at this law, you will see that it says, ‘‘ No meter shall be set 
after the first day of October, 1861, unless it be sealed and stamped 
in the manner required by this act.”” Now there are in the city of 
Boston 20,000 houses, and it is fair to state that there are 15,000 
or 20,000 meters in Boston to-day that never have passed inspec- 
tion ; because the law does not say that a bill for gas shall not be 
collectible if the meter was not inspected; hence the companies 
have been indifferent to all meters set previous to the passage of 
this law, because their bill is just as collectible as before. As a 
consequence, they don’t care whether these meters are right or 
wrong. ‘They are not inspected except in this way. It is provided 
by this law, that if you go to the State Inspector and ask him to 
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inspect your meter, he shall do it, and if found correct, you shall 
pay the bill: if found incorrect, the Gas Company shall pay the 
bill, and furnish a new meter. It very frequently happens 
that the Gas Company go to some house and find a defec- 
tive meter, that has been measuring against the consumer. 
They discover that fact, and it is so defective that they take 
it away, but without assigning any reason. If it has meas- 
ured against you fifty per cent. for five months, they don’t tell you 
of it. If it has measured against themselves, they know they can’t 
collect the bill, for they can’t tell how much it has measured against 
them—there is no record of it. I insisted that when a person 
asked for the inspection of his meter, it should be inspected on the 
spot where it stood, if it was to be inspected at all. At that time, 
there were a great many wet meters in Boston: they have now 
almost all been displaced by the dry meters. A wet meter 
should stand precisely plumb to measure correctly. If you 
throw a wet meter back, it will measure against you thirty-five 
or fifty per cent. constantly ; throw it forward, and it will meas- 
ure against the Company. Hence a meter brought from your 
house and tested on the table of the State Inspector, which is 
kept plumb, might be correct; but carry it back to your house, 
and it might go on measuring against you fifty per cent. Hence 
I told the Committee that it was right that the inspection should 
be on the spot. Mr. Greenough asserted that the thing could not 
be done; I knew the contrary. I know it can be done, whether 
the meter is wet or dry. There is a little more work about it, and 
but a little. 

There are thousands of meters in Boston, I repeat, that have 
not passed the State inspection. There is a defect in the law. 
The law should say, that no bill should be collectible unless the 
meter had passed under this State inspection, and bears the seal 
of the inspector. 

Mr. Hype. As a matter of fact, are the meters that are put 
up now, put up without having been inspected by the State In- 
spector ? 

Mr. Nasu. I presume not, because the law expressly says, that 


a meter shall not be a legal instrument of measurement, unless it 
bears his stamp. 
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Then again, as the law now is, this inspector may inspect the 
meters anywhere he chooses; at the manufacturer’s office in Hay- 
market Square, if he sees fit. He may inspect fifty or a hundred 
of them, and put them into the manufacturer’s office, and he may 
alter every one of them, and sell them to another town, with the 
State seal upon them. I am only supposing a case — what might 
be done, if a man or a company was disposed to commit a fraud. 
I say that the thing should be under the control and management 
of the city government of Boston, and should be so arranged that 
the city can protect its citizens. Look at our statute in regard 
to the inspection of mackerel. It gives the inspectors power 
even to say how many hoops shall be on a barrel. Yet the sale 
of mackerel does not begin to equal in a year the amount expend- 
ed for gas. We have inspectors of flour, inspectors of beef, and 
inspectors of pork, and other articles, and yet when we come to 
this matter of gas, the inspection don’t amount to any thing, nor 
will it, until it is inspected as it is inspected in London. There, 
the inspector is on the gas not only in the day time, but through 
the whole night; but here, this inspector of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts may inspect the gas once a year in Lowell — if 
he is asked. 

Now I am coming to another point. The law says, that as often 
as the Mayor and Aldermen of a city, or the Selectmen of a town 
ask for an inspection, this inspector shall go and inspect the gas 
—if he can. He cannot inspect it the same day in Boston and 
in Worcester. He cannot have a deputy to inspect the gas; the 
companies did not mean that he should have a deputy. Now, it 
so happens that in nineteen cases out of twenty, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of cities and the Selectmen of towns, are the very men 
who are stockholders in these companies. Are they going to call 
on the inspector to inspect the gas if they know it is below the 
standard? I think not. I say that we want a city inspector, who 
can be upon this gas as they inspect in London and Paris, and all 
over Europe, where they have had the largest amount of experi- 
ence in regard to this matter. The consumption of gas is not of 
very ancient date. In 1805 or 1810, I think it was, gas was first 
introduced into London, Pall Mall being lighted with it, and ex- 
citing the curiosity of the Londoners greatly. By the year 1815, 
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a large proportion of the city was lighted with gas; and its use 
continued to increase, new companies being created, until it be- 
came a general thing all over the city, and the companies extended 
their works seven, eight, and nine miles beyond the limits of the 
city. Parliament legislated in regard to the manufacture of gas, 
the quality of the gas, and every thing belonging to it; and so 
exceedingly interested did the public become upon the subject in 
London, that they instituted a gas journal there, which was started 
by the citizens of London, and has been published weekly from 
that day to the present. It would be a very great advantage if 
this journal was on the table of our Public Library, for the citizens 
of Boston to read; I think they would get a great deal of informa- 
tion from it. 

Gas was introduced into this country at a later period. This 
Boston Company received its charter in 1822. It has held its char- 
ter up to the present time, and has made at least two millions of 
dollars out of the citizens, if not three; and if you reckon the 
interest on their dividends, it would be nearer five. Now, I say 
that so long as they supply us with this article, we should just as 
much have an exact inspection of it as we have of the barrels of 
mackerel that come to this port. If we wish to have this thing so 
conducted that the citizens shall be protected, it should be under 
the control of the City Government, and no one else, as it is in 
London, where they have had the largest experience in regard to 
this matter. You may take this State Inspector and put him 
upon the inspection of the gas in this city, to see how many 
candles that gas equals, and at what time does he test it, by what 
standard does he inspect it? Does he inspect it in the morning, 
and draw it from the gas and not from the main? — because he 
can go through the whole inspection in the morning or afternoon, 
without drawing a single particle of gas from the main in the 
street. The reason they are constantly inspecting it in London 
is because the quality varies. They have two qualities of gas in 
London; one that is made from cannel coal, and another that is 
made from Newcastle coal. This Company here in Boston first 
manufactured their gas from cannel coal, and nothing else, but 
lately, they have manufactured it from Pictou coal. Hence they 
have adopted, not the standard of cannel coal, but the standard of 
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coal like the Newcastle coal, in England, which is called very poor 
gas. The best quality of gas, such as the aristocracy use, and the 
only gas that is considered fit to be used in private houses, is 
made from cannel coal, and is from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
candle gas. The law says it shall be twenty. Now, the Pictou 
coal, of which this Company make their gas, will make from 
twelve to fourteen candle gas, while cannel coal, as I have said, 
will make from twenty-five to thirty candle gas, and the Albert 
coal will make thirty-five candle gas; it is so full of carbon that 
you cannot use it without a mixture, it will smoke so, and it is 
mixed up in certain proportions with cheaper coal, in New York, 
and I suppose in Boston. There is a certain kind of cannel coal 
used with the Pictou coal in winter, because the gas is poorer in 
winter than in summer, and they cannot get along here without 
mixing cannel coal with it. We want to know all these facts — 
the citizens of Boston want to know them. 

Then there are other facts we want to know. We want to know 
from our city inspector in regard to the economy of different 
burners. This State Inspector neither will answer any question 
in regard to that, nor is it any part of his business to do so. This 
law defines what he shall do. If he was city inspector, the 
citizens of Boston could call on him to give information in regard 
to this burner and that burner. There are thousands of burners 
brought into the city, and the people spend thousands of dollars 
upon them, that actually increase the consumption of gas from 50 
to 100 per cent. over the plain bat-wing and fish-tail burner. If 
we had this man as an officer of the City of Boston, he would tell 
us what burner to use, and it would be his duty to impart informa- 
tion to our citizens. If he is simply the State Inspector, he falls 
back upon what the State law says he shall do, and undertakes to 
do nothing more. I asked him the question the other day, if a 
man should come to him with a meter to be inspected, and that 
meter was pronounced by him, after all his experience in inspecting, 
as perfect as a chronometer, whether he would give the man a cer- 
tificate that it was the most perfect meter he had ever inspected in 
his life; and he said no, because it was not his business to do it, 
and the law said he was not todo it. Now, that is shocking, to 
an amazing degree, a man who is employed for the benefit of the 
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citizens of Massachusetts, and to give them information. The 
gas men of Massachusetts know that the dry meter is a failure ; 
yet this State Inspector will nct tell the citizens of Massachusetts 
that the dry meter is a failure, because, he says, it is not his busi- 
ness. I say itis. I say, if he knows, from any information he 
obtains from Europe, that the dry meter is a failure, it is his 
bounden duty to say it is a failure. 

Now, the reason why the gas men when in convention in Europe 
talk plain, is because they have city and town inspectors ; but here 
we have simply a State Inspector, whose salary is drawn from the 
gas companies, by a law of the Commonwealth. He does not 
examine anything about it, and does not report anything about it. 
Now I will read a fact in regard to the dry meter, which it was as . 
easy for him to know as for me: — 

‘‘ At a recent meeting of the Scottish Association of Gas Mana- 
gers, held in Edinburgh, Mr. Robb, of Haddington, gave a summary 
of his experience in the use of gas meters during the last eight or 
ten years. He said he was rather partial to the dry meter, and 
anxious that it should succeed in becoming the meter; but he must 
say, that in its present and previous working, he had found great 
variation in the registration. Those kept constantly at work he 
found to give the most satisfactory results; and, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, they were liable to derangement by frost. During the 
Severe winter of 1860-1, one meter (amongst others which were 
stopped) he examined, and found to contain a considerable quantity 
of hoar frost, resulting from the frozen moisture in the gas, and to 
be otherwise so acted upon as to affect its working. 

“Mr. Whimster, of Perth, bore a similar testimony. He ac- 
counted for dry meters — which were used in shops, offices, ware- 
houses, &c., and standing idle during part of the summer — not 
working so well as those kept constantly in use, from the fact that 
dirt and tarry matters deposited on the rubbing surfaces of the 
valves, from the want of gas passing, and thereby keeping it moist, 
get hardened ; and, on the meter being again set to work, the valve 
was consequently prevented from fitting so closely to its seat as 
was required for correct measurement. He also found that the 
material of which the measuring chambers were made, got hard, and 
on starting did not distend so freely as when they left the maker, and 
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consequently registered quick. [That is against the consumer, to 
avery large extent.] He had tested several dry meters which had 
been at work for some time, and found them to vary from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. slow, and as much fast.” 

The fast working was vastly in excess, so that the gas people 
were not the losers; that was the fact about it. And the same - 
thing applies here in Boston, to every dry meter that stands in the 
city to-day. Hoar frost stopped many a meter in Boston last 
winter, yet the State Inspector never went to see one of them; he 
was not called upon to go and see them. If he had been city 
inspector, he would have been called upon to do it, and would have 
reported to the City Government that they were stopped by frost ; 
and if he had also found that they were stopped by the drying of 
coal tar upon the valves of the meter he would also have reported 
that fact. But as State Inspector he did not doit. You see by 
this the importance of our having an Inspector here in Boston for 
the city, in order that our citizens may be protected in this matter. 

The meter that has always been used is an imperfect instrument 
of measurement, and susceptible of vast improvement; there is no 
question about that. The wet meter is more correct, for the con- 
sumer and the gas company, than the dry, if the water is kept at 
its proper level in the meter; and I have understood that a glyce- 
rine meter has been manufactured, to supersede the necessity of 
water; and if the dry meter had not been introduced, the glyce- 
rine meter would have been, as it has been in Europe. Now, it is 
not an object for the Boston Gas Company to change 25,000 
meters to-day, especially if they do not measure against them; but 
you take those 25,000 meters, and examine them closely, and you 
will find those same defects that are found in Scotland. Those 
defects should be corrected here by somebody, but there is nobody 
to do it. Now, no meter should be placed where the thermometer 
ever falls below sixty-five degrees, and especially a wet meter. 
Hoar frost acts as soon as the thermometer falls below thirty-two, 
and the consequence is, where they use wet meters, they put in 
whiskey ; ‘but at $4.00 a gallon, they cannot do that very economi- 
cally. The glycerine meter will not freeze anywhere. Now, if 
there are any facts showing that to be better than the dry or wet 
meter, if we had a city inspector, he would feel bound to make a 
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full investigation, and tell us how it is; but as this man stands, he 
don’t feel bound to do so. He is not our man; he belongs to 
nobody. The question with him is simply what this law requires 
him to do, and he does nothing more—,and very little of that. 
He is of no benefit to anybody under heaven but just the fifty or 
seventy-five gas companies in Massachusetts, in regard to the 


inspection of meters. 

This law, as I stated before, was an ex parte law, carried through 
the Legislature by Mr. Greenough, by any number of Parker 
House suppers. 

Mr. GreenovuenH. I hope the gentleman will confine himself to 
the truth. 

Mr. Nasu. I state the fact, that that gentleman fed the Legis- 
lature at the Parker House, and the next morning took them down 
to make an examination of the works, and undertook to demon- 
strate that gas could be burned with a pressure of half an inch — 
combing the wool right over their eyes, as I happened to know. 

Mr. Greenovucu. That is not true. 

Mr. Nasu. Now, that law was log-rolled through the Legisla- 
ture by the Boston Gas Company. They went into convention 
with the other companies of the State, and passed that bill, which 
was drawn by his [Mr. Greenough’s] father-in-law ; it was brought 
before that Committee, they accepted it, and the Legislature passed 
it. That is God’s truth, every word of it. 

Now, here is the reason why I ask that this City of Boston should 
have its own inspector to test the quality of gas. When this man 
goes to work to test the quality of gas, whom does he do it for? His 
employers. Under what pressure, upon what principle, does he 
test it? The quality that he will report seventeen candle gas in 
Boston, wont test in the city of London twelve candle gas, because 
they don’t consider this gas made from Pictou coal as anything fit 
to be used in a family, or anywhere except in manufactories and 
other places where they have to economise. In France, the nobil- 
ity and aristocratic class will not allow anything but wax candles 
to be used in their houses. The reason is, that gas acts injuriously 
on the gildings and everything of ornament in a house, even if it is 
made from the best cannel coal. So if you burn gas manufactured 
from a poorer quality of coal, the impurities from that gas pass 
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into the room, and you inhale them into your lungs; and you find 
that if your room is lighted with gas to the common extent, the 
heavier the pressure is on that gas, the hotter you feel about the 
head, and the more you feel of uneasiness. If we were manufac- 
turing our own gas here in Boston, there would not be one foot 
made from any thing but cannel coal, because that would be for 
the health of the city, and the interest and well-being of the citi- 
zens; but we should not be getting a corporation’s profits, we 
should be caring for the best interest and health of the city. We 
are beginning to have regard now to sanitary principles. 

Now, that is the way this law stands upon the statute-book, and 
I say that if any thing is to be learned from the experience of 
England upon this subject, — where legislation has been brought 
into form, — we ought to avail ourselves of it, and bring it to Bos- 
ton for the benefit of our citizens. The gas men of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts got this law through the Legislature, and 
got it just to their liking, and made just such strenuous efforts as 
they are making now to our having an inspector in Boston; and it 
is a fair inference from the fact that they object to a city inspector, 
that they have a pecuniary interest in keeping the law as itis. It 
is self-evident that that is their motive in appearing here. All 
the experience I have had in the matter tells me it is so, and I 
know it is so. 

These are the facts in regard to this whole matter. They may 
deny them. But why do they come here to deny them, if we are 
well protected in the matter of inspection? The law says, 
‘¢ Whenever requested by the Mayor and Aldermen of any city, or 
the Selectmen of any town, the inspector shall report to them 
whether the gas supplied in the respective city or town is of the 
legal standard,” &c. But, as I said to you before, if you go into 
the towns and cities in the State where gas is used, you will find 
that the governments of nineteen-twentieths of them are composed 
of men who are the owners of the stock in the gas company, and 
they do not ask for inspection ; or if they do, they ask for it when 
they have been making a little gas from cannel coal. What will it 
be ten days after? Because a man brought in a barrel of No. 1 
mackerel a month ago, you wouldn’t say that the lot he brings in 
to-day are all No. 1; you would want to inspect them. So you want 
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to inspect every thousand feet of gas in Boston every twenty-four 
hours ; not once a month; not under peculiarly advantageous cir- 
cumstances in favor of the company that the inspector makes the 
inspection for ;— that would not be right. 

These are the reasons, gentlemen, why I have taken action in 
this matter before the city government; and there are a thousand 
other things that, if we had a thoroughly scientific man for city in- 
spector, he would tell us. For instance, if there was a book kept 
upon the meter, where you could keep your register, and the meter 
man should come once a month and make his record that you had 
burned so many feet of gas, and you kept on that book your own 
record, then you would have information in regard to the quantity 
of gas you consumed each month. Now, you don’t know any 
thing at all about it. I venture to say, there are hardly ten per- 
sons in Boston who can keep the record of their meter, or know 
any thing about it. We want an inspector in this city who shall 
suggest all these things to us in relation to this matter, who shall 
follow it up and let us know about it. He would tell you, if you 
went out of town, to go to the office and have the gas shut off: if 
you didn’t, the chances would be ninety-nine out of a hundred you 
would have to pay a bill just the same as if you had been at home 
all’summer. The consumption of gas in the City of Boston costs 
the city $130,000 a year at the present time. It is a pretty im- 
portant bill with us; and when you come to take every individual 
consumer in Boston, you will see that this question is one of the 
greatest importance. 

Alderman Davirs. I would suggest that if there are any objec- 
tions to this proposed bill, we should proceed to hear them. 

Mr. Hypr. If I understand the objections made to the law as 
it stands they are, that we want a city inspector instead of a State 
Inspector ; that if we have a city inspector, it is desired that we 
shall have one who shall inspect the gas and meters more thorough- 
ly; that the gas should be tested thoroughly and the meters tested 
where used; that the inspector should be allowed to give any 
information which he may have in regard to gas and in regard to 
meters, or any facts connected with the use of gas, which his 
observation tells him are of importance; that the method of test- 
ing which is adopted under this State law is imperfect, and that 
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there is a better kind of inspection; that gas meters are improved 
from time to time, and that the different kinds of meters should be 
from time to time tested, and their value made known to the public. 
Now, is there anything beyond that? Of course, any improve- 
ment in the regulation of gas, in a general way, is of value to the 
city, but that would seem to come under the head of the other 
inquiry, rather than that of the inspection of gas. 

Mr. Nasu. There is one other point. It would be his duty to 
give information in regard to the best kind of coal for the produc- 
tion of gas. 

Alderman Davies. If I understand the matter right, the ques- 
tion is, whether we shall recommend the passage of these two 
orders [of March 19, 1866]. We are here, as I understand, to 
hear any objections that may be made to this bill. 

Mr. Putnam [to the Chairman]. I suppose you do not propose 
to put in any evidence, further than the statement you have made? 

Mr. Nasu. I don’t know that I shall. I don’t propose doing so 
now, although I may at another stage. 

Mr. Purnam. The gas companies of Boston, so far as I repre- 
sent them (and I understand it is the same with the Company 
which I do not represent, but which obviously has an interest in 
this hearing), are anxious to have any amount of investigation of 
the manner in which they serve the inhabitants of the city. They 
are disposed, and they intend, to treat the citizens fairly, in 
respect to the purity of the gas they furnish, its illuminating 
power, and the accuracy of its measurement; and they desire to 
avail themselves, and do avail themselves, of every improvement 
which is suggested by more recent experiments in a science which 
is rapidly improving, to secure to the citizens whom they supply 
with gas an article of good quality, accurately measured. They 
did, undoubtedly, as the Chairman of the Committee has sug- 
gested, for the purpose of having a standard of purity established, 
and one in which the public would acquiesce, co-operate in the 
passage of this bill, which is now the law of the State, and under 
which the inspection has gone on for the last four or five years; 
and they claim that that bill does provide the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth with all the safeguards which are required from legis- 
lation against any inferior quality of gas, or any incorrect meas- 
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urement of the gas which they furnish. To carry out the provisions 
of this Act of 1861, the Gas Companies have been at large 
expense. They have provided a very expensive apparatus, the 
operation of which I desire you gentlemen to witness, before we 
close this hearing. They have had to pay the salary of the 
inspector for three or four years; and now it is proposed that 
these Gas Companies, doing business here in -Boston, shall, in 
addition to this State inspection which they have to pay for, pro- 
vide a separate inspection within the city, which really we do not 
think will accomplish anything more than can be accomplished by 
a State inspection, within the scope of the present Act; that is, 
nothing more, so far as the provisions of the bill which it is pro- 
posed to pass are proper and reasonable: there are one or two 
provisions which I think I shall be able to satisfy the Committee 
are improper and unreasonable. The rest of the provisions of the 
bill, I repeat, are amply covered by the law now in force. 

You will excuse me if I read here at some little length the 
provisions of the act passed in 1861, because it is important to 
understand what we have got now. 

Sect. 1 provides that ‘* the Governor shall, with the advice and 
consent of the Council, appoint an Inspector of Gas Meters and of 
Illuminating Gas, whose office shall be in the city of Boston, and 
whose duty it shall be, when required, as is hereinafter provided, 
to inspect, examine, prove and ascertain the accuracy of any and 
all gas meters to be used for measuring the quantity of illumi- 
nating gas to be furnished to or for the use of any person or per- 
sons, and when found to be correct, to seal, stamp or mark all such 
meters, and each of them, with some suitable device, and with 
his name, the date of his inspection, and the number of burners it 
is calculated to supply. Such device shall be recorded in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 

Now, you will remember, gentlemen, that the three things to be 
provided for are accuracy of measurement, purity, and illuminating 
power; and this law provides, in the first place, for an inspection 
of the meters by the Inspector, and that he shall affix to them 
some suitable device to show that they have been tested by the 
State Inspector. Then it provides for the term of his office, and 


for a salary of three thousand dollars, to be paid out of the 
49 
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treasury ; but the expense, as you will see hereafter, is to be paid 
by the Gas Companies. Then it goes on to provide that the 
‘inspector shall not in any way or manner, directly or indirectly, 
be interested pecuniarily in the manufacture or sale of illuminating 
gas or gas meters.” It provides that the Inspector shall not have 
any interest in any particular set of meters, or any particular gas 
company ; because, if he was interested in the success of any par- 
ticular meter or gas company, his prejudices might be expected to 
govern his action. 

Mr. Nasu. That was in my bill, and they copied it from it. 

Mr. Purnam. He “shall not give certificates or written opin- 
ions to any maker or vendor of ‘any meter, or of any such article 
or commodity ” — that is, ‘‘ any article or commodity used by gas 
light companies.” That seems to me to be an eminently proper 
provision, because, if the Gas Inspector was allowed to give a cer- 
tificate to a particular meter, that this was the best meter ever 
invented, don’t you see what a door would be opened to corrup- 
tion? Don’t you see that even if the Inspector was the most hon- 
orable man in the world, and refused the great bribes that might 
be offered for his certificate in favor of any particular meter, yet 
the public would suspect all the time that he was in the employ of 
some gas meter manufacturer, and that his certificates of the good- 
ness of meters were paid for? Of course it would be highly im- 
proper to allow a Gas Inspector, whether of the City of Boston or 
the Commonwealth to give his certificate of the goodness of any 


particular meter, or any particular manufacturer, or any particular. 


kind of meter. His certificates of the goodness of meters are not 
wanted, and he could not be allowed to give them, without intro- 
ducing the greatest danger of fraud and corruption. Therefore 
this provision seems to have been very wisely introduced, not so 
much for the benefit of the corporations, which could guard against 
any corruption of that kind, as for the benefit of the public, which 
could not guard against an inspector’s being in the pay of any par- 
ticular company or manufacturer. ‘That provision was wisely 
introduced, and I don’t think the Committee will be likely to leave 
it out of any bill which they may deem best to propose to the Leg- 
islature. 

Then it goes on to provide, by section 3d, that ‘‘ said inspector 
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shall, within three months of his appointment, furnish to the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General a list of all the Gas Light Companies 
in the Commonwealth; and his salary for the year then com- 
menced, and annually thereafter, shall be assessed and paid into 
the treasury of the Commonwealth by the several Gas Light Com- 
panies in this Commonwealth, in amounts proportionate to their 
appraised valuation.” 

So you see that the Gas Light Companies are called upon to 
repay to the Commonwealth the amount which has been paid out 
for the salary and expenses of this inspector. 

Then it provides for the appointment of Deputy Inspectors — 
Deputy Inspectors of meters only, it is said. Very true. He can 
appoint Deputy Inspectors of meters here in Boston, and if one 
man cannot make all the necessary inspection of gas alone, after 
he appoints deputies to inspect the meters — 

Mr. Nasu. They are temporary deputies. 

Mr. Purnam. ‘‘ He shall appoint temporarily, and for such time 
as he may deem expedient, one or more deputy inspectors,” &c. It 
is only limited by his term of office. He may appoint as many 
and keep them in as long as he pleases; and then he is at liberty 
to go about and inspect the gas in all the towns of the Common- 
wealth, whenever he is called upon to do so. These deputies are 
subject to the same restrictions in regard to not having any 


interest in meters or gas companies that the Inspector himself is, 


and are to be paid ‘‘ by fees for examining, comparing, and testing 
gas meters, with or without stamping them.” It is provided, also, 
that there may be an appeal from the Deputy Inspector to the State 
Inspector, by the gas company or the consumer. 

Then there are provisions for the inspection both of gas and gas 
meters, and for a sufficient staff of inspectors to examine gas and 
gas meters in all parts of the Commonwealth; that is, what was 
deemed then sufficient, and experience, I venture to say, has not 
proved the contrary. 

Then section 5 goes on to provide a standard or unit of measure 
for the meter, and the size of the cubic foot ;—but about that there 
is no contest; it is agreed that that is the cubic foot all over the 
world. 

Then it provides that after October 1861, ‘‘no meter shall be 
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set unless it be sealed and stamped in the manner required by this 
Act.” That provision has been fully carried out. You will hear, 
when we go into the evidence, that neither of these gas companies 
that I represent, and certainly not the Boston Company, has set 
any meter since that time, whether old or new, without getting the 
inspection of the Gas Inspector. 

Then it goes on to provide that the Gas Companies shall have a 
standard measure of the cubic foot, and such apparatus as is neces- 
sary for the measurement of gas, at the office of the Inspector. 

Then it further provides that every gas light company having a 

certain capital, shall set up at some convenient place on its prem- 
—ises a gas holder (and that you will see and understand by and by), 
in order that.the Inspector may make proof of meters on the prem- 
ises of the company, and have every facility for doing it. Then it 
goes on to provide that every gas company shall have a test meter, 
‘‘to be used in cities and towns where no test gas holders are pro- 
vided, or whenever proving by a gas holder is impracticable or 
inconvenient.” ‘That you will find is not so good a way, by any 
means, of proving meters as by the gas holder; but in some cases 
it is impracticable to use the gas holder, and a meter is used in- 
stead. ‘Then it is provided, that ‘‘in the examination of a meter, 
the Inspector shall see that it is of an approved principle, and 
shall give his particular attention to the measure of the dial-plate ; 
he shall prove the meter when set level, and for each burner which 
the manufacturer has stamped it to register, it shall be capable of 
passing gas accurately at the rate of six cubic feet per hour; and 
no dry meter shall be stamped correct which varies more than two 
per cent. from the standard measure of the cubic foot, and no wet 
meter shall be stamped correct which is capable of registering 
more than two per cent. against the consumer and five per cent. 
against the company.” Then he shall keep a record of these in- 
spections ; and that record will be shown to you, and you will see 
how very slight the inaccuracy of the meters which’ are furnished 
to consumers in the city is; for every meter which has been in- 
spected during the whole time of the existence of this office has 
been recorded, and the results will show that the error is very tri- 
fling indeed. 

Then the next section provides that ‘‘ meters in use shall be 
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tested on the request of the consumer or the gas-light company, in 
thes presence of the consumer if desired,” so that anybody who 
wants to have his meter tested has only to send word to the 
Inspector, or to the Gas Company. I believe the practice is, to 
send to the Gas Company, and the Company send for the meter, 
and send for the Inspector to test it,— the consumer is notified, 
and is present if he desires to be, — the Inspector tests it, and if 
the meter is found to be correct, the party requesting the inspec- 
tion pays the fees; if found to be incorrect, the company pay the 
expenses and furnish a new meter. So that there would seem to 
be an ample remedy against any defects in the meters, if any arise. 

These are all the sections that refer to the measurement of gas ; 
and now I will explain to you a little the manner in which gas 
is measured. I have here a little dry meter, with glass sides, 
which will enable the Committee to see how this thing is done. 
You perceive that this meter consists of a box divided into two 
compartments, the one at at the top considerably smaller than the 
one at the bottom; and the bottom compartment is divided per- 
pendicularly into two apartments. ‘The gas comes in at the inlet- 
pipe, and follows the course of that pipe until it emerges into the 
upper compartment, at the hole which I point out. The gas 
coming into this upper compartment finds its only outlet through 
a slot which opens into one of these diaphragms,— so called, I 
suppose, because of their resemblance to the diaphragm in the 
human body, — which are leather bags, with a broad, flat tin plate 
upon them. The gas going into that diaphragm causes it to 
expand, and this expansion moves a clock-work, which operates a 
little valve, and the operation of that valve covers the slot through 
which the gas passes into the diaphragm, so that the gas can no 
longer go into it; the very act of filling the diaphragm has caused 
a movement of the valve which covers up the slot by which the 
gas went inw But at the same time that the opening into the 
diaphragm is closed, the same valve which closes that hole opens 
another into this lower compartment outside the diaphragm, so 
that then we have the diaphragm full, and the gas pouring into 
the lower compartment, outside the diaphragm. Of course, the 
whole pressure of the gas is upon the outside of the diaphragm, 
and tends to close it up. In closing this diaphragm up, it presses 
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the gas out of it, and the only outlet is through a third slot, into 
the outlet-pipe. The instrument is so arranged that a certain 
number of movements of the diaphragm shall correspond to the 
movement of a certain amount of gas, and shall indicate a certain 
number of feet on the index. [Mr. Putnam inflated the dia- 
phragm, to show its practical operation. | 

Mr. Hypr. How much do they hold? 

Mr. Purnam. They are made of various sizes, from a meter 
only capable of measuring the gas for two or three burners, up to 
one large enough to measure all the gas used in this building. 
The diaphragm is in proportion to the size of the meter. There 
is a movement of the clock-work every time the diaphragm is 
filled. I have described it as if there was but one diaphragm, but 
there are in fact two, so as to prevent the action from being inter- 
mittent. 

If the meter gets out of order, for instance, if these valves get 
clogged, or if frost gets into the valves, the gas will begin to pass 
through without being recorded. So if there should be any holes | 
in the diaphragm, or the diaphragm should leak, of course the 
consumer would get his gas for nothing. It is difficult to conceive 
of any way in which a meter should register much, if any, against 
the consumer. The only thing that can operate against the 
consumer, and that but very slightly, is in case the diaphragm 
should get very stiff, so that the folds of the leather would not 
straighten out and make a perfect cylinder. You understand that 
the meter cannot work unless these diaphragms have full play, so 
that if the leather should get so stiff that the diaphragm would 
not work its full stroke, then the meter would not record at all, 
because the clock-work would not be moved, and the gas would 
get through without being registered. The leather might possibly 
(practically, I don’t think it ever does) get so far stiffened, that, 
although the diaphragm would work its full stroke back and forth, 
there would be very slight indentations in the leather, that would 
not get filled up; just exactly as a mustard-box, if you made a 
dent in it with a hammer, would not hold so much mustard as 
before. But that you see, must be a very trifling matter, because 
the diaphragm has got to be filled, and pressed out to its utmost 
capacity, in order to turn the clock-work and move the hands. 
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Mr. Hypr. What is the effect of more or less pressure? 

Mr. Purnam. I believe pressure does not affect the working of 
the meter at all,—it affects the burning. A meter measures just 
as accurately with a pressure of three or four inches as with half 
an inch. When we come to the evidence, you will see that these 
meters measure with great accuracy. Lumber, a much more ex- 
pensive article, is not measured with any thing like the accuracy 
with which this machine measures gas. 


Without concluding his opening, Mr. Putnam gave way for an 
adjournment to Monday evening, at 6 o’clock. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Monpay, April 16. 


The Committee met, agreeably to adjournment, all the members 
being present. Mr. Putnam resumed his opening, and spoke as 
follows : — 


At the time we broke off at the last meeting, I was explaining 
the action of the dry meter, and I believe I had explained it suf- 
ficiently to enable the committee all to understand it. Ihave here, 
however, a meter in which the works are all exposed, and if the 
matter is not already clearly understood by any gentleman, I will 
explain it further. 

I shall not go into any detailed explanation of the various forms 
of wet meter. They are all on the same principle, although there 
are great differences of detail in the construction. The wet meter 
consists, substantially, of a cylinder divided into four chambers. 
A little more than half the cylinder is below water, the rest is 
above. The gas comes in at the bottom of the meter, and rising 
in the water, fills one of these hollow chambers. It is like an over- 
shot water-wheel, with four buckets, if you can conceive an over- 
shot water-wheel with only four buckets. The gas rises up into 
one of these buckets, and the pressure of the gas on the bucket 
turns the wheel. When the bucket is full, its rim rises out of the 
water, and the gas then escapes into the upper part of the meter. 
While the gas is escaping from that full bucket, the next chamber 
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below is being filled, and when the rim of that bucket rises out of 
the water, another bucketful is discharged into the upper part of 
the meter, and passes off through the outlet pipe. The capacity of 
four of these buckets is discharged at every complete revolution 
of the wheel, and passes off through the pipes, and the revolution 
of the wheel turns by clock-work these index hands, in substantially 
the same way as in the dry meter. 

The defects of that meter were, in the first place, that every 


thing depended upon the water level being preserved, or preserved - 


within a very slight variation. Now, water will expand with heat 
and contract with cold; it will evaporate; it is liable to be drawn 
off by fraud or accident ; and, consequently, it was a very unreliable 
substance for the gas companies or for individuals to trust to. If 
there was too much water in the meter, — that is, if the water 
expanded with heat or if too much was put in to start with, the 
meter would register fast. If there was too little water originally, 
or if the water was drawn off, or if it evaporated, or if it was 
contracted by cold, the meter would register too slow; conse- 
quently, any consumer who could manage to draw off a little of 
the water, of course got a considerable portion of. his gas for noth- 
ing. Then, again, in the winter, the water would freeze up, and 
then the meter would not work at all, and people were left in the 
dark, and the gas company had to put in a new meter, or take it 
out and thaw it. ‘That difficulty they undertook to remedy by 
putting in whiskey or alcohol, or some liquor which did not freeze ; 
but the trouble with that was, that those liquors which do not 
freeze, evaporate very fast. Then they put in a bird-fountain — 
an inverted vessel of water above the level of the water in the meter 
and opening into it so that as the water falls in the meter its place 
is supplied by water from the bird-fountain. The water is kept in 
the bird-fountain by atmospheric pressure — no air being admitted 
into it. 

Mr. Hype. Like an improved ink-stand. 

Mr. Purnam. Just exactly like the latest and best improved 
ink-stand. 

In addition to this bird-fountain, which was to keep up the 
supply of water which might be lost by evaporation, they had a 
waste-water box, which is a comparatively simple thing. Simply 
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a box outside and separate from the meter, but. communicating 
with it by a hole just at the water level, so that the water could 
not get higher than the hole; so that, between the waste-water box 
and the bird-fountain, they could keep the water at a ccrtain level 
for a certain time; and if they used alcohol, they could keep it 
from freezing. But still, these bird-fountains had to be filled up 
quite frequently. But perhaps the greatest. objection of all was, 
that if the meter was tilted one way, it would register too fast, 
and if tilted the other way, it would register too slow.. Any con- 
sumer had it in his power, by giving the proper tilt-to the meter, 
to cause it to register slow. Moreever, by a little tilting, and 
spilling the water out into the waste-water box, and then letting it 
down from the bird-fountain, and then again tilting it, and spilling 
more water, the bird-fountain could be nearly emptied ; and after 
the bird-fountain was nearly emptied, a considerable tilt would 
send the water over into the waste-water box, and lower the water 
permanently. 

Mr. Nasu. Couldn’t the meter-man tilt it as well for the advan- 
tage of the company ? 

Mr. Purnam. The meter-man might set the meter originally a 
little out of plumb, but the consumer has the meter always in his 
power. ‘He may tilt it when in use, and put it back again when 
out of use. It is very easy for either the consumer or the meter- 
man to tilt the meter, but I don’t think the meter-man would have 
the same opportunities as the consumer. But I am not speaking 
now in the interest of the gas companies in this matter. It is for 
the interest of neither party to have inaccurate meters. I do not 
want. the consumer to get. any advantage over the company, nor 
the company to get any advantage over the consumer, and you do 
not, gentlemen. And I should like to allude at this point.to the 
suggestion that has been thrown out here, that the gas companies 
are in favor of the meter which favors them, and the consumers 
ought to be in favor of the meter which favors them. Now, I say 
that both the public and the gas companies want an accurate meter— 
a meter that favors nobody ; and it is just.as bad, — to say nothing 
of the moral question, —it is just as bad policy for the public to: 
have a meter which favors any single individual, as itis to have a 


meter which favors the gas, companies, because whatever gas’ is) 
50 
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stolen by the fraud of the individual consumer, is waste gas, and 
has got to be paid for by somebody. Whether it is paid for by 
the gas company or the consumer, it increases the general charge 
for the gas. Of course, you see if only ten per cent. is lost, there 
is avery great saving to the consumers in the price of the gas, 
being less than it would be if forty per cent. were lost. In other 
words, if individuals cheat the company, it is really the community 
. that is cheated, because they have to pay for the gas. 

Mr. Hype. How often, when properly filled and not tampered 
with, did the water-meter ordinarily require to be filled with the 
bird-fountain ? 

"Mr. Putnam. I don’t know that I can answer that question ; 
there will be witnesses here who can. About once in three months, 
my impression is. It depends somewhat on the location. Of 
course, evaporation and heat and cold have a great effect, and the 
gentlemen of the Committee will remember that the gas compa- 
nies cannot choose the position where they will put the meter. 
They generally have to put them in the cellar; people don’t want 
them in their entries. 

Mr. Nasu. Couldn’t they be put in the kitchen? It would cost 
a little more. 

Mr. Putnam. They could be, if the parties desired it; but per- 
haps it would be rather too warm. 

Mr. Nasu. I would ask any manufacturer if a temperature of 
sixty-five degrees is not the best temperature for a meter to be 
placed in? 

Mr. Putnam. It is better for a wet meter to be in some even 
temperature. What that temperature is I am not prepared to say. 
It is desirable that the temperature should be even, and the con- 
dition of the atmosphere as even as possible. But meters have 
to be placed where they can be conveniently placed. 

Now, then, another difficulty in regard to these wet meters 
arises fromthe law. The difficulties I have already mentioned had 
caused them to be rapidly superseded, and the law finished them 
by providing, precisely as the English law provides, or substan- 
tially as the English law provides, that no wet meter shall be 
stamped correct, which is capable of registering more than two 
per cent. against the consumer and five per cent. against the com- 
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pany. Now, a wet meter cannot be made that is not capable of 
registering more than two per cent. against the individual and 
five per cent. against the company; so that it is really almost im- 
possible to make a wet meter that shall come up to the require- 
ments of that law. Nothing but constant watching and supervi- 
sion will keep them inorder. A wet meter, when it is first made 
and properly adjusted, is as accurate as an equally good dry meter ; 
it is no more so; they are both accurate when they are new and 
just adjusted. But the wet meter does not practically answer the 
purpose for which it is designed, so well as the dry meter, be- 
cause it is more liable to be affected by the changes of tempera- 
ture, leakage, motion, want of plumb, and a thousand little varia- 
tions that do not affect the dry meter. The dry meter may be 
tipped considerably without having any effect upon it at all. Of 
course, heat and cold have no effect upon it at all. Excessive 
moisture and excessive cold, it is said by the Chairman, cause frost 
to accumulate in the meter. I have never heard of any such in- 
stance, unless that may be regarded as one which was read by the 
Chairman on Friday; but I have already attempted to explain to 
you, that if any kind of obstruction exists to the full operation of 
these valves, the effect must be, either that the gas does not go 
through at all and the meter stops, or that it goes through for 
nothing. The effect of any want of tightness in these valves 
would be to allow the gas to escape into the outlet pipes, without 
going through the diaphragm, thus escaping unmeasured. No ac- 
cident of that kind can benefit the company at the expense of the 
individual. But I desire to have, and you of course desire to 
have, meters that shall be accurate for both company and individ- 
ual; and it is nothing in favor of a meter that it benefits the com- 
pany at the expense of the individual, or that it benefits the indi- 
vidual at the expense of the company. The interests of the whole 
community require that the meters should be accurate, so that dis- 
honesty, either on the part of the company or the individual, shall 
fail of cheating the persons who really pay for the gas. It is for 
these reasons that the wet meter has been almost entirely super- 
seded. 

Mr. Nasu. Wont you show the Committee how a man can test 
whether a wet meter is correct or not? 
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Mr. Putnam. I can’t doit, sir. I am not a manufacturer. 

Mr. Nasu. There is a screw in the meter, and if you take that 
screw out, and the water just barely weeps through, you know 
the meter is right. 

Mr. Putnam. I presume that is so. 

Mr. Nasu. Will you tell the Committee how, after a meter is 
attached to the couplings, the consumer can tamper with it? 

Mr. Putnam. I cannot, but the witnesses will. I understand 
that a meter can be tipped. 

Mr. Nasu. It can when there are no couplings on it. It can at 
the time of setting. 

Mr. Putnam. It is certainly practicable for the consumer to un- 
couple a meter and set it back. 

Mr. Nasu. He must lengthen his pipe if he sets it back. 

Mr. Purnam. It can be done. Most of the consumers are hon- 
est, I know, but there are some who are disposed to cheat. I saw 
an attempt of that kind to-day. A man had undertaken to attach 
a pipe just below the point where the gas enters the meter, but 
not understanding fully the construction of the meter, he had 
drilled his hole only through the outer casing of the inlet pipe, 
and evidently attached a pipe to get gas — but probably did not 
succeed. 

Mr, Hitzs. What would be the effect if the pipe was reversed © 
in the wet meter? 

Mr, Pornam. It would not go at all. The effect of reversing 
the dry meter would be, that the machinery would all work back- 
wards, and either it would count backwards, or would not count at 
all, But they have a stop in the meter, so that it cannot work 
backwards. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the dry mcter is an absolutely 
perfect instrument, Jt has been fifty years coming to the point 
at which it has arrived, and so has the wet meter. Neither of 
them is perfect, but this dry meter is the best thing that is known 
now; and taking it all in all, it is better than the wet meter. 
Either of them are perfect machines for registering when they are 
in perfect order, but the dry meter keeps in order the best. No 
doubt it will be improved upon; and whenever any great, substan- 
tial, marked improvement is made, undoubtedly that improvement 
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will be adopted, because it is for the interest of all parties that an 
accurate register should be found. But at present, the dry meter 
is the best thing there is. It is wonderfully accurate; accurate 
enough for all practical purposes ; and there is no reason why any 
thing else should be substituted for it. 

Now, so far as the proposed action on the subject of the inspec- 
tion of meters is concerned, I don’t see that any change in the law 
is called for by the Chairman’s proposed bill, excepting one or two 
which I will mention. In the first place, the new law proposed 
by the Chairman requires that the meter shall work at a pressure 
of a quarter of an inch. I suppose I must explain a little what is 
meant by a pressure of an inch or a quarter of an inch. A press- 
ure of a quarter of an inch means a pressure equal to the press- 
ure of a column of water a quarter of an inch high; a pressure 
of three inches means a pressure equal to the pressure of a col- 
umn of water three inches high. Now, the ordinary pressure at 
which gas is burned here is about equal to the pressure of a col- 
umn of water two inches high ;—I mean, the pressure upon the 
meter. This proposition for inspection calls for a pressure upon 
the meter of only a quarter of aninch. Well, I cannot say that 
that is absolutely impracticable, because I suppose nothing is im- 
practicable in engineering. The Jew in ‘“ Kenilworth ” speaks of 
his balances as so perfect, that ‘a hair of the high priest’s beard 
would turn them,” and I suppose that a meter can be made so ex- 
ceedingly delicate as to work with a quarter of an inch, an eighth, 
or a sixteenth of an inch pressure, or any appreciable quantity of 
gas; but it is not practical. Nobody ever wants a meter to work 
with a pressure of a quarter of an inch. If it did work, the gas 
would not come out with sufficient force to burn. It would be of 
no use to anybody to have it. I don’t say that the meters wont 
stand that test, but I say it is an unreasonable and uncalled-for 
test. Half an inch is all that is called for by any English law ; 
and I am not aware of any law that calls for meters working at so 
ridiculously small a pressure as quarter of an inch; and it is simply 
an unreasonable requirement. 

The next innovation that is proposed here is that the test must 
be made on the premises of the consumer, if desired. Well, 
gentlemen, some of you have secn how that test is made. One 
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gentleman of the Committee [Mr. Davies] has been to the Gas 
Inspector’s, to my knowledge, and seen the machinery for testing 
the meters; and the law requires that such machinery shall be 
provided for that purpose; that each Gas Company shall provide 
it, and that the State Inspector shall be provided with it, at 
the expense of the Gas Companies. That machinery which is 
necessary for testing a meter properly is altogether too large to be 
moved about. from place to place; it is heavy, substantial, solid 
work. I will describe it to you. In the first place, there is a 
copper vessel of the capacity of a cubic foot of air, or gas, or 
any other fluid, according to the measurement which is provided 
in this law, and which is the same as that adopted in the English 
law, and the same as that adopted in the proposed law of the 
Chairman. This copper vessel is filled with air or gas — it makes 
no difference which. It has got a cubic foot of gas in it; for air 
is a gas, when you speak scientifically. Then there is what is 
called a gas-holder, which consists of two cylindrical vessels, one 
of them open at the top and the other open at the bottom; the 
one open at the top slightly larger than the one open at the 
bottom, so that the smaller one will slide down ‘into the larger. 
The larger vessel is filled up. to a certain height with water, and 
the smaller vessel is placed on top of it. Of course, you see it 
cannot go down without pressure, or without a hole being made 
at the top to let the air out. If a hole is made at the top to let 
air out, this smaller vessel will sink down into the water in the 
larger vessel, and then, upon closing the hole at the top of the 
smaller vessel, you will have this smaller vessel sunk down into the 
water of the larger vessel as deep as youchoose. Now, this smaller 
vessel is heavy enough to sink; but it is counterpoised by weights 
on pulleys, which tends to draw it out of the water. It is so 
arranged, that when there is no gas or air let into it, it will of its 
own weight sink into the water. It is the same thing as the great 
gasometers in various parts of the city. Now, we will suppose 
that this gas-holder is made large enough to hold five cubic feet. 
We will suppose it to be empty of gas, and of course sunk down 
into the water. This measure containing a cubic foot of gas is 
connected with it, and a cubic foot of gas is forced into the gas- 
holder: that canses the gas-holder to rise, and the extent of the 
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rise is marked on the index. Now, when a meter comes to be 
tested, four or five feet of air are introduced into this gas-holder. 
When four or five feet of air or gas have been accurately measured 
and put into the gas-holder, the meter to be tested is connected 
with the gas-holder, and the air is let out of it into the meter. 
Now, as the air passes out of the gas-holder by the pressure of the 
weight of this upper cylinder, it is registered by the meter; and if 
the meter is accurate, as soon as it shows that a foot has gone 
through it, the gas-holder ought to show that a foot has passed out. 
The gas-holder is perfectly accurate; it has been carefully mea- 
sured and arranged, and one, two, three, four, or five cubic feet of 
air carefully measured and introduced into it. Now, if the meter 
is correct, the index will indicate a foot at the same moment that 
the index of the gas-holder indicates that a foot has passed out. 
If it does not so indicate, then there is an error in the meter, and 
that error is ascertained ; if it is large enough to be worth con- 
sidering, the meter is condemned ; if it is trifling, and the meter is 
accurate enough for all practical purposes, it is sealed and passed. 

That is the process of inspection. You see that it requires 
necessarily a large and cumbersome apparatus, which cannot be 
carried round from house to house; and if you are going to test 
people’s meters at their houses, you have got to invent some 
simpler and smaller apparatus. Now, I don’t mean to say such 
a thing cannot be done; for, as I said before, everything is 
possible in engineering. Mr. Stimson can invent an apparatus 
which will enable him to go round and test the meters in people’s 
houses. <A test meter might be made sufficiently accurate to test 
them. Something of that sort might be done, but there has 
nothing of the kind been done yet. 

Mr. Nasu. No trouble in doing it? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes: there would be a great deal of trouble and 
expense, which would of course add to the cost of the gas; and 
the results would not be so accurate and reliable, for observations 
taken in a man’s cellar cannot be expected to be so accurate as 
observations taken with the machine you, sir [Mr. Davies], saw 
yesterday in the Inspector’s office. Observations taken in a man’s 
cellar, and subject to the inconveniences incident to the position of 
the meter, such as imperfect light, irregular temperature, etc., 
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cannot be expected to be very accurate. These difficulties, can. be 
obviated; the thing can be done; if any intelligent. committee of 
the Legislature say that it is necessary, for the protection of the 
consumer, that the thing should be done, it can be done; but. it. is 
not, I say, a practical thing. 

Mr. Nasu. Is there any more trouble than in going round and 
testing grocers’ weights and measures? 

Mr. Purnam. It is more trouble, inasmuch as it requires a nicer 
apparatus, and more careful observation. 

Mr. Nasu. It only requires. a meter. 

Mr. Putnam. It requires a particular condition of the atmos- 
phere and of temperature to adjust it with entire accuracy. It can 
be done, but there is nothing to be gained by it; and it can only 
be done by great delay and expense, and a great deal of trouble. 
There is no advantage to be gained from it unless you have an 
entire distrust of your Inspector. He is a sworn officer, and if 
you cannot trust him, you had better have no inspection at all.. If 
you can trust him, let him inspect these meters at his office. 

Mr. Nasu. You said the other night, that if a meter was found 
incorrect, the consumer went to the company’s office, and they sent. 
a man who took the meter off and carried it to the Inspector.. 
Suppose an employee, — and. an employee oftentimes does things for 
those who employ him that the employers would not do for them- 
selves, — suppose an employee finds hoar frost in a meter, and: 
takes it down to West Street before it goes to the Inspector? 

Mr. Putnam. Of course; he is bound to take it to West Street. 

Mr. Nasu. Why? What business has he to take it to West 
Street ? 

Mr. Putnam. Because he is their servant, and is bound to do: 
what they tell him todo. The gas company are bound to take it 
to the Inspector’s office, but their agent will carry it where they 
tell him to. Whether their agent does carry the meters to their 
office or to the Inspector’s office is more than I can tell. It ulti- 
mately gets to the Inspector, andif it is wrong, it is condemned, 
and if it.is right, it is sent back. 

Mr. Nasu. Suppose it is full of hoar frost, and that is taken 
out. before it goes to the Inspector’s office? 

Mr. Putnam. If it is right when it goes. back, that is all that. is 
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wanted. If there is hoar frost in it, it will be for the benefit of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Nasu. Suppose it is clogged with coal tar? 

Mr. Putnam. I am satisfied that will be for the benefit of the 
consumer. 

Mr. Nasu. I am satisfied of the contrary. 

Mr. Putnam. The Committee will take the evidence, and not 
your assertion nor mine. 

Mr. Nasu. I take the English tests. 

Mr. Purnam. They have not been presented yet. I shall be 
glad to see them. 

Now, if this change is called for, there is nothing to be done 
that the State Inspector cannot do as well as if you had a city 
inspector. Suppose the meters were to be inspected at people’s 
houses, it could be done by the State Inspector as well as by any- 
body else. He has an ample force to do it now, but he does not do 
it, because it is not a practical way of doing the thing. Itis an 
inconvenient, expensive, troublesome, inaccurate method, and a 
method for which, as yet, no means have been invented, although, 
as I say, as scientific men can do any thing, some means would be 
invented if such inspection was called for by the law. But I 
would suggest here, that the city has no special guardianship over 
the rights of its citizens more than the Commonwealth has over 
the rights of all the citizens of the State. If the Commonwealth 
provides for the protection of all its citizens, there is no reason 
why the city of Boston should step in and insult the Common- 
wealth by saying that she will take care of her own citizens, 
There seems to be no good reason why any greater protection 
should be given to the citizens of Boston, than to the citizens of 
other parts of the State. But in these respects, the law already 
provides for every thing requisite or desirable. The other mat- 
ters in regard to.which alteration is called for, seem to be too 
trifling — I was going to say, too ridiculous — to be made the sub. 
ject of additional legislation. 

Mr. Nasu. Why do they appoint inspectors for every town and 
city in England, Scotland, and Ireland? 

Mr, Putnam. The city of London contains five times as many 
inhabitants as the whole Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
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Mr. Nasw. There are a great many cities that have their in- 
spectors that are no larger than Boston. 

Mr. Purnam. It is natural, of course, that in a’single city where 
there are five times as many inhabitants as in this Commonwealth, 
there should be one or two more inspectors than there are in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘ How many inspectors there are in London, I don’t 
know. The population of Great Britain is fully equal to that of 
the United States, or very close upon it, at all events. Of course, 
things are on a much larger scale than in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nasu. They require the inspectors to inspect day and 
night. 

Mr. Putnam. You are speaking of the inspection of gas. I 
have not got to the question of the inspection of gas: I am speak- 
ing of the inspection of meters. The inspection of meters in 
England is under a general law, applicable to the whole country. 
Local inspectors are appointed, undoubtedly, by local boards, and 
paid by local boards; they are not paid by the gas companies. 
Here the whole thing is taken in charge by the Commonwealth. 
A state inspector is provided for; and to start the office, a man is 
appointed of world-wide reputation,—a man who has not his 
superior in this country as a scientific man [Prof. Rogers ],— and 
they give him power to appoint agents all over the State, who are 
to report to him as their chief. For a state like Massachusetts, I 
say, that was a more sensible way than to authorize the several 
corporate towns and cities over the Commonwealth to appoint local 
inspectors, who should be responsible to nobody. But, as I have 
said, the gas inspection law of England is very similar to ours, ex- 
cept that the matter being one of so much greater magnitude, 
local inspectors are appointed all over the country; for, as I say, 
the city of London alone contains five times as many inhabitants 
as the whole state of Massachusetts, and probably one hundred 
times as many gas consumers as this State, because all the inhabi- 
tants must be gas consumers. 

So much for the inspection of meters. Now, when you come 
to the question of the inspection of the purity and illuminating 
power of gas, you come to quite a different question. The inspec- 
tion is not so important as that of meters, because any great defect 
in purity or illuminating power is a thing which makes itself visible 
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very soon. In case you have too much sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the gas, you see your wall paint stained; it smells of rotten eggs 
very strongly ; and there are various tests which show it very clear- 
ly. If there is any great defect in illuminating power, of course 
you see that at once in the lack of light. All these things show 
that it is not so important that there should be an inspection of 
gas as of meters; but still it is important that there should be an 
inspection of gas. This inspection is necessarily more difficult and 
delicate than the inspection of meters, because it requires more 
scientific and chemical knowledge. The analysis of gas is one of 
the most intricate and delicate operations in the science of chem- 
istry, and it requires a nice apparatus and a first-class scientific 
man to determine the purity and illuminating power of gas. It is 
a matter of more difficulty than the inspection of meters, and there- 
fore, by the State law, the State Inspector alone is intrusted with it. 

Now I will read the section in relation to the purity and illu- 
minating powers of gas, and you will see if it is not a pretty 
stringent section. 

Mr. Nasu. I would like to ask one question. Why do they 
restrict the State Inspector from giving on opinion upon any meter 
that may be manufactured ? 

Mr. Putnam. I am very glad you ask the question. I endeav- 
ored to explain it the other night, but I am happy to answer the 
question again. 

Mr. Nasu. Was it not the manifest intention that no meter 
should supersede this? I have no question about it. 

Mr. Putnam. I don’t think any such inference can be drawn 
from the Act. The Act provides that ‘‘the Inspector shall not 
give certificates or written opinions to any maker or vender of any 
meter.” I say the object of that provision is obvious. I was not 
a member of the Legislature that passed the Act, and had nothing 
to do with it, and never studied the gas question at all until last 
winter; but I think any practical man would say that that is 
obviously a very proper clause to introduce there, in order to pre- 
vent the Gas Inspector either from becoming the corrupt instru- 
ment of some meter manufacturer, or being suspected of being so. 
If the Gas Inspector were permitted to give his certificate that a 
meter was the best meter ever invented, or that this meter was 
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better than that, it would be an object for a meter manufacturer 
to give a large sum for his certificate, and of course it would in- 
crease his pay handsomely. The State pay him three thousand 
dollars a year — an honorable, respectable salary ; but a gas meter 
manufacturer who wished to introduce his meter here in Boston 
could afford to pay him thirty thousand dollars for his certificate. 

Mr. Stimson. The three thousand dollars include all the expen- 
ses of the office. 

Mr. Purnam. I supposed the Inspector had the whole; he cer- 
tainly should have it. But if his salary is less than three thou- 
sand dollars, there would be a still greater temptation for him to 
increase his emoluments by giving certificates. And what secu- 
rity could the public have that they had the best meter? The 
public generally could not have that entire confidence in the In- 
spector that those who know him have, and would suspect that 
they had the meter of the party who would pay him the most 
for his certificate. That would be the effect of having this clause 
stricken out. Either the Inspector would sell his certificate, and 
in that case we should not have the best meter, or else the public 
would suspect him of selling it. 

Mr. Nasu. If you had the assurance of a watch Kappa time, 

wouldn’t you buy it? 
- Mr. Putnam. That would depend upon who gave me the assur- 
ance. If I had the guaranty of the Messrs. Willard, I should 
have confidence in it; if I had the guaranty of some Peter Funk 
in Washington Street or in Broadway, I shouldn’t feel it was any 
great advantage. 

Mr. Nasu. If you had the assurance of your own judgment? 

Mr. Putnam. I should think it was a very good thing. But I 
am trying to make the Committee understand that the public 
would not have any confidence in a meter that was certified to 
by a public officer under such circumstances, knowing, as they 
must, the facility with which such certificates can be obtained, 
unless that public officer is of a higher character than people are 
willing to believe any man is whom they don’t know. That was 
a reason, and a sufficient reason, for introducing that clause ; 
whether there were other reasons or not, I don’t know. That 
there was a purpose to retain any particular meter seems to mea 
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suggestion that hardly calls for an answer. There is no record 
of any such purpose. The law proposed by the Chairman leaves 
the question of the kind of meter to be used precisely where the 
present law leaves it. 

But I was about to read to you the 10th section of the present 
law :— 

‘Sect. 10. Illuminating gas shall not be merchantable in this 
Commonwealth which has a minimum value of less than twelve 
candles ; that is, a burner consuming five cubic feet per hour shall 
give a light as measured by the photometric apparatus in ordinary 
use of not less than twelve standard sperm candles, each consum- 
ing one hundred and twenty grains per hour.” 

Now, I want to call your attention to the extreme stringency of 
that law. ‘* Illuminating gas shall not be merchantable in this Com- 
monwealth which has a minimum value of less than twelve candles.” 
I believe this is the only law in the world that has any such strin- 
gent provision as that. The English law provides that the mini- 
mum power of gas shall be twelve candles. That is the law which 
applies to the City of London, and this clause was copied from 
that law, so far as it establishes the standard of twelve candles. 
But this provision says (what is not in any other law) that ‘ gas 
shall not be merchantable which has a minimum value of less than 
twelve candles.” That is to say, if a Gas Company sell you gas 
of less than twelve candle power, you need not pay for it, or, if 
you have paid for it, you can recover your money. 

Mr. Nasu. The law, as originally drawn, read “fifteen candle 
power,” but by the efforts of Mr. Greenough, it was reduced to 
twelve. 

Mr. Purnam. Yes, sir, and very properly, too, as I shall en- 
deavor to show. But the peculiarity of the provision to which I 
particularly call the attention of the Committee is the stringency 
of the clause which provides that gas below twelve candle power 
shall not be merchantable, and the protection which is thereby 
thrown round the citizen who uses the gas. The twelve candle 
standard was taken from the English law. 

Mr. Nasu. I beg your pardon, it is not so. 
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Mr. Putnam. I say, the standard of twelve candles is the same 
as the English law. I will read the section of the English law on 
that subject : — 


‘“The quality of the gas supplied by any company shall be, as 
regards its illuminating power, such that an argand burner having 
fifteen holes and a seven inch chimney, consuming five cubic feet 
of gas an hour, shall give a light equal to the light of twelve sperm 
candles, of six to the pound, each burning one hundred and twenty 
grains an hour; and shall be, as regards its purity, free from 
ammonia, bisulphide of carbon, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other 
agents, deteriorating its quality or its illuminating capacity.” 


That is the section of the English law from which our standard 
was substantially taken. 

Mr. Hypr. If you don’t get ahead faster than you have, we 
shall not get any evidence to-night. I would propose that you 
state your points as briefly as possible, then let the witnesses be - 
called, and then state the conclusions at which you arrive. I 
would also suggest that the questions asked of the witnesses be 
condensed as much as possible and get their statements in. 

Mr. Putnam. I am glad you have made the suggestion, but I 
have carefully considered the matter, and I am satisfied that I 
shall save time by explaining the subject fully to the Committee, 
so that they will understand my view of the case; and then I shall | 
not have to spend so much time with the witnesses, or so much 
time in argument. My experience in opening cases has led me to 
the conclusion, that when a matter is complicated, as this is, a full 
and even tedious opening is the best, on the whole. 

Mr. Nasu. I don’t think there is any complication about it. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Putnam has been interrupted once or twice, 
and I don’t think he has had a fair hearing. 

Mr. Purnam. I make no complaint of the interruptions ; still it 
is unusual to interfere with an opening in this manner. I am wil- 
ling, however, to explain myself as I go along, but of course, the 
Committee must give me a longer time. 
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Mr. Nasu. I beg the members of the Committee to understand 
that there is no counsel employed on the part of the city. I have 
not occupied five minutes. 

Mr. Purnam. Not in your remarks, but it has been necessary 
for me to consume a good deal of time in answering your ques- 
tions. J am very willing to do it, because it enables the Commit- 
tee to understand the matter ; but undoubtedly I should save time 
if I could go on without these digressions. I will go on as rapidly 
as I can. 

I have already explained to you the first part of section 10. 
Then it goes on to say, 

“Every gas is to be tested with the burner and under the press- 
ure best adapted to it, and the result shall be calculated at a 
temperature of sixty degrees Fahrenheit.” 

A good deal of objection has been made to this provision, and it 
has been claimed that a standard burner, especially that the Liver- 
pool standard burner, ought to be used as the test. There, I think, 
our law has the advantage of the English law. It was made later, 
and after the matter of gas chemistry was better understood than 
it was when the English law was made; and it is now perfectly 
well settled, and perfectly understood, that there is no such thing 
as a standard burner, to which every thing else ought to be con- 
formed. Different kinds of gas burn best with different kinds of 
burners. One kind of gas burns best with one kind of burner, and 
another kind burns best with a different burner. You cannot test 
fairly the illuminating power of different kinds of gas by trying 
them all by one particular standard burner. And as for the 
Liverpool standard burner, there is no such thing known in this 
country. 

Mr. Nasu. I have one in my desk. 

Mr. Purnam. Two or three have been imported by the Boston 
Gas Company, and one by the Chairman of this Committee ; but 
with these exceptions, I don’t believe there is a single Liverpool 
standard burner this side the Atlantic. You cannot buy one in 
any shop; it is not known; it is not used here; we use a different 
kind of burner. Now, the Gas Inspector does, as a matter of fact, 
use that Liverpool standard burner for testing illuminating power, 
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because it is a convenient burner for him to use, and enables him 
to compare his results with the English results. It is a suitable 
burner, I believe, for our gas, but it is not the one our people use. 
But there is no doubt about this, that different kinds of gas require 
different burners, in order to burn their best. 

Now, in order to explain this, it is necessary to go into the sub- 
ject of light. You understand that all artificial light is produced 
by some body heated to a red or white heat; it is a solid body 
heated to a red or white heat. ‘The most brilliant light known is 
the magnesium wire, which is heated to a white heat and beyond. 
Next to that, the most brilliant light is the electrical light, or, pos- 
sibly, the light of a piece of chalk acted upon by an oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe ; until lately, that was the most brilliant light known. 
All these are palpable cases of solid bodies heated to a white heat. 
But in the ordinary case of a light from gas, the solidity is not 
seen, because the solid body consists of the impalpable dust of 
carbon. The moment it is liberated, or set free, the hydrogen sets 
fire to the carbon; this solid, impalpable dust is heated to a white 
heat, and that gives light. Now, a gas which is very rich in car- 
bon will have comparatively little heat, and would give compara- 
tively more light if the carbon could be all heated up. If there is 
more carbon in the gas than can be thoroughly heated by the 
hydrogen in the gas, then it will give a smoky light. In other 
words, if there is too much carbon, although you will have a very 
rich gas, it will smoke; it wont burn freely; it will approximate 
to the oil lamp. ‘There is nothing so rich as the flame from the 
wick of an oil lamp, which is almost solid carbon, but the trouble 
is, you haven’t got heat enough to bring all the carbon up to an 
incandescent state, which is necessary in order to give light. It is 
richer than any gas in the world. So that kind of gas is the best 
which has enough hydrogen in it to thoroughly heat all the carbon 
that is in it, without creating smoke, and that has carbon enough 
in it to give sufficient light. 

Now, different kinds of coal make different qualities of gas — 
some are richer in carbon and some poorer; and these different 
degrees of richness require different kinds of burners. A gas that 
is very rich in carbon wants to be exposed as much as possible to 
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atmospheric air, so that the carbon may get thoroughly burned. 
A gas that is poor in carbon wants to come out through large 
holes, and burn slowly, in order that the carbon in the gas may 
not be burned up too rapidly — may not be all consumed before it 
gets into the light part of the flame. You see, therefore, that it is 
obviously fair that different kinds of gas should be tested by dif- 
ferent kinds of burners; and as throughout the Commonwealth, it 
is fairly to be supposed that the gas will be made from different 
materials, and in different ways, it is no more than fair and just 
that there should be some latitude; that it should be left to the 
Gas Inspector, who is a scientific man, and a man who understands 
‘his business, to determine what burner shall be used, according to 
the kind of coal that has been used in the manufacture of the gas. 
I don’t think that was well understood at the time the English Act 
was passed; but it has become thoroughly understood by more 
recent investigations, and that provision was inserted in our Act, 
and indicates greater advance in science than the English Act does. 

Mr. Nasu. I would ask if you undertake to say that every kind 
of gas cannot be tested by the Liverpool standard burner, made 
from any kind of coal, whether cannel, Newcastle or Pictou? 

Mr. Purnam. Any kind of gas can be tested with any kind of 
burner. 

_ Mr. Nasu. But do you undertake to say that a very rich gas 
cannot be tested by this English burner? 

Mr. Putnam. No, sir, I have said nothing of the kind. You 
misunderstand me. 

Mr. Nasu. If you are going to burn a gas of very rich quality 
— say a twenty-seven candle gas— you must use the bat-wing or 
fish-tail burner. 

Mr. Putnam. I would say that any kind of gas may be tested 
by this Liverpool burner, but I say that no one burner is adapted 
to do justice to all kinds of gas. 

Now, in point of fact, as I have said, in our Gas Inspector’s 
office here they do use the Parliamentary standard burner, because 
they have. got one, and it is convenient to compare their results 
with the results obtained in England. But this Parliamentary 


standard is entirely arbitrary; it was established simply because 
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it happened to be in use in Liverpool; and our Legislature, much 
more wisely, left it to the Inspector to determine with what par- 
ticular burner it was fairest to test each particular kind of gas. 
And although practically the test adopted is a fifteen hole argand 
burner, or something very similar, it would not be wise to require 
him to do it. | 

Mr. Nasu. Do you infer there is any State test? 

Mr. Putnam. The State requires that the gas shall be of at 
least twelve candle richness, tried with the burner best adapted 
to it. 

Mr. Nasn. Don’t it depend very much upon what kind of gas 
you use, whether made from cannel or Pictou coal, and when the 
test is made? 

Mr. Purnam. Undoubtedly the material from-which the gas is 
made affects the question very materially. Of course, you cannot 
get as rich gas out of Pictou coal as you can out of cannel coal. 
Of course all cannel gas will test a higher number of candles than 
Pictou gas. I have not said anything that conflicts with that. 

Now I won’t attempt to explain to you the action of the photom- 
eter, except that it depends on a comparison, by the human eye, 
of the light of a candle with the light of gas. This comparison is 
aided by very ingenious mechanical contrivances, but still it de- 
pends upon the human eye, and two eyes may differ half a candle 
‘or more in testing the same gas at the same time. But still the 
test is as accurate aone as can be made; and here there is ample 
provision in the present law for making it, and the restrictions are 
no more than proper. 

The remainder of the section is the portion to which I wish to 
call your attention more particularly : — , 

*¢‘ Whenever requested by the Mayor and Aldermen of any city, 
or the Selectmen of any town, the Inspector shall report to them 
whether the gas supplied in the respective city or town is of the 
legal standard, and also whether it is sufficiently well purified from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia and carbonic acid.” 

That goes to the question of the purity of the gas. The three 
impurities by which gas is liable to be affected are sulphuretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid. As sulphuretted hydrogen 
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is offensive, you will notice its presence in the gas. Ammonia you 
will also notice; it has a pungent odor. Carbonic acid would to a 
certain extent deteriorate the gas, and tend to make the air impure ; 
but still, it would take a very large quantity of carbonic acid to be 
really felt in a room in which gas is burning, because the combus- 
tion of the gas itself creates a large quantity of carbonic acid, in 
comparison with which that carried by the gas would be very slight. 
But still this test is required, to see that the gas is free from these 
impurities ; and if the City Government wishes to have this test 
going on, the Inspector will test the gas every day. All you have 
got to do is to require him to make weekly or monthly reports, and 
he will be glad to doit. For a time after this office was created, 
these reports were made. Professor Rogers and Mr. Stimson made 
their reports monthly for a year, but the Aldermen got tired of 
calling for them, and the practice was discontinued. All the City 
Government. has got to do is to call for them, and they will be 
furnished again. | 

Mr. Nasu. There was not an inspection for a year after the 
Inspector was appointed. It was found to be a farce to try to get 
a report. 

Mr. Putnam. Now, the only points in the proposed law that are 
not in the old law are in the seventh section of this bill. They 
relate to observations and reports in regard to pressure, which are 
entirely unnecessary, and would be simply a waste of time, 
because you can have an automatic register and pressure indicator 
in every police station in the city if you choose. The average 
consumption by the street burners I undertake to say it is imprac- 
ticable to test from day to day. The only way to test it is by 
taking off a burner, and seeing how much that burner consumes: 
and then it is not necessarily subject to the same pressure to which 
it is subject in the street lamp. In the street lamp, the burner is 
subject to a pressure which may be affected by the amount of gas 
that is being burned in the neighboring streets, by temperature, 
and by a thousand other causes which do not affect the burner 
when tested in the Inspector’s office. Consequently, an inspection 
of the average consumption of the street burners is something 
entirely impracticable, from day to day, unless you have a meter 
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attached to each burner, and then you don’t need any such inspec- 
tion. But the only way to be sure how much a street lamp burns 
is to have a meter attached to it. The order now is to put on 
burners which burn five cubic feet an hour. These burners are 
tested before they are put on the street lamps at a pressure of two 
inches, which is supposed to be the average. They are supposed 
to burn five feet an hour, under a two-inch pressure, and are tested 
for that. When they get on the street lamps, they probably burn 
more than that, because the pressure is usually more than two 
inches. But the amount of their consumption cannot be accurately 
taken from day to day, as is called for by the proposed bill; it is 
entirely impracticable. As for the idea of getting up a new act in 
order that the Inspector may publish information for the benefit of 
the citizens, I will not comment upon that now. . 

The great feature of this new bill, and the serious objection to 
it, is its call for the sixteen candle standard. A sixteen candle 
minimum standard is something hitherto entirely unknown, and it © 
is unreasonable. You cannot have that without running up some- 
times as high as twenty-five or thirty candles; and in order to do 
that you have got to use very rich coal, and make your gas very 
expensive, and you have got to make it so thick that it will clog up 
your pipes and burners and make trouble. Sixteen is a fair aver- 
age, and it is rather below the average of the actual illuminating 
power of the gas. But the gas which will average sixteen candles 
will sometimes run down to fourteen and a half, and sometimes run 
up to nineteen, according to the temperature; but to call for a 
minimum of sixteen candles, under all circumstances, would be to 
make an unreasonable requirement, and to call for a gas which is 
more expensive than people care to burn, and for a gas, too, which 
would not so well answer the ordinary requirements of the people. 

You will consider in this connection our condition with regard 
to coal. England is a great coal field. The gas manufacturers 
there get their coal close to their doors. It costs them compara- 
tively nothing. Here we have no coal fit for gas making purposes 
nearer than Nova Scotia. There is no coal this side the Allegha- 
nies on this continent, except the small supply in the Albert vein, 
in Nova Scotia, which will make a sixteen candle minimum gas; 
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nothing but cannel coal will do it. We have to import all our 
material either from England or Nova Scotia, and of course the 
bulk of our supply must be got from bituminous coal; but that 
coal will not furnish a gas which shall not, whether in cold weather 
or warm, go below sixteen candles; it will vary from fourteen to 
seventeen candles, which is about the quality of gas best adapted 
for all practical purposes, — neither too thick nor too thin, but 
burning freely, and without smoke. The gas called for by this 
proposed bill is a kind of gas you don’t want. You would have a 
maximum gas which is too heavy, too smoky, and too expensive. 

Mr. Nasu. How is it that they require twenty candle gas in 
England? 

Mr. Putnam. I have not seen any such law. 

Mr. Nasu. I have. It is the 23d Victoria, chap. 125, passed 
August 28, 1860. 

Mr. Purnam. I will look at it by and by, and comment upon it 
at the proper time. 

Prof. Rogers. Let me explain that, as there seems to be some 
confusion in regard to it, and I have had occasion to look into it 
very recently. ‘The point is this. There are two qualities of gas 
referred to in the Act. relating to the city of London — common 
coal gas and cannel coal gas. The common coal gas is required to 
have an illuminating power of not less than twelve candles; the 
cannel gas an illuminating power of not less than twenty candles. 
There is that distinction made between the two kinds of gas. 

But I would beg to point to another consideration, which seems 
to have been overlooked, in reference to the use of the Parliament- 
ary burner. The Parliamentary burner, the fifteen hole argand 
burner, — which is a very vague description, inasmuch as the size 
of the holes was never fixed until a comparatively late period, 
—the fifteen hole argand burner was required to be used exclu- 
sively for testing the illuminating power of the common gas; 
but the fifteen hole Parliamentary burner is utterly unsuited — 
to test the illuminating power of the cannel gas, and accordingly 
the Act does not require the cannel gas to be tested by the 
Parliamentary burner at all, but by .a bat-wing or fish-tail 
burner. The difference is so very striking that it amounts to fifty 
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per cent. If you take the cannel gas, with which I made some 
experiments when in Scotland a year and a half ago, and consume 
it in a Parliamentary burner, and then compare the illuminating 
power of a cubic foot with the illuminating power of a cubic foot 
when consumed in a large bat-wing burner, the advantage in favor 
of the bat-wing burner is about fifty-six percent. Of course, there- 
fore, it would be perfectly absurd to require that the illuminating 
power of this very rich gas — twenty-five and even thirty candle 
power —should be tested by the Parliamentary burner. It has 
happened very unfortunately in the organization of the British law 
on this subject, that no distinction was made between the different 
kinds of gas burners required by particular qualities of gas. 
Nothing has been more distinctly ascertained by the experiments 
that have been made by gas engineers on the continent of Europe, 
in Great Britain, and by ourselves in this country, than this: that 
in order to obtain the full illuminating power of gas of a special 
quality, you must use a particular kind of burner; and you must 
not only define the number of holes, but the size of the holes and 
the height of the chimney. Hence,’ therefore, ‘the Parliamen- 
tary burner” is not enough to say in reference to testing common 
coal gas, and you will see, by referring to the English law which 
has been read by Mr. Putnam, that it is stated that the gas is to 
burn at the rate of five cubic feet an hour, in an argand burner, 
with a chimney seven inches high. If you were allowed to use any 
kind of chimney you pleased, you might modify, in a very great 
degree, the amount of light you obtained from the same quantity 
of gas, under the same pressure, and in the same burner. You are 
therefore required to be very specific, if you are to determine with 
anything like precision the illuminating power of your gas. If you 
want to go down to thirteen candles, it will make a difference of 
one candle whether you use a seven or an eight inch chimney — it 
may make a difference of two candles. It is, therefore, a matter 
of absolute necessity that you be very specific in regard to the 
instrument you employ. To give an instance. According to a 
great multitude of experiments, a thirteen candle gas, such as is 
usually burned in the city of London, when consumed in an 
argand burner, gives you an illuminating power equal to thirteen 
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candles. But consume that gas in a bat-wing burner, and it gives 
you only nine candles. Five cubic feet of gas consumed in a fish- 
tail or bat-wing burner, will give you an amount of light measured 
only by nine candles ; and that same quantity, burned in an argand 
burner, according to the Parliamentary standard, with a seven-inch 
chimney, will give you an illuminating power equal to thirteen 
candles. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary, if you are going to 
make any law upon this subject, to specify something of the par- 
ticular instrument you are going to use in burning your gas. You 
can get an immense diversity of illuminating power, from the same 
amount of gas, simply by modifying the instrument through which 
it is burned—the number and size of the holes, the form of the 
chimney, and all the other circumstances connected with it. 

Mr. Nasu. The English law fixes that. It provides that the 
burner shall be an argand burner, with fifteen holes, and a seven 
inch chimney. 

Prof. Rogers. I know that, but the size of the holes is not 
fixed, and that makes a difference. 

Mr. Nasu. I know the size of the holes makes a difference ; 
but the drill that is used to make the holes in these Parliamentary 
burners is the same, and never has varied. . 

Prof. Rogers. It has been very much varied. 

Mr. Nasu. It has not varied, unless for the purpose of decep- 
tion. The English law fixes it. 

Prof. Rogers. The English law originally said nothing about 
the diameter of the holes, and each maker had his own fancy about 
it. One man thought the burner would be a little better if the 
holes were larger, and he enlarged them; another thought it would 
be better to have the holes smaller, and he made them smaller. 
But more recently, I believe, they have determined upon the pre- 
cise size of the holes. I would merely remark in that connection, 
therefore, that so far as the establishment of the inspection in the 
State of Massachusetts is concerned, it really was in advance in 
regard to knowledge of the science of gas lighting, and a good deal 
in advance of the English Parliamentary law. 

Mr. Nasu. In the provision that every gas company, in every 
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city and town, might test their gas by any burner they saw fit to 
use ? 

Prof. Rogers. The Inspector.may use whatever burner he 
sees fit. 

Mr. Hypr. If an argand burner be given, the height of the 
chimney given, the number of holes given, and the amount con- 
sumed per hour given, would the size of the holes make any dif- 
ference? 

Prof. Rogers. Oh, yes, it would make a material difference, 
because, if a certain number of cubic feet—say five—are re- 
quired to be delivered from the apertures of the burner, (which is 
of course required in this process of inspection, for the illuminating 
power of each hole is very restricted,) the gas is compelled to pass 
out with very great facility, in order that the requisite quantity 
shall be delivered. If the holes are small, the gas passes out with 
much less facility than if they are large. Now, the amount of 
light given by each jet will depend somewhat upon the amount of 
gas given out per second or minute into the air, and upon the 
velocity with which it is delivered. You can have a jet of gas 
running with such velocity that it gives you hardly anything but 
a blue light. Now, to show you the operation of the bat-wing and 
fish-tail burners, I will mention this fact, which is a very striking 
one. If you take a thirteen candle gas and burn it in an argand 
burner, you get the illuminating power of thirteen candles; if you 
burn the same quantity of gas in a bat-wing or fish-tail burner, you 
get only the illuminating power of nine candles. But if you put 
two bat-wing burners together, so as to have an agglomeration of 
the flame, — not so large an expansion compared with the quantity 
of the flame, — you get an illuminating power very nearly equal to 
twice thirteen. In other words, each one of these bat-wing burners, 
when the two flames are united into one, gives you very nearly as 
much illuminating power as an argand; showing that the real fact 
is, that the flame of a thin jet of gas, greatly exposed to the atmos- 
phere on both sides, loses its power of illumination simply because 
there is such a large extent of atmosphere on both sides of this 
thin jet of escaping gas. This is thoroughly mixed up with the 
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gas, and causes it to burn with a blue flame. Sometimes one-half 
or two-thirds of the whole area of the flame is blue. If you turn 
through a jet of gas a stream of atmospheric air, you will get a 
strong heat, but the illuminating power of the gas is gone. You 
have-an enormous heat, which will melt platinum wire, but you 
have no light. So it is also where you have a jet of gas escaping 
from a burner, under conditions in which there will be a large 
amount of atmospheric air mixing with the gas. 

I would remark, in regard to the gas of the city of London, that 
there are three great manufactories there—the ‘Great Central 
Gas Works,” the ‘‘ Chartered,” and the ‘City Gas Works,” — 
three of the largest establishments of the kind in the world. 
These companies furnish a gas averaging, so far as its illuminating 
power is concerned, from thirteen to fourteen candles. They run 
down to twelve, the Parliamentary limit, and sometimes below 
twelve; but in the main, they may be considered as ranging be- 
tween twelve and fourteen and a half. That is their common gas, 
and that is the only gas which is tested by the Parliamentary 
burner. Sometimes they get up to fourteen and a half. 

Mr. Nasu. The gas the nobility and wealthy classes burn is the 
cannel gas, is it not? 

Prof. Rogers. No, sir: there are difficulties in the way. Can- 
nel gas cannot be burned in an argand burner, or in anything but 
a fish-tail or bat-wing burner, which are not considered so elegant 
or agreeable, perhaps. They are obliged to burn it in small flames. 
I found that in Glasgow, where they burn from twenty to twenty- 
five candle gas, they used burners which furnished only two or 
three feet per hour, instead of five feet, as with us. 

Mr. Nasu. They get as much light from that amount of gas as 
we get from five feet. 

Prof. Rogers. Probably quite as much in some cases, but it 
will depend entirely upon circumstances. You have a small, red- 
dish, ruddy flame with cannel gas. But the point is this: that in 
Scotland, where these rich gases are used, the coal that is used is 
cannel coal, which furnishes a gas of from twenty to thirty candle 
power, and there are extensive beds of that kind of coal found in 


several parts of Scotland, and coal is comparatively cheap there, 
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and the manufacture of gas is attended with comparatively little 
difficulty. I found, where I was residing, in the neighborhood of 
Scotland, that the cannel gas that was burned was not satisfactory 
to my eyes; probably because I had been used to a more volumin- 
ous and whiter light. They don’t dare to use larger burners, and 
let more gas on, because it would instantly smoke, and become 
exceedingly offensive. 

Mr. Naso. What was the pressure? 

Prof. Rogers. About an inch and a half. 

Mr. Nasu. Suppose they had reduced it? 

Prof. Rogers. They can reduce it down to half an inch, if they 
want to. By an arrangement of the stopcock, anybody can reduce 
it at his own pleasure. 

I would say to the gentlemen present, in regard to this whole 
subject, that it is not at all an easy class of questions that you have 
to deal with here. The whole subject of gas composition and gas 
analysis, the determination of its illuminating power, and all these 
considerations, are complicated questions: they reqnire a great 
deal of scientific knowledge to understand them thoroughly. The 
determination of the illuminating power of gas is a simple thing ; 
the determination, by chemical tests, of the quality of gas, is not 
to be considered a difficult matter; but the determination of the 
character of the burners best suited to the different kinds of gas 
is a very complicated question. We talk about the distinction 
between cannel gas and common gas;— there is no precise line 
of distinction to be drawn between them. There is an immense 
variety in common coal gas, and a very great variety in cannel 
gas. There is a gradation of one into the other. _ 

Mr. GreEnouGH. How low a grade of cannel gas did you ever 
see? 

Prof. Rogers, I never saw any thing lower than from twenty 
to twenty-two candles. 

Mr. GrEENOUGH. You never saw any thing of the Barton Hill 
gas? 

Prof. Rogers. No; my examination was not extensive. In 
Edinburgh, where they use the Barton Hill gas, I was told that 
they run down to sixteen and seventeen, That is a poor cannel 
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coal. But I doubt the statement. In Glasgow, I asked the man 
at the Gas Works how high they ran up, and he said up to thirty- 
five candle power. I asked him how he determined the quality. 
** By the photometer.”— ‘* Will you allow me to see your arrange- 
ments for measuring the gas? ”—‘‘ Certainly,” he said. He took 
me into a little closet, in which he had a dirty instrument, with 
which no one could pretend to come within thirty per cent. 

Mr. GreenoucH. Was that the old Company? 

Prof. Rogers. The old Company. Of course I asked him if that 
was the only instrument used to determine photometrically the 
quality of their gas, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, we never use it.”— ‘* How 
do you test your gas, then? ”— ‘* Well, by the eye. I know pretty 
near how much light the gas is giving.” 

It is a very unfortunate thing, and is so understood by the gas 
engineers of Great Britain generally, that that distinction was 
made in the Parliamentary law between cannel coal gas and other 
gas, and for this reason: that almost universally throughout Eng- 
land, and the same is true in this country, the burners, whether 
bat-wing, fish-tail, or argand, are so arranged as to give you about 
a twelve candle illumination, because you don’t burn your argand 
up to its full power, as you would in making your experiments in 
the photometer room; and I suppose it has been found best, for 
ordinary uses, to have each one of these little foci of light have 
about an average value of twelve candles, and it is therefore that, 
whether cannel gas or common gas is used, the matter is always so 
arranged that the particular light which is to be substituted for the 
candle shall have an illuminating power of about twelve candles. 
Now, it would have been a great deal wiser in England, and would | 
be a great deal wiser in this country, if we have a law here on the 
subject, to put it in this way: that no argand burner, consuming 
five cubic feet per hour of common gas, shall have a less illuminat- 
ing power than twelve candles; and that a bat-wing burner, con 
suming a certain amount — not five feet, but a certain amount — 
of cannel gas, shall also have an illuminating power of not less 
than twelve candles. Let twelve candles be the minimum power 
to be used, and then specify how many cubic feet are necessary 
to give you twelve candle power. Then you have a perfectly uni- 
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form system prevailing everywhere, by which a comparison can be 
made, instead of putting it in this vague way, that you are to have 
a twenty candle power when you burn cannel gas, and you are to 
have a twelve candle power when you are burning your ordinary 
gas, — and saying nothing of the kind of burner you are to use. 

Mr. Hypr. Saying nothing of the expense, which really gives 
the best light, the cannel gas or the common gas? 

Prof. Rogers. Well, every one has to judge for himself. 

Mr. Hype. I mean, under the ordinary circumstances and for 
the ordinary purposes of life. 

Prof. Rogers. Here is perhaps the view I should take of it. 
Suppose you have placed in two adjoining rooms, or in one room, 
two flames: one is a flame of common gas, with twelve candle 
power, and the other a flame of cannel gas, with twelve candle 
power. Your question is, which of these would be most useful, 
without regard to expense? You have a twelve candle power in 
both of them. Now, what does that mean? It means, that the 
illuminating power is precisely the same. If there is any meaning 
to the phrase, it is that of each of them is equivalent to twelve 
sperm candles. Therefore we must admit, by the very definition, 
that so far as their light-giving power is concerned, they are equal. 
Then the only difference is in the quality of the light. Some per- 
sons like the light from cannel gas the best; some like the whiter 
light of the common gas better. I am fond of the white light. I 
don’t like the yellowish lights, tending to smoke — they are not 
agreeable to me. The mixture of red rays is rather offensive to 
‘me; yet I have seen quite a number of persons who prefer that 
light. 

Mr. Putnam. Judging from what you have seen, should you 
think that people here, who are accustomed to this whiter light, 
would prefer to substitute the other kind of light? 

Prof. Rogers. I don’t know how that would be. I don’t regard 
the light here as a perfectly white light. If you compare it with the 
light of the Philadelphia gas, it is not so white a light; but if you 
compare the candle power of the two gases, there is a very great 
difference. Philadelphia gas is rarely beyond a fourteen candle 
power. 
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Mr. Putnam, There are one or two specific questions that I 
wish to put to you, while you are upon that point. I will ask you 
how the illuminating power of Boston gas compares with that of 
other cities in this country and in Europe with which you are 
familiar ? 

Prof. Rocrrs. I am not prepared to say, from any extensive 
knowledge. I can speak pretty positively of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York. I think the New York gas, in candle power, 
is about the same as Boston gas, varying from fifteen up to twenty 
candle power, but generally ranging about sixteen, seventeen or 
eighteen. Then in regard to the Philadelphia gas, the tests I have 
made of that have given it a low power. There is a great deal of 
very light gaseous matter mixed with it. They mix a great deal 
of wet gas with it. 

Mr. Putnam. I meant to have you take into consideration not 
only the illuminating power, but the purity of the gas. 

Prof. Rogers. I am not prepared to say, except from some lit- 
tle analysis. I think the gas of New York is very well purified ; 
that of Philadelphia is very badly purified. On the only occasion 
when I happened to examine it, I found it very impure. 

Mr. Purnam. How does our gas compare, in point of purity, 
with the English gas? 

Prof. Rogers. I don’t know what it is now. 

Mr. Purnam. I mean, in your experience. 

Prof. Rogers. I used to compare, from week to week, or month 
to month, the observations that were made in the office of inspec- 
tion, with the results of Letheby and others at London, Manches- 
ter and Birmingham, and I found our gas, as a general thing, as 
well purified as theirs. There was a time when it had more car- 
bonic acid than the English gas, but that was a temporary matter. 
In regard to ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, it has been gen- 
erally quite well purified. I think I mentioned in one report that 
I made to the Mayor and Aldermen that I had found more ammo- 
nia and more sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas than it ought to 
have in it. 

Mr. Putnam. That is a thing that is likely to arise from acci- 
dent occasionally, and cannot be avoided. 
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Prof. Rogers. I should think so. My attention has lately been 
turned to this matter, by some chemical investigations I was mak- 
ing, and I happened to be looking over the observations of Letheby 
in reference to the grade of gas in England, and I saw the results 
of an examination for three months. They showed an average, at 
the beginning, of fourteen candle power, which was cut down rap- 
idly to twelve, and that the quantity of sulphur present in the gas 
amounted to a great deal over the parliamentary limit, which is 
twenty grains to the hundred cubic feet. There were as many as_ 
twenty-eight grains in one case. And that was the average for the 
entire three months, which was certainly foul gas. 

Mr. Greenoven. You never found anything like that in our 
gas? | 

Prof. Rogers. Oh, no, sir; 1148, for the 100 cubic feet. I 
think, on the whole, there can be no reasonable fault found in that 
respect. Accidents are liable to happen in regard to these matters. 

Mr. Putnam. Now I wish to ask in regard to the provision of 
our law which provides that in testing the illuminating power of 
gas, that kind of burner shall be used which is best adapted to it. 
Is not that, on the whole, in your opinion, a wise way to leave the 
matter at present? Is it not wise to leave it to the discretion of 
the Inspector how each particular gas shall be inspected ? 

Prof. Rogers. I think itis. Ifthe requisition should be made, 
under these circumstances, that the Parliamentary burner should 
be used for the purpose of testing all gas, it would place it out of 
the power of parties to furnish a gas that would give an average of 
sixteen candle power. I don’t see what alternative there would be, 
unless you got some mode for bringing down the candle power 
to the English standard of twelve candles. It would very much 
discourage, it seems to me, the manufacture of rich gas. 

Mr. Nasu. How can that be, if the English gas is from ae 
seven to thirty candle power? 

Prof. Rocers. Just imagine the Parliamentary burner required 
in England as the standard for all their gas — what would they 
do? They would say, ‘‘ We won’t make any of this cannel gas; 
we will make common gas, because the Parliamentary burner does 
justice to common gas, but the Parliamentary burner is fifty per 
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cent. wrong in reference to cannel gas, in some cases. Therefore, 
we will give up the manufacture of this rich gas entirely, and turn 
our attention to the manufacture of the poorer gas exclusively. 
We have a proper standard for testing the value of that gas, for 
common gas really receives justice at the hands of that Parliamen- 
tary burner.” I say, I believe if there was a general law of that 
kind, it would greatly discourage the introduction and use of the 
higher and richer gases. The English saw that very clearly, and 
therefore they did not require the Parliamentary burner to be used 
in testing these rich gases, knowing that it would be impracticable, 
and would probably entirely throw out of use these rich gases ; but 
they said, ‘‘ These rich gases must be tested by a burner that suits 
them ;” that is, the bat-wing burner. 

Mr. Purnam. If that is so, would it not be perfectly impossible 
to have a minimum of sixteen candles, to be tested by the Parlia- 
mentary standard, because you can’t get a minimum sixteen candle 
power out of bituminous coal, you say, and the Parliamentary stan- 
dard is not fit to test cannel coal gas. 

Prof. Rogers. You don’t understand me. You can test cannel 
gas with the Parliamentary burner; that is to say, you can make 
an experiment in your photometric room. But testing does not 
mean making experiments. You can use the Parliamentary burner 
and register cannel gas, and burn, after a fashion, a twenty candle 
gas, but when you come to make an experiment under these cir- 
cumstances, you have a very smoky flame if you burn five feet an 
hour. ; 

Mr. Nasu. Will it show a twenty candle power? 

Prof. Rocers. No, sir, nothing like that. I think a gas of six- 
teen candle power can be burned in a Parliamentary burner. 

Mr. Purnam. I am talking about a gas which has a minimum 
of sixteen candles, and must of course range a great deal higher. 
For such a gas, would that Parliamentary burner be a reasonable 
test ? ; 

Prof. Rogers. It would not be the best test, undoubtedly. 
When you come down to a range of fifteen, sixteen or even seven- 
teen candle power, you are very fairly within the limits of a just 
application of the Parliamentary burner. But when you run up to 
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twenty or twenty-five, if you make a really rich cannel gas, then 
you find that the Parliamentary burner wont answer. 

Mr. Purnam. If you have a gas which is restricted by law to 
a minimum of sixteen candles, must not that gas, in order to be 
sure to keep up to that minimum, run up at times to twenty and 
twenty-five ? : 

Prof. Roarrs. It might; but that is allowing a wide range. 
[Referring to the tables of the Inspector, the Professor stated 
that the range was from sixteen to twenty-two. ] 

Mr. Hyper. That is not the ordinary range? 

Prof. Rogers. No, sir; the average is 17,85. 

Mr. Hype. I understood you to say, that in burning the rich 
cannel gases, twelve candle power was the best degree of light. 

Prof. Rogers. Yes, sir, for the common distributed light. I 
suppose every one is aware of the fact, that the pleasantness and 
agreeableness of an illumination depends greatly upon its diffusion. 
Nobody likes to have a very intense glare of light as the centre of 
illumination in a room where he is sitting, and this standard seems 
to have been the result, unconsciously, of some general experience. 
The same thing is true, to a great extent, on the continent of 
Europe. All seem to have come, by a curious coincidence, to this 
mass of light, of about twelve candle power, as the proper degree 
of illumination, for ordinary purposes. 

Mr. Putnam. Then that is the proper minimum? 

Prof. Rogers. I should think so. If cannel gas is used, then, 
while the minimum of that gas is fixed also, it ought to be stated 
how many cubic feet go to produce that. If, for example, cannel 
gas is to be the subject of special legislation, then at the same 
time that you state that the burner (specifying it) should produce 
an illumination equal to twelve candles, it ought to be said, an 
illumination due to the consumption of so many cubic feet of gas 
per hour—just as you say that the twelve candle power of the 
argand burner is due to the consumption of five cubic feet per 
hour. You cannot require five feet of cannel gas to be burned in 
an argand burner per hour, because it would make the room so 
very offensive with smoke that it would be impossible to live in it. 

Mr. Hypr. What would be the amount of cannel gas consumed 
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in a bat-wing burner, compared with the consumption of the other 
gas in an argand? 

Prof. Rogers. It would depend, of course, upon the richness of 
the gas. Cannel gas sometimes runs up to thirty candle power ; 
it fluctuates through a very wide range. It might run from two to 
four cubic feet per hour. A very weak cannel gas at certain times 
would require four cubic feet, to give what five cubic feet of com- 
mon gas would give. Then with some gas of extraordinary rich- 
ness, which requires your flame to be pinched to a very small size 
to prevent smoking, two cubic feet would be as much as would be 
reqnired. 

Mr. Hype. [?] What is the comparative expense of the produc- 
tion of the two gases? Say, for instance, cannel gas from Incehall 
coal, producing about four and a half cubic feet of gas to the pound 
of coal. 

Mr. Greenouen. Well, we are of course under an extraordinary 
condition of things now. That coal has cost lately thirty dollars 
per ton. You see very readily how much that gas would cost per 
thousand cubic feet. I suppose Pictou coal, which for the last two 
years has cost an average of about nine dollars a ton, would pro- 
duce three and a quarter feet of gas to the pound. For four or 
five years, we have used here Pictou, Newcastle, and Albert coal, 
in combination. The Albert coal is the richest cannel coal known 
in the world. It has cost, upon an average for the last two years, 
not far from $25.00 a ton. That would probably go as far as two 
and a half or three tons of Incehall coal. I have given the ele- 
ments of the calculation, and you can make the figures if you like. 

Mr. Purnam. Now I want to ask you whether you consider this 
Standard which is proposed to be a wise and reasonable standard 
to be introduced into our law as the minimum standard? 

Prof. Rogers. I think it is too high—simply for the reason 
that I mentioned. I see from my own reports, that generally this 
gas runs up to 16, and beyond 16, but there are occasions when it 
runs down to 14 and a fraction. 14.41, 17.60—14 to 18.47—so 
it goes. I think with anything short of cannel gas, or gas made 
from coal containing a very considerable portion of cannel coal, it 


would be impossible to come up to that standard, or above that 
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standard, uniformly. You would have to run down to 15, and 

even below 15. } ! 
Mr. Nasu. I don’t understand why they fix the standard at 20 

in England if that is the case. . 
Prof. Rogers. Let me tell you, that is gas made of nothing but 


- ceannel coal. 


Mr. Nasu. That is what we are talking about. 

Prof. Rogers. You want a gas made of cannel coal? 

Mr. Nasu. Certainly we do. We don’t want what they make 
only for manufacturing purposes, and the poorer class of people. 

Prof. Rogers. I look at it in this view. The gas which is man- 
ufactured here is not properly cannel coal gas, and never has been. 
The material which is used is bituminous coal, which has been 
mixed with more or less cannel coal— Boghead and Albert coal. 
Now, if there is to be a revolution in the manufacture of gas, if 
the manufacture of cannel coal gas only is to be required, and that 
is to be the subject of a special law, then you may put up your 
standard, if you choose, to twenty candles. But it would not be 
so easy to conform to it in this country as in England, because of 
the exceeding coldness of our winters, which would reduce the 
quality of the gas. One of the circumstances which should be kept 
in mind is the condensable properties of some of this gas. Seven 
or eight per cent. of the whole bulk of the richest cannel coal does 
not contain more than seven or eight per cent. of matter that pro- 
duces any light at all. It is like volatilized wax or fat (and it 
contains a great deal of naphtha, and there is greater liability to 
combustion than with common gas): so that when you have very 
cold weather, you must necessarily expect very considerable and 
sometimes very alarming effects from the illuminating power of 
your gas. That is one of the disadvantages that would result from 
undertaking to run up to a higher standard of gas under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed. 

Mr. Purnam. Would it be reasonable and wise, in this Com- 
monwealth, and considering our position here, to require cannel 
gas to be furnished? 

‘Prof. Rocrers. If cannel gas is required, then of course a very 
great additional expense will be involved. Of course, if gentlemen 
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desire to burn cannel gas, or anything still more expensive than 
that, and are ready to pay the great additional cost, they can have 
it. 

Mr. Putnam. Would it be reasonable or wise for the Common- 
wealth to require of the gas companies to furnish cannel gas, con- 
sidering our situation, and the accessibility of bituminous coal, and 
the inaccessibility of cannel coal? 

Prof. Rogers. If I were consulted about it, I should hesitate 
very much, simply on this ground: because I know the expense 
of cannel coal is now and will continue to be very great, and it 
would be absolutely impossible to manufacture cannel gas without 
a very large additional expense to the community. Of course, 
they would have to pay very much more per thousand feet, but 
it would be richer in illuminating power. Yet such is the expen- 
Siveness of cannel coal, that it is a question whether they would 
not have to pay, for the same amount of light, a larger sum than 
they do now. Of course, the whole apparatus would have to be 
changed. ‘These ordinary burners would not answer the purpose. 

Mr. Nasu. All gas is poorer in winter than in summer. 

Prof. Rocrers. All gas is liable to be, to some extent; but there 
is a great deal of difference in that respect. You know that hardly 
anything is more condensable than this atmospheric air which is 
impregnated with gasoline. It gives a light very much indeed 
like the light of cannel coal gas,— very much the same tint. If — 
the apparatus is kept at a proper temperature, it serves out atmos- 
pheric air in a very rich condition for illumination ; but if the tem- 
perature falls down to or below thirty-two degrees, the gas goes out 
or becomes so very weak as to burn blue, simply because this very rich 
vapor does not remain gas at all. At a temperature of thirty-iwo, 
it is a liquid. You know that water is a gas if you heat it to the 
boiling point. If we had no temperature below the boiling point, 
we should never know water at all; we should call it gas. 

Mr. Nasu. If you burn a poor gas, to get the same illuminating 
power that is furnished by a rich gas, you must burn more of it, 
musn’t you? 

Prof. Rogers. Yes, sir; and I would remark that a gas which 
has a poor illuminating power compared with cannel gas, will suffer 
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comparatively little, if it is a respectably good gas, from fluctu- 
ations of temperature, simply because it owes its illuminating 
power almost entirely to such an excess of gases that are not 
capable of being condensed into liquids unless you go very far 
below the freezing point. 

Mr. Purnam. So that, in a very cold climate, the common gases 
are much less objectionable than cannel coal gas? 

Prof. Rogers. I think so, if they are properly purified. There 
is this point about it, that ought to be kept in view in fixing your 
lower limit. It is very desirable that we should have, if possible, 
a uniformly good, strong gas. All of us agree to that. <A gas of 
from sixteen to seventeen candle power as an average is really 
looked upon, all the world over, as a very fair gas; and it has this 
advantage, that it is not subject to those very great fluctuations 
that I have referred to, like the richer gases. You may have a 
cannel gas that gives twenty, twenty-five or even more candle 
power; but then you must expect a very great diminution, some- 
times amounting to one-half the illuminating power, in very intense 
winter weather; and, of course, there will be very serious public 
inconvenience arising from it.. It appears to me that really the 
wisest arrangement in regard to furnishing gas, taking into account 
every thing,— the economy to the public, the comparative uni- 
formity in the production of light, —is not to aim at one of these 
very high gases, but to aim at a gas having a range of from sixteen 
to eighteen candles. If you aim at that range, you must expect 
the gas will run down, it may be, to fourteen, and now and then 
up to twenty; but if you have a gas that will average an illumi- 
nating power of sixteen or seventeen candles, it is a very desirable 
quality of gas for ordinary purposes. 

Mr. Nasu. If there is so much variation as that, why should 
you not use the richest material and make the richest gas? If 
you have a rich gas, you burn it under a light pressure; if you 
have a poor gas, you burn it under a heavy pressure. 

Prof. Rogers. The point I make is simply this. Suppose we 
had now distributed in Boston what we call a twenty-five candle 
gas, if we lived at New Orleans, we should not have much difti- 
culty with it; but there is always an inconvenience in great fluc- 
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tuations in the illuminating power of gas. For public buildings 
and for private buildings, it is desirable to have something like a 
steady flow of gas. Now, if you use these very fat gases, you are 
liable, when the temperature is reduced very much, as it is lable 
to be in our winters, to a very considerable reduction in the power 
of the gas. 

Mr. Nasu. Notwithstanding that, is not the community very 
much benefited by the use of this rich gas? Is it not more healthy? 
After being in a room lighted with gas for a time, I notice a very 
dry heat, and a pressure of blood upon the brain, 

Prof. Rogers. Well, I think I can enlighten you upon the 
chemistry of that subject. The difference between these very 
rich gases, such as cannel gas, and a medium quality of poorer 
gas, is this: that the richer gases contain a larger quantity of 
carbon, which when burned will give you, for a cubic foot of gas, 
a very much larger quantity of carbonic acid than a cubic foot of 
common gas; and for this reason, that the carbon is the great 
illuminating power. You speak of one kind of gas giving a dry 
air, and the other not. I will point out the difference in that 
respect. It is the other way. These low gases, such as they burn 
in London — thirteen and fourteen candle power gases — contain a 
great amount of hydrogen gas, and a great amount of carburetted 
hydrogen of the light kind, producing little or no illumination. 
Now, it is the hydrogen which, when burned, produces water, and 
the more hydrogen there is in a gas, the moister the air that is pro- 
duced in the room where the gas is burned. Unless, therefore, you 
burn the same amount of cannel gas that you do of the common 
gas, you get a great deal more moisture in the air from the com- 
mon gas than you do from the other. So far, then, from getting a 
dryer air, you get a moister air. 

Mr. Nasu. But you are not obliged to burn so much of the can- 
nel gas as of the other to get the same amount of light. 

Prof. Rogers. Let me explain that. I see you don’t exactly 
take the idea. Suppose that two feet of cannel gas are equal to 
five cubic feet of common gas. If you burn five cubic feet of 
common gas, you will generate a very large amount of water. If 
you burn five cubic feet of cannel gas, you will not generate half 
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so much steam; but you are only burning two feet, and therefore 
you fall short still more of the quantity of water produced by the 
common gas, and consequently produce a much more moist condi- 
tion of the air when burning the common gas than when using the 
richer gases. ‘This is a very simple question of chemistry. 

Mr. Nasu. I feel the effects of the dry air, in the pressure of | 
blood upou the brain. 

Prof. Rogers. I don’t think that arises from want of moisture. 
It may be really the effect of steam. You may find yourself 
steamed a little on such occasions. 

Mr. Nasu [exhibiting a burner]. Here is a burner that I sent 
to England for, and obtained as. a specimen of the regular Liver- 
pool burner. 

Prof. Rogers. That is the regular fifteen-hole argand burner, — 
such an one as I bought at Wright’s. When I was in London, about 
eighteen months ago, I went into a large inspection establishment, 
in which they had all the arrangements for testing gas, and I 
found that they used two or three different kinds of burners. I 
asked them which kind they preferred, and they said, according to 
their notion, it didn’t make much difference. 

Mr. Nasu. I saw last fall, that the price of gas in Liverpool 
was fixed at ninety cents a thousand cubic feet. How can they 
afford it at that, when here the price is nearly four times as much? 

Prof. Rocrrs. I really don’t know. I hardly paid any atten- 
tion to that question when I was there. You know, of course, 
that Liverpool is immediately adjoining the great Lancashire coal 
fields. 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir: but we can get at what coal costs there. 

Mr. Purnam. You were the first inspector appointed under the 
law? 

Prof. Rogmrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Purnam. I wish to ask you what impression was made 
upon your mind in the course of your inspection of gas, of the 
fairness with which the public were treated by the gas companies, 
and particularly the Boston Gas Companies? 

Prof. Rogers. I must say, that I entered upon the inspection 
with the feeling that J was somewhat set as a watchman in behalf 
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of the public, and was to look pretty sharply at the quality of the 
gas and its illuminating power; but though I did find, in various 
parts of the State, now and then, gas companies that were falling 
short in the quality of their gas, and sometimes falling short in the 
illuminating power required, yet I never found any difficulty, after 
making known the fact to the persons concerned in the production 
of the gas. The impression with which I left the office was, that 
they were quite as honest, quite as well-intentioned, and quite as 
much governed by the principles of rectitude and regard for the 
public, as any other persons in the community who have a com- 
modity to manufacture and to sell. I know nothing more, and can 
say nothing further about it. 

At this point the hearing was suspended, and the Committee 
retired for private consultation. After some little time, they 
returned, and the Chairman stated that they had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible to conclude the investigation 
in season to propose any action to the Legislature at its present 
session, and had therefore determined to open the whole subject, 
— including the question of the manufacture of gas by the city, — 
with the view of presenting the matter to the attention of the Leg- 
islature at its next session. 


The Committee then adjourned, with the understanding that the 
parties would be notified of any subsequent hearing. 


STATEMENTS UPON RESUMING THE HEARING. 


NoveMBER 19. 


Tur Committee of the two branches of the City Government 
having this matter under consideration met at the Council Cham- 
ber on Monday evening, Nov. 19, to resume the hearings suspended 
in the spring. At half past seven o’clock, the Chairman of the 
Committee, Alderman Nasu, called the Committee to order, and 
read the orders under whieh they were acting. He then said: 

We commenced this hearing last spring, ard proceeded, as you 
will remember, with two examinations; when, finding that it was 
going to be so protracted that we should not have time to reach the 
Legislature upon the subject at that session, it was decided by the 
Committee to postpone the hearing until fall, when people would 
be in town, and the members better able to attend, and we should 
then be able to report and reach the Legislature at its next session. 
We are now ready to resume the consideration of the subject. At 
the time of the postponement of the hearing, parties in the interest 
of the Boston Gas Light Companies had been heard. Whether 
they have had all the hearing they desire, and have no one present 
here to-night to be heard, we do not know. The companies em- 
ployed counsel at the two hearings last spring; the City had none. 
The City now has counsel, Mr. Stackpole, who is present; and, if 
he pleases, he may proceed to open the matter at the present time, 
and we will decide how we shall proceed afterwards. 

Mr. Stracxpote. I will go on, if the Committee desire it, and 
state what matters I propose to lay before the Committee shortly, 
and then go on and call my witnesses, if that course of procedure 
is desired by the Committee. 

The Cuarrman. Are any gentlemen present representing the 
gas companies, and if so, for whom do they appear? 
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C. P. Curtis, Esq. I appear here for the Boston Gas Light 
Company, in conjunction with Mr. Jewell. 

The Cuarrman. Are any of the other companies represented 
here? The South Boston or the East Boston Company? 

Gro. Putnam, Jr., Esq. I represent the South Boston Gas 
Company, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. Is there any one present who represents the 
East Boston Company? [There was no response to this inquiry. | 

It is proposed by the Committee that we commence de novo in 
this matter to-night ; that Mr. Stackpole open the subject, and then 
proceed in the examination of witnesses, who will be questioned 
and cross-questioned on both sides; and all proper questions that 
are put to the representatives of the different companies here will 
be answered. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to say a single word. As this hear- 
ing, according to a notice in the papers, seems to take rather a 
wider range than the subjects that were laid before the Committee 
in the spring, and as the notice that was published in the papers 
seems to be rather sweeping in its nature, and is apparently di- 
rected chiefly against the Boston Gas Light Company, we desire to 
say that we do not wish to avoid any investigation upon any sub- 
ject ; we rather court it than otherwise, feeling perfectly confident 
that we shall be able to answer every charge that is brought against 
us; but, for the sake of shortening this hearing, which apparently, 
from the broad field that is opened, is not likely to be of the short- 
_ est description, we should like to have some little specification or 
statement of what the counsel for the Committee (I do not know 
whether the counsel represents the city or not) proposes to lay 
before the Committee, so that between now and the next meeting we 
may be prepared to come here and refute any charges that may be 
brought against the company. It seems to us to be hardly expe- 
dient that the counsel for the other side should be empowered to go 
ad libitum into all the subjects that may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee under this notice, without any opening 
statement or specification of what he proposes to show. We do 
not wish to limit the examination; but we suppose that there are 
some subjects connected with this matter of the manufacture of 


gas which may be considered settled. One of those subjects, for 
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instance, is the locality of the gas works. It would appear from 
the city documents already on file in the archives of the city, that 
this subject has been repeatedly investigated, and that the best of 
opinions have been given, by city physicians and others upon it, and 
really it would seem that a conclusion once come to upon that subject, 
based upon the best advice attainable, ought to be final. It would 
hardly seem to be expedient to re-open that subject at this late day, 
when the Committee, by an examination of the printed documents, 
will find that it has been gone over, again and again. Still, as I 
said before, if we can have some statement of what we are to 
answer, we shall be ready to do it. 

Mr. Stacxrote. I do not understand that the City are pre- 
cluded from reinvestigating any subject they please here; and, if I 
understand the order you have just read, Mr. Chairman, it ex- 
pressly mentions the matter to which the gentleman refers, as a 
matter for investigation; and, in my judgment, it is perfectly 
proper for the Committee to do it, in common with all the other 
questions connected with the subject. They are not precluded 
from making the investigation as broad as possible. 

With regard to the suggestion that I should make a statement of 
the points I intend to present here, I was about to state, in sub- 
stance, the matters I propose to lay before the Committee ; but, as 
the questions are very broad, I do not think it would be possible, 
in any opening, without detaining the Committee too long a time, 
to go into them with any minuteness. 

The Cuarrman. I will state, that the Committee, in taking up 
this subject, took it up as a matter in which the citizens are inter- 
ested; and in proceeding with it, they never anticipated that there 
would be any hearing asked by the Gas Company, or that they 
would be called upon to go into the examination of the question any 
further than we should into any subject where the City Government 
was sitting in Committee to investigate and report upon an impor- 
tant matter like that which we are now considering. The past 
action of the City Government, and the opinions which have been 
given in regard to the gas companies are not binding upon us. 
We know that in Europe they are removing the gas manufactories 
from their cities, at an immense expense, and we know that light 
and knowledge in regard to sanitary matters have been vastly 
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increased within a few years, and that it is a question absorbing 


the attention of the ablest minds of our large cities to a very oreat 
extent, and the facts that can be developed now in relation to the 
whole subject are different in their nature from those which were 
developed when other’ investigations have been made by the City 
Government. I believe that Napoleon has caused the gas works 
to be removed from the city of Paris ; and that in London they have 
it in contemplation, or have already done so, to petition Parliament. 
for the removal of the gas works from the City of London — which 
would involve great. expense — from sanitary considerations. The’ 
same considerations which apply there would apply here; and 
when we proceed, as a Committee of the City Government, to 
investigate a question of this nature, we ask the citizens who live’ 
in the vicinity of the gas factory to come up, and testify to us what 
they deem to be the deleterious effects of the gas works in their 
neighborhood, and also. the depreciating effect upon the value of 
their real estate of the presence of those works in that. section of 
the city. The Committee view it in that light— that it is‘ legit- 
imate for them to go into that subject ; and that view will govern 
the Committee’s action. They are investigating a subject, upon 
which they feel obligated to throw all the light they possibly can ; 
and I believe it isthe unanimous opinion. of the Committee,. that 
this is a proper subject. for us to consider. oi 

In regard to the gas companies represented here; we have no’ 
objection to hearing what they have to say upon.the subject; and 
hence we have given them a-hearing of two nights,.and intend to’ 
give them a proper hearing to the end. I think it is legitimate: 
that we should investigate the whole’ subject,.in its sanitary bear- 
ings, as well as in regard to. the economical supply of gas, and also’ 


in regard to the mode of measurement, inspection,: etc.. 


Mr. Jewett. [I have to say, on behalf of the Boston Gas Com- 
pany, which I represent.in part, with my friend here (Mr. Curtis), 
that they have not the slightest objection to any investigation that 
the City Government chooses to make into their affairs ; they never 
have had, they have not now, and they never will have.. They are 
perfectly confident, and have been during these last: years, that the 
management of their company, the quality of their gas, the price 
at which it.is sold, the purity of the gas,. and the effect of their 
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works upon the health of citizens, will bear the fullest examination 
and scrutiny. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany are not only willing to have this investigation “made, except 
for the trouble it occasions and the time it occupies (and that is 
very little), but they are desirous that it should be made. I will 
say this: there is no subject, probably, upon which there is more 
misconception in the minds of people than this subject of gas; and 
in every investigation 6f this kind, the gas company think their 
management will be proved so good, the quality of their gas so good, 
and their price so reasonable, that it will tend to disabuse the public 
mind of the misconceptions with respect to this matter. All I have 
to say is, that while we do not wish to restrict the investigation, 
the question of the location of the gas works as suggested by my 
friend, is one that affects us considerably, because as you know, 
this question was considered in 1853 or 1854 with great fulness. 
I recollect it, because I was counsel against the Gas Company 
in the hearing that resulted in the stoppage of their works on 
Mason Street; and, shortly after, there was an attempt made 
to have the works removed from where they are now. <A very 
full hearing took place, eminent counsel were employed on 
both sides (for the matter was brought on a petition from citizens, 
and the Gas Company appeared as remonstrants), and the Com- 
mittee reported. against the petition both for the removal of the 
gasometer at the South End and of the gas works in Commercial 
Street, where they now are; and the reason why we contend that 
that question ought not be raised here, is, because we have gone 
on and made very large expenditures of money, acting upon the 
faith that the City then, in substance, granted us the right to re- 
tain that location ; so that, in our case, it would be a greater hard- 
ship to be obliged to remove the works now than it would have . 
been then. 

As to the other subjects which this order embraces, the Chair- 
man will see that the order seems to be a call upon the citizens to 
come here and make complaints against the Gas Company. We 
desire to have these complaints clearly stated before the Commit- 
tee. We are willing and desirous to have every one of these com- 
plaints investigated, and all we ask of the Committee is, that they 
shall have patience to listen to us while we show the want of 
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foundation, if we may,— as we are sure we can,—of all the 
complaints that may be made against the Gas Company. ‘That is 
exactly the position in which we stand here; and therefore all I 
desire to say now is, that, whatever complaints are made or devel- 
oped by Mr. Stackpole, or by the witnesses here against the 
Company, we desire to have them minuted, so that we can take 
them up one by one; and we ask the Committee to have patience, 
and permit us to show the answer to every one, from beginning to 
end. 
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I think the gentleman will find that the Committee will listen to 
him at the proper time, and that he will have a very full opportu- 
nity to answer whatever is brought up against him. I now pro- 
pose, as was suggested by the Chairman, to go on and state, very 
briefly, the chief heads of the matter which I design to present. 

I need not speak of the importance of the subject, for if it were 
not a very important subject, we should not be here to-night. But 
I must say this: that I have reflected a good deal upon the sub- 
ject, and spent a great deal of time in looking at it in different 
ways; and the more I have looked at it, the more I have been im- 
pressed with its importance, and the more I have been impressed 
with the necessity of some reform in our existing laws, and in the 
conduct of the gas companies in this Commonwealth, and in Bos- 
ton, the largest city, in particular. It is easy, on looking back at 
the history of gas companies, to see that gas, especially in its dis- 
tribution and supply, is really now in its infancy. In the begin- 
ning, the manufacture of this article for the citizens was naturally 
taken up by corporations, like the manufacture of goods, or any 
other article requiring a large amount of capital, for which there 
was a demand among the citizens. It was not then so universally 
employed as it is now, and it was not taken by the poorer classes ; 

but-to-day, gas has become with us almost as much a necessity as 
water. Its pipes run through our streets in the same way as our 
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water pipes; it is regarded by the citizens generally as a neces- 
sity ; and it does not follow that, because in the infancy of gas dis- 
tribution and gas supply, certain private corporations were allowed 
to take the matter up, when the thing gets older and becomes more 


advanced, this condition of things is to continue to all time. At 


one time, as I have said, gas was not an article generally used; 
now it is used by every one. 

Now, on account of the monopoly which the supply of gas neces- 
sarily allows the gas company, and on account of the large number 
of people taking it, it is necessary, in my judgment, that the most 
particular legislation be made on the subject, in order to regulate 
the private gas companies, if they are to be continued, or, if those 
gas companies are to be discontinued, and the public, the citizens, 
—that is to say, the City,— are to undertake the supply, they 
should take it into their own hands and supply it to the citizens at 
the minimum cost, in order that the whole number of citizens may 


not support and give an excessive profit to one peculiar class, who 


happen to be suppliers, in the form of a corporation. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the amount of capital now 
making the stock of the various gas corporations in this country, 
and I find it to be fifty-five millions of dollars. This stock is 
almost all above par, and held throughout the country by rich and 
influential citizens, some of them making portions of the city gov- 
ernment or town government, and the gas is supplied by these 
corporations to the citizens at a very high and excessive price. 
There are four hundred and sixty cities and towns that use it, con- 
taining some 7,500,000 people, Some patient calculator, sir, has, 
I understand, made a calculation, by which he estimates that the 
gas made in a year would fill a gas holder six hundred and eighty 
acres in extent, and three hundred and thirty feet high; and now 
people throughout the land are beginning to think on this. subject. 
This investigation is not confined to Boston alone. Similar inves- 


tigations are going on all over the country. They are going on, , 


or have been going on, in England, which has taken the advance. 
We are not alone in this matter. Prices are excessive all over 
this country; and this movement here to-night, and the actions 
of this Committee, are simply a part of what is going on to-day 
all over the country. This movement is, I think, going on in 
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Cincinnati, Detroit and St. Louis. Philadelphia makes its own 
gas. In New York the subject has been very much agitated. By 
arecent act of the Ohio Legislature, the City of Cincinnati has 
been allowed to purchase from the Gas Company there the gas 
works, at an expense of $2,500,000, and the city are about issuing 
bonds to that amount for the purpose of paying for those works. 
In the course of their investigations, it happened that they went to 
Pittsburg, where they understood that gas was supplied at a proper 
rate to the citizens, that there was no excessive profit gained by 
the corporation. And there it turns out, gentlemen, that they had 
made, up to the 30th of last June, 107,000,000 feet of gas, at a 
cost of ninety-one and one-half cents per thousand feet ; whereas we 
are now supplied with gas at $3.25 a thousand feet. Now, I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that coal is more easily and cheaply got at 
Pittsburg than it is here ; but certainly, taking all the elements into 
the comparison, there is no such difference between the two places 
as to make this enormous difference. I have understood that the 
Committee of the City Government of Cincinnati have calculated 
that out there, where the price of coal is higher, and where, cer- 
tainly, labor is as high as it is here, it would not cost them more 
than twenty-five cents more per thousand feet to manufacture their 
gas; and they are about doing so, as I understand it. 

Now, in regard to this Boston Gas Light Company, I think it 
does not need any very shrewd observer to see, by looking at the 
price of their stock in the market, what the prosperity of the cor- 
poration is, and what profits they are making. The present Com- 
pany was commenced in 1826, by parties who purchased the charter 
and property of the old concern; and, in 1835, a Company was 
established with a capital of $75,000. This was increased to 
$175,000 in 1836, I think; and up to $250,000 in 1837. In 1852, 
an increase of $500,000 was granted, making an authorized capital 
of a million, on which only $800,000 has been paid in. From 
1826 to 1835, the property was in the hands of a few individuals, 
and no dividends were paid. Since then, it has been a regular ten 
per cent. stock; the dividends being usually paid in March and 
September. In 1861, however, they began a system of quarterly 
dividends, paying two and a half per cent. a quarter. The par of 
this stock, as I understand (and I believe there is no doubt about 
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it), is $500; and it now sells in the market for about $750, or fifty 
per cent. advance. Besides those increases of capital to which I 
have referred, in 1864, I am instructed, the capital was increased 
$250,000; making the present capital $1,250,000. Now, in 
addition to the regular dividends of ten per cent., — certainly 
a very handsome profit, — it must be understood that this 
increase of stock is always followed by a profit to the stock- 
holders; and is, in fact, only another way of making further 
dividends, and not putting the thing quite so palpably before the 
eyes of the citizens. For instance, in 1864, they made an extra 
dividend, giving each man holding four shares of the old stock the 
right to take one of the new at par. That is to say, they were 
allowed to take a $500 stock at par, which was worth in the market 
$750 ; which they could go into the market and sell the next day 
and make $250, or $300,— for I believe it was rather higher at 
that'‘time. The right to each new share sold in the market at from 
$60 to $62,—say $60, which was really an extra dividend of 
twelve per cent.; so that, in 1864, the stockholders got a divi- 
dend of twenty-two per cent. I do not know whether the previous 
increase of capital was made in this way or not; I have not been 
able to find that out; probably we shall learn whether it was or 
not, before we get on much further. But that is the system that is 
going on. They do not content themselves with this handsome 
profit, but they constantly make new stock and pay further divi- 
dends. With this statement with regard to the stock, I don’t think 
it needs any very shrewd man to judge whether this Company is in 
a prosperous state, or whether it is making a very large profit or 
not. I suppose that to be generally conceded. The question is 
now, whether every citizen who uses the gas is to be compelled to 
contribute to this large profit, or whether we are to regulate those 
profits, so that the Company shall be paid a fair compensation; or 
take the matter into our own hands, and conduct it in a fair way, 
supplying the citizens with gas at a proper price. 

This subject opens a very wide range of investigation, and I 
should not wish to take up the time of the Committee by going 
into the minutiz of each particular point, but I would suggest a: 
few of the broader topics, and have a word to say under each one 
of them. I have divided the subject in this way : — First — Gas. 
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Second—Quality. Third—Distribution. Fourth— Measurement. 
Fifth — Relation of Producer and Consumer. Sixth— Position of 
the Works. And here, perhaps, it may be well to state how far 
legislation has gone, in order that the Committee may understand 
just where we stand, so far as that is concerned. 

By the statute of 1861, chap. 168, certain provisions were made. 
They are somewhat verbose, covering three pages in the supple- 
ment to the General Statutes, but the effect is no more than this: 
that there shall be an inspector of meters appointed, who shall 
inspect old meters at the request of parties, who shall inspect new 
meters when they are put up, and in that way shall do something 
to regulate the meters in the town. It is also provided that he 
shall test the gas in a certain way, (on which I propose to com- 
ment,) at the request of the city, town or village government. 
This is, in few words, what the bill amounts to. I do not say 
any more about it, because I propose, as I go“along with the top- 
ics that I purpose to illustrate, to state what I think are the imper- 
fections of the bill, and what need there is for improvement. It 
appeared to me, after a good deal of reflection on the matter, that 
the prime thing at the foundation of all this question, and the one 
that constantly presented itself, was the matter of price or cost. 
You will see that in this Act there is not one word said in refer- 
ence to regulating the charge which a company may make for their 
gas. Now, with this monopoly, and with no regulation of the 
price that may be charged, if you restrict them in one way, and 
make them a little more careful, they may come out and say, ‘** We 
shall have to charge twenty-five, ten, or five cents per thousand 
feet more for it.” If you tell them that their gas is not sufficiently 
clear, that it is not sufficiently strong, that it does not represent 
enough candles, you do not really effect anything, because the 
whole object of this movement is to cheapen the gas, and they may 
charge more, they will charge more; so that it strikes me, and I . 
think it must strike every person, on reflection, that no measure to 
cheapen gas and produce any permanent reform in this matter will 
be available, unless there is some restriction, in some ordinance of 
the city or statute of the Commonwealth, to the charge that may 
be made. The English statute on this subject is very full indeed, 
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and I propose to ask permission of the Committee to read it to 
them. It is the 40th section of the Metropolis Gas Act. 


‘‘ No company shall advance the price of gas above the rate 
taken by such company on the 1st day of January 1860, whenever 
such rate is at or above four shillings and sixpence per one thou- 
sand cubic feet, unless there has been such increase in the cost of 
gas, or any other circumstances affecting the company, as will 
warrant such advance: provided always, that before raising the 
gas rate in any district, the gas company supplying such district 
shall give notice of their intention to the local authorities of the 
district, and in some newspaper circulating within the district, for 
two consecutive weeks, at least one month before such alteration 
in the gas rate shall be made; and in case any local authority shall, 
within such month, dissent from such alteration, it shall be deter- 
mined by arbitration, in the manner hereinbefore mentioned, 
whether such alteration shall be allowed: provided always, that no 
gas company shall charge for common gas supplied by them any 
sum exceeding five shillings and sixpence for every one thousand 
cubic feet, or for cannel gas any sum exceeding seven shillings and 
sixpence for every one thousand cubic feet: provided also, that any 
company shall be at liberty to change the kind of gas from time to 
time supplied by such company, whether common or cannel gas, 
on giving three months’ notice of their intention so to do; and, 
upon the expiration of such notice, the company shall thenceforth 
supply gas pursuant thereto, under the provisions of this act, until 
any like notice shall be given for a further change; and when the 
company shall change the supply from cannel gas to common gas, 
the rate shall be reduced so as not to exceed four shillings and 
sixpence per thousand cubic feet, except under the circumstances 
and in the manner hereinbefore set forth.” 


This statute seems to me a very proper one, and I think we 
should have one analogous to it in certain particulars. 

The price in this city, as [have said before, is $3.25 a thousand feet. 
I think I shall be able to show you, by competent experts, that that 
price is excessive. I think any one who will go into a calculation 
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on the subject will find it excessive ; that $2.50 would be an ample 
price for any company which should start now, buy land and put 
up buildings at the present increased rate of land and buildings ; 
whereas, this company have got everything there, which they have 
paid for at lower rates, and which have been paid for I do not know 
how many times over, by the profits they have made, which cer- 
tainly ought to be taken into account in considering this matter. 
In my judgment, it is no answer to say that Boston is supplied 
with gas as cheaply as any other city in the country, because I 
contend that this is an epoch in which the gas companies through- 
out the country have come up to that pitch of price that further 
legislation is needed ; and to say that Boston is supplied as cheaply 
as this city or that city is no answer to it. Looking back to the 
history of the supply of gas in Boston, we find that up to 1857, 
cannel gas, of a minimum of twenty-two candles (I believe it 
sometimes went rather less, but that was through some error, that 
did not continue), — cannel gas, made from a superior kind of coal, 
and a superior kind of gas, was supplied at the rate $2.00 per. 
thousand feet. It appears from the statement of the profits made by 
the Company that certainly they did not lose anything at this rate. 
Now they charge $3.25 for Pictou gas, the minimum being twelve 
candles. Is there any reason for this change? We think there is 
not. I think I should state that it will appear that there are few 
places in this country where gas can be supplied, owing to several 
circumstances, so cheaply as it can be in Boston. The principal rea- 
son is the compactness of Boston. In Philadelphia you might have 
to make your pipes twenty or thirty miles long, while here in Boston 
we are all together; the population is very close; it is a small 
city, in the amount of ground covered; it is not a straggling 
city, and the expense of laying pipes, one of the largest ex- 
penses, is very small in comparison with some othcr cities. In 
the second place, if coal is not so high in New York as here, the 
secondary products, such as coke and tar, which are produced in 
the manufacture of gas, sell at a higher price here than there, 
And in regard to the number of people supplied, which is an impor- 
tant element in the manufacture of gas, for, as the Committee will 
readily see, the larger the number supplied, the cheaper the gas 
company can supply them,—in regard to the number of people 
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supplied, we have now reached nearly as large a number as the 
average of the four companies which supply New York City; con- 
sequently the number of people in New York does not affect the 
question so as to make the gas cheaper there for that reason. 
Moreover, the late scientific improvements in the manufacture of 
gas have tended to cheapen it. If the price of coal and iron has 
gone up, other things have had their effect in the opposite direc- 
tion. Furnaces are now made in such a manner that a much larger 
proportion of the residuary products, the coke and tar, is preserved 
than before ; pipes and fixtures are made much better, so that the 
element of leakage, which I suppose at first, and twenty years ago, 
even, embraced a large proportion of the gas made, is almost noth- 
ing now; and the hundred different improvements in the manufac- 
ture, which have resulted from the advancement of science, and 
which I need not now particularize, have all conspired together to 
cheapen the expense of making gas, and diminish the effect result- 
ing from the advance in coal and iron. 

Of course it will be for the Committee to consider what means 
are to be taken to reduce the price,— how they are to oblige the 
companies, if the companies are to continue to supply the citizens, 
to bring down their price; whether by requiring returns to be 
made, according to the English system, or by the appointment of 
committees to judge of the matter and dictate the price of gas, in 
a reasonable way, or whether the price is to be established by leg- 
islation in the State House or here, or whether the city is to take 
the thing into their own hands, and manufacture the gas themselves. 
These are all matters that will have to be debated. 

I come now to the quality of the gas. I have already stated 
what the quality was and is. ‘The minimum is twelve candle 
gas. The Committee already understand, as it was debated at 
the last hearing, how far better cannel gas is than Pictou gas. 
Cannel gas burns from twenty-two to twenty-five, thirty, and even 
more candles; the other gas gives from twelve to twenty. We 
think we shall show you, by the testimony of persons conversant 
with it, that it will be better for all parties to use this cannel gas ; 
that it gives a larger amount of light, where a large amount is desi- 
rable ; that it is better for the private house ; that it can be turned 
down more easily ; that it can be better economized ; that it gives 
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a clearer light; that it can be distributed through the pipes in a 
much smaller quantity, because it represents a larger amount of 
light; that it is more easily distributed, and also that there is less 
pressure required to force it through the pipes. Ido not propose 
to go into the particulars of that, but leave it to the committee. 

Now, how shall we find out whether we get this quality which is 
allowed us? How does the statute stand upon this point? It 
seems to me thatitis very defective. Here isa large amount of gas 
being constantly made and furnished to the citizens, and it would. 
seem that it was the duty of the government to require that this 
gas should be constantly examined; that proper inspectors should 
be appointed to examine this gas morning and night, and that we 
should watch and see that we get the right quality of gas. But 
there is not a word in the statute about that. The only way in 
which the gas is examined, is upon the complaint of some high 
official ; but the ordinary people using the gas, don’t think it worth 
while to go up and make a row about it. They only know they 
have to pay so much, and their gas is poor. But if we are going 
to legislate for these people, we ought to protect them. It is no 
answer to say that they do not come forward and complain. In 
London there are people who examine the gas and make reports 
and tables, and in that way the citizens know what they are burn- 
ing, while we do not, 

Now, what is the system adopted to find out whether the gas 
comes up to this low standard? It is very peculiar, certainly, and 
it is very difficult to find out what it means. Each gas is to be 
tested with the burner, and under the pressure best adapted to it, 
and the result shall be calculated at a temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit ; not tested as the citizens use it; not tested with the 
burner that is used through the town; but they give it the most 
favorable circumstances, — the pressure best adapted to it, and 
the burner best adapted to it, — and then, if they can bring it up 
to twelve candles, they say it is all right. Now, I submit that this 
provision is not fair; that the quality of the gas should be tested 
by the burner ordinarily used among the citizens, and then they 
will get their twelve candle gas, or they will see that it is not less ; 
that some standard should be fixed in that way, and that it should 
be taken at the average pressure, and not at the pressure best 
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adapted to it. The object is, not to test what the gas may be, 
under the most favorable conditions, but it is to test what is burned 
through the city. It seems to me that this law is extremely defec- 
tive in this particular. The English law on this subject is, I 
think, perhaps worth referring to : — 


‘¢' The quality of the common gas supplied by any gas company 
shall be, with respect to its illuminating power at a distance as 
near as may be of one thousand yards from the works, such as to 
produce from an argand burner having fifteen holes and a seven- 
inch chinmey, consuming five cubic feet of gas an hour, a light 
equal in intensity to the light produced by not less than twelve 
sperm candles of six to the pound, each burning one hundred and 
twenty grains an hour; and the quality of cannel gas supplied by 
any gas company shall, with respect to its illuminating power at 
the distance aforesaid, be such as to produce from a bat’s-wing or 
fishtail burner, consuming five feet of gas per hour, a light equal 
in intensity to twenty such sperm candles, and each such gas shall, 
with respect to its purity, be so far free from ammonia and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen that it shall not discolor either turmeric paper or 
paper imbued with acetate or carbonate of lead, when those tests 
are exposed to a current of gas issuing for one minute under a 
pressure of five tenths of an inch of water; and shall not contain 
more than twenty grains of sulphur in any form in one hundred 
cubic feet of gas: provided, that any gas company, and the local 
authorities of the district supplied by such company, shall be at 
liberty to agree upon any other or different test by which to ascer- 
tain the purity of the gas, or to vary the amounts of ammonia or 
sulphur in any form here-in-before allowed; and thereupon the 
company shall be thenceforth liable to have the purity of their 
gas tested in the manner so prescribed.” 


To pass to the subject of distribution. I think the Committee 
should inquire very carefully in regard to whether the pipes which 
are now laid down in these streets are large enough to supply the 
citizens at the proper pressure. ‘The Committee are undoubtedly 
aware that the amount of gas used depends a great deal upon the 
pressure ; and we find, upon investigation of the matter, that the 
pressure we have here is much too large; and, I believe, one rea- 
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son of that is, that the Gas Company are obliged to have too strong 
a pressure on the gas pipes in order to drive their gas through the 
city; and that results from the fact that the gas pipes are not 
large enough. I think, also, something may be found in the fact 
that the gas goes in and out of the holders at the same time. Any 
one will easily understand the pressure that is caused who goes out 
in the evening and leaves the gas burning with a small flame. If 
he comes back after the majority of the lights are put out, — say 
at twelve o’clock, — he will find that the pressure has increased so 
much that his gas is burning twice, if not three times, as much as 
he intended. And, I think, in regard to the city lights, in partic- 
ular, there is much need of having the pressure regulated, so that 
when there is little gas used in the city, the pressure shall be no 
more than when there is a large amount. 


In regard to the measurement of gas, the question in relation to 
dry meters and wet meters was much discussed at the previous 
hearing. I therefore do not think it necessary for me to detain the 
Committee in explaining the different meters. Mr. Putnam, who 
appeared for the South Boston Company, explained very clearly, 
and I believe correctly, as far as I can tell by examining the min- 
utes, the different classes of meters. Whether or not his conclu- 
sions were correct, is another matter. It is not necessary for me 
to go into that question at present. I think, however, there is a 
serious defect in this statute, which requires alteration, in the fact 
that it permits to remain in the houses of the citizens of Boston a 
large number of meters which have been used for a long time, 
which have never been examined, and which are probably measur- 
ing to-day very inaccurately ; and, as they are dry meters, proba- 
bly against the consumer, on account of the hardening of the 
leather. I think there certainly should be some amendment made, 
providing that the gas inspector of the city or State should go 
through the city, and see that every meter was right, and see that 
it was stamped. It should not be left for individuals to come for- 
ward, at the chance of having to pay the expense themselves, to 
find out whether their meters are right. I think that every gas 
meter should have on it the stamp of the city, and that some pro- 
vision should be made by the city for the inspection of these gas 
meters, in order to prevent their deterioration, either monthly or 
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annually, or at such times as persons of scientific information think 
it necessary. 

In regard to the relations between the consumer and the man- 
ufacturer, I havé also an objection to make to the law, and it 
lies in this: that according to that statute, if a person refuses to 
pay his gas bill, no matter for what reason, the company have the 
right to go into his house and cut off his gas. He has no chance 
to be heard. It is a peremptory matter, a one-sided thing; the 
company, which is one of the parties, determines against the rights 
of the other. In the English statute, about which I talk a great 
deal, because I think it shows a great deal of care, and I have read 
the minutes of the Committee which brought in the bill, and cer- 
tainly they took testimony at very great length, and examined 
gentlemen of the greatest capacity and highest scientific attain- 
ments in England on the matter, and I regard the bill as a very 
excellent one,—in this statute, the person is authorized to go 
before a magistrate; there is some one to say, — ‘* You cannot 
inconvenience the person; he may be in suffering ; he may be sick ; 
he may have a perfectly good case.” By our statute, the com- 
pany may come in and cut off the gas without the consumer being 
allowed to say nay. It seems to me wrong that these companies, 
being, as it were, the servants of the city, should be allowed to come 
in and so conduct towards really one of their own employers. 

In regard to the position of the gas works, which Mr. Jewell has 
spoken about, the questions to be presented are palpable. We 
think we can satisfy the Committee that gas works can be insti- 
tuted as cheaply, and more cheaply, out of town; that the effect 
upon the citizens, in the quarter where the gas is manufactured, is 
deleterious ; that the effect on real estate is to diminish it; and 
that in our little crowded city, the population of which is crowded 
out in every direction, where every foot of space is valuable, and 
where it should be tenanted by some of the most necessary things, 
- whether men or manufactures, or whatever it may be, we certainly, 
as a matter of economy, should not allow these large corporations 
to buy out the citizens, and take possession of a large portion of 
the city, and not only expel by their act the citizens whom they 
really drive out, but diminish the value of property all around 
them, so that other citizens are ready to say, ‘‘ Our property is be- 
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coming worthless, and we had better sell out to the Gas Company 
48 soon as we can.” It seems to me there is no end to that thing. 

Having considered all these questions, it will then be incumbent 
or the Committee, as it seems to me, to consider whether or not 
the Gas Companies shall be restricted within their proper bounds 
and be allowed to go on and supply gas to the city; or, if they do 
not take that course, whether they will not take it upon themselves 
to construct works out of town and supply the citizens at the 
minimum cost. I think the testimony will show that the City 
Government could do that; that they probably could borrow 
money on an excellent loan, and put down these pipes and supply 
the city. I do not know whether it would be well for the city 
simply to supply their own light; in my judgment, it will be better 
to take the whole or none. 

I think I have been over all the points that I said I should; and 
I may say, in answer to Mr. Jewell’s suggestion, that I do not think 
the City Government have any desire to infringe the rights of this 
Company. I think they want to treat them fairly; I am sure 
of it. I think they want to give them the fullest opportunity to be 
heard, as I understand they have. I think they want to bring 
everything up fairly and squarely, giving them every right; and I 
think it will be fully shown that their present rate of charge is 
excessive, and that the citizens have a right to put it down. And, 
if I am told that this is a large corporation, and that there are 
many people interested in it who occupy high places, I say it is the 
duty of the Committee, if they are satisfied that they are right, and 
feel that they are representing the city and the welfare of its people, 
to have this matter regulated by proper legislation. If the Commit- 
tee are satisfied with regard to these things, as I think they will be, 
and they then proceed to secure this matter, by an ordinance of the 
city or legislation by the State, they will be supported by the citi- 
zens whose rights they are protecting; and they will be able to 
secure for them a proper supply of gas, and at proper rates. 


Mr. Stackpole then proceeded to introduce his testimony, calling 
first Dr. A. A. Hayes.* 


* See page 3, part II. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


a BOST rONTA $: 
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REPORT 


IMPROVEMENT 


OF THE 


CHURCH STREET TERRITORY. 


ie deding  pepeenacey 


Cie yec Oh BOSTON. 


In Common Councin, Dec. 13, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee to whom were referred the 
various papers concerning the Church Street territory, with in- 
structions to report the best practicable plan for immediately 
improving the drainage of said territory, respectfully submit the 


following 
Ree Repiide: 


The Committee have fully considered the subject in all its 
bearings, and, while they do not admit for a moment the legal 
liability of the City for the damage to the property of our citi- 
zens residing on the territory above-named, from a want of 
proper drainage, caused by the action of the Boston Water 
Power Company and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
filling up the Back Bay, so called, yet, as a sanitary measure, 
involving the health, happiness, and prosperity of the inhabi- 
tants of our whole city, it seems no more than proper and just 
that the city, in its corporate capacity, should assume the 
regeneration of the territory, relying upon the justice of the 
Commonwealth to re-imburse to such an amount as “ in equity 
and good conscience ” it should bear. 

As the Boston Water Power Company — through its President, 
Nathan Matthews, Esq.— distinctly informed the Committee 
that they would not, under any circumstances, contribute one 
dollar towards the expense of bringing the territory into a safe 
sanitary condition, (and the Committee fully believe that the 
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Boston Water Power Company are legally liable to the owners 
of property in this district by their filling in the Back Bay, 
thereby rendering useless the drains), the owners of estates 
should, by proper legal instruments, assign to the City of 
Boston all the claims and demands which they, as owners of 
said property, have against the Water Power Company, to the 
end that the City may institute proceedings against said Com- 
pany for the injury they have caused. 

The work of improving this territory should be commenced at 
once, as its state is such as to admit of no further delay. In 
order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the cost of raising and 
- underpinning the houses, filling up the cellars and back yards, 
and grading the streets, a Sub-Committee was appointed, who 
have, after a careful investigation of the whole subject, obtained 
the following facts and estimates : — 

The territory to be raised is bounded as follows: On the east 
by Pleasant Street, on the southeast by the southerly side of 
Tremont Street, on the south by the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, on the’ west by Ferdinand Street, on the northwest — 
by Columbus Avenue as far as Church Street, and on the 
north by Madison Place; embracing the following streets and 


places : — 

CHURCH STREET. TENNYSON STREET. 
BERLIN STREET. | TREMONT STREET. 
SHAWMUT STREET. MADISON PLACE. 
PIEDMONT STREET. CHURCH PLACE. 
SOUTH CEDAR STREET. HAMLEN’ PLACE. 
MARION STREET. SOUTH CEDAR PLACE. 
KNOX STREET. KNOX PLACE. 
FAYETTE STREET. EDGERLY PLACE. 
JEFFERSON STREET. GRENVILLE PLACE. 
BAY STREET. | LINCOLN PLACE. 


The estimated amount of filling required to raise these streets 
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and places to a grade of 18 feet above mean low water is 6,000 
Squares, which, at $6.00 per square, would cost $36,000; and - 
the estimated amount required in the cellars and yards adja- 
cent is 12,432 squares, which, at $7.00 per square, ites cost 

$87,024, | 

The Committee are assured that the owners of estates will 
make all the necessary repairs to their several houses after the 
City has raised them, and put in the underpinning, — said under- 
pinning to be of the same material as they now have. 

From a careful estimate, made by one of our most experienced 
mechanics, the cost of doing all the work of raising and under- 
pinning the houses, furnishing all the necessary material, etc., 
will amount to the sum of $325,000. 

The whole cost of the work, therefore, which the Committee 
propose that the City shall now nat to do, may be stated 
thus : — 


Estimated amt. of filling for streets and places, 6,000 | 


squares at $6.00 . : : : : : - $36,000 
‘Estimated amt. for cellars and yards, 12,482 squares, 

at 7.00 ; ‘ : : ; 87,024 

Estimated cost of raising ma anaheatntite houses . 825,000 

° | $448,024 

Add for contingencies . Smatds : ee ek 

Making total cost of work . : 2 : : - $500,000 


In view of the magnitude of the work, and the time required 
in accomplishing it, the Committee. are unanimously of the 
opinion, that a Commissioner should be appointed by the Mayor, 
who shall, under the direction of the Committee on Paving, have 
the authority to make all the necessary arrangements and agree- 
ments with the several owners of property on the territory 
which it is proposed to improve; and, to prevent any delay from 
obstacles thrown in the way by any of said owners, the Mayor 
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should be requested to petition the next Legislature for a special 
Act to authorize the City to prosecute the work, without hin- 
drance, to its final completion. 

The Committee unanimously recommend the passage of the 
accompanying orders. 


SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
BENJAMIN JAMES, 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
N. M. MORRISON, 
WESTON LEWIS, 
GEORGE NOWELL, 
EDWD. A. WHITE, 
M. W. RICHARDSON, 


Committee. 


ORDERED: That the Cummittee on Paving, with the approval 
of His Honor the Mayor, be authorized to contract for raising 
all the streets and places to the grade 18, filling up the cellars 
and back yards, raising and underpinning all the houses and 
outbuildings on the territory bounded as follows: On the east 
by Pleasant Street, on the southeast by the southeasterly side 
of Tremont Street, on the south by the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, on the west by Ferdinand Street, on the northwest 
by Columbus Avenue as far as Church Street, and on the north 
‘ by Madison Place,—the entire expense of doing said work, and 
furnishing all the materials therefor, not to exceed the sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars. And said Committee shall not 
make any contracts, or enter upon said work, until the owners of 
estates on the said territory shall furnish bonds, satisfactory to 
the City Solicitor, to make all necessary repairs upon their 
buildings at their own expense, after the raising and underpin- 
ning as aforesaid, and make no claim upon the City for damages 
on account of the work performed by the City; and transfer to 


oli 
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the City any claims for damages which they now hold against 
the Boston Water Power Company for interference with their 
drainage. 


ORDERED: That the Treasurer be authorized to borrow, under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance, the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars, the same to be applied to the im- 
provement of the Church Street territory, so called. | 


OrpDERED: That the Mayor be authorized to appoint a Com- 
missioner, who shall, under the direction and control of the 
Committee on Paving, have general supervision of all the work 
performed by the City on the Church Street territory, so called. 
He shall hold office for such time as the Committee on Paving 
may determine; and he shall receive such compensation therefor 
as the Committee may from time to time allow. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. : 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 13, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee of the City Council who were 
authorized to contract for the erection of a Memorial Mon- 
ument on Boston Common beg leave respectfully to represent, 
that, previous to making their Report, under date of Nov. 
15, 1866, estimates were made for them as to the cost of said 
Monument, by those in whom the Committee placed implicit con- 
fidence. The total amount of those estimates, with a margin for 
contingencies, was given in the order as the limit to which the 
Committee were authorized to contract: the order was adopted 
by the City Council, and approved by His Honor, the Mayor. 

Under that order the Committee contracted for the construc- 
tion of the foundations, so that the corner-stone might be laid on 
the first of January, the anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. That work is now in progress. Advertisements 
were issued for proposals for furnishing all the material, and 
doing all the work connected with the erection of the monument, 
with the exception of the statue and the bas-reliefs. Upon open- 
ing those proposals,— the estimates having been made with great 
care by the parties, on a full examination of the work to be per- 
formed, — the Committee find that the amount which they were 
authorized to expend would be exceeded by the sum of $60,000. 
Before taking any further steps in the matter, the Committee 
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determined to present the facts in the case to the City Council, 
and obtain their approval. 

Your Committee have unanimously come to the conclusion, 
that the design adopted is the best; and a popular vote of our 
citizens would, without doubt, fully sustain the Government in 
carrying it out. 

To enable the Committee to proceed with the work, the pas- 
sage of the accompanying order is respectfully recommended. 


SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
JOHN S. TYLER, 
JOSEPH STORY, 
CLEMENT WILLIS, 
J. D. BRAMAN, 
BENJAMIN DEAN, 


Committee. 


ORDERED: That, in addition to the amount for which the Joint 
Special Committee on a Memorial Monument were authorized to 
contract in erecting a Monument, they be allowed a further sum, 
not exceeding sixty thousand dollars, — the same to be charged 
to War Expenses. 
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In Common Council, Dec. 13, 1866. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Common Council, Dec. 13, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Harbor, to whom was 
recommitted the report in relation to the proposed extension of 
Albany Street, and the amount of compensation required on 
account of the filling of certain flats in connection with said 
extension, respectfully submit the accompanying papers, which 
contain the information desired by the City Council. 


For the Committee, 
JOHN 8. TYLER, 


Chairman. 


[ COPY. | 


CiTY OF BOSTON. 


> 


City Hatt, Dec. 11, 1866. 


To the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts : — 


GENTLEMEN, — For the information of the City Council, I 
have the honor to inquire of your Board, whether the benefit to 
the Harbor from the extension of Albany Street, as proposed, 
can be considered as any part of the compensation which is 
demanded under the orders of the Governor and Council, for 
the filling of adjacent flats? or whether, on account of said 
benefit, the Commissioners can recommend the Governor and 
Council to remit the whole or any portion of the amount of 


compensation required? I have the honor to remain, 


Your obedient servant, 
JOHN S. TYLER, 


Chairman Harbor Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HARBOR COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, 


City Hat, Boston, Dec. 12, 1866. 


Upon the communication from the Chairman of the Harbor | 
Committee of the City Council of Boston, concerning the exten- 
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sion of Albany Street, and the matter of compensation for tide- 
water displaced by the filling of certain flats between the pro- 
posed extension and Harrison Avenue,— 


Votrep, That the extension of Albany Street, as proposed, 
does not benefit the Harbor of Boston; and this Board cannot 
recommend the Governor and Council to remit the whole or 
any portion of the compensation required under the orders 
passed Dec. 4, 1864. 


Attest : 
JAMES M. BUGBEE, 


8 Clerk. 


CITY SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, 


46 COURT STREET. 


Boston, Dec. 13, 1866. 


To the Committee on the Harbor: 


GENTLEMEN,—In my opinion, the Harbor Commissioners 
appointed by the Commonwealth have the power to determine 
whether compensation, and what amount of compensation, shall 
be paid to the Commonwealth for the displacement of tide-water 
by the filling of flats in Boston Harbor, belonging to the Heirs 
of Otis Everett and the Heirs of William & S. W: Pope; and 
that from the adjudication of the Harbor Commissioners in the 
premises there is no appeal. 


Your Obedient Servant, 


J. P. HEALY. 
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In Board of Aldermen, December 31, 1866. 


The Committee on laying out and widening streets submit the 
following Report of their doings, during the present municipal 


year : — 


The outstanding claims at the beginning of the year, which 


have been adjusted, are as follows : — 


BEDFORD STREET. 
Henry Atkins (settled by referees). 


CONGRESS STREET. 
Eben B. Phillips 
WASHINGTON STREET. 
Henry Carter and Mrs. Mary B. Fay 
J.D. W. Joy and Newton Talbot 
Geo. Ellis and Chas. B. Darling, Trustees 


Dr. John Flint 
P. Ambrose Young, tenant of Dr Bonn Flint 


KINGSTON STREET. 
Mrs. Pamelia Carney (settled by referees) : 
Nicholas Reggio and others, Trustees (settled by 
referees) 
Stearns and Luce, fees. of Carney estate (settled 
by referees) 
GREEN STREET. 
Thomas Mullen 


Amount carried forward, 


$1,000 00 


2.351 05 


4,000 00 
1,372 53 
1,421 53 
1,424 00 

300 00 


Nothing. 
2,382 65 


8577 17 


260 00 


$23,089 53 
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Amount brought forward, $23,089 53 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Joseph Coolidge (for whole estate surrendered to 

City) . : | $5,11. Gas 
Estate contains 12383 Sq. iy 239.4 taken for | 

widening, leaving 999.35 sq. ft. 
Mrs. Anna Eldredge (for whole estate surrendered 

to City) 5,119 80 
Hstate contains 821 sq. ft.; . 439, 6 ‘ae for are 

ing, leaving 381.4 sq. ft. 
Miss Klizabeth F. White (for whole estate surren- 

dered to City) : rent 6,667 OO 
Estate contains 889 sq. ft.; 426.5 taken for widen- 

ing, leaving 462.5 sq. ft. 


BELMONT STREET. 


Henry Willis and others (for whole estate surren- 

dered to City) : 5,819 20 
Hstate contains 1,232 sq. ft.; 452. ) sgh for en 

ing, leaving 779.8 sq. ft. 
Henry Willis and others (for whole estate surren- 

dered to City) : : . 4,149 30 
Hstate contains 964.7 sq. ft.; 322.7 taken for widen- 

ing, leaving 642 sq. ft. 


$51,161 08 


The following claims are left unadjusted, for land taken prior 
to Jan. 1, 1866:— 
UNION STREET. 
Coolidge heirs. Reference agreed upon, December 1864. 430 
sq. ft. 
The Referees heard the parties during the early part of the 
present year, but have been unable to agree upon an award. 


STREETS. ) 


SUDBURY STREET. 
Heirs of George Eustis ; : . 583 sq. ft. 


The cost of this taking was agreed upon in 1862, and an 
order to pay $3,206.50 passed the same year; but owing to the 
imperfection of the title, no payment has yet been made. 


La GRANGE PLACE (extended). 
Catherine R. Whitney, wife of Eli M. Whitney, 2,039 sq. ft. 


Suit commenced against the City in 1865. The case was 
tried October, 1866. The jury awarded $15,483.60. The City 
Solicitor has since moved for a new trial, on the ground of 
excessive damages; but no decision has yet been made by the 
Court. 

TEMPLE PLACE. 


Provident Institution for Savings , . 278.80 sq. ft. 


Suit commenced against the City in 1865. Not yet been 
brought to trial. 
THOMAS STREET. 


Heirs of Hall J. How : : : : ; 822.7 sq. ‘ft. 


The cost of this taking was agreed upon in 1865, and an 
order to pay $129.08 passed the same year; but, on account of 
the parties not being able to give the City a deed of the land, 
the claim still remains unpaid. 


ALBANY STREET (extended). 


Heirs of Otis Everett : : : .'  €6932:80 sat. 
William H. Pope and others : : . ‘10,0639:00 14s 
South Cove Corporation ‘ « 11,728.50 44 


The Committee have recently matured a settlement with the 
Everett Heirs, and William H. Pope and others, by agreeing to 
fill their flats between Albany Street and Harrison Avenue, to a 
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grade of twelve feet above mean low water, with earth from 
Fort Hill, or other filling. The filling to be completed before 
July 1, 1868. They have as yet been unable to make a 
settlement with the South Cove Corporation, on similar terms. 

The estimated cost of filling these flats, including the South 
Cove Company’s is $60,000. : 


OLIVER STREET, WASHINGTON SQUARE, AND BELMONT STREET. 


The takings on these streets were made Sept. 6, 1865, under 
the special (Betterment) Act of the Legislature, passed April 
27th, 1865, authorizing the Mayor and Aldermen to lay out, 
widen, and grade these streets. An injunction was issued, Oct. 21, 
1865, by the Supreme Court, at the suit of Edward Dorgan, 
restraining the City from further action as affecting his estate. 
As this was a test question, no progress was made by the City, 
till the injunction was removed, Sept. 1, 1866, since which time 
the City has proceeded with the improvement. 

No claims have been adjusted on these streets (except for whole 
estates surrendered to the City), for it is considered doubtful 
by the Committee, whether the City has a right to adjust and 
make settlements until the whole improvement shall have been 
completed. 


The following estates were surrendered to the city, under the 
tenth section of the aforesaid Act of the Legislature. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Mrs. Anna Eldredge, containing 821 sq. ft., (claim adjusted.) 
Miss Elizabeth F. White, “ 889 ts « 
Joseph Coolidge, « 12388 « « & « 


BELMONT STREET. 


Henry Willis and others, conta’g 232 sq.ft., (claim adjusted. ) 
“ “c iT “ ‘“ 9 64% “6 é“ 6 
Henry Willis, “« 4270 “ « (claim not adjusted.) 


STREETS. 
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Outstanding claims adjusted prior to Jan. 1, 1866; but paid 


out of the appropriations of the present year : — 


CoNGRESS STREET. 


Henry Poor and others 


East CHESTER PARK. 


William Evans (settled by referees) 


SPRINGFIELD STREET. 


William Evans (settled by referees) 


ALBANY STREET. 


William Evans (settled by referees) 


GREEN STREET. 


Albert Brown 


HARRISON AVENUE. 


Heirs of Betsey Fisher 
Mary A. Marble 

William and Sarah K. Dall 
Hobbs & Prescott 


WALTHAM STREET. 


Heirs of Betsey Fisher 


FEDERAL STREET. 


Nathan Matthews 


$580 


15,585 


6,621 


21,840 


230 


545 
2,400 
1,000 
671 


654 


2,340 


12 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


$52,467 49 
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The following widenings, extensions, and discontinuances 
have been made, and streets laid out during the present year, 
and the claims adjusted : — 


SUMMER STREET. 
J.J. F. & J. W. Faxon, 
Alfred C. Hersey, 
Chas. O. Rogers, 
Jacob Sleeper, 
Elizabeth Le Kain, 
Joseph M. Bell. J 


The owners of the above estates signed an 
agreement in 1848, to give their land, whenever they 
should pull down their buildings, or make alterations 
in the front walls of the same. 


No expense. 


CONGRESS STREET. 


Eben B. Phillips : $820 05 

Henry Poor and others : : ; ; ; 390 00 

Benj. G. Boardman . } ; ‘ : : 669 50 
WASHINGTON STREET. 

Heirs of Uriah Ritchie and John Ritchie _.. ; 3,270. 00 

Fifty Associates 7 Sep yl Ae 

David Sears : 4 : : . 4827 27 


SUMMER STREET. 


Discontinuance of 40 sq. ft. in front of J. W. 
Beals’ estate, and 130 sq. ft. in front of Caleb A. 
Curtis’ estate. No expense. In consideration of 
this discontinuance, Mr. Beals gave the City a 
bond, obligating himself to pay the City $600, 
when the front of the New South Church (oppo- 
site) shall be cut off 18.9 feet. Mr. Curtis gave 
a bond for $500, for the same purpose. Sascha 
Amount carried forward, $15,149 55 


STREETS. 9 
Amount brought forward, $15,149 55 


CAMBRIDGE STREET. 
William J. Irving Athos ; 1,800 00 


TREMONT STREET. 
Children’s Mission, &c. : : ; : 4,182 00 


SUDBURY STREET. 
Jeremiah Williams . ; : : : : 2,097 50 


RICHMOND STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


Mount VERNON STREET (extended). 


City of Boston, 
Jerome G. Kidder, 
Martha H. Smith, 
G. M. Rogers, No expense. 
Daniel Davies, 
Harrison Ritchie and Sam’] Eliot, 

Trustees, 

Dix PLACE. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


MIDDLE STREET. 
John Foster and James S. Erskine - : ; 100 00 


PURCHASE STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


GREEN STREET. 


Dr. M.C. Greene. ; ‘ : ; : 550 00 
Thomas W. Silloway. No expense. 


Amount carried forward, $23,879 05 
2 
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Amount brought forward, 
FEDERAL STREET. 


David Snow 


DORCHESTER STREET (Washington Village). 


John J. Nolen 

George H. Gustin 
William F. Thompson 
Thomas Gogin . 
Stephen F. Forbush 
James Power 

Benjamin F. Reed 
Henry H. Bradlee 
William EK. Gutterson 
John P. Kemp and wife 
James T. Shaw and wife 
Josiah S. Hastman 
Joshua Jenkins . 
Jerome B. Carpenter . 


SISTER STREET. 


Henry Poor and others 
Benjamin G. Boardman 


THOMAS STREET. 


Alpheus M. Stetson and Heirs of Noah Brooks 
J. Andrew Henshaw . 


OTIS STREET. 


John C. Gray : 
Also, ‘discontinuance of 233 sq. fi erotine nevi 
of John C. Gray. No expense. 


Amount carried forward, 


200 


$36,149 


05 
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Amount brought forward, $36,149 96 
SALEM STREET. 


City of Boston. No expense. 


VINTON SrrReET (Washington Village). 


James T’. Shaw and wife. No expense. 


PRINCE STREET. 


Boston Gas Light Company. No expense. Said 
Company gave the above (695 sq. ft.) in consid- 
eration that the City gave to that Company a 
deed of release of all its interest in Copp’s Hill 
and Snowhill Avenues. 


BRIMMER STREET. 


Nathan Matthews and J. G. Kidder. No expense. 


$36,149 96 


The following widenings and extensions have been made 
during the present year, for which no adjustment of claims has 
yet been made. 


SUDBURY STREET. 


Franklin Evans and Arioch Wentworth, 152.5 sq. ft. 
Estimated expense . ; : $915 00 


PURCHASE STREET. 


Albert and James Tirrell, 52 sq. ft. Estimated 
expense : : } : 1380 00 


eed 


Amount carried forward, $1,045 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,045 00 
DORCHESTER STREET (Washington Village). 
John T. Dingley, Trustee, 395.8 sq. ft. Clement 
S. Parsons, 302 sq. ft. Estimated expense of 
above, nothing. 
SUMMER STREET. 
John C. Gray, 78.5 sq. ft. Estimated expense, 
nothing. 
FEDERAL AND BroaD STREETS (at junction of). 
A person or persons unknown, 510 sq. ft. Hsti- 
mated expense, nothing. 
SALEM STREET. 


Mrs. Sarah Abrams, 10.5 sq. ft. Estimated ex- 
pense, nothing. 


$1,045 00 


The following widenings have been made under the Better- 
ment Law, during the present year, for which no adjustment of 
claims and betterment has yet been made : — 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Henry Carter. . 237 sq. ft. 
B. F. and C. M. Seaver, Tasers ‘ Blo * 
Geo. W. and Elizabeth Thayer Lee 
Heirs of William Lovering . : PAP DS Me 
Elizabeth Child . : : 140 7. 
Heirs of Elihu White . p ; 158 * 
Robert T. Paine, Jr., Trustee : lie 
Edward Bangs, Tincted ; ibe 


Jas. Wyman and D. W. Foster, Trs, 147 + 
David W. Foster and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster . : ; y ea 
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David Hunt : : ; , 179 sq. ft. 
A. H. Bean, Trustee. YT ae 
Estimated expense of above : : $29,061 25 


Kistimated betterment to be assessed on the abuttors 
on the street, being one-half of whole betterment 12,668 62 


Leaving the estimated cost of widening to the City $16,392 63 


HANOVER STREET. 


Eben Stone ; ! : : 263.8 sq. ft. 
Heirs of Benjamin Fuller . 562.0 « 
John B. Tremere (damages adjusted, 

$1,300) : ud AS 242.6 “ 
-Daniel Grant (damages adjusted, 

$4,800) : : : : 268.4 « 


Tenants of Daniel Grant (damages 

adjusted, $700) 
Estimated damages of above , ; : $14,349 00 
Estimated betterment to be assessed on the abuttors 

on the street, being one-half of whole betterment 4,702 50 


Leaving the estimated cost of widening to the City $9,646 50 


CONGRESS STREET. 


Eben B. Phillips : ; 132.5 sq. ft. 
Samuel May . ; ; ; 489.0 « 
Estimated expense of above ; $4,483 00 


Estimated betterment to be assessed on the abuttors 
on the street, being one half of whole betterment 3,372 50 


a es 


Leaving the estimated cost of widening to the City $1,110 50 
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HAMILTON STREET. 


Heirs of Jacob Kendall . Wit2, don! lag. ft. 
A person or persons unknown . Ha BALE oo 
Abram French 2 : : Or cane 
Margaret Bralley . : : See ea 
Heirs of Lebbens Stetson : 397.0: « 
Heirs of Joshua Bennett . ; alot oy ow 
William Doran . : : 618.5 «& 
Abel Ball : ; ; : 674.0 « 
A. G. Stimson . ; ; , 100,07 # 
Heirs of Joshua Bennett . ; Bio oie 
Patrick Kelly . : 401.5 « 
Heirs of Edward Reynolds argh Baktiaah ).4 
Estimated expense of above . E . . $85,717 06 


Betterment not yet estimated. 


Land owned by the City, being residue of estates purchased to 
widen and extend streets. Also residue of estates surrendered 
to the City under the Betterment Law, — the same being now in 
charge of this Committee : — 


Kstate onthe corner of Washington and Water Streets, con- 
taining 393 square feet. Leased for three years from May 1, 
1865, at $1,000 per year and taxes, upon condition to vacate at 
three months’ notice, if city sell the estate. 


Hstate on the corner of North Street and North Square, con- 
taining about 480 square feet, 426 of which will be required for 
the widening of North Square, leaving about 54 square feet. 

Estate on Cross Street, Hast Boston, containing 900 square 
feet, 3374 of which will be required to widen Cross Street, if 
accepted by the city, leaving 5624 square feet. This estate cost 
$720, and is now used by the Paving Department. 


STREETS. 
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Hstate on Fruit Street, corner of North Grove Street, contain- 


ing 1108 square feet. 


Estates on Washington Square and Belmont Street, surren- 
dered to the city under the Betterment Law, being portions of 
said estates as surrendered, left after widening said streets : —. 


Washington Square, “ Eldredge estate,” containing 381.4 sq. ft. 


sd « «White estate,” if 
‘i “ “Coolidge estate,” : 


Belmont Street, “Willis estate,” containing 
“ 6 6 6c 66 


462.5 « 
998.35 « 
sek A nt ha 
642.0  « 


The following bills have been paid from the appropriations 
for laying out and widening streets during the present year : — 


For services of Henry W. Wilson (self and party), 
making surveys and plans under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners on South Boston 
Streets 

“ services of H. W. Teonpfellides as dt anhtctivcth 
on South Boston Streets 

“ furnishing gravel and hauling stone Eocaaty 
posts for South Boston Streets 

“ drawing paper, and backing same with cloth, 
for South Boston Streets : 

“ services of Alex. Wadsworth, for examining 
records, &c., for South Boston Streets 

“ plans of East Boston Streets (John Noble) 

“ services of A. F. Wadsworth, examining titles 
of estates on Fort Hill 


Amount carried forward, 


$2,831 93 
757 50 
180 52 


57 TO 


50 00 
$4,196 65 
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Amount brought forward, $4,196 65 


For services of Franklin Evans and Jos. F. Hun- 
tress, making estimates on Oliver Street, &c., 


in 1865 * : é 1,060 00 
“ services of H. T’. Rockwell, aoa of Com- 

mittee in 1864 ! : : 200 00 
“ services of James Lakeman (1865) .. 260 00 
“ services of Thos. W. Davis, Secretary of Com- 

mittee 6 months in 1865 yh 300 00 
“ services of Thos. W. Davis, Secretary of Com- 

mittee (on account, in 1866) . , 375 00 
“ services of Jos. F. Huntress, on Kingston 

Street and Temple Place : : 40 00 
“ services of James Dennie, on Eliot abst A 75 00 
“ fees of Referees, Hanover Street widening 

(Grant) Hada 4, ; 60 00 
* ‘tees’ of Referees, wyasineton Street Haenhiy 

(Joy & Talbot, &c.) ; : : 156 00 
“ fees of Referees, Washington Street wushite 

(Flint & Young) . ; a 153 00 
“ fees of Referees, Bedford Sisk iieting 

(Atkins) : : : 150 00 
“ fees of Referees, Sranbeeld Street a Aen 

(Wm. Evans) é ; a 150 00 
“ fees of Referees, Albany Sie eet radeon (Wm. 

Evans) : : : 150 00 
“ fees of Referees, E. Chester Park erentaoe 

(Wm. Evans) : , : 150 00 
“ fees of Referees &c., Renee Street eidenide 

(Carney estate) : : é i : 318 00 

Amount carried forward, $7,793 65 


* Appeared in Report of last year. 
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Amount brought forward, 


For remoying night soil, Warren Street, corner of 


“ 


Washington Street : : 
moving back brick block on Washington Str eet, 
corner of Warren Street* 
printing reports, documents, and blanks 
blank books, stationery, and revenue stamps 
carriage hire and refreshments | ae 
semi-annual payment to C. U. Cotting, Wash- 
ington Street, . ; é 
advertising decision of Supreme Court on 
Fort Hill case ; 
plans and estimate for Tremont Str eet Bridge 
cutting off estate of Wyman & Foster, Trus- 
tees, Washington Street 


cutting off estate of D. W. Foster and tho 


Washington Street ; 

cutting off estate of A. H. Bean, Trustee, 
Washington Street 

cutting off estate of David Hunt, Washington 
Street 

cutting off estate of fot Cater Washington 
Street 

cutting off estate of Galsee & Neen 
Washington Street : ¢ 

cutting off estate of Wm. Lovering’s heirs, 
‘Washington Street : 

removing back building on Thayer asta 
Washington Street : ; 

printing, copying, and legal expenses incurred 
in reference to Betterment Law 


° ats of this appeared in Report of last year. 


$7,793 
12 
3,175 
168 

39 
156 
200 


52 
80 


650 
800 
500 
600 
1,800 
800 
800 
628 


1,300 


17 


65 
00 
00 
23 
TO 
T5 
00 


50 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


— 


$19,555 


88 


RR eee 
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The following bills for expenses incurred during the year 
have been approved by the Committee on Laying out and 
Widening Streets, and will be paid Jan. 1, 1867. 


For services of Joseph Crafts, compiling records 


relative to South Boston streets . j $168 00 
*¢ services of Henry W. Longfellow as near! 

man on South Boston streets : : 100 00 
‘¢ services of Thomas W. Davis as Secretary of 


Committee . : : ; 288 56 
‘*¢ services of Joseph H. Wilson, We estimates | 

for cutting off buildings on Washington and 

Hanover Streets . : 30 00 
“6 services of L. M. Standish aa J. E. Fraiittead 

making estimates for extension of Broadway, 

widening of Federal Street, Federal Street 

Bridge, Fourth Street and Dover Street 

Bridge : A ; ; : : 1,500 00 
‘¢ services of Blair & ease making estimates 

for moving buildings on Federal and Way 

Streets ; ‘ ; é : . 50 00 
*¢ services of Joseph Ross or making plans and 

estimates for bridge for Broadway extension, 

and widening Federal Street and Dover Street 


Bridges : ; : ~ 150 00 
*¢ 1,000 lithographed se of Fort Hill : : 340 00 
‘¢ cutting off and repairing building on Fuller 

estate, Hanover Street  . : ; ; 375 00 
‘¢ moving and repairing building on Fuller estate, 

Hanover Street . : 823 00 
‘¢ cutting off and altering Mrs. Childs s building 

on Washington Street . : ‘ , : 545 00 
‘¢ printing blanks f 5 : , ; ; 17 70 
‘© mounting plans of Fort Hill . : ; ; 27 00 
‘¢ yefreshments for Committee . : : : 48 35 


Amount carried forward, $4,457 61 
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Amount brought forward, $4,457 61 
For materials furnished for iron bridge over B. & W. 
Railroad (on account) : : 2,500 00 


** services of N. J. Bradlee, J. F. ete el 
Franklin Evans, making estimates on various 
streets during the year, under the Better- 
ment Law . : , : : ; : 1,920 00 
** services of J. F. Huntress, making bargains, and 
superintending work of widening Washington 
and Hanover Streets . : ; : : 600 00 


$9,477 61 


East Boston STREETS. 


The Plans of the Streets in Hast Boston have been completed 
during the past year, and deposited in the Office of the City 
Engineer. These plans — fifty-two in number — are drawn upon 
a scale of forty feet to an inch, and exhibit the survey lines and 
measurements, lineal and angular; the front lines of all build- 
ings, fences and other structures, with offset distances indicating 
their exact position by figures, in relation to the true line of the 
street; the widths of all the streets; the dimensions of all the 
blocks; the wharves, docks and the location of the Harbor lines, 
as at present established. 

The surveys and plans have been made by Mr. John Noble, — 
for many years Engineer and Surveyor for the East Boston Com- 
pany,— with great care, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
City Engineer. “ In the ensuing spring, it would be well to 
provide and. locate permanent stone bounds to indicate the 
street lines in certain sections of the Island. 


Soutu Boston STREETS. 


The surveys required for locating the lines and determining the 
bounds have beencompleted, and permanent stone monuments have 
been placed at convenient places, from which the lines of any street 
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may be readily determined. The plans are nearly completed, 
and descriptions of the lines of nearly every street have been 
written out and agreed upon by the Commission. It is hoped 
that the plans and descriptions will soon be finished, and the 
Report of the Commissioners made at an early day. 


LEHIGH STREET. 


The Old Colony & Newport Railroad Company commenced 
building a car-house across Lehigh Street during the summer of 
1865, and were intending to erect a permanent freight-house also 
across this strect; but were compelled to stop further action by an 
injunction issued by the Supreme Court in July of that year. 

In May, 1866, the Supreme Court decided that Lehigh Street, 
between South and Federal, was not a public way, and removed 
the injunction. Thereupon, the Board of Aldermen immediately 
passed an Order of Notice of intention to extend Lehigh Street — 
from South to Federal. The Railroad Company and other par- 
ties interested were heard by the Board of Aldermen upon the 
Order of Notice, and the subject was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee, who, after mature deliberation, finally reported that 
further action was inexpedient. 

There are twenty-five tracks across this street, and the fre- 
quent passing of trains and locomotives would be positively 
dangerous to the public travel. 


EXTENSION OF BROADWAY. 


At the earnest solicitations of the citizens of South Boston, 
for the extension of Broadway to Washington Street, a Com- 
mission was appointed to estimate the cost of laying out a street 
to connect with Broadway, sixty feet wide, crossing the Old 
Colony and Newport Railroad at grade, and Fort Point Chan- 
nel by a pile bridge, Federal, Foundry, Lehigh and Albany 
Streets, through Way Street and Orange Lane to Washington 
Street, the approximate estimated cost of which, as made by the 
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Commissioners, Messrs. Joseph F. Huntress and L. Miles Stand- 
ish, was $492,000. 

Subsequently to the above estimates being made, it was the 
opinion of the Committee that the contemplated street should 
be made eighty feet wide; and, as no surveys had been made 
either for a street sixty or eighty feet wide, the actual cost of 
which would be nearly a million of dollars, the Committee were 
somewhat in doubt whether there was not some of our crowded 
thoroughfares that required their more immediate attention 
rather than the one then under consideration. 

Then again, there was a great diversity of opinion whether 
the street should be laid out so as to cross the railroad at grade, 
or bridged over it. If the latter should be decided upon, a 
second survey and estimate would be necessarily required. 

The real estate owners of South Boston say, that, if Broadway 
should be extended to Washington Street, it would at once 
increase the value of their property more than double the cost 
of the improvement. Query: What would they say after the 
improvement is made, if the assessors should increase their 
taxes so as to pay the cost of the entire outluy? To do this 
on all the real estate in South Boston would be but a very small 
percentage on the entire valuation. Under the Betterment Law, 
no other estates than those on Broadway can be assessed for 
the improvement. Will the real estate owners on the entire 
length of Broadway consent to be assessed a betterment of half 
a million of dollars after the improvement is completed? To 
assess them this amount would be a fair proportion to what can 
be assessed on estates inside the city proper. No niggardly 
economy as regards the necessities and convenience of the citi- 
zens should ever be practised. 

Whenever public necessity and convenience requires that a 
great public improvement should be made, it should be done 
with alacrity. 

The only question in regard to the extension of Broadway is, 
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whether it is not one of that class of improvements that may 
not, with a proper regard to the city’s interest, be postponed to 
such a time as labor and material shall be equivalent to the debt 
incurred necessary to its legitimate cost. 

A majority of all the city expenditures at the present time, 
whereby money is borrowed to pay for the same—no matter 
whether it is to build a school-house, insane hospital, or a monu- 
ment — to borrow the money for these purposes in 1867, to be 
paid in 1875 or 1880, would actually add to the city debt, (in- 
creased at the present time,) thirty to fifty per cent more than it 
would be, allowing that labor and materials were at specie prices, 
and paid for in specie or its equivalent rather than in the inscribed 
credits of banks, which are only-worth sixty to seventy cents on 
the dollar, when measured by the absolute value of a gold 
dollar. 

A redundant and irredeemable debt-currency demoralizes a 
people more than all other vices combined. The excess it has 
cost us for the last twenty-four months for our material support 
of every kind is more than it would cost to make Washington 
and Hanover Streets eighty feet wide from end to end, allowing 
that it cost no more to accomplish the result now than it would 
have cost previous to the war. Hence, it is fair to say that 
expenditures for public improvements should be well considered, 
before adding largely to the city debt, while the cost of labor 
and materials are at such fabulous prices. 


Fort HI. 


The delay consequent upon the injunction laid by the Supreme 
Court upon the Fort Hill improvement, which had been com- 
menced on Oliver Street, Washington Square, and Belmont 
Street, under a special act of the Legislature, has delayed the 
completion of the work contemplated several months; but, as 
now contracted for, will be finished early in the spring, — thus 
opening another broad and commodious street parallel to Pearl 
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Strect, which has long been required for the accommodation of 
the over-crowded condition of the latter. 

Immediately after the enactment of the above-named law, and 
the subsequent passage of the Betterment Law, the City Council 
and the public at once saw that the improvement in Oliver and 
Belmont Streets rendered it absolutely necessary, both as a great 
public improvement, and for the rapidly extending business of 
the city, that Fort Hill should be levelled and graded correspond- 
ing to those streets. 

The territory of Fort Hill is about twenty acres, fifteen of 
which require grading, being the interior portion bounded by 
the warehouses on Pearl, Broad, Batterymarch, and Milk Streets. 
All this interior portion can be graded, and the streets widened, 
without any expense to the city for land, buildings, or grade 
damages, as the amount allowed to be assessed for betterment 
will cover the whole cost. 

There will be required, to connect these interior streets with 
others outside of this territory, the taking of the whole of some 
warehouses, and portions of others, — which does not legitimately 
belong to thecost of the removal of the hill, —such as the widening 
of Pearl Place or Sturgis Place, to connect with some extended 
street from Pear] Street to Broad. To take an entire warchouse in 
Pear! Street, for instance, in order to widen Pearl Place, would 
not be wholly covered by the amount which could be assessed ; but, 
when taken in connection with the tenements in Pearl Place, 
the territory to be subsequently occupied by splendid warehouses 
corresponding to those in Pearl Street would add largely to taxa. 
ble valuation, and doubly compensate any outlay the city might 
incur. 

The value of real estate on Fort Hill has sunk to the 
lowest point it can ever recede to; and why should a territory 
like this, so contiguous to every branch of business, and not 
three minutes’ walk from State Street, any longer remain unde- 
veloped; and especially when the wants of trade for the last 
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twenty years have been making inroads upon our harbor, until 
it is well-nigh ruined? To retrieve the injury done to the har- 
bor by the State and our own citizens will cost twice as many 
millions of dollars as the whole reclaimed territory, so-called, is 
worth. What right has man to shorten the bounds of God’s 
ocean, when we see if He takes one drop from it by evaporation, 
He again returns it without one particle being abstracted from its 
original measure ? 

In all probability the Church Street territory will be raised 
the ensuing year. To take the earth from Fort Hill would bea 
saving of one-third the cost of filling, compared with what it would 
be if taken from any other locality. The amount of earth required 
for the filling is more than what will remain to be removed after 
Oliver and Belmont Streets are graded. ‘To make perfect the 
work of removing Fort Hill, it should be done with despatch, in 
order that the whole property may be improved and built upon 
at once, thereby adding largely to the value of the property 
lying southeast of it, and in fact its entire surroundings. No 
measure of public improvement that has ever been proposed 
within the city has met with so general approbation as this. 
The press, business men and capitalists all agree that it is a work 
that should have been begun twenty years ago. Within twenty 
years a very large proportion of all the real estate within the 
city has more than doubled in value as well as rents; and who 
can better afford to pay for city improvements demanded in 
consequence of its growth than those whose property has thus 
increased without adding an extra dollar to its original cost? 
From the commencement of the Fort Hill improvement, private 
parties have been ready to remove at their own expense all the 
earth required to be taken from the Hill; but this the City could 
not permit, as all and more than all of it is required for city 
filling in two important portions of the city. The earth now 
being removed from Oliver and Belmont Streets is used for the 
filling and completion of the extension of Albany Street uear 
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Dover Street Bridge, which will be finished during the ensuing 
year, thus completing and opening a new avenue to Roxbury 
line. Hamilton Street has already been surveyed, and estates 
appraised in order to commence the grading and removal of the 
earth early in the spring, together with the remaining portion of 
Washington Square, the central portion of which square is 
asked for by the Board of Trade for the erection thereon of a 
large Manufacturers’ Hall, for the exhibition and sale of New 
England manufactured goods and wares. 

The large quantity of earth required for raising the territo- 
ries east and west of Tremont Street co-operate to advance 
very materially the value of two important portions of the city, 
giving one for commercial purposes, and making the other a 
healthy locality for the dwellings of a large and very respecta- 
ble portion of our citizens, besides increasing the cash valuation 
of all the localities fifty per cent above their present valuation. 
Can any one doubt that these improvements will be an absolute 
gain to the city rather than a cost and increased taxation? It 
is estimated that the entire Fort Hill improvement will not cost 
the city to exceed $250,000; but, if it should cost $500,000, 
the territory rebuilt upon with such warehouses as_ will 
naturally be erected thereon, and the increased valuation of the 
same over the present tenement valuation, will be more than 
doubly paid for in the yearly receipts of taxes; besides the 
opening of so many wide streets will relieve other overcrowded 
streets, such as Federal, Congress, and Pearl, thereby lessening 
the frequent cost of paving on such streets as well as the 
necessary widening of others. 


BeETTERMENT Law. 


After twenty years of unsuccessful efforts for a betterment 
law, the city succeeded, last winter, in obtaining from the Legis- 
lature an Act authorizing the City, whenever public necessity and 
convenience require that a street should be laid out or widened 
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by the taking of estates or parts of estates, and the grading of 
streets, whereby abutting estates are improved, and so adjudged 
by the Board of Aldermen, the said Board may assess upon the 
said estates one-half of such improvement; and, where there 
are leases, a proportionate part is to be paid by the lessee or 
lessees, in proportion to the unexpired term of their lease or 
leases. In all cases where buildings are cut off, and fitted up 
or moved back by the City, the owners must first give an obliga- 
tion that the cost of such alteration or repairs shall be deducted 
from the awarded damage to said estate. Two prominent im- 
provements have been made under the betterment law during 
the summer and autumn, one on Washington Street, between 
Harvard aud Common Streets, the other on Hanover Street, 
opposite Charter Street, both of which improvements are highly 
commended by the public. 

The Committee have deemed it expedient to move thus can- 
tiously in their first application of the principles of a new law, 
and hence no extensive widenings of streets have been undertaken 
under the new Act. If their experience has been thus limited, 
they feel justified in saying that a more just and impartial law 
has seldom found its way upon the statute book of the Com- 
monwealth. The peninsula of Boston is limited in territory, 
and unfortunately we are suffering from the consequences of 
narrow and crooked streets, without a single thoroughfare half 
wide enough for the accommodation of our increased and rapidly 
increasing population and business. ‘Two-thirds of the length of 
Washington, all of Federal, Hanover, Milk, and Kliot Streets, and 
Merchants Row, public necessity requires should be widened. 
To undertake the work now would be appalling to tax-payers. 
If for the last fifteen or twenty years the betterment law had 
been in force, much of this work would have been done, and 
millions of dollars saved to the city. Under the old law of 
widening streets, no entire streets of any extent have ever been 
widened. It was cut here and cut there; consequently the work 
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has never been completed. Under the Betterment Law, the ex- 
tended and complete widening must be accomplished, or the bet- 
terment assessments cannot be applied; and hence the necessity 
exists of a Street Commission, whose duty shall be to appraise 
estates, make contracts for the cutting off of buildings, estimate 
the value of land taken and damage to estates, estimate the ket- 
terment to the estates after the improvement, and to do all other 
duties appertaining to the law as regards street widening and 
grading, reporting weekly to the Committee on Streets the result 
of their doings, to be finally approved by said Committee and 
reported to the Board of Aldermen. It is plain to be seen that 
this Commission will require men of probity, sound judgment, 
and high moral character, and should be elected for three years; 
but ineligible when serving in either branch of the City Gov- 
ernment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
For the Committee. 


NATHANIEL C. NASH, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON THE 


SALE OF THE ESTATE 


ON 


SPRINGFIELD & WORCESTER STREETS, 


TO THE 


“HOME FOR AGED MEN.” 


1866. 


In Common Council, Dec. 20, 1866. 


Read twice, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


eee W. P. GREGG 


Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Common Council, Dec. 20, 1866. 


The Special Committee of the Common Council to whom 
was referred the order authorizing the conveyance of the estate 
on Springfield and Worcester Streets — occupied at the present 
time by the Discharged Soldiers’ Home —to the Directors of 
Jhe “Home for Aged Men,” respectfully report, — 

That they have conferred with the representatives of the 
“Home for Aged Men,” and have ascertained that they will 
accept any reasonable restrictions in regard to the character of 
the buildings which the Corporation may hereafter desire to 
erect upon the premises. The Committee would therefore 
recommend the passage of the order in a new draft. Accord- 
ingly, they recommend the passage of the enclosed order, in 
place of the order passed by the Board of Aldermen. 


For the Committee, 


N. M. MORRISON, 
Chairman. 


ON UL PSC TOM 15) Une hs OF 


In Common Council, Dec. 20, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Mayor of the City, for the time being, be 
authorized to convey to the Directors of the “Home for Aged 
Men” the buildings, property and estate on Springfield and 
Worcester Streets, formerly known as the Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital estate, for the sum of fifty thousand dollars, on the follow- 
ing conditions: Ten thousand dollars to be paid at the time of 
purchase, and forty thousand dollars to be paid in ten annual 
instalments of four thousand dollars, with interest semi-annually ; 
or, the deed may be delivered at any time within said ten years 
upon payment of the balance and interest then due; the posses- 
sion of the building to be given, and the first payment to he 
made, whenever the City Council shall decide that said building 
is no longer needed by its present occupant; the deed to be 
delivered when said sum of fifty thousand dollars and interest 
is paid in full, and to be upon condition, that said “ Home for 
Aged Men” shall not erect any buildings or structures upon 
said premises, except for the use of said Home; that no build- 
ings shall be erected upon the same except of brick, stone or 
iron; and that no stable or building, to be used for any offensive 
business or trade, shall be erected upon the same; and thats 
whenever said premises shall cease to be used as a Home for 
Aged Men, the same shall revert to and become the absolute 
property of the City of Boston, on the payment, by said City, of 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars, without interest. 
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AN ORDINANCE 


CONCERNING THE 


OCCUPANCY AND OBSTRUCTION OF STREETS, 


1866. 
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OUT YecOH | BOS TON: 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 10, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Chief of Police be directed, on and after 
the passage of this order, to isssue no more permits to parties 
erecting buildings to enclose or obstruct in any manner the side- 
walks in front of said buildings, after the exterior walls shall 
have been erected and the roof constructed. 


ee 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 10, 1866. 


Referred to Committee on Ordinances. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
In Common Council, Dec. 13, 1866. 


Concurred. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


Cite One BOSTON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 21, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
referred the order directing the Chief of Police to issue no more 
permits to parties erecting buildings to enclose or obstruct in 
any manner the sidewalks in front of said buildings after the 
exterior walls have been erected and the roof constructed, 
having considered the subject, respectfully recommend the pas- 
sage of the accompanying ordinance. 

For the Committee, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 
Chairman. 


Git TORS BOST ON: 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AN ORDINANCE 


CONCERNING THE OCCUPANCY AND OBSTRUCTION OF STREETS. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. The Board of Aldermen shall at all times have 
authority to fill up and close any basement or cellar extending 
into or under the sidewalk of any street, of which the City owns 
the fee, when it shall adjudge and determine that the public 
necessity or convenience requires it to be done. No person 
shall build or extend any basement or cellar-way under any 
sidewalk, or within the limits of any street, without the consent 
of the Board of Aldermen first obtained, nor until after paying 
the City for said privilege such price as the Board of Aldermen 
may fix and determine; and all basements or cellars so built 
and extended shall be subject to such conditions and regulations 
as the Board of Aldermen shall impose and establish. 


SecTION 2. Whenever any person intends to excavate the 
ground, or build any structure, so near to the sidewalk that it shall 
in any way disturb or occupy any part of the same, he shall, after 
permission from the Board of Aldermen, before beginning such 
excavation or building, erect a temporary bridge over that part 
of the sidewalk so disturbed or occupied of sufficiently solid 
material to accommodate the foot passengers passing along, and 
with suitable railings; and also, in case a building is being 
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erected, shall cover the said bridge with a roof strong enough 
to protect passers-by from the falling of any materials from the 
building; all of which shall be approved by the Superintendent 
of Streets, or some person appointed by him. No covering of 
the walls of any building, in the form of a “bulkhead” or 
“Jean-to,” shall be allowed to extend within the limits of the 
street, or to include or obstruct any part of the sidewalk thereof. 


SEcTION 3. Whenever any person, in excavating, or in erect- 
ing, or repairing any building, shall, in the opinion of the Super- 
intendent‘of Streets, need to occupy or obstruct the sidewalk or 
any portion thereof in such manner that a temporary bridge 
and roof, or either of them, cannot be carried over the space so 
occupied, or is not needed for the public safety, before such 
excavation, building or repairing is begun, he shall build a 
wooden walk outside of the part so occupied, in such manner 
and of such width as the Superintendent of Streets shall direct. 


Section 4. Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of 
this ordinance shall be punished with a fine of not less than 
twenty, nor more than fifty dollars for each and every day’s 
violation thereof. 
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REMONSTRANCES 


) 


AGAINST THE ERECTION 


OF A 


MONUMENT. 


1866. 


One OF BOSTON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 27, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, to whom 
were referred the remonstrances of Henry B. Rogers and 
others, and Abbott Lawrence and others, against the erection 
of a Monument upon the plan designed by Hammatt Billings, 
respectfully submit the following — 


REPORT : 


The principal signers of the remonstrances were specially 
invited to appear before the Committee and present their views; 
_and a general invitation was also extended to all parties inter- 
ested in the subject. Some of the remonstrants appcared by 
counsel, but a considerable number attended in person; and 
the Committee gave a full hearing to all. A remonstrance, 
signed by a number of architects who competed for the design, 
and by others who indorsed their statements, was presented, 
informally, to the Committee; and, with a view to obtain all 
the facts in the case, was duly considered by them. 

The substance of the objections which the different remon- 
strants urged against the plan now before the City Council may 
be briefly summed up as follows: That the design was not in 
good taste; that its cost had not yet been ascertained; that its 
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location upon Flagstaff Hill was not a proper one; that it had 
been received after the time named in the advertisement of the 
Committee ; that it cost more than the City was expected to ap- 
propriate for a Monument, and that those who first put in 
designs based upon a cost of fifty thousand dollars or less had 
not had a fair opportunity in the competition; and, finally, that 
the subject had not received that consideration which its great. 
importance demanded. 

It should be understood, that the remonstrants were by no 
means united in these objections, —some of them stating that 
they had no objection to make against the design, but against 
the cost; others that they had no objection at all against the 
amount of money asked for, and would have none, if that amount . 
was doubled; but they objected to the style, or the location, or 
the manner in which the design was received, —hardly any 
two agreeing in their views upon the subject. It was a very 
noticeable fact, that none of the remonstrants who appeared 
before the Committee had anything to urge against the erection 
of a suitable memorial, or against the appropriation of almost 
any sum which such a memorial might cost. 

These sentiments were what the Committee expected, and 
they have no doubt that these are the sentiments of our entire 
community. The temporary excitement that was apparent, by 
articles in the newspapers, and by the signing of the remon- 
strances, has been caused by the great desire for excellence at 
whatever cost, and not by a desire to economize in the erection 
of a memorial of the salvation of a great nation. The Commit- 
tee were much gratified upon finding that the principle which 
had actuated them was indorsed and more than indorsed by 
the remonstrants themselves. Some of them named sums, that 
they were willing to expend, far above any your Committee 
would have dared to recommend. ‘The remonstrants seemed to 
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have been impressed with the fear, that the Committee and the 
City Council had been hasty in a matter of such importance; 
and many of them frankly stated, that they learned more at the 
hearing than they knew before. 

It is a sufficient answer to this charge of haste, that the entire 
year has been occupied in the labors of the Committee. One 
year is the life of any City Government, and such a work must 
be done by one committee. The plans from which the selec- 
tion was made are now mostly taken away. The Committee 
who have given the matter so much attention, with a solitary 
exception, cease with the termination of the year to be mem- 
bers of the Government, — including the Mayor and the Presi- 
dent of the Common Council. Probably no single subject ever 
occupied so much time of a committee as the selection of this 
design. The care which has been bestowed upon its selection 
is the only reason why it has been presented so late in the year. 

Apart from these general suggestions, it appeared to the 
Committee that our present Chief Magistrate, who had presided 
over our Municipal Government during the occurrence of the 
events the memorial was intended to commemorate, ought to be 
invited to lay the corner stone. ‘This seemed so fit and proper, 
so eminently just, that the Committee overruled the objections 
he modestly raised, that it might appear to be an honor of his 
seeking. The Committee were impressed, too, with the peculiar 
appropriateness of the anniversary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation for the performance of such a ceremony. 

When the Committee reported upon the design which they 
had accepted, they refrained from any elaborate statement of 
their action during the eight months that the subject had been 
before them, for the simple reason that the members of the City 
Council, and the public, had been so thoroughly informed upon 
the subject, from time to time, through the newspapers, and by 
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the exhibition of all the designs in a public office, that it seemed 
superfluous. It would appear, however, from some of the state- 
ments made by the remonstrants, that the time and labor 
expended upon the matter by the Committee, were not generally 
known, and that the opposition, which has been so suddenly 
developed, was mainly the result of the want of knowledge 
upon that point. In order, therefore, that the facts may be 
permanently placed upon the records of the City Council, the 
Committee will briefly review their action. 

As the propriety of crecting a monument has not been ques- 
tioned, it is unnecessary to go behind the following order, 
passed May 1, 1866: — 


‘‘OrpDERED: That a Committee consisting of two on the part of 
the Board of Aldermen, and three on the part of the Common 
Council, to whom shall be added the President of the Council, be 
authorized, in consultation with the Mayor, to advertise for plans 
and estimates for the erection of a Monument in honor of the 
memory of those citizens of Boston who have fallen in the service 
of their country during the late Rebellion; said-plans and estimates, 
with a site for the location of the Monument, to be reported to the 
City Council, and the expense ginger 3 the same to be charged 
to the appropriation for war expenses.” 


Under that order the Committee, on the fourth day of May 
1866, inserted the following advertisement in the daily papers 
of this City: 


DESIGNS FOR A MONUMENT. 


Crry or Boston, 
City Hatt, May 4, 1866. 


Designs, specifications and estimates for a Monument to be 
erected by the City Council of Boston, in honor of those citizens 
who have fallen during the late war, will be received at the office 
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of the Clerk of Committees, until the 18th day of June, 1866, at 
12 o’clock, m. 

A premium of three Hand? ed dollars will be paid for the design 
which receives the approval of the City Council. 

The right to reject any or all designs is hereby reserved by the 
Committee. . 

Suggestions in regard to a site on the Common for the proposed 
Monument are respectfully requested. 

All drawings, communications, &c., should be addressed ‘to the 
undersigned, and marked, ‘‘ Designs for a Monument.” 


SAMUEL D. CRANE, — 
Chairman of the Special Committee on a Monument. 


In response to that notice, fifteen designs were received on 
the 18th of June, and numbered as follows : — 


No. 1, Sturgis & Brigham; 2, “Excelsior;” 3, E. R. Brown; 
4, Ware & Van Brunt; 5, Benjamin Balch; 6, Wm. H. Sprague; 
7, Anonymous; 8, Colburn & Fehmer; 9, Faulkner & Clarke; 
10, J. J. McNutt; 11 and 113, Garrett Barry; 12 and 124, 
James G. Batterson; 13, J. Henry Renwick. A few days after 
that date, designs were received from G. Woodman, W. Ralph 
Emerson, and Alden Frink. 

It may be as well to state here, ia reply to some complaints 
made by the architects about the understanding in regard to the 
cost of the Monument, that no sum ‘was mentioned in the adver- 
tisement; and those who made inquiries of the Committee 
upon that point, before sending in their designs, were informed 
that although an extra sum of forty thousand dollars had been 
added to “ war expenses,” with the understanding that it was to 
be applied to the erection of a Monument, yet that sum was 
not to be regarded as the limit to which the City Council would 
proceed in their appropriations for suchawork. It was thought 
by the Committee, that a greater variety of designs would be 
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secured by not naming any sum, leaving the competitors to exer- 
cise their discretion. To show that this was generally under- 
stood, it is only necessary to state, that the estimates upon the 
various designs presented on the 18th of June varied from 
twenty thousand dollars to five millions. 

The Committee were not altogether satisfied with the designs 
presented up to this time (June 18); but they did not think 
best to reject all of them, and proceed to advertise again. 
They placed upon exhibition those which had been received, 
and gave out that they would receive others, both from those 
who had contributed already, and those who had not. Two of 
the architects whose names appear upon the remonstrance, in 
which complaint is made against the Committee for receiving 
designs after the 18th of June, did not present their own de- 
signs until after that date. 

On the Ist of September, Mr. Larkin G. Mead, Jr., submitted 
two designs which he had prepared originally for Rhode Island ; 
and, on the 6th of September, designs were submitted by Ham- 
matt Billings, Franklin Simmons, Rheimunt Sayers and L. P. 
Rogers. During the month of. October, designs and models 
were received from Martin Milmore, Miss Louisa Lander and 
R. M. Hunt. At a meeting on the 9th of November, the Com- 
mittee, having considered the different designs and models 
submitted to them for five months, voted to recommend, for the 
approval of the City Council, the design drawn by Hammatt 
Billings. During the months of September and October, the 
room where the designs were on exhibition was visited daily 
by a large number of persons,—among them many highly-culti- 
vated gentlemen, specially invited by His Honor the Mayor. 
Without knowing the names of the competitors, nine-tenths, at 
least, of all the visitors unhesitatingly selected the design which 
the Committee and the City Council have approved. 
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The daily papers commented from time to time upon the 
progress of the Committee, and the additions to the competitive 
list; and those who submitted designs on or before the 18th of 
June were informed, whenever they took the trouble to inquire, 
that the Committee would be glad to receive further contribu- 
tions. But one feeling, but one object, actuated the Committee 
throughout the whole matter, and that was to obtain the best 
design. And they cannot but commend the honorable conduct 
of Mr. Milmore, who testified, not only to the fairness of the 
Committee, but to their good judgment; and, although he had sent 
in two designs, and was most anxious for success, yet, when he 
saw Mr. Billings’s design, he said it was better than his own or 
any other. 

The Committee feel under obligations to those gentlemen, who, 
having signed the remonstrance, came before them personally 
and expressed their views. They believe, that if all the remon- 
strants had done so they would have gone away satisfied that the 
subject, instead of receiving hasty and ill-considered action, 
had been passed upon with care and deliberation. 

But we have many estimable citizens who will have nothing 
to do with public affairs, who will not spend any of their valua- 
ble time in looking after the public interests; and who are ready 
hastily to sign a remonstrance charging hasty action upon those 
who do perform these labors for them. Not only this — having 
signed the remonstrance, they do not even deign personally to 
acknowledge the invitation of the Committee to appear before 
- them to make good their own remonstrance; or, upon receiving 
satisfactory information, manfully and frankly take it back. On 
the contrary, they hire counsel to appear, and oppose it at all 
hazards. 

In regard to the cost of the work exceeding the last estimates 
($160,000), which the learned and ingenious counsel for some of 
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the remonstrants attempted to show, it is only necessary to 
state, that, as soon as the Committee receive authority from the 
City Council, they can make binding contracts considerably 
within the amount asked for, which will cover every possible 
expense connected with the work from its inception to its dedi- 
cation. 

The proposals upon which the Committee have based their 
estimates were made in good faith, by thoroughly responsible 
men; and those who made them have notified the Committee, 
since this matter has been under investigation, that they intend 
in good faith to execute them. As an illustration of the varia- 
tions made in proposals, it is only necessary to cite the following 
instances: The highest estimate on the mason work for the 
building at Deer Island was $110,000, — the lowest, $89,500; 
on the City Hall, the highest, $57,985, — the lowest, $33,000; 
on the centre building of the City Hospital, the highest, $26,800, 
—the lowest, $19,960. In each of these cases the lowest bid 
was accepted, and the work was performed according to the 
specifications; and the City was never called upon to pay, 
and never paid a single cent for the work above the amount 
named. 

The objections made to the location of the Monument upon 
the Common do not call for any extended reply. In the opinion 
of the City Solicitor, the City Council have a perfect right to 
place such a structure there; and, in the opinion of a vast 
majority of the citizens, that is the only proper location for such 
a structure. 

In conclusion the Committee would state, that they have 
endeavored in this whole matter to do their duty. All competi- 
tors have been dealt with with equal fairness. Everything has 
been settled by the Government except the $60,000. The 
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objections made, should have been made earlier, or the objectors 
should have held their peace. The design was fairly selected. 

It is now reduced to a question of dollars and cents. On this 
issue it was re-committed. The remonstrants themselves do not 
object on this ground. 

The Committee unanimously adhere to their former report, 
and respectfully submit the whole matter to the decision of the 
City Council. 

Certain estimates are transmitted herewith for the informa- 
tion of the City Council. 

SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
JOHN S. TYLER, 
JOSEPH STORY, 
CLEMENT WILLIS, 
JARVIS D. BRAMAN, 
BENJAMIN DEAN, 


Committee. 


ESTIMATES FOR THE WORK ACCORDING TO THE 
ORIGINAL PLAN. 


Granite and dressing . : 4 : ; ‘ . $80,000 
Setting the same . ; : . . ; : : 15,000 
Foundations , ; . ; : : : : 15,000 
Stone for statue . = git ee 1,800 
Modelling and cutting cate and a Bron : , 32,800 
Architects’ commissions : : ; ; , : 5,000 
Sepetereormer-stoné...) )... eb «ee a 3,000 

$152,600 
Deduct for platform and sarcophagi . . $10,700 


Deduct for bas reliefs ; - : : 20,000 


30,700 


$121,900 
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AN ORDINANCE 


TO AMEND AN 


Sel NAN CoE 


IN RELATION TO THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


1866. 


Gilby Ol BOSTON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 6, 1866. 


ORDERED: That the Committee on Ordinances consider and 
report what change, if any, is expedient in the ordinance relat- 
ing to the election of Trustees of the Public Library. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 10, 1866. 


Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


Approved Dec. 11, 1866. | 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 


Suley OF bos TON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 27, 1866. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, who were 
directed to consider and report what change, if any, is expe- 
dient in the Ordinance relating to the election of Trustees of 
the Public Library, having considered the same, respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying Ordinance. 


For the Committee, 


CHAS. W. ‘SLACK, Chairman. 


Oi Ot sb OST ON. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY. 


AON O eR: Do NANCE 


To AMEND AN ORDINANCE IN RELATION TO THE PusBLic LIBRARY. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the City 
of Boston, in Crty Council assembled, as follows : — 


SecTION 1. On the first Monday in February, in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, or within sixty days there- 
after, the City Council shall proceed to elect, by concurrent 
vote, nine persons, of whom six shall be elected from the citi- 
zens at large: one shall be a member of the Board of Alder- 
men, aud two shall be members of the Common Council, who 
shall be a Board of Trustees of the Public Library. The per- 
sons elected from the citizens at large shall hold their offices, 
two for one year, two for two years, and two for three years; 
and the members elected from the City Council for one year from 
the first of January, and until others are elected in their places; 
and, annually, afterwards, in the month of January, or as soon 
thereafterwards as may be, there shall be elected, in the same 
manner, to be Trustees of said Public Library, one member of, 
the Board of Aldermen, and two members of the Common Council 
to hold their offices for one year, and two citizens at large to 
hold their offices for three years, from the first day of January, 
in the year of their election, and until others are elected in 
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their places. Each of said Trustees shall at all times be sub- 
- ject to removal from office by the City Council for cause. 
Whenever any vacancy shall occur in said Board of Trustees 
by death, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be report- 
ed by the said Board to the City Council; and they shall pro- 
ceed to fill the same by the election of another Trustee in the 
manner aforesaid, who shall hold his office for the residue of 
the term for which such member, so deceased, resigned or 
removed, would have held the same. 

SECTION 2., The first section of the ordinance in rele to 
the Erpreet tocar, passed October twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, is hereby repealed: provided that the members — 
of the Board of Trustees already elected shall hold their offices 
until the first Monday of April, in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and until others are elected in their places, un- 
less sooner removed; and the said Board of Trustees shall have 
the same rights and powers, and be subject to the same limita- 
tions, as if said first section were not hereby repealed. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


ON 


AUDITING ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


1866. 


ia), eer cea 
ie 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In School Committee, Dec. 28, 1866. 


The Committee on Rules and Regulations, to whom was 
referred a Report from the Committee on Accounts, with the 
accompanying orders, have considered the same, and respectfully 


erie Ob L 


So ably and comprehensively is the subject matter of the 
Report presented, that any enlargement thereon, at the present 
time, would seem to be entirely superfluous. A brief statement, 
however, of the object sought to be arrived at may serve to 
refresh the minds of members of the Board. It is now, and 
has been for a long time, an acknowledged deficiency of our 
school system, that there never has existed any method of 
auditing our accounts, adequate to the necessities of the case. 
The testimony on all hands is the same. The City Auditor 
‘states unqualifiedly, that a reform in this particular is absolutely © 
needed, and that the present system (if system it be) is radically 
defective. The Committee on Salaries are of the opinion ‘that 
a necessity exists for a revision of the whole subject, and the 
experience of each member of the Board, whose inclination or 
official business has led him to look into the case, attests to the 
imperative demand for a change for the better. Vast amounts 
of money are yearly appropriated by the City Council, at the 
request of this Board, for the purpose of building school-houses 
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to defray incidental expenses, and, more than all others, to meet 
the payment of the salaries which the Statutes of the Common- 
wealth empower us to vote; and, such is our present loose system 
of accounts, that we do not know, at a stated time, how far we have 
proceeded in the general expenditure of these appropriations. 
Still less are we able to give any correct figures relating to what 
has been expended, for incidentals or other matters, in any 
High or Grammar School, or School District. In view of this 
statement of facts, it would seem to be the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Regulations to indorse the general features 
of the Report presented by the Committee on Accounts. This 
they readily do; and it remains only for them to present, as far 
as they are able, a plan by which we may inaugurate a new and 
better system with reference to our accounts, and incorporate 
it into our Regulations. 

It will be remembered, that the Report recommends the 
appointment of an accountant to be styled “ Auditing Clerk,” 
who shall be employed by the Committee on Accounts to execute, 
under their direction, the provisions of the orders. The salary 
which they propose shall be paid him is to be at the rate of 
$1,200.00 per annum. Your Committee have fully considered 
this recommendation of the Report, to employ a person espe- 
cially to do the requisite work, and have also examined the 
probable operation of other methods. They have reached the 
conclusion that the most direct and feasible plan to be adopted 
is that reported by the Committee on Accounts; viz., to employ an 
Auditing Clerk. In pursuing their investigations, this Commit- 
tee carefully canvassed the amount of labor and the time which 
would be required of the clerk, in connection with the qualifi- 
catious which the position demands. ‘The result of their delib- 
erations is, that the Board is not warranted in paying so large 
a salary as that specified in the order accompanying the 
Report. The services rendered, and the time required, would 
not, in their judgment, be commensurate with such a compensa- 
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tion. It occurred to your Committee that a young person 
might readily be obtained, a graduate of our schools, or of a 
commercial college, whose theoretical acquaintance with the 
principles of book-keeping would amply qualify him to discharge 
the duties of the position. Perhaps some female teacher might 
be found, already in our employ, whose services to the city are 
now being rendered in circumstances of much discomfort, by 
reason of poor health, who might satisfactorily perform all the 
work required of her, and at the same time derive physical 
benefit from the change. Your Committee are prepared to 
recommend the payment of a salary of $700 per annum to an 
Auditing Clerk, believing that amount sufficient to compensate 
for the services and talent necessary. The remaining orders 
reported by the Committee on Accounts, with some alterations 
and abridgments which simplify the matter, are recommended 
to the Board for adoption. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WM. H. LEARNARD, Jr. 


For the Committee. 


OrpERED: That Section 4, Chapter IV., and the remaining 
Sections to the end of the Chapter, be carried forward one num- 
ber in numerical order. 


ORDERED: That a new Section be inserted in Chapter IV., to 
be numbered 4, and to read as follows: “Sect. 4. The Com- 
mittee on Accounts shall audit all pay-rolls of salaries, and bills 
of expenditure, authorized by the Board; and each month make 
requisition on the City Auditor for the payment of such 
salaries and bills as have been approved. They shall cause to 
be kept, in suitable books, accounts of the expenditures under 
the authority of the Board; and shall have the direction and con- 
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trol of all purchases ordered by the Board, which are not other- 
wise provided for. They shall also have authority to employ a 
clerk, to be styled Auditing Clerk, who Shall serve, under their 
direction, in executing the provisions of this section, and. per- 
forming all duties necessary for the thorough auditing and 
registering of all bills and accounts.” 


ORDERED: That Section 6, Chapter VI., be amended by strik- 
ing out all down to the word “and,” in the third line, and sub- 
stituting, “ He shall transmit to the City Auditor and to the 
Auditing Clerk, immediately after their passage, attested copies 
of all votes of the Board establishing or altering salaries or 
authorizing the expenditure of money. 


ORDERED: That the salary of the Auditing Clerk be seven 
hundred (700) dollars per annum. 
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To tHe City Counci :— 


The Committee on Sewers request an additional appropriation 
of five thousand dollars, to meet the expenses of the Department 
for the remainder of the financial year. 

The deficiency has been caused by the great increase in the 
amount of drainage required during the year, as precaution 
against the cholera. 

The details of the amount required are, — 


To meet bills now approved. : : . $1,800 
= de outstanding . . : 500 
Current expenses to Ist May . : ; of 23100 


$5,000 


For the Committee, 
EDWARD F. PORTER, Chairman. 
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SC bly “Of BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1866. 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject of a Board 
of Public Works beg leave respectfully to 


Weel cited eal Oat Cd bake 


That the subject was first introduced to the attention of the 
present City Government in the able Report of Alderman Nash, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Streets, at the close of the 
last year. No one can be more sensible than the Alderman 
occupying this position of the vast improvements needed in our 
great thoroughfares. These improvements, in the laying out of 
new avenues or the widening of old ones, are rendered neces- 
sary by the increased population of our city, and its prospective 
growth in every direction by the annexation of adjoining 
cities, the establishment of lines of steamships to the leading 
ports of our own country and of foreign lands, and the increased 
facilities for the transportation of merchandise now afforded by 
our railroads. They call for a vast amount of labor in the 
surveying of streets and of separate estates, the drawing of 
plans, the cutting off or moving back of old buildings, and the 
settlement of claims for damages with owners and lessees, and 
many other more or less important matters ‘connected with 
the sewers, drains, water-pipes, etc., etc. To attend to all of 
these details is an impossibility which the Committee on Streets 
cannot accomplish. For this reason it was supposed that a per- 
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manent Board of Public Werks might be appointed, who should 
have independent powers, and a continuance in office for a term 
of years, and whose duty should be to have exclusive control of 
all matters connected with our streets. 

Proper unity of action is now intcrfered with by the continual 
changes in the Board of Aldermen, and the annual appointment 
of new Committees on Streets, who have not the experience of 
the retiring members. 

To aid and guide the Committee in their deliberations, docu- 
ments have been obtained from other cities, giving the details of 
the management of their various departments of public works 
and improvements. But no plan has been found which furnished 
a model for our imitation. 

The discussion of the subject in various Committees of the 
City Government has led to the passage of the Ordinance 
creating the office of City Surveyor, which provides that, — 

“Section 12. Said Surveyor shall act as Secretary of the 
Committee on Laying out and Widening Streets, of the Board 
of Aldermen; and shall furnish said Committee, or such Com- 
mission as may hereafter be intrusted by the City Council with 
the consideration of matters appertaining to the laying out, 
widening, or extending streets, with such plans and information 
in relation to any projects under consideration by them, as they 
may require. He shall keep a full and accurate record of all 
their doings; and he shall have special charge of all surveys 
and plans relating to the laying out, widening, extending, and 
grading of streets. 

“SECTION 13. Said Surveyor shall prepare all orders, resolves 
and other papers relating to street widenings, extensions and 
alterations which said Committee may require; and shall furnish 
the City Solicitor with all necessary descriptions for deeds of 
land bought or taken to lay out, widen, or extend a street, or 
for any special contracts or agreements relating thereto.” 

This Ordinance, as will thus be seen, in a measure anticipates 


REPORT. cies 
the action of your Committee, as it insures what was before 
greatly needed, —a perfect preparation and preservation of all 
votes, orders and records having any connection with the laying 
out and widening of streets. 

The present occupant of that office has held a high position 
in the Engineering Department for several years; and it is a 
long-established and very commendable practice in our City to 
retain in office all faithful Heads of Departments, withoui re- 
gard to party politics. | 

Mature deliberation having convinced the gentlemen of the 
Committee that it would not be well to create another permanent 
and independent Bureau of Streets or Board of Public Works, 
which would diminish the responsibility of the Board of Alder- 
men, they would make two recommendations, which they deem 
sufficient to meet all our needs at the present, if not for all future 
time. 

First, That the Committee on Streets, now composed of three 
members of the Board of Aldermen, shall contain one member 
of the Committee on Sewers and one member of the Committee 
on Paving. 

Secondly, That the Committee, thus constituted, shall have 
authority, by and with the approval of the Mayor, to employ 
one or more persons to aid them in performing the duties of 
their position; and, with the approval of the Mayor, to fix the 
compensation which shall be paid to them. 

To these gentlemen can be referred all questions of damage 
occasioned by such improvements as the removal of Fort Hill, 
the widening of Washington and other streets, and all questions 
of benefit under the Betterment Law, passed by the: last 
Legislature, which now threaten to. absorb almost every moment 
of the time of the Committee on Streets, to the neglect or post- 
ponement of important duties on other Committees. The Re- 
port of these agents of the Committee, made after careful 
examination, would materially aid the action of the Committee and 
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the Government. The gentlemen selected to aid the Committee 
on Streets in their important work should be men of the strict- 
est integrity, of experience in mechanical work and the purchase 
of real estate, and of enlarged ideas in relation to the future 
growth and wants of the city. Records of their doings should 
be made and preserved in the office of the City Surveyor, for 
the reference of all future City Governments. Let good men 
be appointed, let their work be well done, and they will be 
employed by the succeeding Committees on Streets; and thus all 
the advantages of a permanent Board be gained, and a unity 
ayd efficiency of operations be secured for the present and the 
future. 

‘The Committee therefore commend these considerations to 
the early attention of the next City Government. 


THOMAS GAFFIELD. 
BENJAMIN JAMES. 
EDWARD F. PORTER. 
F. J. MUNROE. 

B. F. STEVENS. 

H. E. BRADLEE. 
JONAS BALL. 

D. CAWLEY, Jr. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


HOMES 


FOR THE 


POOR AND MIDDLING CLASSES. 


1866. 
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In Common Council, Jan. 3, 1867. 


The Joint Special Committee who were appointed to consider 
the subject of providing homes at a moderate cost for the poor 
and middling classes, and to whom was referred the order to 
consider the expediency of erecting tenement houses on some 
portion of the city lands in South Boston, and report the probable 
cost thereof, and upon what terms they should be disposed of to 
citizens of Boston, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT : 


As the Committee were informed that it was clearly not within 
the power of the City Council to appropriate money for the pur- 
pose of erecting buildings of any description, to be rented as 
dwellings for the poor or middling classes, however great a 
necessity might exist for their establishment, they had simply to 
consider whether the City should afford encouragement, within 
existing powers, to induce individuals or corporations to engage 
in the enterprise, or whether application should be made to the 
General Court for special authority to enable the City, in its 
corporate capacity, to act directly in the matter. 

Soon after their appointment, the Committee received a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Social Science Association, 
stating that a Committee had been appointed by that body, con- 
sisting of Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. George B. Emerson, Otis 
Clapp, Esq., and Rev. Frederic Hinckley, to co-operate with the 
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Committee of the City Council in their work. <A meeting of the 
two Committees was held, and, as the representatives of the Social 
Science Association were very anxious that something should be 
done by the City, but were not united in opinion as to the 
preliminary steps to be taken, it was suggested that they should 
present a statement, in writing, upon the necessity of furnishing 
comfortable homes for the laboring classes of this city, with any 
facts which they might obtain having a tendency to interest capi- 
talists in the matter; and that a considerable number of copies 
should be printed with the Report of the Committee, for general 
distribution. The suggestion was favorably received, but has 
not yet been complied with. 

In regard to the necessity for more and better accommoda- 
tions for the poor and middling classes, there can be no doubt. 
The high prices of building materials during the past three years 
have prevented builders from extending their operations to meet 
the wants of a growing community. The difficulty of hiring 
houses or tenements of any description has been seriously felt 
by all classes in this and other large cities. But, notwithstand- 
ing the present high prices of labor and materials, it appears 
from facts presented to the Committee, that capital invested in 
modern lodging houses, or “congregational houses,” as they have 
been termed, will return, when properly managed, an income of 
from eight to ten per cent. 

Mr. Amos Lawrence, in a note to the Social Science Associa- 
tion, after giving some account of the model houses in Boston, 
states, that, if he had money to invest, he should not hesitate to 
build model lodging houses in certain localities, even at the 
present high cost. “No investment of money,” he says, “ would 
add more to the comfort of our working people, and to the 
elevation of their morals.” 

Mr. Theodore Voelckers, an architect, submitted to the Com- 
mittee a number of plans, covering the subject of single dwell- 
ings and tenement houses. In a communication he states, that 
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“the city, by establishing a fund of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and using the same for the purpose of building establish- 
ments similar to the plans presented, would draw six per cent 
interest from this outlay, while the surplus could be established 
as an accumulating fund wherewith to further extend the 
operations.” 

After fully considering the whole subject, the Committee have 
come to the unanimous conclusion that it would not be advisable 
for the City to appropriate money from the City Treasury for 
this purpose, even if it had the authority. They believe, that 
this is a matter which does not properly come within the sphere 
of Municipal Government; and that it would be better managed 
by private individuals or corporations. It is only in things 
which are of universal use or application that Government has a 
proper excuse for intervention. In this case, the application 
would necessarily be only partial. Mr. John Stuart Mill says :— 

“Tn all the more advanced communities, the great majority of 
things are worse done by the intervention of Government than 
the individuals most interested in the matter would do them, or 
cause them to be done, if left to themselves. The grounds of 
this truth are expressed with tolerable exactness in the popular 
dictum that people understand their own business and their own 
interests better, and care for them more, than the Government 
does or can be expected todo. This maxim holds true through- 
out the greatest part of the businsss of life, and, wherever it is 
true, we ought to condemn every kind of Government intervention 
that conflicts with it. The inferiority of Government agency, for 
example, in any of the common operations of industry or com- 
merce, is proved by the fact that it is hardly ever able to main- 
tain itself in equal competition with individual agency, where the 
individual possesses the requisite degree of industrial enterprise, 
and can command the necessary assemblage of means.” 

In regard to the encouragement which might properly be 
extended to individuals or corporations who desired to engage in 
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the enterprise, it has been suggested that land owned by the City 
might be sold to them, under certain restrictions, at a nominal 
price. This suggestion the Committee are disposed heartily to 
favor, and they would recommend that encouragement to that 
extent should be afforded by the City. The City owns several 
lots of land at South Boston and upon the Neck, which might be 
set apart with the understanding that they would be conveyed, 
under proper restrictions, for a nominal sum, to individuals or 
associations who would erect thereon suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of the laboring classes, the income therefrom 
not to exceed a certain percentage upon the capital invested. 
Respectfully submitted. 

BENJAMIN JAMES, 

DANIEL DAVIES, 

JARVIS D. BRAMAN. 

J. L. NEWTON. 

JONAS BALL, 


Committee. 
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CiTY OF BOSTON. 


In School Committee, Dec. 28, 1866. 


This being the final meeting of the Board for the present 
Municipal year, Mr. Joseph L. Drew, at the conclusion of the 
ordinary business, offered, with some appropriate remarks, the 
following Resolution :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are eminently due, 
and are hereby tendered, to our presiding officer, for the uniform 
courtesy, kindness and impartiality with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office; and we assure him that he has the best 
wishes of each member of this Board for his future happiness 
and prosperity. 


The Resolution was sustained in some remarks by the Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop and Dr. Ordway, after which it was unanimously 
adopted. 


The Mayor, in response, spoke as follows : — 


Gentlemen of the School Committee : 


I rise with peculiar emotions to respond for the last time to 
your customary vote of thanks. The presiding officer of such 
an assembly may well feel some misgiving as he pauses, at 
the close of his official career, to consider the manner in which 
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he has discharged duties imposed upon him, not by your 
choice, but by the provisions of the City Charter. You are 
constrained, by the very circumstances of the case, to recog- 
nize one who may be but partially fitted to perform the func- 
tions which are required here; and hence there is a special 
gratification, if out of such a connection sentiments have been 
engendered of mutual respect and confidence.: 

The Chief Magistrate of the city is ex-officio the President of the 
School Board. The organic law of our Municipal Government thus 
testifies to the paramount importance of the cause of education. 
If personal sympathies in the subject correspond with official rela- 
tions, this provision is wise, and may be productive of much good. 
I must confess that, although I have not had an opportunity to 
testify it by personal service, I have felt a warm and high regard 
for the work which has been intrusted to your hands by our fel- 
low-citizens. 

The Government of a city includes in its fostering care all 
classes and conditions of its people, and no class has greater 
claims on its service than have the children who are growing 
up within its limits. The duties that you have discharged 
are as important as those performed by any other branch or 
department. Our public schools are the brightest jewels in our 
civic crown. ‘They have made Boston, in a great measure, what 
she is to-day; and, through their graduates, attained to manhood, 
and acting in every sphere of life, she is exerting an influence 
which is felt in every portion of our land. 

This is not the occasion to speak of the merits of our public 
schools: there are others, not of ourselves, who will sound their 
praise. It has been your province to ascertain their defects, and 
to institute proceedings that they may be remedied, so that the 
schools may be kept full up to that high standard which the pro- 
gress of the age in intellectual culture demands. It was with this 
object in view, that you saw fit, during the present year, to send a 
delegation of your number to visit the public schools of some of 
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the largest cities of the Union. It will be one of the happiest 
recollections of my official life, that I was allowed the privi- 
lege of accompanying your representatives. Local self-compla- 
cency may sometimes have been startled, and somewhat disturbed 
by some of the things which we observed. We found that others, 
with brains, as well as hearts, were engaged in the same great 
cause; and that we must press on, otherwise we should be out- 
Stripped in the race. I believe that the expenditures of the 
mission were amply repaid by the results. It afforded opportuni- 
ties to meet with well-known friends of education on their own 
soil, and investigate their methods and instrumentalities; and I 
trust that, hereafter, other representatives from your body may 
be sent forth on a similar errand. 

In an experience of seven years, I think that I have noticed 
some improvements in the manner of discipline, as well as in the 
system of study, pursued in our schools. While something is 
due to the fidelity of the Committee, yet the teachers themselves, 
instead of plodding along in beaten tracks, as did the pedagogues 
of ancient days, have been stimulated to a keener sense of their 
own responsibilities. To keep up with the age, they have been 
compelled at all times to become learners themselves, in order 
that they may be better fitted to teach; and in the degree that 
they have become invigorated with fresh thought has been their 
success in their profession. This young and earnest life to which 
they are to administer, is not to be restrained, but guided, so that 
the snap and vivacity of the play-ground may be seen in the 
school-room, and in the pursuit of knowledge. I believe that a 
study may become an inspiration, rather than a task, and that the 
children of this generation may love their schools better than did 
their fathers. 

The most marked improvements during the year have been the 
attention which has been secured to gymnastics, and the devel- 
opment and exercise of the vocal organs, and the cultivation 
of music, particularly in the Primary Schools. The Girls’ 
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Medals have been abandoned, experience having proved to 
the satisfaction of a majority of the Committee, that the ner- 
vous system of young ladies was put to a too severe strain in 
the competitive struggle for the prize. It was felt that higher 
and nobler motives than those growing out of a spirit of emu- 
_ lation should be addressed to the gentler sex; that they should 
be prompted to acquire knowledge and scholarly accomplish- 
ments, for the additional grace which would thereby be given to 
their own characters and means of usefulness, rather than that they 
should be excited to effort by an ambitious desire to outshine their 
companions. The use of corporal punishment has been abridged, 
and although it could not be entirely abolished without giving up 
that idea of force which must lie behind all authority of govern- 
ment, yet more attention has been given to less repulsive modes 
of discipline. The more direct supervision of the masters over 
the schools in their districts, instead of confining their per- 
sonal attention to their own classes, is an experiment which 
has lately been put in operation, but which I trust will 
result in the general good of the whole. 

The growth of our city is illustrated in the increasing demand 
for additional school accommodations. No new school-house has 
been dedicated during the year ; but one is now being erected, and 
our necessities will require still more, before the expiration of the 
term of service of some of your number. There has been an 
unusual harmony and co-operation between the City Govern- 
ment and the School Board: liberal answers have been made 
to your demands for appropriations to carry out your plans, 
and those questions growing out of the respective rights or 
prerogatives of the two branches have not caused any ill feel- 
ings, or retarded the advancement of the cause. 


The general meetings of the Board have been profitable: sub- | 


jects of importance have been discussed in a candid spirit, to the 
benefit of all. The good condition of the schools is a commentary 
upon your faithful services as members of the District Commit- 
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tees; for it is in that relation that fidelity to your trust is to be 
tested, rather than in the formal discharge of more public duties. 
As a whole, we have good reason for congratulation, as we 
take a retrospect of the past, and consider the present aspect 
and the future prospects of the great interest which has been 
committed to our care. 

To-night some of us sever our connection with the Board: 
our places will be filled with new representatives from the 
people, who will occupy these seats, and will be the associ- 
ates of those who remain. Many who retire can take with 
them a consciousness of a faithful discharge of public duty. 
For myself, I could wish a more enduring memorial of my 
devotion to the interests of our public schools than my mere 
official position would seem to indicate. I feel honored 
by the opportunities which have been afforded me to do 
something, and I sincerely trust that in the future the city 
may be favored with a more efficient servant. To your 
excellent Superintendent, who has filled with rare ability and 
discretion the delicate and responsible duties to which he has 
been called; to the masters and teachers of every erade, with 
whom I have been brought in contact, I owe a debt of gratitude. 

The functions of your presiding officer have been light and 
pleasant: courtesy and kindness have marked all your deportment 
toward him. Parliamentary rule has been enforced not to check 
debate or stifle discussion, but as a gentle means to expedite busi- 
ness and prevent confusion. No restraint has been caused by 
its observance, for every member has had the same object in 
view, — the wise ordering of all the proceedings of the assembly. 
These frequent meetings, with their attendant social influences, 
have formed personal ties of friendship which will outlast the 
bonds which have held us together. The hours we have 
spent in the furtherance of a good cause will ever remain as 
among the happiest memories of the past. The liberal and for- 
bearing spirit which you have exercised towards my own failings 
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will be cherished with gratitude; and in thus closing the record 
of the year, and bidding you farewell, I pray that Heaven’s bless- 
ing may rest upon you, one and all. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s Address, the Board ad- 
journed sine die. 


Attest: 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 3, 1867. 


The Committee, to which was referred an order of the City 
Council “to consider whether any and what means can be 


. adopted to secure permanently to Boston weekly communication 


with commercial ports in Europe,” having attended to that duty, 
beg leave to submit a report, and ask for a discharge. 

The general subject of steam navigation, in connection with 
the business interests of Boston, has been a matter of frequent 
discussion among our citizens of the mercantile and industrial 
classes; and, to some extent, the establishment of new lines of 
steamers is already in successful prosecution. 

The particular project before the public, at the time of the 
introduction of the order, was an informal application from the 
National Steamship Company, for the City to aid them directly 
from the City Treasury, by taking stock, or by the loan of its 
credit. 

It has ever been the policy of the City Government, so far as 
it laid legitimately in their power, to aid in the development of 
the mercantile interests of the citizens; and, incidentally, this has 
been accomplished by those public improvements which afford 
additional facilities for the pursuit of business, and the conve- 
nience of traffic. 

The project under consideration was deemed worthy of 
encouragement; but it was a question in which there was some 
diversity of opinion in the minds of the Committee, whether it 
was of such ereat public exigency as required the Government 
to lend its means or credit to secure success. 
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The enterprise partook of the character of a mercantile 
adventure, and necessarily was attended with the risks of profit 
or loss. The organization of the Company was predicated on 
the ability to secure the means to purchase certain steamers 
which were then for sale in England, and its friends had made 
some progress in securing a very: desirable co-operation of the 
railroads having a terminus in Boston, in the event of its going 
into operation. 

In the consideration of the subject, the Committee sought a 
conference with many of our large tax-payers, and with men of 
acknowledged public spirit, who very generally advised against 
the propriety of the City embarking in the enterprise. 

In fact, the City had no right, under the power granted in its 
charter, to aid itin any manner. This power must come from 
the Legislature, by a special grant. 

If it were deemed wise to ask for such a favor, time must 
elapse before the Legislature assembled ; and, in the interval, the 
period had passed when such pecuniary aid would be effectual. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee would recommend 
an indefinite postponement of the whole subject. They trust 
that the matter may come before the public in some other form, 
and with such other encouragement, as will induce our citizens 
from their own resources to aid it; for they believe that the es- 
tablishment of a weekly line of Kuropean steamers from the port 
of Boston will prove of incalculable benefit to all its interests. 


F. W. LINCOLN, Jr. 
JOHN S. TYLER. 
NATHANIEL C. NASH. 
GEO. W. MESSINGER. 
JOSEPH STORY. 
BENJ. DEAN. 
ALBERT BOWKER. 
WESTON LEWIS. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
JONAS BALL. 
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IN 
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1866. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 11, 1866. 


ORDERED: That Aldermen Messinger, Slack and James be a 
Committee to make the inspection of the several prisons and 
houses of detention within this county, and to report to this 
Board as required by law; and that they be requested to visit 
said prisons, etc., as often as possible during the present year. 

Passed, 
SAMUEL F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 5, 1866. 


The Committee appointed by the Board of Aldermen, June 11, 
1866, to inspect the several prisons and houses of detention 
within the County of Suffolk, and to make a statement to the 
Board, as required by the statutes, beg leave to 


REPORT: 


That on the 30th of June they visited the institutions at Deer 
Island, and found the whole number of inmates at that time to 
be 637, distributed as follows : — 


House or Inpustry, — 132 men; 146 women. Total, 278. 
House or REFoRMATION, — 150 boys; 28 girls. Total, 178. 
ALMSHOUSE, — 123 males; 58 females. Total, 181. 


They visited every part of these institutions, and found them 
all in excellent condition. They also visited the farm and the 
buildings connected therewith; and, in their opinion, great credit 
is due the Superintendent, Mr. Payson, for his excellent man- 
agement. | 

On the 12th of October, the Committee again visited and in- 
spected the Institutions at Deer Island. They found the number 
of inmates to be increased. 


In the House of Industry, — sentenced, 173 males ; 216 females, 
Total, 389. 
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In the House of Reformation, — 146 boys; 31 girls. Total, 177. 
Paupers, — 148 males; 65 females. Total, 208. 

Children of sentenced parents, — 16. 

Whole number in the Institutions, — 790. 


The inmates appeared in good health,—no complaints were 
made to the Inspectors; and while all departments appeared 
to be under good regulations, the House of Reformation showed, 
on the part of the boys, the advantages of the farm labor, in the 
improvement of their physical condition: and the Committee 
particularly commend the “Home system” as applied to the 
girls, under which they carry on all the departments of house- 
keeping, in a separate establishment, under the supervision of 
their matron and school teacher. These girls appear happy and 
contented, acquire habits of industry and neatness; and, under 
kind and judicious management, may be saved from the down- 
ward course which otherwise would be likely to befall them. 

On the 11th of October, the Committee visited the House of 
Correction, under the charge of Captain Charles Robbins. The 
whole number of prisoners was 348, — males 218,— females 130; 
and a tabular statement of the manner of their employment, 
prepared by the master at our request, is hereto annexed. 
Great improvements have been made in the workshop appro- 
priated to the female prisoners (86 of whom were employed in 
contract work for clothing). By the introduction of sewing 
machines, and by the judicious arrangements with the contractors, 
under the advice of a prominent and valuable member of the 
Board of Directors, this part of the establishment is not only 
self-sustaining, but is a source of profit to the institution. From 
the observations of the Committee, the matters of sanitary regu- 
lations, diet and discipline, are properly supervised by the Board 
of Directors. All parts of the buildings were kept in excellent, 
order, and the prisoners appeared in a healthy condition. 

On the same day the Committee visited the Lunatic Hospital, 
under the charge of Dr. Clement A. Walker. As this is not a 
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criminal institution, the Committee did not enter so fully into 
the details of its management. The regrets which all Inspectors 
have expressed in times past as to the limited capacities of this 
Hospital, are fully indorsed by this Committee; and they rejoice 
that the grounds now being laid out, and the arrangements being 
made for a new building in the town of Winthrop, will enable 
future administrations to do better justice to this class of 
unfortunates. 

On the morning of the 8th of October, the Committee visited 
the lock-ups under the Court House, which are under the super- 
intendence of Officers Barry and Curtis. Thirty-six persons 
were confined there. The Committee are of the opinion that 
the places are not properly ventilated; and the Committee on 
Public Buildings, for the next year, should take prompt action 
with regard to them. 

On the same day, they visited the Suffolk Jail. Everything 
appeared in good order, and they commend the improvements 
made by the Sheriff, under the advice of the, Committee on the ~ 
Jail, as being of great benefit to the inmates. More especially 
would they mention the padded cells for the unfortunate prison- 
ers laboring under the effect of delirium tremens; the Hospital 
Department, and the Bathing Rooms. ‘The number of persons 
confined in the Jail at that time was 187. ‘A’ statement from — 
the Sheriff, etc., for the year ending Dec. 31st, is appended 
hereto. . ere 

The Committee would state here that the Report of the Board 
of Directors for Public Institutions, which is presented to the 
City Council on the first of May, annually, contains so full an 
account of the institutions at South Boston and Deer Island, 
that they have refrained from entering into details in this Report. 

Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE W. MESSINGER. 
CHARLES W. SLACK. 


BENJAMIN JAMES. - 
Committee. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Boston, Oct. 11, 1866. 
GEORGE W. MEssINGER, Ksq., 


Dear Sir, — Herewith I furnish you a statement of the em 
ployment of the prisoners in this institution at the present time, 
viz :— 

EMPLOYMENT OF MALE PRISONERS. 


Making Brushes. . . . 99 Tinmanand Barber . . 2 
Nails). ~C fw Cw SC«e:«SCO20 Fire and Gas Men. 4 
BIOMOL Sis le) via. ne D -UTAOSPIUAIINUTSG .. cu) ale op sn 
Hostler and Gate . . ATUL 6 oi 0 tiles Bac eR ee 
SWEDE bcsni era As) Hiab wi  IMVAUOS is. for.) as) ot) suce ln ee 
Baker and Shoemaker . © SOOM id ee’. ache ia\aus tite PERO 
Cooper and Tailor . . . 2 Sewing Machines . . .. 15 
Piggery and Gardener. . 10 Solitary HAE OM DE 
Whitewashers .... 2 
Door Tenders ... . 
Wood and Colliers. . . 4 


152 66 


Total, 152, 66 = 218. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE PRISONERS. 


Contract Work . . . . 86 Institution. 2 
PeecooKine . *. | ..” d) Shop Runners.) 2), ooo 7 eZ 
3 


Prison Clothing . 4 Hospital. 
Ces. eee NE ATV ANUS OP oa i 
Washing Pe mOlUArye soli cai ley <a lle aa ae 
Mending 2 
Sweeps. 3 
Yard and Shop Sweeps 2 
Hospital Nurse . 1 
119 11 
otal 110.011 ==,130. 
Whole number of Male Prisoners : : : 218 
a" * Female Prisoners . i : 130 
348 
Respectfully yours, 


CHAS. ROBBINS, 
M. H.C. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Total number of commitments — 


From Jan. 1, 1866, to Dec. 31, 1866, 4,007 
Number of Prisoners in Jail Jan. 1, 1866, 190 
af i: op B22 es REN BL a 185 


No deaths have occurred in the Jail during the year, and no 
dangerous or contagious diseases, except three cases of varioloid, 
which were promptly removed to the hospital at Deer Island for 
treatment. The promptness of their removal, and the care 
taken, prevented any spread of the disease among the inmates of 
the Jail. . 

Several important improvements have been made under direc- 
tion of the Committee, which were much needed, and are proy- 
ing successful. Two wards, for sick or wounded prisoners, — 
one for males, and one for females, — have been finished, and 
are ready for use. ‘Three new, well ventilated and lighted cells 
for prisoners having “ delirium tremens” have been built. Cases 
of this disease are of constant occurrence, and the old cells 
were unsuitable for their use. The bathing-room has been en- 
tirely rebuilt. The former one was small, dark, and unfit for 
the present necessity. A new laundry and wash-room has also 
been built. Several other minor repairs were made, and the 
Jail is now in good order, and well conditioned, except in the 
following particulars; viz., the ceiling of the octagon guard- 
room, which, owing to leaks in the roof in former years, and 
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repairs thereon from time to time, has become so injured that it 
is now broken, stained, and unsightly, and should be replastered. 
The wooden fence, bounding the passage way in the rear of 
Cambridge Street, was, from age, in a condition dangerous to 
the houses in the passage way; the posts having so rotted, that 
they afford no support. This fence has been temporarily stayed 
for the winter; and I would recommend, that on this southern 
boundary, a permanent brick fence be constructed at as early a 
date as possible. 
JOHN M. CLARK, 
Sheriff. 


=P ee oe a _ 
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Selby OF BOSTON. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT 


ON 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


1866. 


Ci Yao be  B.O.S.T ON: 


In Common Council, Dec. 29, 1866. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Monument in honor of 
our soldiers and sailors who have fallen in the service of their 
country find themselves compelled, by the action of the Council, 
to submit to the Council an additional report, and to ask for 
instructions. 

The City Council has adopted, by unanimous vote, the design 
of Hammatt Billings; and, with equal unanimity, has see 
the expenditure of $100,000 for its erection. 

The Council has also rejected the application for an additional 
expenditure of $60,000, which the Committee reported to be 
necessary to complete the Monument in accordance with the 
design in all its details. 

The first duty of the Committee, at this stage of its history, 
was to ascertain what the Council meant by the rejection of the 
order for the additional expenditure. _ 

It was evident that there was no intention to abandon the 
erection of a Monument altogether, because there was no recon- 
sideration of the choice of design, and the authority to expend the 
large sum of $100,000 also remained. The Council was also 
aware that the Monument could not for $100,000 be erected 
according to the design in all its details, because the Committee 
had so reported. 

The Committee were driven to consider whether the Monu- 
ment could be erected substantially in accordance with the 
design for the sum of $100,000, that being the only course left 
th em 
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They are compelled to report that it cannot. 

A very great saving of expense may be made by abandoning 
the platform, the sarcophagi, and the bas-reliefs. 

These items omitted, and the Monument can be completed for 
$125,000. 

Nothing else can be changed without a material alteration of 
the substance and symmetry of the Monument itself. 

As to the effect of the omission of the bas-reliefs any one can 
judge. 

As to the abandonment of the sarcophagi and platform, we 
refer to the following letter from the architect : — 


Hon. S. D. Crane, Chairman of the Joint Special Committee of the 
City Council on the erection of a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment, — 

Dear Sir, — In reply to a question which has been put to me 
by one of the gentlemen on the Committee, as to the effect 
of leaving off the sarcophagi, platform and steps, I would say, 
that, although these are important adjuncts, as adding to the 
dignity of the Monument on a near approach to it, and the plat- 
form especially as completing the finish of the work by furnish- 
ing an artificial promenade immediately about it, instead of a 
mere gravel walk, yet they cannot be considered as portions of 
the Monument itself, which is quite complete without them, nor 
would the omission of them detract at all from the general effect 
of the structure. 


I am very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
HAMMATT BILLINGS. 


The Committee are but servants of the City Council to 
execute their orders. The order to erect for $100,000 a Monu- 
ment that cannot under ‘any circumstances be erected for less 
than $125,000 your Committee cannot comply with. 
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They are compelled to come'to the Council for instructions. 
It is for the City Council to decide what shall be done. If the 
Committee are more decided and agreed in opinion, it is the 
result of the greater attention and deliberation they have given 
the subject. They have felt it a duty to express their views to 
the Council. The responsibility will lie with the latter body. 

‘The Committee are of opinion that the Monument should be 
paid for as it progresses, rather than that a city debt should be 
incurred. 

They have prepared the following orders for consideration, 
should the Council not see fit to retrace all their steps in the 
premises, and abandon the idea of a Monument altogether. 

SAMUEL D. CRANE. 
JOHN S. TYLER. 
JOSEPH STORY. 
CLEMENT WILLIS. 
JARVIS D. BRAMAN. 
BENJ. DEAN. 


Ordered: That, in addition to the amount for which the Joint 
Special Committee on a Memorial Monument were authorized to 
contract in erecting a Monument, they be allowed a farther sum, 
not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, — the same to be 
charged to War Expenses. 


Ordered: That the cost of said Monument, above the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for war expenses, be pro- 
vided for in the tax levy of the succeeding municipal year. 


In Common Council, Dec. 29, 1866. 


Rejected, less than two-thirds of the members voting in the 
affirmative, viz.: yeas 22, nays 17. 
| JOSEPH STORY, 
President. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


COMMON COUNCIL, 


AT ITS 


LAST MEETING, 


WITH THE 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 
VAMia ny oa. LS Gil. 


1866. 


(CLIN LOR EBOST.ON. 


In Common Council, Jan. 3, 1867. 


On motion of Mr. Dean, seconded by Mr. Field, the following 
Resolution was unanimously passed, the question being taken by 
the Clerk, and the members rising in their places, and voting 
thereon : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Council are due to our 
esteemed President, for the ability and the uniform urbanity, 
kindness and faithfulness, which have so eminently distinguished 
the discharge of the duties of his office, during the year now about 
to close. 


To this Resolution of Thanks, the President made a reply; 
and then, on motion of Mr. Grafton, — 


OrpDERED: That the President be requested to furnish a copy 
of his Reply, that the same may be printed, and bound with the 
City Documents. 


Attest 
W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


viv 
4 


ita 


ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMON COUNCIL: 


The adoption of this Resolution is the signal that our official 
relations are closing, and that our work is done. Whatever of 
responsibility has been resting upon us is now to be laid aside, 
and we commit to other hands the varied interests of the muni- 
cipality we have endeavored to serve. 

As I call to mind the honor so early conferred upon me, your 
many acts of kindness, your generous words and indulgent con- 
sideration, your constant support and encouragement, your 
charitable interpretation of my endeavors in the discharge of 
peculiar duties, and your expressions of friendship and good 
will, clustering as they do in this last hour of duty and moment 
of separation, I cannot refrain from acknowledging my apprecia- 
tion of them all, and tendering to each of you, my associates in 
this Council Chamber, my sincere thanks. 

These favors on your part have done much to lighten the du- 
ties, and lessen the anxieties, incident to the position of a Presid- 
ing Officer. Assuming to myself no superior qualifications for 
such duties, and frankly admitting many inadvertent errors, | 
can only claim the merit of good intentions and pure mo- 
tives. If it has been my good fortune to contribute in any 
wise to the proper consideration and disposition of the busi- 
ness brought before us, the result is due, in a large measure, to 
your hearty co-operation. 

With the general growth of this city, its increase in popula- 
tion and wealth, have come additional municipal responsibilities ; 
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and your term of service has been characterized by unusual 
activity. You have considered important business largely affect- 
ing the public interests, and involving large expenditures. The 
adjustment of the East Boston Ferry question, the drive-way 
around Chestnut Hill Reservoir, the extensive improvements on 
Fort Hill, the Church Street territory, and the South Boston 
Flats and Harbor are some of the most important; and it is my 
privilege to bear testimony to the patient hearings and investiga- 
tions given to these and other subjects by the committees to 
which they have been referred, and the thorough discussion they 
received in our regular sessions, before final action has been 
taken. Your faithful services deserve the approbation of those 
who confided to you these trusts. 

The proposition for arranging an extensive system of free 
public baths originated in this branch, and its successful results 
have already shown the wisdom of your appropriation, and must 
secure for it a place among our permanent and useful public 
institutions. ° 

With great unanimity you have adopted a beautiful design for 
a Memorial to the heroic dead of the Army and Navy. The 
foundation for such Memorial has been prepared, and lies buried 
in its temporary sepulchre, awaiting the action of our successors, 
or the citizens at large, who, by the requisite appropriations or 
liberal contributions, will, we trust, at an early day, dedicate the 
corner-stone to its sacred and patriotic purpose, and rear on 
these foundation stones this noble and appropriate tribute of 
grateful hearts to the memory of those who have sacrificed their 
lives as the price of their bravery and devotion to their country, 
—a monument of enduring granite, which by its historic inscrip- 
tions, its symbolic designs, and hallowed associations, while it 
perpetuates the memory of the dead, shall also become to the 
living of many generations the very inspiration of patriotism. 

The Report of the Committee for the reduction of the city 
debt brings to your notice the gratifying fact, that on the 31st of 
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December, 1866, the net indebtedness of the city was $758,989.69 
less than that of the previous year, thus relieving the present 
Government from any well-founded charge of extravagance or 
imprudence. 

The seats we now vacate will soon be occupied, for the most 
part, by others; as but few of our number have been returned 
by the votes of their constituents, and the evils arising from the 
provisions of the city charter are again made manifest. If ex- 
perience be of value anywhere, it certainly is in the discharge of 
duties here, and nothing can be more self-evident than the fact, 
that the yearly retirement of a large majority of the members of 
the Common Council is prejudicial to the best interests of the 
city; and it seems proper for me to imitate the example of my 
predecessors in keeping the public attention called to this sub- 
ject. 

As we close our labors, we are reminded of the many pleas- 
ant hours passed in official intercourse, and the valued friend- 
ships that have been formed. The differences of opinion honest- 
ly entertained upon the various subjects before us have not 
lessened our mutual respect, and I am confident we shall bear 
with us into the more private walks of life the highest sentiments 
of personal regard. 

Renewing my thanks to each of you for your constant kind- 
ness, and for these parting words of your approbation, I wish 
for you, Gentlemen of the Council, a pleasant and prosperous 
future. 


ay 
he 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON THE REDUCTION 


OF THE 


Galbal Vel IDAs soya by 


IER. GG 


In Common Council, Jan. 3, 1867. 


Accepted, and ordered to be printed. 


Sent up for concurrence. 
JOSEPH STORY, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, Jan. 5, 1867. 


Concurred. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Council, Thursday, Jan. 3, 1867. 


The Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt for the 
year 1866, respectfully 


REPORT: 


That the following exhibit made up from the books of the 
Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts presents the indebtedness of 
the City at the close of business, December 31, 1866: — 


At the commencement of the present financial year, 

May 1, 1866, we find that the consolidated fund- 

ed debt on that date, as will be seen by the Audi- 
tor’s printed report No. 54, page 150, was..... $11,892,375 91 

Since that time, loans have been negotiated on vari- 
ous orders of the City Council to the amount of 1,179,000 00 
Making a total funded debt of............ $13,071,375 91 

Deducting from this amount all the debt which has 

become due and been paid this financial year, 
MR etter << aso 6 ss. o 4 speninenes arain fa i's is 9s 226,000 00 
We have left a funded debt, Dec. 31, 1866, of. $12,845,375 91 

To which is to be added for loans already author- 

ized, but not yet negotiated. ...........-... 175,000 00 


Making a total funded and unfunded debt, Dec. 
LOL OC ei elitate et aati eisly ks, selena ele wack $13,020,375 91 


Te me a 
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This debt of the City is classified by the Auditor of Accounts 
as follows : — 


Water Debt (net cost of the works)............-- $6,992,975 11 
Borie PCE POLO Deere iee tie teitiic lev sis'Fa wlel este 5 sta'y 4,020,900 80 
USPSA BY) 6 UF RS AL UT a Ug 2,006,500 00 
ovaleDepise Decale 1LS6GeM wirstacay tea hick see $13,020,375 91 
LLOLAMICDU LEC. 2OsmLOGOLint Mis tute 2.016% -teis 12,476,616 11 
Increase of LDebtrin 18660. i Jsasen inde «te $543,759 80 


Which increase is accounted for as follows : — 


Water Debt, Dec. 31, 1866........ $6,992,975 11 
do. Deca2p) ASG 4 Garase, 6,889,845 73 
Increase of Water Debt in 1866........... one 103,129 38 
City Debt, proper, Dec. 31, 1866...$4,020,900 80 
do. do. - Dec.'28, 18652... 3,572,920 38 
Increase of the City Debt proper, in 1866........ 447,980 42 


Total increase of the Water and City Debt as above, 551,109 80 


W ar-Débty Dec: 238,.1865............ $2,013,850 00 
do. WDECHOL, 1 S00 hie tise te 2,006,500 00 
Decrease of War Debt in 1866..... 0... 00. cee. 7,350 00 


Net increase, as stated above ......0.0.5 secssesveses $543,759 80 
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MEANS OF PAYING OFF THE DEBT. 


The books of the Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts show 
that the means for paying the debt of the City consist of the 
following items, all of which are by ordinance specially appro- 


priated for that object, viz. : — 


Cash balance in the City Treasury, May 1, 1866, 
to the credit of the Committee on the Reduc- 
tion of the City Debt, as stated in the Auditor’s 
printed Report No. 54, page 135, being the 
Sinking Fund for the redemption of the debt 
of the City. 

Cash received since that time, being payments 
made into the City Treasury on bonds and 
Peericaves On public. lands iw. o's oe oo 2 ewe 

Cash received from sales and rents of public lands 
not included in the above item............. 

Cash received from the Annual City tax for 1866, 
being the amount appropriated by the City 
Council for this object.... 


oeeoeeec eres eeeeeeee eevee @ 


Add bonds and mortgages on public lands now on 
hand in the City Treasury, all of which are 
CRITIBICLOTER) : ZOO 2c) 2' 0. arse clave tare wristers lalatdlopes we 


Deduct payments on City Debt since May 1, 1866, 


Total Means on hand, Dec. 31, 1866 


$2,748,365 O1 


59,428 04 


1,330 25 


360,000 00 


$3,169,123 30 


425,402 70 


$3,594,526 00 
226,000 00 


$3,368,526 00 
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THE DEBT. 


The consolidated debt of the City, funded and 
unfunded, Dec. 23, 1865, as 
stated in Report of 1865, 


CiivpDocr dl 12, wast. vey. $12,476,616 11 
Less means then on hand for pay- 

SDT Ol sits oss ais siatadatss Fee 2,065,776 51 
PERE bE Dec s2R GI RBUGEL diac, sistesiew eh asks $10,410,839 60 


The consolidated debt of the City, 
Sunded and unfunded, Dec. 31, 
1806;,amonnted. tom 2aji. 1 $13,020,375 91 
Less the means on hand for pay- 
ing the same Dec. 31, 1866.. 38,368,526 00 


Net Debt, Dec. 31, 1866........ 0 eee eee eee eee 9,651,849 91 


Net decrease of the debt, during 1866, by the in- 
crease of the means on hand for paying off 
TROL OSDUT i eae saya crete aie d dic aiplan dip ores ate $758,989 69 


It will be seen by the preceding statement, that, notwithstand- 
ing the City debt has increased during the municipal year of 
1866, $543,759.80, the available means in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of the City Debt and the Public Land 
Bonds have increased over the amount of 1865, $1,302,749.49 ; 
and shows that the indebtedness of the City, December 31, 1866, 
less the sinking fund for the redemption of the same, stood 
$9,651,849.91, which is a reduction of $758,959.69 from the 
net debt of December 23, 1865, it then being $10,410,839.60. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., 
Mayor. 
JOSEPH STORY, 
President of the Common Council. 
CLEMENT WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee on Finance. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON THE 


PETITION OF CHARLES F. BARNARD AND OTHERS 


RESPECTING 


EXPOSED AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
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Celso sO) beOusul. Oo N: 


Hon. F. W. Lincotn, Mayor or Boston, aND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE: 


Dear Sir, — At the late regular meeting of the Ministers at 
large, Rev. Mr. Gerry and Mr. Copeland were appointed a 
Committee to confer with the City Government and School 
Committee of Boston, in relation to exposed and neglected 
little children. I was also appointed upon our Committee; 
and, as Chairman, beg leave to ask you to do us the favor to 
notify us when we can have a hearing before your whole School 
Committee, or any Sub-committee on their part, or other Sub- 
committee of the Government. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES F. BARNARD. 


WaRREN STREET CHAPEL, Oct. 20, 1865. 
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RooMS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
City Hatt, Dec. 31, 1866. 


At a meeting of the School Committee, January 8, 1866, 
the Chair read a communication from Charles F. Barnard, in 
behalf of a Committee of the Ministers at large, in relation to 
“exposed and neglected little children,’ which was referred 
to the following Committee; viz., Messrs. Wright, Manning, 
Waterston, Sanders and Amory. At a meeting of the Board 
held February 5, Mr. Manning having resigned, the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Loring Lothrop to fill the vacancy in the Committee. 

At a meeting of the Board, held December 28, it was voted 
that the Committee have leave to report in print; and also, that 
the Report be embraced in the Annual Report of the School 
Committee. 


Attest, 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary of the School Committee. 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the petition of 
Rey. Charles F. Barnard and others on behalf of the “ Minis- 
ters at Large” of the City of Boston, respecting exposed 
and neglected little children in this City, respectfully submit 
this their final 


REPORT : 


Immediately after the appointment and organization of the 
Committee, a public hearing was given the petitioners, at which 
all the Petitioners were present, and also a Committee from the 
Board of Truant Officers. 

It became early apparent, that very much of the evil which 
seemed patent to the Petitioners, as well as very many of the 
suggestions they had to make for the removal, correction, or 
relief of this evil, were beyond the legitimate province and 
authority of the Board of School Committee, as at present con- 
stituted and empowered. 

Still so important were the suggestions made, as bearing on 
the great subject of our Public School Education, that your 
Committee rather encouraged and solicited the widest and most 
specific expression of thought and opinion from all and each of 
the gentlemen present. The result was a lengthy, friendly, free 
and exhaustive canvassing of all the considerations for and 
against the various suggestions submitted by them, whether 
looking to action to be had by the Board of School Committee 
or otherwise. By this means your Committee were enabled to 
arrive at unanimous conclusions upon all the matters under dis- 
cussion, and they have the pleasure of believing that these * 


* 
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conclusions met the approval of the Petitioners themselves, not- 
withstanding the ends they had purposed to themselves were not 


thereby attained. 
It was represented that there were five classes of children in 


our city, for whom some additional care and control were need- 
ful, viz.: — 


First, Juvenile criminals of whom the received authorities 
showed there were 1800, or thereabouts, annually receiving judicial 
sentence in the various criminal tribunals of the city. 

Second, Children who habitually go about the streets and lanes 
of the city, pilfering, begging, chipping, or engaged in other petty 
occupations of various sorts. 

Third, Children actually, or by report and reputation, truants 
from school under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Fowrth, Children under five years of age; and, — 

Fifth, Children over nine years of age who have left, or been 
taken from, the public schools, to aid in the support of themselves 
or their respective families. 


It was stated as furnishing some intimation of the number of 
this class of juveniles, that there were connected with the “ Chil- 
dren’s Mission” in Eliot Street, including the Sewing School, 
which meets on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 545 chil- 
dren between the ages of five and sixteen years; but, on investi- 
gation, it appeared that a very large majority of these were mem- 
bers of, and actually attendants on, our public schools, and that the 
number given included also many who were not under the per- 
manent control of the Mission, but were only more or less habit- 
ually attendants upon its general and promiscuous meetings. 


In respect of the first class, viz., Juvenile Criminals, it was 
suggested and claimed that great reformations were needed in 
the management and government of these unfortunate persons, 
extending from the time of their first arrest and detention all 

» the way to and through the execution of their final sentence. 
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In the ordinary conduct of criminal affairs, when a boy or 
girl of anywhere from seven to fifteen years of age is arrested 
for what is supposed to be a crime, immaterial whether he be a 
first or an ancient offender; immaterial whether his offence be 
petty and trifling, as the larceny of a loaf of bread or a piece of 
board, or malignant and aggravated like robbery and murder; 
immaterial whether it have been committed under the impulsions 
of hunger, or of some, to his young mind, seemingly irresisti- 
ble necessity, or be the mere outburst of mischievousness or 
thoughtlessness or ignorance, or whether he be but the wit- 
less tool of some adult, adroit criminal who keeps in safe con- 
cealment; immaterial, as a rule, what his history, what the cir- 
cumstances of his act, what his mental or moral qualities, he is 
first thrown into the cold, dark, stone cells of a police-station ; 
locked up, either in actual company with or in the immediate 
neighborhood of old, hardened, corrupt criminals, night-walkers, 
drunkards, thieves, to hear their ribald jests, profane oaths, the 
rehearsals of their obscene debauches, or their perilous exploits 
of lawlessness; from thence he is transported in the criminal 
carts, huddled in in promiscuous mass with all this load of 
human corruption, to the dismal cellarage of the “Tombs”; 
there again he is locked up in more or less intimate alliance 
with these same wretches of matured and repeated vices; is 
marched in indiscriminate rank with them from the cell to the 
dock, where he must sit during the session of the court, or until 
his trial, breathing in the polluted atmosphere of their moral 
and physical degradation; with them and as they, he is ar- 
raigned, tried, sentenced, pays a fine and costs, or passes again 
in the criminal carts to the execution of his sentence in jail, 
House of Correction, or perhaps Congregate House of Refor- 
mation, to live, wake, sleep, eat, study, labor, in immediate inti- 
macy almost always with some of the worst and lowest creatures 
of social life and criminal experience; here in such society, 


under the unsympathetic, rigorous, inflexible discipline of a 
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rison; without any appeal to his nobler qualities, his love, his 
sense of goodness or truth; and with but few, possibly no ex- 
pressions of generous sympathy or kindliness towards him, he 
serves out the allotted time of sentence. In the strong language 
of Mr. Hill’s Prize Essay, “ Our authorities are instructed to 
place him (the child) among companions in prison, who show 
him a more rapid process of demoralization than he is acquainted 
with, and then the whole nation lifts up its foot, and crushes the 
worthless and miserable wretch.” 

Your petitioners, except in cases of clear and undoubted 
wickedness, would have these young persons, in their detention 
before trial, and in the period of their sentence, separated from 
all those contacts and associations of crime, from the hearing of 
this obscene and contaminating converse, from the lock-up, the 
odium of the criminal carriage, from the austere and bewilder- 
ing machinery of the tribunal, from the heartless and gloomy 
uttcrance of the sentence, and from the deadening coldness and 
rigor of prison life. They suggest and urge, that the mode of 
their control and treatment should be based upon the consider- 
ation that they are uneducated and morally uncultured, rather 
than wilful violators of law and civil duty, — sinners by igno. 
rance rather than by malice, — they would.therefore, so far forth 
as children are concerned, urge the breaking up and abandon- . 
ment of prisons, whether they be jails, or congregate Houses of 
Correction or Reformation under prison discipline ; and separate 
them into small family groups; associate them under feminine 
guidance; elevate them by the refining attractions which sur- 
round Christian homes; strengthen them to self-government,— 
in short, make both the keeping and the culture of them educa- 
tional rather than punitive. 

There can be no doubt that these views of your Petitioners 
are entirely consonant with the most enlightened experience, at 
home and abroad. They are fully sustained by the testimony 
of our own officials as to the character of these children return- 
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ing from these places of imprisonment. Some of the facts in 
their possession, of the depravity and criminal knowledge 
obtained at these institutions, is startling. 

Mr. Hill says, “To imprison the child is utterly abortive. 
The child is neither deterred from crime, nor shamed into a 
better course of life. While under confinement, some manifest 
a degree of insolence and indifference that is most painful to 
witness. But,even where an alteration takes place, the reformae 
tion is superficial and temporary. The child is honest, because 
there is no temptation. His conduct is becoming, because he is 
under restraint. If he is all you can wish, it is because he can 
do nothing, dare nothing, that he would, were he free to act 
according to the bent of his mind, and the force of long acquired 
habit.” 

Rey. J. Turner says, “As a general rule the best prisoner 
makes the worst free boy, —the most difficult and troublesome 
boy to deal with; because he has been so accustomed to depend 
upon the mere mechanical arrangements about him, that he finds 
selfaction almost impossible. . . . Directly they are free, 
certain dispositions develop themselves, which under the restraint 
of the prison were mastered and hidden.” 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., Member of Parliament, in a report 
by him, used the following language, “ But we have an overpow- 
ering weight of evidence to the fact, that it is impossible effect- 
ually to combine the school and the gaol. AIL the impulses that 
animate a good school are there wanting. The excitement of - 
reward is incompatible with the anteccdents of general penalty, 
and the cheerfulness and geniality which constitute the very life 
of childhood are contradictory to the very notion and purpose 
of imprisonment.” 

The chaplain of the Liverpool gaol, where everything has 
been done that could be devised to render it an efficient instru- 
ment for the repression of crime, and the reformation of the 
offender, says: “I say it advisedly, if it had been the object in 
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Liverpool to devise a scheme for the promotion rather than the 
prevention of juvenile crime, no contrivance could have been hit 
upon better calculated to accomplish that object.” And again, 
he says, “ Although singled out for special commerdation by the 
Inspector of Prisons, the Liverpool gaol is the most effectual in- 
stitution that can be devised for transmitting and propagating 
crime.” 

Mr. Sergeant Adams testifies, “I think as to children, prison 
discipline is incompatible with their reform.” 

And again, “I am confident,” says the Rev. Whitworth Russell, 
“that, in the great majority of cases, the juvenile delinquent is 
rendered much worse, and much more dangerous to society, by 
imprisonment.” 

On the other hand, in reformatories instituted upon the ideas 
and principles advocated by the petitioners, without, so far as 
we can learn, a single exception, the results have been remark- 
ably successful, reaching as high as 90 per cent of permanent 
reforms to virtue, to industry and good citizenship. The same 
results are in evidence in recent institutions in our own vicinity, 
— open, and to be studied of allmen. The Trustees of the West- 
borough State Reform School, in their 19th Annual Report 
(1865) say, “‘ Our experience convinces us that the family sys- 
tem is the one best adapted to reform boys, and fit them for use- 
ful lives. Their characters must be studied separately. The 
peculiar tendency and deficiencies of each must be provided for. 
They must be trusted, as far as they deserve trust, and a pro- 
gressive system adopted, investing each upward step with an 
appropriate reward. Boys who never lad a home need the or- 
der, the decency and the comfort of a family.” 

But it is plain, while the School Committee have only their 
present authority, they are unable, even if they were desirous, 
to give any relief in the direction asked. These children must, 
in the first instance, be disposed of by the courts; and, after 
that, be subjected to such dicipline, care and education as shall 
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be provided in and through Reformatories, established and main- 
tained at either the public or private expense, and so for their 
type of management be subject to the control of the city and 
town authorities who have founded them under the law, or to 
the humane endowments of their private charitable foundations. 

It has been said that “the enlightened Englishman, under a 
delusion as great as that of the Hindoo who drowns his dying 
relative in the mud and filth of the Ganges, takes the morally 
diseased to a place intended to be a scene of reformation, 
and the portal to a higher position in society, but, in fact, 
a sink of iniquity, where pollution is thrust into every sense 
of modesty, shame, hope and self-respect, and the patient is 
morally destroyed.” 

It is of infinite moment to us, to these delinquent children, to 
the honor of our enlightened and liberal city, and to the future 
Commonwealth, that nothing of such an odium, whether from 
positive act, or any neglect, should be chargeable to us. 


In respect to the second class, a variety of proposals were 
submitted, more as possible than as matured plans of remedy. 
For some, an immediate restraint, involving separation from what 
remained of home and parents, companionship and all present 
influences; for others, a more stringent police surveillance, by 
way of prevention and intimidation, hedging up to them the 
ways of peril, rather than reforming or removing the ways ; 
for others, licenses for street-selling,and other occupations to be 
carried on in the public thoroughfares, under such limitations 
of ages, hours of day, kinds of business, stands, maintenance 
of order, and good character, and otherwise, as should seem 
wise. 

Viewing the poverty and destitution of many homes in our 
community, and realizing the pressure of the fact, that, in many 
instances, the paltry earnings of the little boy or girl, as an 
errant pedlar through our streets, along our wharves, and, 
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penetrating into the halls and offices of business, as a boot-black, 
a newspaper-monger, and errand-messenger, may eke out their 
scanty subsistence, and save them from actual hunger and 
pinching cold,—the first tendency of every benevolent mind is 
to license a limited and selected number of these cases to such 
occupations; and, were it not for the resolute testimony of long 
experience and judicious observation which has been made 
accessible to us, we could comfortably repose in the assurance, 
that in bestowing these liberties of trade and industry, we had 
given these poor children a benediction, and society a blessing. 
But Mr. Hill, to whom we have before referred, in his prize 
essay upon Juvenile Delinquency, speaks on this wise: “‘ The evils 
of street-selling, as practised by children in our larger towns, 
are as numerous as they are ruinous in their tendencies.... The 
whole system is essentially wrong, and without question a seri- 
ous source of juvenile delinquency and adult destitution. Beg- 
ging, imposition, and theft, are the natural fruits of which 
juvenile street-selling is the seed.” Mr. Beggs says, “The edu- 
cation of the streets will produce candidates for the prison, 
and we must expect such seeds as are there sown, to grow and 
ripen into crime with as much certainty as we expect the harvest 
to succeed the secdtime.” And again he says, “ Infant as well 
as female labor has had the most withering effects upon the 
morals of the community. All the plausible arguments used in 
favor of it, or rather in apology, cannot reason away the facts 
which condemn it.” Nor is it difficult to see the entire truth- 
fulness of this testimony against juvenile street-selling from the 
very nature of the case. Even under the best limitations and 
in the most favorable circumstances, the juvenile street-seller 
must commence his profession, to a large degree, without educa- 
tion, and without the moral and esthetic culture of a “home.” 
On the street, or itinerant as the case may be, what little 
information he receives is obtained from the worst class, — from 
cheats, vagabonds, rogues,— from those adepts in crime who in all 
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our cities lie in wait to seduce the young and unsophisticated — 
into their libidinous or predatory service. He learns instinet- 
ively the tricks of trade, and is soon involved in all the arts of 

petty chicanery; he is familiarized with vulgar, brutal, profane, 
lustful speech; his physical exposures are severe and “baneful ; 
his life of labor, and denial of youthful gayety, incline him to 
the low and exciting drama, the gambling-room, the beer-con- 
certs, cr the dance-hall. If employed by older persons at a 
price, percentage or salary, then are the perils increased mani- 
fold; for you have indeed the professed costermonger, for years” 
the bane of European town life,—-a poison that has most defi- 

antly withstood the philanthropic efforts of reform. 

But whether such testimony and such considerations should 
or should not justify the abolition of all juvenile street-selling is 
not a question upon which your Committee felt themselves 
called upon to pronounce. It belongs to the other branches of 
the City Government to consider and determine, as it shall be 
presented to them, and we have not thought it expedient for 
this Board to take or to indicate action in respect to a ques- 
tion requiring so careful and judicious a consideration further 
than to suggest, that, whenever the system of licensing juveniles 
to such occupations shall be adopted by the City, it will doubt- 
less be thought expedient to control it under the strictest lim- 
itations respecting the number licensed; the callings to be 
pursued; the place where, and the hours of day within which, 
such occupation shall be exercised; and that it shall be per- 
mitted to boys only, and under the condition of stated, actual 
school attendance daily. | 

Your Committee, in view of the whole evil as brought out in 
connection with this class of juveniles, felt themselves called 
upon to initiate, if possibile, some measure of restraint which 
will be more particularly alluded to in another connection. 


Regarding Truants, it was proposed that there should be an 
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increase of Truant-officers, and more stringent laws respecting 
absence from school; and some misgivings found utterance 
that. teachers were not in all cases sufficiently thoughtful and 
sympathetic towards those who appeared at school untidy or 
poorly dressed. 

Upon inquiry of the truant-officers, your Committee found that 
many, if not all of the children who had come under the obser- 
vation of the Petitioners as absent from school, or possibly 
truants, were already under the watchful, daily care of these 
officers. Some were temporarily absent from school on account 
of sickness in their families, whereby their tiny services becaine 
not only largely useful, but seemingly indispensable in provid- 
ing the necessary food and domestic care. Others were absent 
for different, but equally meritorious and legitimate reasons. 
Some were under diciplinary probation, as truants, under the 
direction of the teachers and officers, or by the judgment of the 
courts. Others had not yet established such character for tru- 
ancy as subjected them to recognition and restraint by the law; 
while many, and these were perhaps the most observable of all, 
were in the pursuit of such lawful calling as took them out of 
the operation of the Truancy Statutes. They were clerks in’ 
stores, errand boys, office boys, bundle boys, and such like; and, 
of course, to be seen at all times of day, in all parts of the city, 
especially where there was anything to excite or elicit attention. 
In short, your Committee were satisfied that an increase of the 
truant force was not at present necessary, as the officers en- 
gaged in that service, by their indefatigable industry, fidelity, 
and perseverance, seemed to be intimately acquainted with the 
condition and wants of all these children, and were executing 
their difficult and delicate task with a wise and comprehensive 
discretion. The community should not forget, that, as it is a 
mark of superior wisdom in the parents ofttimes, not to see 
the error of his child, so with the officers and magistrates of the 
law, the highest good of the whole is sometimes best subserved 
by official and judicial blindness. 
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In this connection we may refer to the fact, that, by the course 
and fullness of this investigation, your Committee deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of some additional barrier against 
the flood of juvenile neglect, destitution and crime evidently 
rolling in upon us, made a partial report, and asked authority 
to make application to the Legislature for increased provisions 
of law touching this evil. The authority was at once unani- 
mously granted. <A draft of a law was carefully prepared, con- 
forming in all its methods to the truant system, for many years 
working so harmoniously and humanely in connection with our 
schools. The main features of this system, as is generally 
known, were the supervision of these cases by a special Board 
of Officers, who took charge of these children more as parents 
or guardians than as police officers; the absence of all contact 
with adult criminals; a private, paternal hearing, in a quiet 
room, without the paraphernalia or the associations of crime, 
and apart from all the austerity and circumlocution of judica- 
ture; an informal consultation with the parents or guardian 
of the child in all cases, and the judgment asa rule, without the 
dismal, heart-oppressing confinement of a convict’s cell. A 
copy of this bill, as it may be of interest in the future and fur- 
ther workings of this subject, is-annexed to this report. 

It was presented to the House of Representatives; by them 
referred to the Committee on Education, where it received a full 
and attentive examination; and by whom it was reported back, 
without amendment, with the recommendation that it ought to 
pass. In the course of its passage, a bill based upon that pre- 
sented by your Committee, but altered in important respects, 
was presented asa substitute, accepted, and became a law; and 
may be found as Stat. 1866, chap. 283. By this law, passed 
without any hearing of your Committee touching its peculiar 
provisions, and without notice to them that any changes had 
been attempted in its provisions, it has been found by the court, 
that the whole Truant System of the City of Boston has been 
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abolished, and that we have thereby been remitted, not only to 
the criminal methods and impacts, —to escape which the best tal- 
ent of the city had been invoked,—but to the necessity of charging 
children ‘in many cases with actual crimes, in order to bring them 
under any control or restraint of education or virtue. | 

The first Truant Law of Massachusetts was enacted in 1850, 
was amended by subsequent Legislatures, and went into practi- 
cal operation in 1852. It was limited, by the eminent jurist to 
whom its execution was intrusted, to a single class of delin- 
quents, namely, “habitual truants;’ that is, those scholars, who, 
without permission from their parents or teachers, absent them- 
selves from the schools of which they are registered members. 
The machinery of its administration was of that easy, popular, 
paternal character we have before described. Except in partic- 
ulars immaterial to the point now under consideration, this 
continued to be the law, and this the mode of its execution, — 
accomplishing as was believed highly humane and beneficial 
results, — until the year 1862. By an act of the Legislature 
passed April 30, 1862, the provisions of these Truant Laws 
were extended to another class of neglected, destitute, and im- 
perilled children ; that is to say, in the carefully guarded language 
of the Statute, “children wandering abvut in the streets or public 
places of any city or town, having no lawful occupation or busi- 
ness, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years.” 

No additional truant force was required by this new law; no 
change in the instrumentalities or methods of its administration 
was permitted. It went into and continued in full operation, 
quietly, effectively, to the satisfaction of parents and guardians, 
not one of whom ever made claim to an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the magistrate; to the quiet and order of the schools; 


and the great advantage of the cause of general education in 
our city. 


The bill prepared by your Committee and presented to the 
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Legislature of 1866, as will be seen by reference to its provi- 
sions, was, mutatis mutandis, a second extension of the truant 
law and system to another and third class of these exposed chil- 
dren, — namely, “ children under sixteen years of age, who, by 
reason of the inability, neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices 
of parents, or from orphanage, are suffered to be growing up with- 
out salutary parental control and education, or in circumstances 
exposing them to lead idle and dissolute lives.” 

The facts of this third class of cases had already been made 
painfully familiar to the Truant Officers by the inevitable duties 
of their former service, and all that was required to extend to 
these the same humane relief and custody was to bring the 
porents and guardians of these poor juvenile waifs, where there 
were any, into consultation with the committing magistrate. It 
was therefore only the perfecting of the system that for fourteen 
years had been in such successful operation in our city, securing 
an attendance upon our public school sessions more complete 
and full than in any other large city of the country, and minis- 
tering strength, dignity and respect to the cause itself of educa- 
tion. Was there any complaint that would call for a change in 
this administration? None has ever been made public. Was 
there any evil, patent or latent, that should invoke its overthrow ? 
None has been suggested from any quarter, and yet the Act 
passed by the Legislature of 1866 would seem to have entirely 
overthrown the general policy of the previous administration, 
and did in terms repeal and abolish the law of 1862, so far as 
it was applicable to Boston, thus sweeping away, as by a single 
stroke of the pen, all that had been secured and perfected by 
the most intelligent philanthropy, and the most careful experi- 
ence, for so many years. The result is, that, while the truant and 
absentee law exists for other portions of the Commonwealth, 
Boston alone has been deprived of the educational and moral 
benefits of this law: and, as we are informed, has been com- 
pelled to expose these juveniles again in many cases to all the 
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corrupting contacts of the criminal courts, and subject them to 
trials upon questionable charges of crime. 


As to the next class of cases, or children under five years of 
age, it appeared that there was no authority given by the law 
to School Committees to admit such children to membership in 
the public schools, or to establish for them any educational 
facilitics. In addition to which, it should be said, that the con- 
victions of your Committee clearly coincided with what appears to 
have become the settled public policy of this Commonwealth; 
viz., that it is for the best interest of the child and the commu- 
nity that the first five years of the child’s life should, so far as 
the public are concerned, be left absolutely to the care of the 
parents, for judicious physical culture, the implanting of moral 
biases, and the development of the observing faculties, and 
that this limit which the law has established is as early as 
systematic public educational influences should be impressed 
upon the young mind. There are those, who, resting upon 
the physiological fact that the child’s brain does not develop 
all its parts until about seven years of age, believe that 
until that age children should not be admitted to the con- 
finement, discipline, and drill of an enforced public system. 
But this consideration does not meet the whole force of the evil 
involved in this part of the inquiry. The parents of many of 
these little ones are under the necessities of labor from early 
morning to late at night. In such cases, these children of ten- 
derest years must be borne to the factory, the work-shop, or the 
wash-house, compelled perhaps to some participation in the 
labor, or left at home in charge of other children not yet arrived 
at years of discretion, or even left at home uncared for of any 
human being, except by the returns of the mother at times of feed- 
ing; exposed therefore, of course, to neglect, brutal treat- 
ment, hunger, cold, disease; too olten regarded as a burden, and 
so quieted by harmful medications; and not unfrequently injured 
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in their physical and mental constitution for life, and made bur- 
dens to society. Whether for these children our city should 
open and maintain infant homes, resembling .the “créches”’ and 
the “salles d’asile” of Paris, is a question that may well engage 
the earnest attention of the other branches of the City Govern- 
ment, to whom, as the only municipal legislature, and the custo- 
dians of the public treasure, these interests have been by the law 
confided. Private charity in our city has done something 
already in this direction, and it is reported with the happiest 
results. Such homes, if established, would not only afford that 
care and nursing which such children require, but also the best 
opportunity for that large and controlling moral culture, which, 
after all, guides the future life, as the fruits of the garden are 
already predetermined by the seeds that are planted while as 
yet no green stock or leafage isapparent. The whole life, says 
Lord Brougham, is fashioned before the child arrives at five 
years. 


It remains to speak of those children, above nine years, who 
are kept from public school for remunerative service of various 
kinds; and here the questions are much more difficult of solution. 
Not to recapitulate the suggestions made respecting children in 
the streets, the remedy for these children, so far as this Board 
is concerned, seemed to be in the re-establishment of Evening 
Schools. 

The results of these schools as previously instituted in this 
city were within the memory of some of your Committee. It 
appears, that, except as they are maintained by private charity, 
these schools have fallen into entire disuse. The public school 
is justly and highly prized by all classes of our citizens, and by 
none more so than by those who have their life under the bur- 
dens of poverty and suffering toil: they see and feel that the 
same incitements and stimuli to study, the same refining and 
elevating companionships, the same amount and excellence of 
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culture, cannot be obtained in evening schools as in the regular 
sessions of the day schools; and not a few are deeply conscious | 
that the only legacy of value they can leave their offspring is 
the education gained at the public schools, at the expense, it may 
be, of great suffering and long self-denial. If permission were 
given children to be absent from our public schools, and to re- 
ceive free education at evening schools, your Committee can 
readily appreciate the strength of the temptation to yield the 
greater good for the paltry gain of their children’s toil; and, in 
the language of Mr. Beggs, “How deplorable the condition, 
when the wages of children are looked to as an indispensable 
supplement to the earnings of the father! It operates most 
successfully against the efforts of the educator, and against all 
social, moral and intellectual improvement.” Parents have not 
asked us as yet to give them the opportunity for this temptation. 

The establishment of Evening Schools, besides having a 
tendency to draw off large numbers from the higher education. 
aud more genial culture of the day school, involves too 
great a drain upon the energies of such young persons: it pre- 
supposes the day of exposure, toil, and wearisome labor; and 
then the night, also, of continuous exertion. The education is 
to be received when the physical life is weary and numb, and 
therefore with sluggish and unappreciative minds. It is to be 
given so, that, in co-operation with the labor, the child must be 
withdrawn almost entirely from parental affection, guidance, cul- 
ture, —even in the surroundings of poverty, one of the most 
potent educators of which we have use. In addition to all this 
is their exposure to the society and the degrading influences of 
the street in the perilous hours of evening, against which pro- 
tection is impossible. For advanced students and those of 
mature years, these objections have of ccurse less weight. In- 
deed, in many cases the evils may be entirely overcome by the 
benefits secured. 

Our attention was directed to the existence of these schools 
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in New York, and other large cities of the Union. The ques- 
tion of public education is to be measured, not by any spccial 
view, or an exclusive regard to a single feature or group of fea- 
tures: it is a fundamental concern of the State, and receives a 
just solution only when determined in its widest and most com- 
prehensive consideration. Looking at the evening school wita 
its fifty or hundred pupils, and thinking that they are assembled,- 
because of poverty, to glean such hasty education as they can 
possibly attain, the mind of the philanthropist and the professional 
educator is touched with sympathy, admires the blessing, and 
perhaps imagines every poor child brought under such benevo- 
lent culture. But this is not the standpoint of judgment. 
Rather how shall society impart the most, the best, the fullest 
education. It isto be observed that no system of instruction 
can be made practically available to all. Some shun it, some 
neglect it, and it is obviously true, that the means of educa- 
tion cannot be put within the reach of everybody, until the 
teacher shall be sent from house to house, making the time and 
place where the child is the time and place of the public school. 
Impossible and chimerical as this plan is, or indeed any which 
shall include actually every child, it would seem, with our 
Primary schools, Grammar schools, High schools, and our 
schools for special instruction intended to give an education 
in the branches actually necessary for the business of life, that 
no system of public schooling could be devised for such young 
persons better adapted to meet the wants, or coming more per- 
fectly within the reach of every class of the community. 

It would appear also, that the evils we have suggested as 
inherently connected with the matter of public evening schools 
must have been experienced in the cities to which our attention 
is called. For our Superintendent, in his twelfth semi-annual 
report, informs us that the “proportion attending the (our) 
public schools, we are proud to say, surpasses that of any other 
large city whatever. This fact stands out as the most grati- 
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fying distinction of our public instruction, and affords the best 
proof of its excellence and success.” Why, after an experience 
of evening schools, and an abandonment of them, and a subse- 
quent system that has secured such attendance as to be the 
great feature of our public instruction, should we be invited to 
take a retrograde movement? For these and other reasons, 
your Committee were unanimously of opinion that the establish- 
ment of evening schools, as a part of the public school system 
of Boston, was inexpedient. And that for the cases of hardship 
under this rule of exclusion, of which we cannot doubt there 
are some, possibly many, the schools established and conducted 
by private charities combine all the excellencies of such evening 
schools; avoid as many as possible of their dangers; and have 
the additional cord of gratitude binding the gift-receiver to 
the gift-giver, and furnishing a natural bond of love and sym- 
thy, —a freer avenue of influence, a warmer and closer appliance 
of moral and religious culture: and they recommend that the 
heartiest support be given to these schools by every Christian 
philanthropist, and, so far as may be, by public munificence also. 


To prevent misconception, it should perhaps be said, that 
upon the question of Evening Schools, as maintained at the 
Institute of Technology and the Lowell Institute, or in various 
places by private Christian munificence, for adult men and 
women, your Committee express no opinion. The matter sub- 
mitted to them was the care and education of young neglected 
children, whose ages fall within the limits of our public schools. 

Respecting all these children of neglect and misguidance, 
there is one thought that may well find utterance by us in con- 
cluding this Report. 

For violations of law and so-called good order, society inflicts 
punishment by fine or imprisonment, or reprisal of social priv- 
ileges. It prescribes, in general terms, the degree and kind of 
austerity with which these punishments shall or may be imposed. 
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We are apt to think that these punishments represent the retrib- 
utive vengeance of society for the injustice and indignity it 
has suffered. On the one hand is some lawless wretch, on the 
other an inflicted vengeance, and the intervening spirit is a 
mind of wrath. Such may be even the prevailing conception of 
the function of punishment. Such, doubtless, in the course of 
civil government, has been, in many cases the actual spirit of its 
pronouncement and its infliction. But this is no part of the 
office of punishment under any true conception: the preroga- 
tive of vengeance has never been deputed to man, either in his 
sole or his collective capacity. In him, acts of vengeance liken 
acts of presumptive sin; for “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
saith the Lord. There would indeed seem to be but two legiti- 
mate purposes of human punishments, namely, reformation, and 
social conservation; in other words, the reforming of the mind 
and will of the law-breaker, and also of the community, through 
the lesson of the punishment; and, secondly, the imposition of 
such restraints upon those putting the social order in peril as 
will preserve society from damage by them or their inculcations. 
These purposes of punishment measure, or ought to measure, all 
its inflictions. 

The judgment of the State in the case of murder is, that from 
wickedness so hardened, and a spirit so depraved, society has 
no safety but by the absolute removal of the criminal from life ; 
and, moreover, that this extremity of penalty is the needful re- 
straint upon the tendencies of surviving minds to the commission ° 
of such heinous crimes. 

Now in the case of children, such as we have been invited by 
the petitioners to consider, neglected of parents; neglected of 
the State; ignorant of the ordinary facts of science; ignorant in 
many cases of the commonest principles of right and wrong, 
of virtue, the obligations of truth; ignorant of all moral and 
religious precepts, of Christ and the holy beauty of His life; of 
the Bible, —it is plain that there is no such stony, impassible 
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ageressive wickedness of purpose as to require prisons, fetters, 
lives in solttaire. In all the immaturity and simplicity of infantile 
knowledge and experience, they show out to us at once the act 
that is the measure of the heart within. Hunger says, Give me 
to cat; and Thirst, Give me to drink; and Nakedness, Let me be 
clothed upon; and Personal Integrity, under the stings of op- 
position, retorts the word and then the blow of defense. Nature 
speaks, and Nature makes the answer. Give them more 
thoughts, more knowledge of things, of righteousness, of the 
duties of human beings,— illuminate nature with stronger lights, 
and the same unsophisticated simplicity of their lives reveals a 
corresponding improvement of the purposes of the heart and 
the outward acts; till, if you can give them really that education 
and virtuous poise which is the promise of a Christian com- 
munity, you will have, by the inevitable law of cause and effect, 
secured from them the Christian act, if not within them the 
Christian heart. The restraint required for this purpose is 
therefore not the restraint of the jailer and the dungeon, but 
the separation from the contaminations of the neglected life, 
the confinement to the school for useful practical science, 
and the living witness of Christian hearts and lives for the 
seeds of moral life, to guide them to, and keep them in, the 
ways of holiness. 

For all of these children, therefore, as a class, and we do not 
speak of the exceptional cases, what society needs is the instru- 
mentalities of construction, and not those of repression. These 
little ones are to be builded up in the knowledges and virtues 
which give stability to our times, and prophecies of peace to the 
times to come. They are not like weeds, to be pulled up and 
cast off into the social refuse; but, like flowers, to be selected 
out from the herbage that shadows and dwarfs them, and trans- 
planted to the gardens of the State, where, under genial 
sunlight and warm rains, the benedictions of heaven, and the 
constant tendance of sympathy and culture from gentle human 
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hearts, they shall unfold into blossoms that may crown the 
Commonwealth with fragrant beauty in her days of triumph, or 
secure for her in the day of adversity a garment of valorous, 
cheerful humility. . 
EDWIN WRIGHT, 
ROBERT C. WATERSTON, 
ORRIN S. SANDERS, 
THOMAS C. AMORY, 
LORING LOTHROP, 


» Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


AUN eAs Ged 


Concerning the Care and Education of Neglected Children. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


SEcTION 1. Hach of the several cities and towns in this 
Commonwealth is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
all needful provisions and arrangements concerning children 
under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of the inability, neg- 
lect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or from 
orphaiage, are suffered to be growing up without salutary 
parental control and education, or in circumstances exposing 
them to lead idle and dissolute lives; and may also make all 
such by-laws and ordinances respecting such children as shall 
be deemed most conducive to their welfare, and the good order 
of such city or town, provided that said by-laws and ordinances 
shall be approved by the Supreme Judicial Court, or any two 
Justices thereof, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the 
Commonwealth. 

Section 2. In the several cities and towns availing them- 
selves of the provisions of this act, the several persons ap- 
pointed to act as Truant Officers shall alone be authorized to 
make complaints in case of violation of said ordinances or 
by-laws, which complaints shall be made to the same trial- 
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justice or other judicial officer, and shall be heard and deter- 
mined in the same manner as complaints arising under the laws 
respecting truancy and absence from school; and the persons 
thus appointed shall alone have authority to carry into execu- 
tion the judgments of said justice or other judicial officer. 

_ Section 3. The said trial-justice, or other judicial officer, 
shall be authorized, whenever it shall be proved to him that 
any child or children under sixteen years of age, by reason of 
inability, neglect, crime, habitual drunkenness, or other vices of 
parents, or from orphanage, are suffered to be growing up with- 
out salutary control and education, and in circumstances expos- 
ing them to idle and dissolute lives, to place such child or chil- 
dren in such institution of instruction, house of reformation, or 
other suitable situation, as may be assigned or provided for the 
purpose by any city or town, under the authority of the first 
section of this Act, for such period of time as he shall judge ex- 
pedient, not extending beyond the age of twenty-one years in 
males, nor the age of eighteen years in females, to be there 
kept, educated, and cared for according to law. 


Section 4. Warrants issued under this chapter shall be 
returnable before any such trial-justice, or other judicial officer, 
at the place named in the same; and the justice or judge shall 
receive such compensation for said service as the city or town 
shall determine. 

Section 5. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily proved to 
any such justice or judge, that the parents of any such child or 
children have reformed, and are leading orderly and industrious 
lives, and are in condition to exercise a salutary parental 
control over them, and to provide them with proper education 
and employment; or whenever, said parents being dead, or then 
living, any provision may be offered to be made for the care, 
nurture and education of any such child or children which in 
the opinion of said justice or judge shall be more for the inter- 
est of said child or children, and shall more conduce to the 
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public welfare, and such security for furnishing such care, 
nurture, and education, shall be offered as the said justice or 
judge shall deem sufficient, and the public good to require, —then 
such child or children shall be discharged, and restored to the 
care and custody of said parents, or committed to the care and 
custody of the person or persons making provision as 
aforesaid, as the case may be, provided, that, except upon the ex- 
piration of the term of commitment, no such child or children shall 
be discharged from any such institution, or from the care and 
education thereof, without the assent of the Trustees, Overseers, 
or Directors, as the case may be, of such institution, and the 
assent also of such trial-justice, or other judicial officer, first 
obtained in writing therefor. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 


AT THEIR 


LAST MEETING. 


January 5, 1867. 


CIT Yer O.b BO Sab ON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 5, 1867. 
ORDERED: That the addresses of his Honor the Mayor, and 
the Chairman, together with the closing proceedings of the 
Board, be printed, and appended to the City Documents. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, January 5, 1867. 


Arter the business of the Board had been accom- 
plished, Alderman Crane submitted the following Re- 
solve : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be and they are hereby 
tendered to the Hon. Grorar W. Messincer for the uniform cour- 
tesy and impartiality with which he has performed the duties of 
Chairman during the past year, and we tender to him individually 
and collectively our hearty good-will for his future prosperity and 
happiness. 


The Resolution was unanimously adopted, and Alder- 
man MEssIncGER responded as follows : — 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BoarD OF ALDERMEN : — 


In response to your complimentary vote, I can only offer you 
my sincere thanks; and I should do injustice to my own feelings 
did I not here express my full appreciation of the labors of my ° 
associates, and to render my testimony to their fidelity to the 
interests of the city, as evinced by their action in the respective 
committees of this Board. I shall not attempt to comment on 
all the important matters acted upon by you, but shall confine 
myself to a few topics of general interest. 
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On the great subject of Health, you have, as a Board of 
Health, with the extraordinary powers given you, been called 
upon to pass judgment. A threatened epidemic called for im- 
mediate action. Harly in the year, you promptly passed the 
Health Orders, authorizing the Committee on Internal Health 
to provide for a thorough sanitary inspection of the city, first 
by the aid of the police, and afterwards by dividing the city into 
sanitary districts, with the aid of nine physicians, nominated by 
the City Physician, and thirty-three Inspectors to be appointed 
by the Committee. The Superintendent of Health was directed 
to cause all nuisances reported from these districts to be 
abated in as summary a manner as possible. Disinfecting fluids 
and chloride of lime were furnished gratis by the city. 

The City Physician was duly consulted by the Committee, and 
acted in concurrence with the Superintendent of Health. In 
about six weeks the extra Sanitary force was discharged, and 
the services of the Police only retained; a thorough examination 
having been made, and many nuisances abated. 

Notwithstanding the fears expressed by many, especially re- 
garding the Church Street territory, and other lands below 
grade, where the drainage had been interrupted, there has been 
no prevailing epidemic in this city, and the “much dreaded ” 
districts have been reported as among the most healthy. | 


As a matter of precaution, it was deemed advisable by the 


Committee, to recommend the erection of a small cholera hospi- 
tal on the grounds connected with the City Hospital, and under 


the direction, of the Trustees of that institution, which recom-’ 
mendation was approved by the City Council, and the building © 


* has been erected. 

The Committee on External Health, also, through its enter- 
prising and vigilant Chairman, took the necessary precautions in 
causing stringent quarantine regulations to be enforced, and 
made such arrangements with the barracks at Gallop’s Island 
as would make them available in any emergency. 
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Having for the past three years occupied the position of 
Chairman of the Committee on Internal Health, I now say that 
the result of my experience is only to confirm a statement made 
to a former Board, that the “Boston System,” under proper 
management, is the true one, and all things considered, the 
most economical; those abuses which obtain in other cities, 
under the contract system, do not occur here. This city, own- 
ing its stables, its workshops, its horses and carts, with good 
and efficieut overseers, is sure to have its work properly done. 
All the bills and accounts are supervised by the Committee, 
and the Government has free access to all its books and papers. 
Communications have been received from Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Washington, and even New York, requesting information from 
this department on the subjects of street-cleaning, the collecting 
of offal, and general sanitary matters. Our reports have been 
promptly furnished them, and they have been duly acknowl- 
edged. From the first named city, committees have visited us; 
and it is understood that our system is being adopted there. 

I trust it will not be out of place here to express my entire 
confidence in the ability and integrity of our present experi- 
enced Superintendent of Health, who will, in his next annual 
report (soon to be made to the new Government), give a full 
statement of the results and details of the great work in his 
department, including the Sanitary Inspection. 

Another subject in which I have taken much interest is in 
extending the arrangement for lighting the lamps of the city, 
so that they shall be lighted every night and all night, moon or 
no moon. I regret the Common Council have seen fit to reject 
this measure, the order for which has twice passed this branch. 
I trust the next Council will take a more enlightened view of 
this subject, so that our citizens shall not be compelled to grope 
in darkness, especially in the crooked and narrow streets and 
lanes of our city. I believe that all expenses connected with 
this desired change will be cheerfully met by the tax payers. 
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It is a matter of satisfaction to state, in this connection, that 
the measure introduced by me for placing additional lamps on 
Boston Common, having met with the full and hearty concurrence 
of the Committees on the Common and on Lamps, has been 
adopted, and that thirty-eight additional lamps have been placed 
in and around the Common,—on the path diverging from the West 
Street gate towards the State House; from Park Street gate 
to Spruce Street; from the Spruce Street path toward Boylston, 
corner of Tremont Street; and on-the Tremont Street fence. 

Of the committees who have labored so arduously for the 
city’s welfare, I have hardly time to properly allude. Their Re- 
ports and works speak for them,—such as the Committees on 
Streets, Public Buildings, Free Public Baths, the Harbor, the 
South Boston Flats, the manufacture and inspection of Gas, and 
the Memorial Monument; which last subject, I regret, has not 
been acted upon in concurrence by the lower branch. I trust 
that the new government may take-speedy action in carrying 
out this noble work. 

But the finger of time warns me that I must bring my remarks 
to a close. Our worthy Mayor and a majority of the members 
of this Board retire from the service of the city. I must say it 
is with regret that I am to part with such able and efficient co- 
laborers. To them, and to all my associates, I must express the 
hope that no differences of opinion on subjects considered here 
shall ever interfere with our mutual friendship and esteem in the 
future. 

Renewing my thanks, I must now say farewell to the Board 
of 1866. 


At the conclusion of the Chairman’s address, Alder- 
man TYLER, with some introductory remarks, offered 
the following Resolves : — 


Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen for the year 1866, now 
about to close their official labors, deem it their duty, as it is their 
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sincere desire, to express to his Honor Frepreric W. LINCOLN, 
Jr., their thanks for the able, dignified, and courteous manner in 
which he has presided over their deliberations, and their best 
wishes for his continued happiness, health and prosperity. 

Fesolved, That in the opinion of this Board, no one of the dis- 
tinguished men who have preceded Mr. Lincoxn in the high office 
of Chief Magistrate brought to the discharge of its duties purer 
intentions, greater industry and integrity, or warmer zeal for the 
public welfare. 

fesolved, 'That in his voluntary retirement from the responsi- 
bilities of office, Mayor Lincoxn may feel assured, that his arduous 
labors during the most trying events in our country’s history, his 
uniform urbanity and kindness, his careful regard for the reputation 
and honor of the city, his patient affability in his interconrse with 
all classes, and his deference for the opinions of his associates in 
the government, have erected for him a monument in the affec- 
tionate respect of his constituents, more enduring than granite. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be entered upon the records of 
this Board. 


Their unanimous adoption was followed by remarks by 
Alderman Nasu, after which Mayor Lincotn appeared, 
and responded in the following language : — 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN :— 


The closing hours of another municipal year have come, 
bringing with them the interchange of those pleasant official 
courtesies which are appropriate to such a season. If custom 
did not sanction the proceedings, our own hearts would prompt 
a parting word as we lay down trusts placed in our hands by 
our fellow-citizens, and sever ties which have bound us with pe- 
culiar interest to each other. The City Government of Boston 
for the year 1866 has finished its career: its record has been 
made, and, like that all of its predecessors, will take its place in 
our municipal annals. The ordinary routine of official business 
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has been transacted, while new enterprises have been considered ; 
some accomplished; others begun, or only partially matured, 
to be continued and finished by our successors. 

The year has been a busy one. Few realize, outside of the 
government, how much serious thought and patient work has to 
be devoted to the conferences in the committee-room, as well as 
at other times, to subjects which occupy but a small space in the 
journal of your recording officer, and hardly a passing notice in 
the published proceedings of your body. Within my own ™ 
limited experience, the business of the city has increased to a 
mar vellous extent. : 

The civic administration of such a community as ours re- 
quires unusual prudence and good judgment; the happiness of a 
people, peace, order, health, commercial prosperity, and social 
conveniences, are affected in a great measure by its character. 
In the degree that their interests are faithfully served, follows 
success or failure. Boston is increasing in population and 
in its business relations, and at no place are the necessities of 
such a condition of affairs more acutely felt than at City Hall. 

You have been placed in a situation where it has been your 
duty to meet these great responsibilities. You have been acting 
for the public, yet the great mass of the citizens have not had 
the opportunities which your position affords to decide upon 
controverted measures; but, if you have stood up in your lot, 
and with the light which has been given you, have conscien- 
tiously discharged your duty, your conduct is justified, even if 
censure from others for a time may be the result. I am not 
aware, however, that a feeling of disapprobation is the senti- 
ment of our constituents. The administration going out of 
power has been generously sustained: it is right that new rep- 
resentatives of the people should be introduced into the govern- 
ment to give it fresh vigor, and new thoughts, to be superseded 
in their turn, as time passes on, by another and another set of 
official servants, 
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It is not my purpose to review the transactions of the past 
year; these have already been noticed in some of the final 
Reports of your standing committees, and additional information 
will appear in the annual statements of the heads of depart- 
ments, which will be submitted for the inspection of the incoming 
City Government. As a whole, I think we have reason for con- 
gratulation as we review our past labors. The net city debt 
has not been increased, but materially diminished. The dread 
scourge of cholera, which we had some reason to fear during the 
summer, the apprebension of which caused much additional 
attention aud expense in sanitary matters, passed without caus- 
ing serious alarm, and with but few fatal cases: in fact, the city 
has never been more healthy than during the past season. 
Peace and good order have been preserved: we have not been 
afflicted, as other large municipalities, with large conflagrations,. 
destroying warehouses with merchandise, burning houses, and 
turning into the streets multitudes of people, homeless and _ be- 
reft of the common comforts of life. The cause of education 
has been fostered; prosperity has attended our public and pri- 
vate institutions, whether devoted to the suppression of vice, the 
claims of benevolence, or the elevation of the mental tastes and 
habits of the people. The honest laborer has generally found 
employment, and no pecuniary panic has occurred to paralyze 
business enterprise, or to take from capital its legitimate re- 
turns. Never has a community been more blessed in all its 
relations than our own honored city. If, according to our abil- 
ity, and with the opportunities placed at our disposal, we have 
in any degree aided in this gratifying state of affairs, we have 
reason to rejoice. 

It is no reflection upon the other branch of the City Council 
to say, that, under our organic municipal law, the great burden of 
government falls most heavily upon the Board of Aldermen. 
The present duties of a member of your Board are almost in- 
cessant. Never a day, I might say hardly an hour, is an 
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Alderman not called upon to exercise some of the many funce- 
tions which are attendant upon a seat here. Not a member of 
your body, but still allied to it by my own official duties, I can 
bear testimony to the fidelity with which you have discharged 
your trusts. I have availed myself of the prerogative of my 
position to preside over your formal deliberations. It has given 
me an opportunity to witness your careful consideration of 
public measures, and your earnest solicitude for the public wel- 
fare. Our official relations have been dignified, while cur social 
intercourse has been of such a character as to engender senti- 
ments of esteem and even of affection. The usual acquiescence 
in my judgment, and the aid you have furnished me so many 
times in the perplexing trials of my own position, I shall always 
remember with gratitude. 

The vote which you have so unanimously adopted, and which 
cally me for the last time to the chair, reminds me that I close 
to-day a second official term with the City Government. I en- 
tered upon the duties of my office while the nation was in the 
midst of the greatest civil war known in the history of man- 
kind. Boston, from its historic renown, as well as being the 
capital of a Commonwealth which was considered by many the 
particular representative of freedom, — an important element 
in the contest,— was placed in a peculiar and responsible 
position. It became the duty of those who assumed the official 
functions of government to strain every nerve, and make every 
effort, to bring the struggle to a successful issue. The contest 
was long and severe, for such a grand triumph could not be 
secured without a great sacrifice; but victory came at last, and the 
valor of Boston men exhibited on every great battle-field became 
a part of the history of the times, and is worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the Fathers. 

The troubles and excitements of that period were met at 
home with a cheerful spirit; for the municipal government were 
sustained by a patriotic people. In the performance of the ex- 
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traordinary duties then placed upon the Executive he was warmly 
supported by his associates. In fact, during my whole adminis- 
tration, I can gratefully testify not only to the hearty assistance of 
those with whom I have been connected by official ties, but to the’ 
earnest co-operation, by the best portion of the people, of all 
parties and every class. At times, a public servant’s sensibility 
is aroused, as his acts or the motives which prompted them are 
unjustly criticised and condemned; but, on the whole, I have no 
reason to murmur in this respect, for as much consideration and 
kindness have been shown to me as to any of my predecessors. 
In retiring from office, and taking my place in the ranks as a 
private citizen, I shall feel more charity for those who are to 
assume hereafter public trusts. If integrity of purpose be 
their guide, they cannot make many mistakes; for the facilities 
of their position give them better opportunities for forming a 
correct judgment than is possible for those who are mere spec- 
tators of their actions. I believe that ‘all of us, whether we 
retire to-day, or continue our connection with the government, 
can justly have the assurance that, at least, we have endeavored 
to promote the prosperity of the city. 

In addition to my own personal obligations for your counsel 
and assistance, I owe special thanks to our worthy City Clerk, 
who has always been ready with his advice and experience to 
aid me in the discharge of my duties. 

My relations with the heads of departments, and all others in 
the city service, have ever been marked with courtesy and kind- 
ness; and all my requirements from them have been met in a 
prompt and cheerful spirit. 

Gentlemen, it is natural that we should pause and linger 
before we pronounce the word farewell, but it must be uttered, 
and in the utterance let me give its full significance. May the 
past hallow the future of our lives, and the hours we have spent 
in honorable labor be ever remembered with satisfaction. As 
we break official bonds, may those of personal friendship con- 
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tinue; and let us not forget, that, whether hereafter we enjoy 
public or private life, we cannot absolve ourselves from those 
claims which the city has the right to demand of us as citizens. 
It is a privilege to be a member of such acommunity. May we 
realize that our duties correspond with our privileges, and use 
every honorable endeavor to keep Boston in the front rank 
among the cities of the civilized world. The past is secure: let 
it not be our fault, in our day and generation, if she falls from 
her high estate. In the promotion of her honor, and the hap- 
piness of her ‘people, we have all a sacred duty. 

Let us as we now separate and follow our own private 
occupations and pursuits, resolve to keep alive that con- 
sideration for the public welfare which under oath it has been 
our solemn obligation to cherish here. Then will our whole 
duty as citizens be accomplished ; and, at the close of life, we can 
go to our rest, having the respect of the community in which we 
have lived, and leaving a pleasant and honored memory as an 
inheritance for our children. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s address, the Board, 
on motion of Alderman Crane, adjourned sine die. 


Attest, 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In School Committee, Dec. 11, 1866. 


Votep: That the Standing Committee on Gymnastics and 


‘Military Drill be allowed to submit their report in print. 


Attest, BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
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In School Committee, Dec. 28, 1866. 


The Committee on Vocal Gymnastics and Military Drill 
submit the following 


REPORT: 


VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 


In September 1860, the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
John D. Philbrick, Esq., earnestly invited the attention of the 
School Board to the subject of the physical education of our 
pupils, and recommended the appointment of a special instructor 
of the same. 

Some of the observations which he presented in his Report 
may be profitably recalled at this time: — 


*¢ It is scarcely possible,” observes Mr. Philbrick, ‘‘to say too 
much in praise of our system of popular education. It may justly 
challenge the admiration of the civilized world. Still, I feel it my 
duty to say, though with much reluctance, that it is far from being 
perfect. It has one great and radical defect; a defect which 
demands the most serious and earnest attention of those to whose 
hands its control has been intrusted. This defect is the want of 
physical training. So deep is my conviction of the necessity of 
attempting to remedy this defect, that I cannot omit to speak of it 
without doing violence to my sense of duty. 
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‘‘Under the present conditions of city life at home and at school, 
a child stands a poor chance to enter upon the career of life having 
a good physical system, a body healthy, strong, well-formed, and 
of good size. We shall find in this prevailing physical degeneracy . 
the reason why many of the girls who have received a good intel- 
lectual education in our schools are unsuccessful in their applica- 
tions for situations as teachers. This deficiency in physical 
capacity is the reason why many who are appointed are unable to 
discharge satisfactorily their duties as teachers without soon break- 
ing down in health. For want of the bodily development and the 
power of endurance which our civilization ought to secure to the 
mass of our young men, it is frequently observed that the city 
boy, with all his knowledge and mental training, is outstripped in 
the race of life by the boy from the country, with little book- 
learning, but with a body invigorated and hardened by the gym- 
nastics of the farm and by an unstinted supply of pure mountain 
BAT is oe ite | 

* The principal remedy which I would suggest is the introduction 
into all grades of our schools of a thorough system of physical train- 
ing, as a part of the school culture. Let a part of the school time of 
each day be devoted to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic exer- 
cises, in which every pupil shall be required to participate. 

‘*As to the practicability of making these physical exercises a part 
of our system of public instruction, I entertain no doubt. It 
might make it necessary to employ for a time, or perhaps perma- 
nently, one accomplished teacher in this deparment of education. 
Such a teacher can now be secured” (meaning Professor Lewis B. 
Monroe). 

‘¢ Hitherto we have directed our attention almost exclusively to 
intellectual education. The tasks of the brain have been greatly 
increased, without a corresponding increase of care for the preser- 
vation of health. This is the great defect of American education. 
It is fitting that Boston, the cradle of the great system of free, 
popular education, should take the lead in showing to the world 
how this defect can be remedied. Henceforth, let both mind and 
body receive their due share of attention.” 
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This recommendation of the Superintendent was referred to a 
Special Committee, who submitted a Report on the subject, ac- 
companied with orders, providing for carrying into operation the 
system recommended. The measure, however, met much opposi- 
tion, and action upon it was in various ways delayed; and no 
direct vote of the Board on its merits was ever reached. At 
length, after two or three years of delay and discussion, the 
original suggestion in respect to physical training was repro- 
duced, and, in connection with it, the introduction of Vocal Gym- 
nastics; and, finally, in January 1865, an arrangement was made 
with Professor Monroe to give instruction experimentally to a 
few classes of pupils of different grades, to test the practicability 
of his system. The result was an acknowledged success, so 
far as his own teaching was concerned, But it was obviously 
impossible for him to give personal instruction in all the dif- 
ferent school-rooms of the city. It was therefore deemed expe- 
dient to endeavor to impart his instructions, to a considerable 
extent, through the teachers; accordingly a class was formed of 
the teachers, both of the Primary and Grammar Schools, in the 
Hancock School District. 

They met at stated times, and received instructions in the exer- 
cises and drill which were to be promulgated by them to their 
pupils, receiving also such theoretical explanations as would 
enable them to co-operate understandingly with Professor Mon- 
roe. The results of this scheme satisfied the Committee that the 
same could be introduced advantageously in all the schools. Dur- 
ing the present year, Prof. Monroe has extended his labors to all 
the school districts, giving personal instruction to most of the 
teachers, and to one or more classes of pupils in each district. 
He has already had under his instruction all the Grammar Teach- 
ers except in two, and all the Primary teachers, except in three 
districts. 

He has also given an extended course to classes in the Train- 
ing School, and in the Girls’ High and Normal School; and has 
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now a course in progress in the last named school, and also in 
the English High School. 

Your Committee are most happy to say, that the formation of 
these classes was entirely voluntary on the part of the teachers, 
whose zeal and untiring efforts in so good a cause have done very 
much to make it successful. 


It may be desirable to present here some general outline of 
the method taught by Professor Monroe. The exercises which he 
gives are designed to promote in the Scholar :— 


1. A good position in sitting and standing. 2. A graceful car- 
riage of the body. 3. A full development of the chest. 4. Gen- 
eral symmetry of form. 5. Proper habits of breathing. 6. De- 
velopment of the voice. 7. Distinct articulation. 8. Expressive 
reading,— and, in proportion as any or all of these are achieved, 
good health. 


Upon each of these topics particular instruction is given. 
Take, for instance, the first. The pupil is taught to analyze his — 
position, and see that every portion of head, body and limbs is 
rightly placed or adjusted. He is taught to criticise the relative 
bearings of the different parts of the frame,as he would the 
form of a letter in writing, or of a picture in drawing. Having 
thus an exact conception in the mind, the will can be rightly 
directed to produce the required results. 


_ Professor Monroe attaches great importance, and justly so, to 

the establishment of proper habits of breathing. Considering 
the important part performed by the respiratory organs in the 
animal economy, too much stress can hardly be laid on their full 
development, and the proper quickening of their functions. 


One of the most palpable results of this course of training is 
observed in the increased volume and purity of voice acquired 
by the pupils. This is remarkably apparent in individual 
instances in many classes, and was plainly observable in the 
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gratifying result brought out at the Music Hall on two or three 
recent public occasions. 

At first sight, it might not be apparent that the practice of 
articulation is a part of physical culture. But, when it is remem- 
bered that the organs of articulation are mainly muscles, and 
that the whole mechanical production of voice is a muscular 
effort or operation, it will be seen that the same principles apply 
here as to other gymnastic discipline. We strengthen and 
develop any set of muscles by active movements and well- 
directed exercise. In this way, all parts of the vocal mechanism, 
from the muscles that propel the breath from the base of the 
lungs, to the lips which give the last finish to the spoken word, 
may be improved in vigor and precision of action. 

Your Committee believe that expressive reading, besides its 
importance as a useful and elegant accomplishment, has a 
highly beneficial effect, even upon the bodily health. Lifeless 
and monotonous reading deadens the mind and sensibilities, 
whilst the expressive utterance of the masterpieces of great 
authors, by one in sympathy with their thoughts and emotions, 
brings into harmonious action the physical, mental, and moral 
natures, and thus energizes and electrifies the whole being. 

For his unquestionable skill, and constant, genial, and enthusi- 
astic efforts in introducing, and making successful and popular, 
his system in our schools, Professor Monroe deserves the highest 
praise. Your Committee believe that this system is productive 
of the most valuable results, and they cheerfully and unanimously 
recommend that it be permanently established in our schools. 
Your Committee conclude this part of their Report by introducing 
an admirable sketch of the system and its utility, from the pen 
of John 8. Dwight, Esq., Editor of “Dwight’s Journal of Music,” 
whose opinion on matters pertaining to vocal culture is of the 
highest authority :— 


‘* We accepted an invitation to visit the Hancock Grammar 
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School (a large and noble building, in whose various rooms some 
nine hundred girls are taught), and witness the famous ‘ Vocal 
Gymnastics’ as conducted by Professor Monroe, who had studied 
the system in Paris, and had been but recently employed to in- 
troduce the exercise, experimentally, in certain of the Boston 
schools. ; 

*¢ Go with us, then, into the Hancock School. It is at the North 
End; and draws its pupils, mostly, not.from families much favored 
in respect of ease or culture. At one end of a spacious upper hall, 
hung round with creditable specimens of the pupils’ skill in drawing 
maps, landscapes, picturesque buildings, figures, there stood in 
rows some forty girls, taken at random from the upper classes, 
confronted by the teacher. : 

‘*‘ His cheery, quickening address brought the young platoon all 
instantly to the qui vive; and the first exercises were in balancing 
and swaying, this way and that, facing about, etc., all in unison, 
and rhythmically, with military precision, which was simply learn- 
ing to stand, well-planted on the feet, erect, with freedom, and 
aplomb. ‘Then came a series of evolutions of the arms, describing 
curves, so graceful, and executed with such unity, that we were re- 
minded of the ‘ Viennese Dancers,’ the object being to throw open 
the chest, and give free play to the organs of respiration and tone. 
Respiration came next; drawing of deep, full breath; breathing 
aloud; holding the breath out long ; economy of the breath ; breath- 
ing upon a set key or pitch, and so suggesting something like the 
shadow of a tone, but the tone itself was kept back for some time 
yet, and only approached by slow degrees. At last, the tone 
leaps out, a ringing, round, sonorous Sol: it was startling; one 
hardly hears a richer and more telling body of tone from a trained 
Italian Opera chorus, or from all the soprani and contralti of the 
Handel and Haydn. ‘Then, to show the atoms that made up the 
aggregate, each voice was called upon in turn to utter the same 
tone separately. Great and curious were the differences indeed, 
each voice so individual in timbre, color, strength; some slender 
and feeble in comparison with others, yet all made so far true by 


this exercise that each enriched and did not mar the collective 
sound.” 
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** Other tones were tried in the same way, throughout the diatonic 
scale, and scarcely any voice fell out. Then came degrees of 
strength, fortissimo, mezzo forte, piano, pianissimo, etc.; then long 
holding out of the tone, swelling and diminishing: amore perfect, 
beautiful crescendo we have never heard in any choir of singers. 
Invaluable the habit thus formed of noticing and practising these 
distinctions, these gradations! Singing of simple strains, in uni- 
son, in two-part harmony, simple canons, catches, etc., followed. 
The application to the art of reading was then illustrated. One 
young lady read a passage of Milton’s blank verse; at first, pur- 
posely, in the common thin and shallow ‘school girl tone,’ which 
excited a smile, of course, by its too much truth to actual life. On 
being asked now to read it in the ‘ orotund voice,’ it came out in 
such large, sonorous, noble, Faneuil-Hall-like tones, that we could 
almost doubt the identity of the reader. Then this swelling 
orotund was subdued and toned down to what was called the 
‘natural’ tone ; and this again contrasted with the nasal, the crying, 
the pinched, hard, Yankee peculiarities of speech, which were plainly 
being exorcised by this process. 

‘* We need not recall the details of the exercise at greater length. 
Its character and tendency, we trust, are sufficiently apparent, so 
far as description can serve; but it must be witnessed to be fully 
realized. Go to the schools, and judge for yourself. This was but 
the tenth lesson these girls had received, and already such good 
fruits! We would we could describe the admirable manner, the 
tact, the refinement, the kindly and inspiring way, in which Mr. 
Monroe conducts the exercises; but this, too, must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

*‘We next accompanied him to a room in which all the female 
teachers of the district, twenty or thirty, were assembled for the 
same training, that they might severally teach it in their turn. 
This was even more interesting ; for here the indoctrinator entered 
iuto lucid explanations of the physiology of the voice, illustrating 
by diagrams and on the blackboard. And, when it came to read- 
ings, he drew them into discussions and nice analyses of the 
meaning and spirit of various passages with reference to the fit and 
natural character of voice for each,— an exercise full of mental 
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stimulus, a cure for affectations, and showing very clear and subtile 
faculty in the teacher. So too in the ‘ Training School’ (established 
in one of the comfortable old mansions in Somerset Street), where 
young ladies who have graduated from the Normal Schools are 
getting their first experience in teaching. These young teachers 
have their hours, when they too are put through the same course of 
‘vocal gymnastics,’ readings and criticisms. And, in several 
primary school-rooms, we have seen the exercise conducted by the 
mistress, and the children very apt and happy under the new and 
wholesome dispensation. . . . We have left ourselves barely 
room to catalogue a few of the good results, immediate and 
prospective, from this two-fold exercise. 

‘‘1, It makes the children happy, teaches them to know the 
pleasure of unity of movement, inclining them to rhythmical 
behavior, and the instinct of order in all things, — that order in 
which they feel the liveliest freedom; and helps to make the 
school hours the sunshiniest part of their day. 

“©2. It gives them possession of their voices, not their voices 
possession of them; so that those ringing little organs become a 
source of pleasure rather than annoyance to those around them. 

‘3. It gives them health, expands the chest, and lifts life up for 
all its tasks. 

~ 4, It loosens the soil, brushes away the obstacles, starts and 
nurtures such germs as there may be in each child of musical sen- 
sibility, perhaps of musical talent or even genius. Whole genera- 
tions will grow up in a republic, loving music, — at least, not dead 
to its influence; and what society in the world, so much as a 
young, great republic, with its harsh, utilitarian, selfish and ambi- 
tious passions, needs the correcting, harmonizing, influence of art, 
especially of music, which is the most popular, the most ideal, uni- 
versal, least material, and evermore believing art of arts? 

‘*5, It is training up the voices to supply all our choirs and our 
great choruses. The churches and the oratorios will not have to 
seek far for singers. And patriotism, with these tuneful means, 
may easily improve upon the model which the Germans give us in 
their singing unions, which do so much to keep alive the soul of 
nationality and fatherland. 
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6. It will work a revolution in our poor, pinched, hard, nasal 
Yankee utterance, which has grown proverbial. It will reform the 
national speech, tone, accent. The next generation will speak with 
full and hearty vowel sounds, with some graceful measured flow, 
something of the music of speech which we observe in most Euro- 
peans, and which has its moral as well as esthetic advantages at 
the same time,—nay, is in some sense a moral quality, and not 
mere outside manner.” 


MILITARY DRIL|. 


A petition was presented to the School Committee (Nov. 3, 
1863), signed by Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. Charles G. Loring, 
Hon. James M. Beebe, Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, and others, 
citizens of Boston, praying “that instruction in Military Drill 
may be forthwith introduced into the Public Schools for boys.” 

On the same day the petition was referred to a special Com- 
mittee, which reported (Dec. 3, 1863) the following order : — 


“ ORDERED: That , bea 
Committee with authority to provide a suitable instructor in 
military gymnastics and drill for teachers in the Public Schools 
for Boys, and that said Committee be authorized, upon consulta- 
tion with the committees, masters and teachers of the Latin, 
English High, Eliot, and Dwight Schools, to introduce such 
instruction in those schools for at least half an hour, three times 
a week, at such times and in such manner as they may consider 
expedient, and to provide suitable rooms therefor, if necessary, 
and hereafter to report to this Board.” 


This order was adopted (Dec. 22, 1863) and Messrs. Hale, 
Lothrop, Hayward, Brainard and Haynes were appointed 
as such Committee, and they proceeded promptly to establish 
Military Drill in the Latin, English High, Eliot and Dwight 
Schools, as an “ experiment.” 

Fortunately for the city, they secured the valuable services of 
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Captain Hobart Moore, formerly in the United States service, as 
Drill Master. | 

It was found impossible to hire suitable halls in convenient ~ 
localities for the military exercises of these schools, when the 
weather did not permit the same to take place in the open air. 

The City, at that time, having furnished no arms, the drill in 
a few months became less interesting and instructive to the 
boys than it would have been, had everything been done by the 
City Government properly to try the “ experiment.” 

Karly in the year 1865,an attempt, made in the School Board, 
to abolish Military Drill in the schools, provoked a long dis- 
cussion in that Board, which resulted in nearly a unanimous 
vote in favor of sustaining the Committee in their efforts properly 
to carry out the objects and purposes of the important matters 
referred to them. 

That Committee, in view of the embarrassments named, in 
relation to halls and arms, deemed it expedient to discontinue 
the drill in the Eliot and Dwight Schools, and to devote their 
energies thoroughly to establish the same in the Latin and 
English High Schools, the boys of the last-named schools being 
older than those of the other schools, and better able to endure 
the fatigues of the drill. 

The Committee proceeded to purchase the necessary arms 
and swords, and to secure Boylston Hall and the: services of 
Captain Moore, for a vigorous and, what proved to be, a success- 
ful campaign. 

At the commencement of the present school year, your Com- 
mittee entered upon the discharge of their duties with a cheerful 
and zealous determination that the scheme, proposed by such 
men as Mr. Everett, and his associate peHionsrs should not 
suffer detriment at their hands. 

They caused additional guns to be cut down, and so prepared 
that all the boys might be furnished with arms of uniform size 
and weight. They organized the two schools into ten companies, 
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and these companies into a regiment, with a full list of field 
and staff officers, carefully selected from the boys. 

They attended personally many of the drills in the hall and 
on the Common, and have endeavored to meet, and even to 
anticipate, the requirements of all concerned. 

During the summer months the regiment, when the weather 
permitted, has drilled twice each week on the Common; has 
had five public reviews, accompanied with exercises in all the 
battalion evolutions, and the bayonet exercise; .and on the 
Fourth of July last it performed escort duty to the City Gov- 
ernment. 

These reviews and exhibitions were often witnessed by a large 
number of spectators, including many officers of the army, who 
bestowed high praises upon the regiment for its excellent general 
appearance, and the accuracy and alacrity with which it per- 
formed the most difficult evolutions of the line. 

The regiment, for the highly acceptable manner in which it 
performed such escort duty, elicited frequent applause from 
crowds of spectators along the whole line of march; and merited, 
as your Committee believe, the formal and laudatory vote of 
thanks it received from both branches of the City Government. 

Your Committee believe that this regiment will compare 
favorably with any other military organization in the State, and 
they respectfully refer to the annexed letter of Major-General 
A. B. Underwood. 1 

Your Committee believe that such military instruction has not 
impeded the other studies of the boys, or impaired their disci- 
pline; but, on the contrary, that it has favorably affected both: 
and in this regard they respectfully refer to the annexed letters 
of Francis Gardner, Esq., Master of the Latin School, and 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., Master of the English High School. 

Your Committee most cordially and gratefully tender to 
Messrs. Gardner and Sherwin their thanks for the urbane, con- 
stant and efficient co-operation afforded by them in all matters 
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pertaining to the advancement of the best interests of the 
regiment. Indeed, the co-operation of those gentlemen has 
insured success. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to our accomplished and 
zealous drill master, Captain Moore. He has imparted his in- 
struction so lucidly and so kindly, that every boy in the regiment 
seems to “ fall in” with interest and delight. 

Your Committee believe that such military instruction is no 
longer an “experiment,” but a complete and gratifying success ; 
and they earnestly and unanimously recommend that the same 
be permanently established in the schools. 

Annexed are Statement of Appropriation and Expenses; In- 
ventory of City Property used for military drill; Roster of the 
Regiment; and Letters of Messrs. Gardner and Sherwin, and 
Major-General Underwood. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. I. BURBANK. 

J. BAXTER UPHAM. 
CALVIN G. PAGE. 
B. W. WILLIAMS. 
SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
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APPROPRIATION AND EXPENSES. 


The School Board appropriated four thousand dollars 
for vocal gymnastics and military drill for 1866 . $4,000 00 
The same Board fixed the salary of Prof. Monroe at . 3,000 00 
Paid Prof. Monroe three quarters’ salary up 
RPPNIGG. LES ODP) fed 61! 1\ ce hee het @2,200 00 
Mass. Rifle Club, rent of Boylston Hall, 
and services of Drill Master one year, 
AMOR aL SO het’ s sl) ale oon aii 4OU,-00 
John P. Lovell for cutting down thirty 
BRIERE OR war 1 ss eects. FI eet Wel of Se, eM PSO:.O0 
A. W. White for repairing two drums . 3 00 
A. W. White for four drum heads and . 
PALE: GEC gaan ene dats os ote 7 20 $3040 20 


$959 80. 


Unexpended of said appropriation, 
in hands of City Auditor . 


Boytston Hatt, 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1866. 
Col. R. I. BurBanx: 
Sir, —I have the honor to report that the property in my 
charge for military drill, and belonging to the City of Boston, is 
as follows :— 


100 large smooth-bore muskets. 

176 small ‘“* AS e 

26 swords (U. S. non-commissioned officers). 
26 sword-belts. 
26 sword-frogs. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 


HOBART MOORE, Military Instructor. 
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Boyiston HALtt, 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1866. 


Col. R. I. BurBank, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON GYMNASTICS AND 
Miuirary DRILL. 


Sir, —I have the honor to report the Roster of the Boston 
School Regiment as follows: — 


FIELD AND STAFF. 


Colonel, —Francis Wetcu, Latin School. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, —Joun M. Lirtir, English High School. 
Major, —C. G. Wuire, English High School. 

Adjutant, —Cuaries N. Stearns, Latin School. 
Sergeant-Major, — J. C. Martin, English High School. 


First Company, Latin School. —Captain, William T. Sanger; 
First Lieutenant, William H. Field; Second Lieutenant, Ho- 
ratio N. Lamb. 

_ Second Company, Latin School. — Captain, S. Wheelock; First 
Lieutenant, H. M. Twombly ; Second Lieutenant, J. I. Donaldson. 
Third Company, Latin School.— Captain, Fred. R. Nourse ; 
First Lieutenant, Frank Merriam; Second Lieutenant, J. R. Reed. 

Fourth Company, Latin School.— Captain, S. D. Bush; First 
Lieutenant, J. E. Brooks; Second Lieutenant, C. W. Jenks. 

Fifth Company, Latin School. —Captain, Alfred S. Dabney ; 
First Lieutenant, Henry S. Stedman; Second Lieutenant, Frank 
Bassett. } 

Sixth Company, Eng. High School. — Captain, J. Herbert; First 
- Lieutenant, T. S. Clark; Second Lieutenant, J. H. Bancroft. 

Seventh Company, Eng. High School. — Captain, Benj. Kimball ; 
First Lieutenant, C. A. Babcock; Second Lieutenant, A. F. Clark. 

Highth Company, Eng. High School. — Captain, A. B. Merrill ; 
First Lieutenant, H. F. Davis; Second Lieutenant, A. B. Lovejoy. 

Ninth Company, Eng. High School. — Captain, T. B. Towne ; First 
Lieutenant, J. A. Ring; Second Lieutenant, H. F. Cram. 
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Tenth Company, Eng. High School. —Captain, H. F. Miller ; 
First Lieutenant, W. Veazie; Second Lieutenant, J. Reed. 


The Latin School furnishes two hundred and thirty-two boys, 
of whom seventeen are officers; the English High School, two 
hundred and sixty-three boys, of whom eighteen are officers, — 
making a total of four hundred and ninety-five in the Regiment. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


HOBART MOORE, 
Military Instructor. 


Pusric Latin Scuoor, Boston, 
Dec. 14, 1866. 


My Dear Sir, — At the time when it was proposed to introduce 
military drill into the Latin School, I was not in favor of the 
movement, being of the opinion that the disadvantages would be 
far greater than the advantages resulting from it. Experience, 
however, has materially changed my opinion. As it has been made 
one of the regular exercises of the school, it is not associated in 
the boys’ minds with either rioting or fun. It is true that it 
makes a serious call upon the time formerly given to the other 
exercises of the school, but, what is lost there, is more than gained 
by the drill. Formerly a few days’ practice with a drill-sergeant 
would transform the raw recruit into quite a respectable soldier, 
but now months are needed to acquire even a tolerable proficiency. 
So valuable do I consider this knowledge to the members of the 
school, whose situation hereafter may be such that it may be of 
inestimable value not only to their city and State, but to the whole 
country, that I am more than willing to devote to it the time and 
labor which it calls for. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
) FRANCIS GARDNER. 
Cor. Rozert I. BurBank. | 
3 
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Boston, Dec. 18, 1866. 
Col. BurBank : 


Dear Sir, —I approve of the military drill in the English High 
School for the following reasons : — 


It affords a healthy exercise ; not so varied, indeed, as might be 
found in a gymnasium, but yet affarding considerable variety, and, 
as conducted by us, remarkably free from accidents and undue 
exposure. I should estimate that full fifty accidents, more or less 
severe, including sickness from over-exertion, had occurred among 
the pupils during the last year in their sports, especially foot-ball 
and base-ball, while not one, to my knowledge, has resulted from 
the drill. 

It promotes manliness, a sense of responsibility, and good 
scholarship, particularly among the officers, and those who aspire to 
the offices. None but pupils of good character, gentlemanly 
demeanor, and fair scholarship are appointed as officers; and 
dereliction in these respects would reduce one to the ranks. A 
salutary public opinion seems to be created by the drill, and to 
this opinion almost all hold themselves amenable. A mean or 
disorderly act by a pupil on duty cannot escape observation and 
general reprehension. 

The military education acquired is not unimportant. It is to be 
hoped that no future war, domestic or foreign, will desolate our’ 
land within the lives of any now in existence; and yet such a 
calamity may befall us. Should this occur, a tolerably good 
military education among our young men may prove the salvation 
of the country. The recent wonderful success of the Prussians is 
due much more to the general intelligence and culture of that 
people, and especially their military education, than to any 
superiority of their fire-arms. 

Nor do I apprehend that an acquaintance with weapons and 
military culture will tend to make a people savage, and eager to 
rush into private brawls or needless wars. At least, I see no such 
effect among our pupils. Never, since I have had charge of the 
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school, have the pupils appeared more peaceful and courteous than 
at present. 
With much respect and esteem, 
Truly yours, 


THOMAS SHERWIN. 


Custom Hovusr, Surveyor’s OFFICE, 
Bosron, Dec. 19, 1866. 


Sir,—At the last public review of the boys of the Latin and 
English High Schools, I had the honor, upon invitation, to act as 
reviewing officer. I was very much gratified with the soldierly 
movements of the battalion in the review, and the drill afterwards ex- 
hibited. They were not professional soldiers, and did not expect 
to be criticised as such ; but, for young lads in school, with the only 
occasional drill, of course, which they get there, their education was 
exceedingly creditable. What surprised me most was their famil- 
iarity with some of the most difficult battalion movements, which 
have often troubled older soldiers in real service. It showed an 
aptness to learn, on the part of the pupils, and, I think I ought to 
add, an ability and fidelity in teaching, on the part of Capt. Moore, 
their instructor, which should be appreciated by the citizens here. 
I believe sincerely in making citizens learn how to be soldiers, for 
times of necessity ; and I think the results exhibited by these boys 
prove pretty conclusively that one of the best places to begin this 
instruction is in the schools. I hope your Committee will deem it 
advisable to direct the continuance of this system. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. B. UNDERWOOD, 
Late Brevet Maj.-Gen. Vols. 


Cor. R. I. Burspanxk, CHarrMaNn oF ComMITTEE ON VocaL Gym- 
NASTICS AND Mirirary Dri. 
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In School Committee, September 12, 1865. 
Messrs. Wright, Hayward, L. Lothrop, Waterston, Lamson, 
Brainard, and Bassett were appointed the Committee to prepare 
the Annual Report of the School Committee. 
Attest : BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


In School Committee, December 12, 1865. 
_ VorEp: That the Committee appointed to prepare the An- 
nual Report of the School Committee be authorized to report in 
print ; that four thousand copies of said Report be printed, — 
in accordance with Sect. 25, Chap. IV. of the Rules and Reg- 
ulations ; and that the Reports be placed at the Rooms of the 
Secretary of this Board, for distribution. 
Attest : BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


———_——— 


Tue undersigned, appointed to prepare the Annual 
Report of the School Board of the City of Boston for 
the year ending September 4, 1865, respectfully submit 


‘as follows: — 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


There are two evidences of the educational position 
of our city, during the past year, that are as significant 
as they are gratifying. The number of scholars in 
regular attendance upon the Public Schools has been 
greater than in any preceding year. The amount of 
money, raised by taxation, appropriated and expended 
on behalf of these schools, has exceeded the expen- 
diture of any preceding year for the same purposes. 
That these two facts are not illusive, but are of gen- 
uine value, appears from several considerations. The 
amount expended per scholar, both for the cost 
of instruction and the incidental expenses of the 
schools, has been in advance of any previous year, 
while the proportion of the annual expenditure appro- 
priated to the construction of buildings has diminished. 


Again, it will be found by reference to the Report of 
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the Superintendent of Schools, published herewith, that 
both the average daily attendance, and the yearly per 
cent of attendance have increased during the year, — 
that the increase of daily attendance has been consid- 
erably in excess of the increase of membership, show- 
ing, it is presumed, a greater warmth of interest in the 
instruction of the Public Schools on the part of both 
parents and pupils, certainly a more complete appli- 
ance of our educational influences; and, also, that this 
increased attendance has not been partial, but has per- 
tained to each department of our system, the Primary, 
the Grammar, and the High. It is to be observed also, 
that these results have been brought to pass while 
considerable numbers of those upon whom the Board 
rely for the stability of school attendance and member- 
ship have been called abroad in the military and naval 
service of their country. . 

From the Reports of the Teachers the actual mem- 
bership of our schools the past year has been 27,095 
Viz: — 

Of the Primary Schools . A : : . 12,440 


Of the Grammar Schools : : Bae Res 
Of the High Schools. i : : : 740 
Total . : : 5 : : oan tee 


The amount expended for the education of these 
children has been $643,774.68, in the regular financial 
year, and the further sum of $59,073.50 for special 
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purposes since the close of that financial year, making 
the aggregate of $ 702,848.18, distributed as follows: 


1. For Salaries, 
of High and Grammar 
School Teachers . ~ $243,603 57 
of Piimary School Teachers 128,827 27 


Total for Teachers’ Salaries, $372,430 84 
2. For Incidental Expenses, 
of Grammar Schools, 
by School Board é - $35,205 68 
by City Council é . 82,174 45 


Total for Gram’r Schools, $117,380 13 
of Primary Schools, 

by School Board : . $4,109 48 

by City Council . : . 59,244 39 


Total for Primary Schools, $63,353 87 


Total Incidental Expenses, 180,734 00 
3. For Location and Erection of Schoolhouses, 149,683 34 


Total School Expenses. ‘ . $702,848 18 


The net annual and total expenditures for the Public 
Schools of Boston for the last twelve financial years, 
and the average whole number of scholars for each 
corresponding school year, with the rate of expenditure 
per scholar, will be seen in the comparative view pre- 
sented by the following table : — 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEA OF OUR SYSTEM. 


But it is not enough that we have schoolhouses fur- 
nished and warmed, and whose halls echo with the prat- 
tle of school duties. When our ancestors planted the 
school by the side of the church, it was not merely the 
organization they meant, in either case. They bound 
them together in obedience to a lofty principle and be- 
queathed to us the legacy of their thought. The church, 
-indeed, had acquired a significance that was well known, 
not only here on the narrow margins of the forest, but 
as well in the midst of time-worn institutions and ideas 
in the old world, by the sturdy independence, the firm 
will, the vigorous intelligence, and the keen sagacity 
with which it had evolved, enthroned, and cefended 
new ideas of humanity, government, civil freedom, and 
religious truth; with which it set into the organisms of 
existing states and religions that diamond truth, flash- 
ing with the primal thought of the man, alone, before 
his God, before the law, in the presence of life, and in 
contest with knowledge,-——the man, the central, nor- 
mal unit, for whom was government, religion, society. 
So, in the establishment of the school, it was such an 
institution as should draw out the mind of the child in 
all the approaches to manhood; so that it should have 
power, from its own stand-point, to consider and discuss 


every theory of error or of truth, — ability to compre- 
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hend and rightfully measure its discoveries and con- 
dense them into well-balanced judgments, — forecast to 
see the future influence and dominion of its adjudicated 
truths, — and stability and moral purpose to stand by 
its convictions to their final triumph in the individual 
and the municipal life. ‘To this end they required in 
those who would teach, the highest gifts of nature, the 
broadest culture of the schools, and the most perfected 
eraces of the heart, and the schoolmaster; like the 
minister, was a man of reverence, a shining light, a 
molding social power, — 

‘he had the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 

And hostage from the future took 

In trainéd thought and lore of book. 

Large brained, clear-eyed, —of such as he 

Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 

Who following in War’s bloody trail 


Shall every lingering wrong assail ; — 
All chains from limb and spirit strike.” 


In the light and warmth of this binary idea of the 
church and school, society developed rapidly, solidly, 
with intellectual poise, with vital keenness, with domi- 
nant purpose. ach member of the community grew 
into sovereignty. ‘The bond of union became fraternal 
equality, and in the equilibrium of these two forces 
social influences became lightsome, pervasive, invinci- 
ble. And it required but little more than one hun- 


dred and fifty years for such educators, at work upon 
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such principles of culture, to have wrought out a sta- 
bility of social condition, a heroism of individual will, 
and a strength of economical philosophy, that not only 
enunciated to the most enlightened government, at that 
time, of the world, the laws of political righteousness 
and wisdom, but with a baptism of blood successfully 
consecrated these laws as the foundation of a new and - 
independent nation. 

Nor this only. Minds and hearts thus educated were 
found to have developed other qualities of character 
that had been supposed to belong almost exclusively 
to the privileged and dominant classes of society, — 
ambition for achievement,——tirelessness in exploit,— 
taste for civilizing refinement,—the impulse to embody 
ideas in material outlines, in scientific formulas, in ar- 
tistic melody, canvas, and marble, or in the compact, 
thoughtful page. Every man became an affirmative 
center of influence for the opening and enlarging of 
the avenues of social and industrial life; a seed-bearer, 
the pollen from whose flower-cup, blown by the winds 
of a ceaseless activity, fructified in all the surrounding 
fields of humanity. Enterprise and conquest were thus 
inaugurated, and the thought so divinely introduced on 
the ‘‘ broidered borders of the land,” has spread up its 
magnificent rivers, centralized about its oceanic lakes, 
and blossomed in wavy fields and spire-tipped cities 


over its gigantic prairies, so that not only throughout 
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the Northern States, but in the virgin States of the 
Pacific, with the first chippings from the ax and 
the first sod-turnings of the plow, have the church and 
school reappeared, till the educational spirit and vigor of 
the Atlantic Bays has spread over mountain and plain 
from coast to coast, and holds invisible and irrevocable 
_ sway over all the thoughts, the acts, and the prophecies 
of men. Indeed the secret of the life and character of 
that portion of our country known as the Free States 
is to be found in this educational idea and practice. 
They have not, however, prevailed over the entire 
land; a different, and, in many respects, antagonistic 
theory and practice have elsewhere had control. For 
nearly three centuries, both grew up side by side, de- 
veloped their respective fruitage, advanced into the © 
imperishable annals of History, were transfigured be- 
fore the eyes of men in municipal being and govern- 
mental institutions, as well as in the very social 
structures of their respective communities, until in 
their progressing hostility they grappled in mortal 
conflict, the first great civil struggle of our beloved 
country, and of all the civil or international struggles 
of the world, the greatest in matériel and equipment, 
the proudest in strategy and valor, and the most mo- 
mentous for the rising interests of humanity. 

To the contemplative mind, estimating this conflict 


in the lines of its controlling causes, there never has 
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been a moment when a reasonable doubt could be en- 
tertained as to the side to which victory must ultimately 
incline. The stalwart vigor, self-reliance, and elastic 
fertility of the educated mind, comprehend all methods, 
concentrate all appliances, reduce all material re- 
sources to its service, open the hidden powers of na- 
ture, sway the sympathies of heart, guide the products 
of the brain, and so solidify the advancing phalanx of 
the free forces, that resistance of the inferior powers 
becomes vain. Besides, God is in the way of the cul- 
ture of man by free and full education, and the organic 
supports of His pleasure make intelligent, courageous 
truth to be invincible. The bringing about of these 
results has, therefore, been the natural fruitage of the 
- twofold educational processes which have been the char- 
acteristics of our Commonwealth and City from their 
earliest existence. And this fact received a most appro- 
priate notice and sanction from the Mayor, in his clos- 
ing address to the School Board, at the end of the 
municipal year. He says: — 

‘The events of the last four years in our national history 
reassure us of the strength of that foundation for the social 
fabric laid by our Puritan ancestors, on the system of free 
schools and popular education. In an article in a leading 
paper in the southern States, the writer says: ‘ We have got 
to hating everything with the prefix free. The New England 
system of free schools has been the cause and prolific source of 


- the infidelities and treasons’ — (mark that word) — ‘ that have 
turned her cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land 
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into the common nestling-places of howling bedlamites. We 
abominate the system, because the schools are free.’ Compare 
our condition this day, or since the Rebellion commenced, with 
the condition of any community in the so-called Confederate 
States! Though in a time of war our children have been en- 
joying all the privileges which they would have enjoyed in a 
time of peace. In fact the blessings of prosperity have reigned 
within our borders, because our people have been educated, and 
hence have not been the dupes of demagogues, who otherwise 
could hold subjection and mastery over them on account of their 
ignorance. ree schools make free men! The present condi- 
tion of the Rebel States is owing to the fact that the principles 
of freedom were not early incorporated into their Constitutions. 
We can receive their sneers with complacency, as we contrast 
their condition with our own. Let their misfortunes stimulate 
us to renewed devotion in the cause in which we are engaged.” 


These are profound truths, and they have gained 
this earnest utterance from an official whose public 
duty has required him very carefully to estimate the 
character of the minds and bodies of the men who 
have stood with sword and musket for or against the 
nation in these four years of its peril. The same 
thought has found expression in the Report of the 
President of the Board of Education for the city of 
Chicago, in which he says: “It is now generally con- 
ceded that our form of government is the best known, 
and it 1s as generally conceded that the more generally 
and thoroughly the people are educated the stronger 
the government and the more happy and prosperous 


the people.” 
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_ It was feared that education had begotten cowardice, 

it has been found that, forbidding passion, it has 
given equable persistency; it was feared that educa- 
tion had created weakness, it has been found to have 
given strength; it was feared that education had de- 
veloped such love of study, thought, and luxurious 
ease as would fail in any conflict of arms; it has been 
found that its wisdom has been the husbanding of 
strength, the judicious guidance of force, the wise pro- 
tection of life and power. There has been no period 
without persons entertaining the delusion that knowl- 
edge and education are to be considered the source of 
all evils. We have not ourselves been left of those 
who, with Rousseau, have ‘‘ maintained that virtue had 
departed in proportion as the sun of enlightenment had 
risen above the horizon, and that with philosophers 
and artists luxury and vices had come in; the sciences 
and arts growing out of vices, — astronomy, from super- 
stition, — eloquence, from ambition, hatred, or flattery, 
— geometry, from avarice, — physics, from curiosity, — 
morals, from pride, ——that these have enticed the hu- 
man race out of their happy, natural condition, and 
betrayed them into the depths of their present misery.” 
But, not to stay to show how these distorted views all 
arise from a misuse of the sciences and arts, or from a 
misconception of their use, we have only to add that 


all the fears that have hung as theories and prophecies 
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of evil over the schoolhouse for so many years, all the | 
philosophizings of aristocratic labor that free schools 
are the natural causes of infidelity and treasons and 
the nurseries of lunacy, have been now triumphantly — 
refuted, and the olden thought of the Fathers has come 
back to us from the great arena of its trial, not only 
strengthened, but crowned with the bays of honor. We 
can repeat, in the words of the First Bonaparte, that 
‘‘ the true victories, the only ones which we need never 
lament, are those won over the dominions of ignorance.” 
. Every member of our community, as by a common im- 
pulse, feels himself stimulated to more thorough de- 
votion to this foundation-work of educating by free 
schools all the children of the Commonwealth. And , 
it is a noticeable fact that, while there is no other de- | 
partment of the public expenditure that does not meet 
frequent complaints and fault-findings from the tax- — 
payers, this department, notwithstanding its large and 
liberal outlays, notwithstanding the magnitude of our 
schoolhouses and the completeness of their furnishings, 
notwithstanding the generous salaries paid to our in- 
structors, continues to enlist the unabated sympathies 
of all the citizens, rich and poor, and to call forth their 
united commendation. The Mayor, in the address re- 
ferred to, says: — 

‘«The cause itself [education] is so popular, that we are 


tempted to be profuse in expenditures; and as this Board is 
not responsible for the amount of taxes assessed upon the citi- 
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zens, we are not so apt to count the cost, as we otherwise should. 
I am not aware, however, that a single murmur has been heard 
upon this subject.” 


That our own Committee are not unmindful of the 
importance of the work that has been intrusted to us, 
is sufficiently evidenced by-the fact that so many men 
of wealth, education, and refinement, from the *rgent 
duties of mechanical, commercial, and professional life, 
are to be found willing, without compensation or official 
perquisite, to assume the responsibility of directing so 


large and so momentous a public interest. 


What remains to our review of the past year, may 
be well comprehended under the single consideration 
of how far our present instruments and methods of 
education are subserving the educational idea of which 


we have spoken. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


This branch of the public service is under the ad- 
ministration of six hundred and five instructors, all in 
the permanent employ of the city, of whom five hun- 
dred and eighty-three are stated teachers of classes, 
and twenty-two teachers of special subjects, viz: ten of 
sewing, five of music, two in the training department 
of the Girls’ High and Normal School, two of vocal 
gymnastics and military drill, one of drawing, and one 
of each the French and German languages. While 


these teachers, in respect of practical skill and literary 
3 
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attainments, have all obtained the approbation of their 
respective Sub-Committees, and the final confirmation 
of the whole Board, it is, perhaps, too much to say 
that they are all first-class teachers, or even that they 
have every one exhibited such results of their labors as 
come up to the standard of an acceptable teacher. In 
the nafure of things it is impossible it should not be 
otherwise. Exemplary skill in any art or profession, 
seldom comes as a sudden and full-grown power, but 
as the result of long and protracted labors, and the 
Teacher’s art is no exception. Diversities of gifts and of 
acquisitions are, therefore, to be expected. The former 
no training will eradicate or conceal, nor is it in the 
least desirable that it should. The idiosyncracies of real 
genius are not to be shunned, but the rather solicited 
as an importation into the teachers’ corps of so much 
original, new, vitalizing power. The brilliant light of 
one sun, revolving in an orbit sufficiently near, is ade- 
quate to the fertilization and beauty of a world; it 
makes each hill-top glorious with its floral crown, and 
the pulses of animal life to beat with songful rhythm. 
So the influence of one teacher, inspired by some new 
thought or method of intrinsic value, permeates, en- 
livens, and gives efficacy to every teacher in his associa- 
tion, and so magnifies the graces and the powers, and 
accelerates the progress of every scholar. In Levana 


it is said, “ Every intellectual peculiarity, be it mathe- 
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matical, artistic, philosophical, is a beating heart, which 
all teaching and gifts only serve as conducting veins to 
fill with material for working and motion.” The Board 
has reason to congratulate itself that so large a number 
of the teachers in its employ, as well by the gifts of 
nature as by the treasures of studious toil, and now by 
the added wisdom of experience, may be justly ranked 
among the lights of their profession. Most of its mas- 
ters are men, in the first instance, of liberal education, 
men of success as scholars; others were made by na- 
ture for teachers. All seem conscientiously to conceive 
_ of their mission, and to be faithfully devoted to its high 
performance, 

The attention of the Board has been, during the 
year, again recalled to the importance of insisting, in 
its selection not only of masters, but of sub-masters for 
its service, that they shall be men of actual college and 
scientific erudition, not because every graduate of a 
college is therefore qualified to be a teacher, any more 
than every novice who has learned to drive the saw or 
push the plane is therefore qualified to superintend the 
construction of a St. Peter’s, but because the grasp of 
conception, the intuition of scientific principles, the 
intimacy with literary sources, and experience among 
the radicles of knowledge qualify such men for a more 
thorough, accurate, successful, and rapid training of 


the young. The work of a master of his trade in any 
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sphere, is achieved with an economy of time and 
strength, and has never to be done over. The cartoons 
of Angelo and Raphael, diverse in idea, and style, and 
execution, that could be wrought by no inferior hands, 
still remain, the triumph of art and the unapproach- 
able study of its votaries. The disposition which has 
so long and so successfully guided the action of this 
Board in this respect, will continue, it is to be hoped, 
its control, and, if possible, with increasing stringency, 
as from year to year the number and size of our schools 
shall increase, and the duties of these gentlemen be 
Inevitably augmented, both as respects the amount of 
their personal instruction and the extent of their super- 
vision of under-teachers. Besides, let it be added, that 
the City of Boston ever has been, is now, and, beyond 
doubt, will ever be, ready and willing to pay, for 
these officers, salaries that shall remunerate hand- 
somely the largest abilities that can. be selected from 
any quarter. 

But by far the greater portion of the teaching in 
our schools is done by woman ; — there being five hun- 
dred and thirty-eight female teachers out of the five 
hundred and eighty-three regular teachers, and twelve 
out of the twenty-two special teachers,— in all five hun- 
dred and fifty to fifty-five males. By our system thus, 
the sensitive, susceptible, quick-responsive nature of 


woman is brought to the control and guidance of all 
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the earlier stages of our school progress; the tender, 
timid spirit of the child meets, therefore, all the gen- 
tleness of woman’s love, the fertility of woman's in- 
vention, the patience of woman’s long-suffering, the 
hope of woman’s faith, and the courage of woman’s 
confidence; and these gifts of Providence are, as far as 
possible, transferred from the home to the schoolroom, 
and the school in some reasonable degree is made to 
reproduce the simple, natural culture of the family. 
Nor is this the theory only of our system, but the living, 
effective test by which the actual excellence of any 
school is to be measured, — by whose application each 
teacher may discover in these regards the degree of her 
success or her failure. We have done well in thus 
avoiding what Richter said he dreaded,—‘“‘ that grown- 
up, hairy hand and fist, which knocks on the tender 
fructifying dust of childhood’s blossoms, and shakes a 
color off, first here and then there, until the proper 
many-marked carnation comes to be found.” 

In the selection of these teachers, it is evident, from 
the reports of various Sub-Committees, less care and 
caution have been exercised than in the selection of 
male teachers. Friendship has had its forfeit; sym- 
pathy has demanded its sacrifice; importunity has 
wrung out favoring judements ; and the careless, 
thoughtless, mischievous belief that any kindly person 
was adequate to teach the abcedarian has found its 
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victims. Society must have approached much nearer 
its millennial glory than it has, when these things shall 
not, must not, be so. But they are to be jealously 
guarded against, and the members of the Board cannot 
too often call to memory the old saying, that in the | 
bending of the twig you give direction to the tree. 
The hand that guides the first gatherings of the rivulet 
upon the mountain summit, may then and there direct 
whether that stream, augmenting volume and momen- 
tum as it advances, shall plow the continent with 
waves of violence like the loosening torrents of winter, 
or with meandering flow shall crown its banks with 
cities, and bear upon its equable bosom the fleets of a 
nation’s commerce. ‘The day of entrance upon the 
public school is the pivotal day of the child’s life, — 
all other days hinge upon it. She who here starts the 
young mind on its career of endless gathering, may, 
perhaps, be permitted to determine whether it shall 
surge with tumultuous passions, or pass to its immortal 
life in tides of peace and usefulness. Wisely to dis- 
charge this office is the work of deep design, of tremb- 
ling care, of trustful gentleness. The work is full of 
immensity, and it should inspire each Committee in 
the selection of their teachers, to secure the best possi- 
ble, at the expense of every sacrifice, and also with 
courage to supersede every teacher who, by education 
or other defect, shall fall below the grandeur of the 
calling 
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In this corps of our teachers, the Board are pos- 
sessed of treasures untold; of devotion to duty that 
absorbs the life; of abilities that are regal ; of fidelity 
as absolute as human nature will permit; of achieve- 
ment that approaches perfect success ; of ambition for 
duty, for good, for wisdom, ample as the field itself. 

One gentleman, who has acceptably served the Board 
as Grammar Master for a term of thirty-seven years, 
has during the year retired from active service, to 
give ease and quiet reflection to the residue of his 
declining days; and, as a memento of his long and 
faithful service, the Board appointed him teacher 
emeritus, with a stated salary, to be continued for a 
limited time, at its pleasure. 

Another Grammar Master, whose literary ability has 
won for him a national reputation, as an author for 
juveniles, finding a more grateful field for the growing 
exercise of his rare and genial talent, declined a fur- 
ther election, and has left the service of the Board. 

The Master of the Franklin School, for many years 
an esteemed and successful officer of the Board, has, 
also, during the year resigned. 

Forty-seven others, under teachers, have resigned, 
and two been removed by death ;— their places have 
been filled acceptably, and additional schools created, 
till the end of the year finds us with an aggregate in- 
crease of twenty teachers. 
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GYMNASTICS AND MIILITARY DRILL. 


Three new departments of instruction have been 
opened during the year, or, more accurately speaking, 
two subjects heretofore taught in the public schools 
have been experimentally committed to the special 
charge of three teachers. The subject of physical 
gymnastics has been extended so as to embrace vocal 
gymnastics and military drill. The latter, under the 
charge of a gentleman conversant practically with the 
subject by service in the army, and as Instructor in the 
Infantry Department of the Massachusetts Rifle Club, 
was introduced with the boys of the Latin and English 
High School, and those of the Everett and Eliot from 
the Grammar Schools. The experiment was attended 
with many difficulties and inconveniences. Views some- 
what at variance respecting the utility and practica- 
bility of this drill were expressed by the Masters of 
these schools ; and the subject having met with strenu- 
ous opposition in the Board of School Committee was 
finally referred to the Standing Committee on Gym- 
nastics. The result of their observation and experi- 
ments will, doubtless, be returned in season for the 
Report of the succeeding year. 

The subject of Physical Gymnastics was made,to 
include vocal gymnastics, of which the Committee 
say :— 
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** Perhaps a word of explanation may be necessary in regard 
to the phrase ‘vocal’ gymnastics. The expansion of the 
chest and the proper development of the lungs are of obvious 
importance in any system designed to secure physical develop- 
ment. Proper exercises of the vocal organs are necessary in 
combination with general muscular exercises for this purpose, 
while they tend very much to advance the musical capacity of 
the pupil and to improve his capacity for reading and speaking, 
the latter a branch of education insufficiently provided for in 
most schools. To such exercises the term ‘ vocal’ gymnastics 
is here applied; and, since they ought to be included in any 
proper system, it is rather to call attention to them than to 
enlarge the field of instruction that they are mentioned.” 


An accomplished gymnast and Professor of Elocu- 
tion was employed by the Committee to take charge of 
this matter, and to give instruction to such pupils, with 
their teachers, as might be selected, and generally to 
unify the practice in this branch throughout the 
schools. The experiment has proved so successful, 
and so apparently useful, that its extension will proba- 
bly be called for, and the employment of the teacher 
as a permanent member of the instructing corps, at an 


adequate salary, secured. 


MUSIC IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The third subject was the formal introduction of 
scientific musical instruction into the Primary Schools. 
Indeed the beginning of this sphere of instruction at 
this time was, perhaps, due to what were believed to be 


the peculiar qualifications of a gentleman who had 
4 
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given, in some of our schools, practical illustration of 
his talent, more than to any other cause. In theory, 
therefore, the matter was launched into full operation. 
For many years music had been popularly taught in 
the Primary Schools, with refining and beautiful effects. 
The melodies of the street, and even of the classic 
operas had been in most, and, we think, all of these _ 
schools, caught and domesticated in words of moral 
and educational health, and during the exercises of the 
day intervened as recreation, as discipline, as culture. 
The higher humanities of teacher and pupil blended 
and came to one in these interspersions of song, with 
the happiest results. It was now to be taught asa 

science, and the corner-stone of musical education was 
laid with these younger scholars of the city. The 
necessity of developing means and methods, and, pro- 
viding musical tablets, charts, and other requisite 
apparatus, has very greatly hindered the success of 
the effort; but, notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
the Committee on Music, in their last Report, say, 
this teacher “ devotes the whole of his time during 
school hours to this specialty, giving, personally, such 
instruction as he can to the pupils, and demonstrating 
at the same time his plan and method of instruction to 
the teachers, who have thus, in many’ instances, be- 
come qualified, in a short space of time, to carry on his 


system successfully. And thus, as rapidly as possible, 
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he is extending the benefits of such instruction 
throughout the whole Primary Department in accord- 
ance with the original intention of the order to which 
we have referred. Although it is now only about a 
year since he began his work in the Primary Schools, 
he had, up to this time [September], established his 
system of instruction in 185 out of 250 schools of the 
department ;” and the Committee add, “‘ we believe the 
unanimous testimony of all the teachers in the Primary 
Schools where he has had opportunity to carry out his 
plan of instruction is, that its influence is most happy 
and beneficial. In no instance, indeed, so far as we 
have learned, would the advantages thus produced 
upon the general discipline of the schools be willingly 
given up.” A Programme of Primary Instruction in 
Singing was also reported by the Committee, after a 


consultation with this teacher, and is as follows : — 


“ Programme of Instruction in Singing in the Boston 


Primary Schools. 


SIXTH AND FIFTH CLASSES. 


1. Pupils shall be taught to sing by rote all the ex_ 
ercises, and songs with words, of the first 17 pages of 
‘““Hohmann’s Practical Course of Singing,” Part 1. 
Also to sing the scale ascending and descending, by 
the scale names, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, and by the syllables, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
Si, Do. 
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2: They shall be taught musical notation from the 
blackboard, — the pupils copying the notes and other 


signs upon their slates, to the following extent, viz: — 


(a) Notes, short and long: ? r 7 f p 2 
(6) Measure, Bar, and Double Bar : p re | i | p ? | % 1] 
(c) Rests, short and long : ft Y . Ly ine Bi oe if 


(d) The Staff: 22 aed == Degrees : (Lines and Spaces.) ” 
ag aie 


a ---- 


(f) The first six sounds of the scale, in the key of G, written upon 
the staff with G clef: 


eee amas 


cD E EDC B 
(9) ne bes of the letters p, f, mf, pp Boal the bi : 


3. Music Charts for daily practice. 


4. Other songs at the discretion of the teacher. 


FOURTH AND THIRD CLASSES. 


1. Continuation of Songs through Hohmann’s Part 
1, by rote, with a view to the pupils’ learning the same 
by note. Also, the following characters in musical 
notation: — 


(a) FETTER Hog | 
@) PP P| PP | 
(c) # bah. 
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2. Music Charts, for daily practice. Also, mis- 


cellaneous songs, at the discretion of the teachers. 


SECOND AND FIRST CLASSES. 


1. All the songs and exercises in Hohmann’s No. 1. 
Also Music Charts, “Second Course,” together with 
songs in one and two parts at the discretion of the 


regular teacher.” 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The School Buildings of the city, under the super- 
vision of the various District Committees, in the first 
instance, and then of the Standing Committee on 
Schoolhouses, are all in their usual good repair and 
condition. 

Three Primary Schoolhouses in South Boston, viz: 
at Washington Village, City Point, and rear of Hawes’s 
Hall, have been enlarged by the addition of eleven 
class-rooms, and in other respects greatly improved. 

A new Primary Schoolhouse on Washington Square, 
was commenced in the autumn of 1864, and completed 
ready for occupancy early in 1865. Though not sub- 
stantially different in construction from others, yet, in 
the elegance of its architectural detail, the compact- 
ness and convenience of its arrangement, and the ful- 
ness of its furnishing, it is believed to be the best house 


of its class in our possession. 
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The demand for a new Grammar Schoolhouse to 
accommodate the large numbers of pupils who had 
been for a long while domiciled in dwelling-houses, 
stores, halls, and mechanics’ shops, wherever they could 
be obtained, of miserable arrangement, low in ceiling, 
badly lighted, without ventilation, without closet con- 
veniences, and nearly all situated in the midst of the 
most untoward surroundings, afforded an opportunity to 
reconsider the plan and idea upon which these houses 
should be built. The subject was beset with many 
difficulties. The School Committee had no power 
over the plans or architectural style of the houses they 
were to occupy and control, —they had only the pre- 
rogative of request and opinion. It was customary for 
the Committee of the City Council on Public Build- 
ings, themselves to institute and provide plans for all 
structures to be built by the city. The high price of 
materials and labor rendered the time exceedingly un- 
propitious for attempting any marked innovation. The 
model of house then in use had been for many years 
approved, notwithstanding the complaints against its 
four and five flights of stairs, and its insufficiency of 
egress in case of fire or other accident. Impressed 
however with the importance of an effort at least to 
secure some change, a gentleman, for many years mem- 
ber of the School Board, and formerly Master of one 
of these schools, assumed the responsibility of develop- 
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ing aplan in many of its featuresnew. A skillful archi- 
tect kindly consented to give the thought appropriate 
artistic expression, and reduced it to finished drawings, 
both perspective and tabular. Having been submitted 
to several architects and educators of well-known skill, 
and to the accomplished Superintendent of Schools, for 
criticism, and receiving from all of them the warmest 
commendation, it was finally presented to the School 
Board for an authorized recognition and acceptance, 
which were unanimously given. It then passed to the 
Committees of the City Council, where its economical, 
architectural, and utilitarian excellences, and defects, 
were long, deliberately, and exhaustively canvassed 
pro and con. Great as were its innovations, however, 
and the apparent increase of its cost, (which was only 
apparent,) the Committee in the exercise of a public 
spirit, and with a magnanimous forecast, that entitle 
them to the lasting gratitude of the citizens, decided to 
‘make the advance, and the result is now seen in the 
Prescott Grammar School building, a house pro- 
nounced by a competent judge to be, for its purposes, 
“the best schoolhouse upon the continent.” It is al- 
ready accepted as a landmark bounding a new era in 
our school progress. It contains 16 class-rooms, 32 
side rooms, used for clothes rooms, apparatus rooms, 
water-closets, and other purposes, and the largest hall 


in any school building. Its principal features are the 
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amplitude of grounds surrounding it; its free ex- 
posure to light and air; its facility for adorn- 
ment with trees and flowering shrubs; its double 
corridors and galleries; its four doors of egress, each 
one of which is readily accessible by every person in 
the building, and by several different approaches ; 
its flexibility of adaptation for two grades of schools, as 
Grammar and Primary, or for independent schools of 
boys and girls; its arrangement of six rooms on a 
floor, whereby six rooms are reached without any as- 
cent of stairs, six more with an ascent of only one 
flight, and the hall and remaining four with an ascent 
of only two flights; and the exposure of every one of 
its 16 class-rooms, and 32 closets, to full sunlight 
for half of every day, and to the possibilities of venti- 
lation not only by the usual ventilating appliances, but 
by currents of out-door air through and through from 
north to south, and from east to west. <A view of this 
house, and plans of its floor arrangements, will be 


found accompanying this Report. 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The Latrx ScHoo, has maintained the same high 
character for discipline and classical culture that has 
given it repute for so many years. As a preparatory 
school it is not surpassed by any classical institution in 


this section of the country. The disciplinary and in- 
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tellectual courses are of necessity severe, aiming, as 
they do, to give a thorough mastery of the prescribed 
studies both in details and in their principles, and to de- 
velope and establish independent, self-reliant manhood. 
This rigorous effort to achieve in each pupil scholarly 
and manly power, in some instances and to the casual 
observer, may very naturally carry the seeming of op- 
pression: but the inquiries instituted during the year 
into the methods and results of this school have devel- 
oped an unexpected array of voluntary witnesses to its 
inherent and permanent excellence, and has given the 
school a stronger hold upon the favor of the community 
than it has for some years past enjoyed. 

The Eneuish Hicu Scuoot, intended to fit boys for . 
the honorable discharge of the higher duties of mechan- 
ical, manufacturing, and commercial pursuits, has been 
the past year more than usually prosperous. The 
number of pupils has very largely intreased, requir- 
ing an additional number of teachers. For the whole 
community this school is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important of our system. Receiving its 
scholars when they have completed the elementary 
branches of an English education, when they have, as 
it were, only learned to name and handle the imple- 
ments of knowledge, its especial province is to impart 
to them the relations of knowledge, its philosophy, its 
affiliations, its values, its powers; to give them breadth 


5 
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and comprehensiveness of culture, taste and discrimi- 
nation for study, and the balancing judgments of man- 
hood. ‘The influence of this school, in shaping and 
determining the intelligence and industrial character 
of our society, cannot be adequately measured. Every 
citizen should co-operate in all reasonable measures 
to extend the excellent results of this school, and so 
add to the good report and the orderly stability of our 
beloved city. 

The Girus’ Hico anp Normat ScHoot, combining in 
its scheme the advantages, for girls, of an English clas- 
sical education, their instruction in all studies and 
methods to qualify them for practical instructors, in- 
cluding now the additional department of the training 
school, deservedly receives the most flattering testimo- 
nials of the favor in which it is held by the public. 
Education here reaches the foundations of the social 
life. Its results of acquisition and of culture are not 
expended in the management of business, and the man- 
ipulation of material outgrowths, but in the reproduction 
of mind, and taste, and-love of study, and thence in 
courteous humanity, and refined civilization. The 
formative history of this school is hardly yet com- 
pleted, nor is its curriculum of instruction fully estab- 
lished, either in the studies to be pursued or in the 
character of the instruction to be imparted. Never- 


theless, a great amount of work has been thoroughly 
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and successfully done in this school year by year, and 
many of its graduates are filling honorably to them- 
selves and to the Board, responsible positions as 
teachers of the several grades in our public schools. 
During the past year, the Junior class have carefully 
reviewed the Grammar School studies and received reg- 
ular instruction in Reading, Spelling, Grammar, His- 
tory, Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry, English Liter- 
ature, Drawing, and Rhetoric. The Middle class, 
continuing the studies of the previous year, have, 
besides, commenced Algebra, Natural Philosophy, and 
the Science of Teaching. The Senior class have 
received instruction also in Trigonometry, and Astron- 
omy. Geology, Botany, and Chemistry. Music is 
taught to the whole school,‘French in the upper two 
classes, and German and Latin as voluntary studies. 
The Committee report they “ find no reason for lower- 
ing the standard for admission. They would rather 
see the candidates coming every year more and more 
thoroughly fitted, that the usefulness of this school, 
and the welfare of the scholars, may be promoted by 
extending the course of study.” 

Further facts in respect of these schools will be 
found in the statistical tables that accompany this 


Report. 


Several subjects of secondary importance have been 


under investigation and discussion by the Board, or 
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some of its Committees, during the year; but of most 


of these only a word need here be said. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


A proposal to change the two school sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon, to a single session, continuing from 
nine o’clock a.m. to two p. M. was rejected, princi- 
cipally upon the ground of the inconvenience and ex- 
pense it must inevitably be to very much the larger 
number of parents having children in the public schools. 

At the unanimous suggestion of the Masters, the 
afternoon sessions of the schools during the summer 
months were reduced from three to two hours, and the 
usual recess dispensed with, making the sessions uni- 
form throughout the year, ‘these officers asserting con- 
fidently that as great an amount of available work 
could be done in the proposed time, as under the old 
regime. 

A proposal to extend the summer vacation so as to. 
include the month of July as well as August, was re- 
jected, upon the ground of its leaving so many young 
_ children, and for so long a period, to the demoralizing 
culture of the streets, —an evil vastly surpassing ‘in 
magnitude any that could result from a continuance of 
school, and without any of its possible or probable 
benefits. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The subject of some uniform method for the dis- 
charge of pupils from school, a question inherited by 
us from former Boards, has been resumed; the in- 
sufficiency and practical worthlessness of our present 
statistics of attendance clearly demonstrated; the 
benefits pointed out, of an authorized rule ‘“ stimulating 
to stronger efforts in some cases to procure attendance, 
and checking in others an undue pressure, which is 
thought to exist.” The additional security to the 
teacher of such an indorsement of his action by the 
Board; and the desirableness of conforming to what is 
reported to have become the general practice in other 
cities, have been suggested and argued. The discussion 


resulted in the adoption of the following rule : — 


«¢ Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evidence that a pupil 
has left school without the intention of returning, such pupil’s 
name shall forthwith be stricken from the list; but any absence 
recorded against the name of the pupil before the teacher re- 
ceives this notice shall be allowed to remain, and be regarded 
the same as any other absences. When a pupil is absent from 
school more than five consecutive school days, the name of such 
pupil shall be stricken from the list at the end of the five days ; 
and the absences shall in all cases be recorded while the name 
remains on the list. The name of a pupil who is suspended 
from school by any rules of the School Board, shall be stricken 
from the list, and any pupil shall be considered as absent whose 
attendance at school shall not continue for at least one half of 
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the regular school session of the half day. In noting the ab- 
sences of pupils, the short vacations shall be disregarded, and 
pupils who are not present on the first half day of a term after 
either of those vacations, shall be marked as absent.” 


Useful as in some respects this rule may be, it is not 
without serious objections, as it comes into relations to 
our Truant laws. The charge of Truancy is one of 
character, and pertains to the boy or girl as a member 
of school. It has, therefore, happened, that thought- 
less and unwise parents have, sometimes, in anticipa- 
tion of this charge of truancy by the officer, suffered 
their children to be discharged from school member- 
ship, by non-attendance under the rule, thus foiling 
the efforts of the Committee, until the absence of the 
child from school has continued sufficiently long, ac- 
companied by a life of idleness and mischief in the 
streets, to have given him the alternative character of 
‘* absentee, ’— and even here it 1s curious to see the ex- 
penditure of care exercised by these same parents to 
again return their children to the school before they 
shall have actually fallen into the grasp of the law on 
this second charge. In these cases, when arrested, 
the Courts must either observe the Rules of the Com- 
mittee, and discharge the child to his evil courses 
again, or nullify the rule as void, and commit him to a 
more humane, because more judicious, treatment, — in 


either case an unhappy conclusion; for there should 
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not be any provision in our rules permitted, for the « 
mere nominal éclat of a large attendance, to disregard 
the higher good of the child, or to ignore his legal 
rights. _And it is, moreover, a question that may 
become of positive moment, whether the Committee 
have any right to establish such a rule of discharge, in 
a community where the right of the parent and the child 
to this membership is fundamental and free. But 
these thoughts are submitted only as suggestions, with 


a view to the ultimate perfecting of the rule. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Disagreeable rumors of irregularities in the dis- 
cipline of some schools, and of a resort to unusual 
methods of corporal punishment in others, gave occa- 
sion for the appointment of a special Committee to ex- 
amine into the general subject of school discipline. 
This duty was discharged with great fidelity, statistics 
carefully collected, and a considerable departure from 
the spirit of the rules discovered, in a few cases invok- 
ing direct censure. The Committee, in their Report, 
say :— , 


‘¢ We are unanimous in our opinion that, where the least 
corporal punishment was used, there the best discipline was 
observed. Where the discipline was of a mild and conciliatory 
character, calculated to beget reciprocal influences between the 
teacher and scholar, the interest awakened in study and good 
behavior seemed developed and strengthened, and the very 
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‘countenances of the scholars, on entering the room, showed 
their love of the place. On the contrary, in those schools 
where a great amount of corporal punishment was used, there 
was a forced attention to study, a sort of criminal look to the 
scholars, and everything betokened a frigidity of action, a want 
of that mutual sympathy which is the very breath of school life, 
—a look of fear which seemed to denote distrust, embarrass- 
ment, confusion of thought and almost moral cowardice, ap- 
pearing to induce an unhealthy development of disposition 
and character, unlike the dignity of a genuine moral and kindly 
influence.” 


In regard to girls’ schools, the same Committee ex- 
press the opinion that corporal punishment should 
never be used, and find their justification in the very 
gratifying fact that ‘in two of the best girls’ schools in 
our city, corporal punishment is not used, nor allowed 
on any condition.” It is to be regretted that their at- 
tention was not called to what has become in some 
PACHere a substitute for the birch and the ferule, the 
effort to insure order, punctuality, and study by giving 
“checks” and “misdemeanors.” This evil there is 
reason to believe has grown to alarming dimensions, 
and it is surprising that any intelligent, discriminating 
teacher could have been beguiled into its adoption. 
It is an inequable method of discipline. It makes no dis- 
tinction between moral obliquities and accidents. It 
appeals neither to reason, nor to the affections, but 
only to the basest and most venial motives. It neither 


subdues, nor convinces, but simply enforces. It neither 
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guides nor allures, but fetters. It has none of the vir- 
tues of the old historic birch. ‘That inflicted but phy- 
sical pain; this wounds the spirit. That was a conflict 
of a moment, in which the victory was of an authority 
asserted and maintained ; this is a continuing conflict 
irritating the spirit and growing into moral gangrene. 
That was a manly hearing and defense, an open dis- 
cussion of a.defined issue; this a one-sided edict of 
condemnation. That was a punishment inflicted and 
ended; this is a punishment not only inflicted, but con- 
tinued to modify the rank and standing and reputation 
of the scholar for the entire course of his education. 
That was demonstrative, patent, easily cognizable in its 
utmost extent; this is seductive, treacherous, by the 
frequency of its appliance and the bitterness of its 
effect eluding, or apt to elude, the vigilance of the most 
Goreral teacher, — better a thousand fold that the flesh 
should bear, for an hour or two, the wales of a rattan, 
than that the tissues of these young, tender, suscep- 
tible spirits, should be thus swollen with a sense of 
injury, mortification, and injustice. 

The true discipline of the schoolroom is neither in 
the rod, nor in checks with loss of credits, but in the 
spiritual power of the teacher to enlist the love of the 
pupil and to incite the desire of knowledge. Sir Roger 
Ascham was right in saying that the opinion of some 
“that children of nature love pastime, and mislike 

6 
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learning, because in their kind the one is easy and 
pleasant, the other hard and wearisome, is an opinion 


not so true as some men ween.” For, says he — 


‘The matter lieth not so much in the disposition of them 
that be young, as in the order and manner of bringing up by 
them that be old; nor yet in the difference of learning and 
pastime. For, beat a child if he dance not well, and cherish. 
him though he learn not well, ye shall have him unwilling to 
go to dance, and glad to go to his book; knock him always 
when he draweth his shaft ill, and favor him again though he 
fault at his book; ye shall have him very loth to be in the field, 
and very willing to go to school. Yea, I say more, and not of 
myself, but by the judgment of those, from whom few wise men 
will gladly dissent, — that, if ever the nature of man be given 
at any time, more than other, to receive goodness, it is in 
innocency of young years, before that experience of evil have 
taken root in him. For the pure, clear wit of a young child is 
like the newest wax, most able to receive the best and fairest 
printing; and like a new, bright, silver dish, never occupied, 
to receive and keep clean any good thing that is put into it.” 


And this truth he enforces with a most felicitous and 
pointed illustration. Before going into Germany he 
went to Leicestershire to take leave of his friend the 
Lady Jane Grey. Her parents, the Duke and Duchess, 
with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 


were hunting in the park. 


‘¢T found her,” he says, ‘‘in her chamber, reading Phaedo 
Platonis, in Greek, and that with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. After saluta- 
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tion and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why she 
would lose such pastime in the park. Smiling, she answered 
me: ‘I wist, all their sport in the park is but a shadow to the 
_ pleasure I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant.’ And how came you, Madam, quoth I, to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly allure 
you unto it, seeing not many women, but very few men, have 
attained thereunto? ‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you 
-a truth, which perchance ye will marvel at. One of the 
greatest benefits that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so’ 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For, 
when I am in presence of either father or mother, whether I 
speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go; eat, drink, be merry, or 
sad; be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, [ 
must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, 
even so perfectly, as God made the world; or else I am so 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes 
with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways (which I will 
not name, for the honor I bear my parents), so without measure 
misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come that I 
must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so pleas- 
antly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think the 
‘time nothing, while Iam with him. And whenI am called 
from him, I fall on weeping, because whatsoever I do else but 
learning, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto 
me. And thus my book has been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more pleasure and more, that in respect 
of it, all other pleasures in very deed be but trifles and troubles 
unto me.’” 


The recommendation of the Committee that it be 
made the duty of the several masters and teachers, at 
the close of each month, to make in writing to the 


Chairman of their District Committees, a report of all 
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cases in which corporal punishment has been inflicted, 
stating the name of the pupil, the amount of punish- 
ment, and the reason for its infliction, and requiring 
such Chairman, in his quarterly report to the Board, 
to give the number of cases of corporal punishment 
during the previous quarter, and the average to each 
teacher of the District, was adopted. ‘This Regulation 
is reported to have had a very salutary effect, and to 
have resulted in benefits not anticipated in its adop- 
tion. Especially furnishing to each Chairman an 
authentic and reliable record of all cases of discipline 
for his own guidance, the pacifying of parental alarms, 


and the safety of both teacher and pupil. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In the year 1856, at the suggestion and under the 
direction of a gentleman, then a member of the School 
Board,* a new classification of our Primary Schools 
was adventured as an experiment. The six schools 
occupying one building, the Paris Street Schoolhouse 
in the Lyman District, were virtually consolidated into 
one school of six classes, graded according to their 
progress in the required studies of the Primary Depart- 
ment, and each under an independent female teacher. 
This was the first introduction of that new system of 
classification, which has subsequently received the in- 
dorsement of the School Board, of the Superintendent 

_ * Edwin Wright, Esq. 
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of Schools, and of the successive District Committees, 
and which has been from time to time introduced into 
this grade of our schools as their groupings have per- 
mitted. Indeed, the principle of the system has been 
applied to groups of schools containing less than the 
normal number of classes with excellent effect. The 
Superintendent, in his Tenth Semi-Annual Report of 
this year says, that progress is still making in respect 
to the classification of these schools, and his words are 
worthy of repetition here, that ‘“‘ our aim should be to 
have but one class or evade inaroom, About half the 
schools are now classified in this manner; of the other 
half, ninety-one schools have two classes in a room; 
twenty-four have three; four have four, and six have 
six. It is believed that the arrangement, where there 
are two classes in a room is not as good as that where 
there is but one, and it is hoped that, as far as practi- 
cable, Committees will bring the classification up to 
the standard by placing one class in a room.” The im- 
mediate effects and the details of the classification are 
given so perfectly and with so much force by the Chair- 
man * of the Lyman District for that year, that we insert 
the following extracts from it as furnishing the best view 


that can be gained from any of our school documents. 


‘¢ A new system of classification has been introduced, by 
which all the alphabet scholars of the former six schools are 


* Rev. Warren H. Cudworth. 
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made to comprise one school, all the fifth classes have become 
one fifth class, and so on to the first. 

‘¢ This new classification diminishes the task of the teacher ; 
inasmuch as her attention is not distracted, nor her time broken 
up by the separate recitations of six or more separate classes, 
but her whole strength can be given without interruption to- 
one class. Under the old system, especially when schools are 
large, the teacher’s time is occupied throughout the day in ~ 
hurrying the separate classes through their exercises; in some 
cases, not even then, hearing every scholar recite every day. 
An unavoidable neglect of this sort has a discouraging effect 
upon the teacher, and an injurious one upon the pupil. Under 
the new system, the teacher is enabled to go through the whole 
school, however large, every day, since the scholars are all 
studying in the same book, and perhaps the same lesson. 

‘¢ Again, the new system increases the pupils’ opportunities, 
masmuch as it occasions less interference with the progress of 
the school. Where there is but one class, it is manifest that 
the instruction and discipline of a school can be more methodical 
and efficient than where there are six. Eyery member of the 
school has a regular opportunity to recite; all are getting the 
same, or about the same lesson, and all take an interest in hear- 
ing each other recite. 

‘¢ Again, the teachers gain*time to advance their scholars 
with more regularity and despatch, without requiring any more 
mental labor from them. Your Committee have been astonished 
to find how quickly the youngest scholars learned the alphabet, 
and those of the fifth class learned to spell, read and count, 
under the new system. And they were assured by the teachers, 
that these things were accomplished by the teacher’s having 
more time to devote to the same, and fewer matters of a 
miscellaneous nature to divide the interest and distract the 
attention. 

‘¢ Again, it has been asserted that, under the old system of 
classification, many of the younger pupils learned much by 
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hearing those above them recite. But, upon consulting the 
teachers, they declared with one voice, that, previous to the 
introduction of the new classification, their younger scholars 
learned more that was erroneous, and required correction, than 
that was true, and admitted of confirmation; and that much 
time and effort were lost in eradicating the false ideas which 
they had unconsciously imbibed in listening to the other 
' classes. ) 

‘«¢ Acain, it'is believed by your Committee, and the teachers, 
that the moral effect of the new system is vastly superior to that 
of the old. Under the old system, the same rules and regula- 
tions are applied alike to the youngest and oldest members. 
The recess is at the same time for all, and all must remain in 
the schoolroom the same amount of time. It is believed that 
this state of things produces serious evil, in destroying the 
comfort and irritating the disposition of the younger members. 
It has been calculated that one third of our Primary School 
pupils are in the sixth or alphabet classes. It is reasonable to 
believe, that children so young, and naturally so restless and 
buoyant, need frequent change of position, frequent recesses, 
and some form of bodily exercise in the schoolroom, which will 
keep them engaged, contented, and cheerful. _ Without these, 
they become petulant, uneasy, fractious, and, of course, require 
punishment to keep them in order. Where all have recess at 
the same time, again, the older scholars are apt to impose upon 
the younger, and sometimes thoughtlessly or carelessly to injure 
them ; thus causing a disturbance, and bringing complaints into 
the schoolroom. 

** All these evils are avoided, by allowing the younger pupils 
to have a room, a teacher, and rules of their own. At the 
same time, it has been found that they have made more rapid 
progress and have required less corporal punishment.” 
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SUPERINTENDENCE OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


To perfect this classification one thing further is 
needed, and the attention of the Board has been ur- 
gently called to it by several of the District Commit- 
tees; — we refer to the necessity of some suitable 
supervisory head to these groups of Primary Schools. 
No definite propositions have been suggested or dis- 
cussed at the Board during the year, and your Commit- 
tee cannot do better perhaps than to reiterate the 
suggestions made in a former Report,* that the city 
ought now ‘to require, in whole or in part, for these 
schools, teachers of a higher and more thorough educa- 
tion, — an education that is not a mere proficiency in 
one or all of the branches of common school study, but 
that broad and comprehensive mental culture which 
gives grasp, invention, and versatility to the mind, and 
ennobles and makes rich and generous the whole char- 
acter. Could such teachers be found, and secured at 
the head of these little soul-nurseries, — the fountains 
whence not only the current of character and culture 
takes its rise, but where influences are exerted that to 
a very great degree prescribe the direction and deter- 
mine the power of the current,—no one can doubt 
that much would be done to give a healthy impetus 
and a right direction, that would be felt by the pupil 
through the whole educational career.” 


* School Report of 1857, p. 53. 
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« A person with these qualifications should be placed 
at the head of each of the groups of classes formed by 
the new classification, with powers of supervision and 
with responsibilities in respect to all the classes similar 
to those exercised by the Masters of the Grammar 
Schools, thereby securing unity in the course of instruc- 
tion and discipline, and gentleness, equableness, and a 
constancy of watchful superintendence which no general 
officer of the Board can render.” | 

Another plan has been recently suggested ~ the 
Superintendent of Schools, which we present here, also 
without comment, in order to lay before the Board the 


_ whole matter as hitherto developed. It is this : — 


‘¢In each school for boys, let the sub-master take what is 
now the master’s class, the usher take the sub-master’s, and the 
head assistant take the usher’s, thus leaving the master free to 
divide his time among all the rooms, and manage the general 
affairs. of the school. In the girls’ schools, the only change 
requisite, would be for the masters to give up the instruction of 
their first divisions to their head assistants. . . . Then let 
the masters have the same jurisdiction over the Primary Schools 
in their respective districts which they have over the Grammar 
Schools. Each master thus becomes the real Principal of all 
the schools in his district.” | 


BOARD FOR EXAMINING TEACHERS, ETC. 


Several other subjects, such as a change of names 
for the teachers of the High Schools, — the expediency 


of disbanding the mixed Grammar Schools, and reor- 
7 


x 
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ganizing them into separate schools for the different 
sexes, — and the creation of a Board for the examina- 
tion of all teachers to be newly appointed, have been 
presented, and the consideration of them initiated. 
No conclusions have as yet been arrived at, and their 


further notice in this Report would seem premature. 


SCHOOL PRIVILEGES FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Two matters of novel interest have occurred during 
the year. One was the application of Mr. Philo W. 
Packard, a deaf mute, supported by communications 
from Rev. Dr. Kirk and others, requesting this Board 
to make an appropriation for the instruction of deaf 
mutes in this city, who are incapacitated either by age 
or circumstances, from attending the Asylum at Hart- 
ford. It was represented that Mr. Packard had been 
engaged for the year past in giving instruction, without 
remuneration, to some twenty children of this class in 
this city, and that they were children whose age, being 
under nine years, prevented their admission at Hart- 
ford. The Committee ascertained by correspondence, 
that deaf mutes are now admitted to that Institution at 
eight years of age; they say also that the State having 
heretofore had the whole care of providing for the in- 
struction of this unfortunate class of the young, and 
having made what appears thus far to have been ample 
and satisfactory provision for their welfare, if the time 


has come when it is necessary or expedient that earlier 


*# 
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instruction should be imparted to children who are 
deaf mutes, it would seem to be the province of the 
State authorities to move in the case, and, either 
through the Asylum at Hartford, or by establishing 
here an institution for their especial benefit and in- 


struction, accomplish the desired result. 


JEWISH SABBATH AND SCHOOL LAW. 


The other will be best stated in the words of the 
Committee on the English High School, where the ap- 
plication was made. ‘There are in the school several 
Jews. Like other pupils, they have hitherto attended 
the school on Saturday. But one of that persuasion 
now at the school wishes to be absent on that day. It 
may be a question to what extent private religious 
scruples should be allowed to interfere with the reg- 
ular discipline and order of the school. It is certainly 
an interesting as well as a curious fact, that the Law 
which was given by Moses, fifteen centuries before the 
Christian Era, should so extend its influence through 
more than three thousand years, as to bring a question 
before the members of the School Committee of Boston 
here assembled respecting the attendance of the school 


in Bedford Street on the Saturday morning.” 
TEACHERS AND THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


A new and interesting feature of educational influ- 


ence has been conceived during the year by an emi- 
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nent member of the Board,* and by his personal energy 
and zeal carried into execution in a full and successful 
experiment. We do not always realize the breadth 
and grandeur of our educational scheme; we too often 
fail to recognize its sublime alliances) It is no transi- 
tory or local thing, no device of secondary interest. 
It is the permanent corner-stone on which the State 
rests not alone its existence, but the peace and stabil- 
ity of its standing. It is the great river of municipal 
life, power, and fruitfulness, into whose full tides all 
the departments of government and of learning pour 
their tributary streams. Agassiz on the Amazon, or on 
the Alpine glacier, and Guyot binding cloud, wind, heat, 
mountain, valley, industry, and population with the 
iris-band of fixed geographical laws, are as much the 
servants of our public schools as they are of the special 
science in whose behalf they toil. And it is a moment 
of no common good when these student-teachers in Na- 
ture’s University, stay to communicate of their collected 
treasures to those who shall give them again a still 
wider and familiar distribution. For this purpose, a 
series of afternoon assemblies was held at the new 
Halls of the Boston Society of Natural History on Sat- 
urdays. The teachers of our public schools of every 
erade were present, and besides them, also many of the 
members of the Board of School Committee, of the 


*Rev. Rob’t C. Waterston, D.D. 
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City Government, Professors and members of various 
literary and scientific institutions in the city and vicin- 
ity, and citizens and strangers interested officially or 
otherwise in the general subject of education. ‘The 
introductory meeting devoted to the consideration of 
education in its relations, its necessities and its re- 
sults, and the unity of all scientific labor and reseach, 
was distinguished by eloquent addresses from His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, the Mayor of the City, the 
President of Harvard College, and other gentlemen of 
eminence. At the subsequent meetings, lectures illus- 
trated from the Society’s cabinets of natural science, 
were delivered by Prof. Jeffries Wyman, and Dr. 
Augustus A. Gould, of the Society of Natural History, 
Prof. William B. Rogers, of the Institute of ‘T'ech- 
nology, Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard College, and Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston, D.D., upon subjects of science, 
literature, and art, germane to the practical instruction 
of the schoolroom. By these means the minds of our 
teachers were enabled to receive as from fountain-heads 
new supplies of knowledge in its latest and most per- 
fected results, and to go thence, with broader grasp, 
fuller repertory, and higher inspiration of purpose, to 
disseminate in their turn, this knowledge to every 
family, nay, to every child, in our city. The thought 
of thus intimately and practically allying the highest 


educational gifts of our most advanced scientific insti- 
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tutes with the details of common school duties, and 
with the daily life and well-being of every household, is_ 
truly impressive ; and it is to be hoped that the associa- 
tion so gracefully inaugurated may become one of the 


established educational forces of our city. 


POSITION OF SCHOOL BOARD. 


The relation of this Board to those of the City 
Council has not this year been under discussion here, 
nor indeed been matter of any special reference, ex- 
cept by the President of the Common Council * in his 
speech before the Board at the close of the municipal 
year, and at the time of his retirement from office. It 
is true the position of this Board in the City Govern- 
ment is somewhat anomalous, having the absolute 
power of making contracts which shall bind the city, 
without any voice in the appropriations of the moneys 
raised for city expenses, nor any voice in taxation 
or assessment for the means to meet its obligations. 
This anomaly has elicited various comments from 
former Committees and members of this Board, as also 
from former Committees and members of the several 
branches of the City Council. Various modes of rem- 
edy have been’ suggested, and the subject has at times 
received quite pointed and definite consideration. 

With the continuance of the good feeling, and the 
singleness of public spirit, which has uniformly pre- 

*Hon. George S. Hale. 
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vailed during this year between the Committees of this 
Board and the Committees of the City Council on 
Public Buildings, Public Instruction, and Finance, with 
whom we are chiefly brought into contact, and with 
the same considerate care, and the same liberal and 
prompt response to the reasonable wishes of our Com- 
mittees, which have, we believe, without a single excep- 
tion, been given by the excellent Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, the position of the Board, though pe- 
- culiar, will be found to be without serious practical diffi- 
culty. The existence of a different state of feeling, if 
it be supposed possible between gentlemen all actuated 
by a disinterested purpose of best serving the city, might 
lead to quite different results, and in that view the re- 
marks of the President of the Common Council, above 
referred to, will form an important contribution to the 
wise experience and judgment respecting this matter. 
We therefore embody his suggestions in this Report for 
the benefit of any occasion when they may seem need- 


ful. He says: — 


‘¢T have only to regret that I have not done more to vindi- 
cate the wisdom of the provision of our City Charter, which 
assigns to the President of the Common Council an official 
position in this Board. That provision, in my judgment, 
enlightened by the experience of two years’ service, is judicious. 
My only doubt is whether there should not be, under the present 
constitution of the School Committee and City Government, 
some additional bond of union, —some means of communi- 
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cation between the two bodies, more free and informal than any 
which now exists. The Mayor and the President of the Com- 
mon Council are obviously unable to engage freely in the dis- 
cussions of the two other branches, and cannot therefore 
represent or explain your views in their debates. And I have 
sometimes observed a certain jealousy and opposition, which I 
cannot but think might be obviated, if there were others, acting 
in both bodies, who might, in many instances, secure the ready 
concurrence of the Committee and City Council, by the expla- 
nations they would be able to give of the circumstances and 
considerations which influence either, and in many instances, 
direct attention to subjects which are now unwittingly 
neglected. 

‘¢ You are charged solely with the high office of administering 
the educational system of the city. For many of you, the engross- 
ing influence of parental affection increases the just importance 
which, as citizens, you attach to this great subject. They, on 
the other hand, find themselves constantly pressed with other 
matters of great, nor, dare I say, always, of inferior importance. 
And interests, which they have in charge, but which you are 
not required to consider officially, knock at the doors of the 
treasury with incessant demands. ‘The Committee on School- 
houses, for example, naturally thinks chiefly of the plan which 
will best meet their growing sense of the necessities of the 
mental and physical system of the young. The Committee on 
Public Buildings, and the Committee on Finance must also 
think — for otherwise they would fail in their duty — of the 
ways and means by which these wants are to be satisfied. I am 
happy to say that the good sense, which is not confined to either 
body, generally reconciles them, but I should be glad to see 
some mode provided for a more direct and easy communication 
between the two Boards. If the schools, like some other public 
institutions, were in charge of a permanent commission, these 
difficulties would be less likely to exist. But although there 
might be advantages in such an arrangement, no parent, I 
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think, would be willing to secure them at the risk of losing 
others. I am not so prone to flattery, even at such a time as 
this, as to affirm that the School Committee is above criticism, 
but neither do I feel bound to withhold my sense of the pervad- 
ing and sincere desire which animates the Board to vote and to 
act ina manner which befits those intrusted with interests so 
dear and sacred ; of the prevailing elevation of tone and purpose 
which adds dignity and attraction to an office without much 
power, and with no emoluments; or of the general individual 
merit and capacity of its members. Certainly the gratitude of 
your fellow-citizens is justly due to many who have taken from 
occupations and labors which the world reckons more important, 
and makes more conspicuous, the time and thought which have 
helped to elevate our schools, and through them, the whole 
community. And, although I have observed, with much dis- 
appointment, the disappearance from your rolls, sometimes of 
an honored name, sometimes of an active and experienced 
member, who only needed public knowledge of his value, to 
secure more unremitting public recognition of his merits, yet I 
hesitate to condemn a community which in general exercises an 
honest care in the selection of these officers. This is attribu- 
table, in a great degree, to the constitution of the Committee. 
And while Iam not at all certain that any City Council or 
Executive Magistrate would feel a deeper interest, or exercise 
greater care, on the whole, in selecting such a Board, than the 
citizens at large, I think there is strong reason to. believe that 
this large body, including so many, whose nearest interests, 
whose dearest and most unselfish hopes are involved in the 
careful management of the institutions they have in charge, will 
supervise those institutions with a more watchful care, with a 
warmer zeal, and a more disinterested assiduity than could be 
expected from an organization differently constituted, or with 
less power. While, therefore, we are naturally reluctant to 
lose those advantages, we should still seek to avoid the diffi- 
culties by which they are accompanied. Intelligent members 
8 
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of the School Committee have felt that they had not sufficient 
authority to provide the means for carrying out the measures 
they deemed important. I should hesitate to meet this want, 
by authorizing two independent organizations to raise and to 
expend large sums of money, since it 1s, in my judgment, 
always desirable that the body which finally authorizes expendi- 
tures, should be also required to provide the means for meeting 
them. There is, already, something anomalous in this respect, 
in the power given to the School Committee, of binding the 
city to incur expenditures, by its independent action. 

‘¢ At the same time, it is desirable, that the body which inyes- 
tigates, and best understands a subject, should have the means 
of conveniently demonstrating the wisdom of its claims to those 
who are to act upon them; of enlisting their interest in the 
measures it advocates, of concerting with them the best means 
for accomplishing its objects, and of uniting in the administra- 
tion of the means afforded. There may be, doubtless, other 
modes of effecting this purpose, but this, it seems to me, is 
worth atrial. How it can best be done, may require farther 
consideration. It would perhaps be a convenient mode to pro- 
vide that a certain number of members should be added to the 
School Committee, to be chosen by the City Council from their 
own number. Or the School Committee might be authorized 
to designate certain members who should attend the meetings, 
and share in the discussions of the City Council, upon subjects 
in which they are interésted, without the right to vote. 

‘¢ Pardon me for occupying the last moments of your official 
existence with these suggestions. My best excuse is an earnest 
desire to improve the system in which we all fecl so great an 
interest, in reference to a particular suggested to my own 
mind by the official connection with it which I have 
enjoyed.” 

OVER-PRESSURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The jealousy of the public, and particularly of influ- 


ential members of the medical profession for the health 
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and physical well-being of the pupils of our public 
schools is a most gratifying fact. It evidences not only 
the sensitive interest of the community in these institu- 
tions, and the work they assume to accomplish, but as well 
the humanitarian and practical tendencies of our mod- 
ern science. ‘The year has witnessed an extraordinary 
care on the part of the Board, and of its individual 
members, to guard against the existence, in any school, 
of what might be counted an over-pressure. With this 
view the curriculum of grammar-school studies has 
been revised. and the attention of district committees 
invited to special observations of the pupils and their 
class-work. ‘The Board may be proud in saying that, 
after all this unremitting attention, not an authen- 
ticated instance of over-stimulus on the part of any 
teacher, nor of over-work on the part of a scholar, as the 
result of school requirements, has come to their knowl- 
edge.* But shall we, therefore, deny that there are in 
our schools children of pale and sickly faces and shad- 
owy forms, who have scarcely physical force enough 


to attain the first condition of study, — concentrated 


*Tt is but just to say, that Dr. Geo. Hayward, an eminent member of the 
medical profession, of this city, one of the Special Committee on the Revision 
of School Studies, and a member of this Committee also, has been, and still 
is, of the opinion that the course of study for girls in the grammar schools 
ought to be materially reduced; also, that the Normal School course should 
be rearranged, so as to give a purely literary and scientific education to those 
desiring to become teachers, or to obtain a classical scholarship, and so as to 
provide for others an education in the science and art of practical industries, 
with a view to qualifying them for a competent and honorable self-support. 
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attention? Shall we, therefore, deny that there are 
scholars who perform a needless, and, perhaps, exces- 
sive amount of labor,—it may be at improper seasons, 
and in improper conditions of mind and body? Who 
can pronounce for the fires of ambition the divine 
“thus far”? or who prescribe their times and ways? 
There are spirits, who, set them lonely in the desert, 
restless as Azrael would weary the quiet night with 
toil. Shall they be excluded from the public school? 
their right to be there is the great privilege of the 
parent, secured by law. Shall they be degraded to a _ 
lower class? the injustice is too palpable, the degra- 
dation too mortifying, the remedy as unwise as _ profit- 
less. While human nature shall remain what it is, and 
while the price of knowledge shall be attentive toil, 
these evils, to a greater or less degree must exist, — the 
sad misfortune of the child, possibly the criminal neg- 
lect of the parent, but not the fault of the school or 
the system. The care of the committee and of the 
teachers for these pupils should be unceasing and for- 
giving ; the modes of instruction wise and suggestive ; 
the courses of discipline gentle and healthsome ; the 
sympathies of intercourse free and genial. All these 
ends are most effectively provided for by the rules and 
regulations of the Board; adverse results can occur 
only by individual neglect or defiance of them, and, 
when discovered, such cases should receive our prompt 


and expressive censure. 
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Besides, it should be remembered, that the school has 
but one part of the great work of education to do; and 
except in the acquisition of mental power and scientific 
fact, its share is exceedingly small. Its possession of 
the child is limited to less than one seventh of its school- 
life, while the remaining six sevenths are, or ought to 
be, under the eye and culture of the home. If the latter 
conform to the laws of hygiene, to truth, to wisdom, the 
path of the former shall be as a pastime, redolent of 
joy and sweetness, a heavenly ascent; if the latter be 
full of dissoluteness and discord, then the duty of the 
former shall be both a pain and a burden, the nerve 
without tension, the eye without lustre, the uplifting 
wing without motion. 

There are many things in the household discipline 
and culture of our community which seriously affect 
the welfare and condition of the child at school. The 
habit of late hours,—the frequenting of places of 
amusement,—the participation in scenes of excite- 
ment, the dance or fashionable soirée,—the habitual 
reading of works of fiction, or the popular light litera- 
ture of the day, —the inconsiderate indulgence of the 
appetite, —the exposures and insufficiencies of dress, 
particularly of the neck and feet, — these and many 
kindred enormities of the social and family life are 
among the prolific causes of juvenile debility, resulting 


in mental sluggishness and indifference, if not prostra- 
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tion. We may hope that the rapid growth and dissem- 
ination of scientific and moral facts among the people, 
will materially reform these evils, so that all our asso- 
ciational efforts may conspire to the production of both 
an educated and a healthy people. 

But your Committee would fail in the discharge of 
their duty, if they did not suggest, in this connection, 
another cause for much of what, by the casual observer, 
is hastily charged to the exactions of the schoolroom. 
The wisdom of our ancestors established, and the liber- 
ality of our city has perpetuated, that the school shall be 
open and free for all, the lowliest as well as the highest, 
the boy or girl in rags, as in silks; and there is 
many a family in our community where the fire 
on the hearth is low, the cupboard bare, the bed 
dwindled to a bunch of straw, the poor apology for 
clothes the gift of charity, and yet, with all the devo- 
tion of Christian martyrdom, the children are by some 
unaccountable means kept in constant attendance upon 
the schools, with hair unkempt and faces dirty it 
may be, with raiment patched and not attractively 
clean, yet punctual, obedient, bright. Is it any wonder 
that coming from a home so narrow, so humble, so 
cold, from a board so sparse and lean, from a couch so 
comfortless, from a wardrobe so empty, the eye should | 
be sunken and hollow, the frame emaciated, the mo- 


tions shivering, and the mind unsettled? Have we any 
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right to say that the ague, the fever flush, or the con- 
sumption that seem to hang upon their young faces 
are the result of unthinking teachers, remorselessly and 
wickedly crowding their ability in study? On the 
other hand, the free and purer air of the schoolroom, the 
care and sympathy of the teacher, the knowledge she 
communicates of the laws of health, the sacrifice which 
her own hand often makes for their neatness, are trans- 
mitted from the schoolroom to improve and beautify 
the home, — and it is worthy of devout thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, that we have not been left without 
witnesses in this matter, to the excellency of our school 
system, and the unwearied devotion and intelligence of 
our teachers, in the fact, that more than one child from 
these lowliest of homes has risen to the position of 
accomplished and brilliant teachers in our schools, 
even in the present year. Your Committee are of 
the opinion, that by reason of the long-continued agita- 
tion of this subject of an over-pressure, at. the Board, 
the sense of personal responsibility apparently felt by 
| each member of the Committee, the wise, careful, and 
comprehensive provisions of our Rules and Regulations, 
and the continual presence upon our Board of some of 
the most intelligent and philanthropic members of the 
medical profession, that the duty of the School Commit- 
tee has been and will be discharged with abundant fidel- 


ity, and that the community may feel assured that this 
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care and these wise precautions continuing, the further 
remedy for this apparent evil is to be had in the im- 
proved care and life of the family, and in the beneficent 
relief of those, whom poverty and misfortune have 


compelled to the affinities of disease and death. 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS. 


In concluding this review of the school year, it is a 
source of congratulation to discover that, amid all the 
seductions of new and brilliant theories of education, 
beautifully, eloquently, and influentially advocated, the 
Board have adhered with such fidelity to the educa- 
tional idea of the Fathers, — the idea now immortalized 
in ifort in a country, in a peril and victory, and in a 
swift-maturing history, such as no other education can 
show, in any country, under any circumstances. 

There is a fashion in our times becoming prevalent 
and influential, to treat education as a mere gathering 
of knowledge, an exercise of the observant faculties, a 
ready and pliant memory, a quickened outward sympa- 
thy; asif the great end to be gained was to fill the 
mind of the child with useful knowledge, and by a 
thousand pleasant incitements of sight, and feeling, and 
curiosity, to stimulate an appetite for a constant feast- 
ing upon facts. This tendency manifests itself not only 
in the spoken address, but as well upon the pages of 
the scholar’s text-book. We believe it to be wrong and 
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pernicious; an elevation of instrumentalities to the 
dignity of prime essences; a substitution of the acces- 
sory and conditional in the place of the principal and 
_ absolute. : 

Education, spoken of as a preparatory course, is a 
discipline of the mental power, a growth of the 
mind from within, a knowledge of itself, its move- 
ments, and capacities, rather than of things without 
itself; and the highest and normal stimulus of mental 
effort is the exhaustless joy of self-development, that 
never ceases the measuring of its enlarging capacity 
upon the problems of life and nature as it everywhere 
comes into contact with them. 

Unless this inner growth of the child’s mind be at- 
tained by the processes of the schools, then, however 
- fascinating and beautiful the theories, however full and 
brilliant the manifestations of education, they will prove 
but the gilded raiment and tinsel of a weak and failing 
culture. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


It only remains for us to remember the rich, rounded, 
golden fruitage of our schools, that during the past year, 
the angel-reapers have harvested, and through the 
‘‘ cloudy lutestrings of purple and gold” that tapestried 
the morning sky, have borne to the realms above. 

On the 15th of J anuary, 1865, Edward Everett, a 
graduate, in 1804, from the common schools of Boston, 
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and, in 1806, from her English High School, with the 
honors of both,—a servant of the city, the common- 
wealth, the nation, his race, in many an office of 
labor, of learning, of trust,-— the national citizen, the 
orator, the scholar, the diplomat, the patriot,— after 
many sacrificial offerings of wisdom, of patriotism, of 
love, — with a mind still at unrest and active in the 
unfolding of the great truths of nature, — from a walk 
amid the mysteries of science and an intimacy of com- 
munion with the powers and the beauties of the natural 
world vouchsafed to but few of human kind, — with a 
gift and devotion of language that adorned everything 
of which it treated, -— mature, honored of the nations, 
beloved at home and abroad, passed from ‘‘these veils 
of aching, fainting, dying flesh,” to that diviner scholar- 
ship in the region beyond the realms of material things, 
of which he has so beautifully said, *‘ after the bloom 
of the cheek has faded, after the wreath of fame has 
withered, after the taste of. pleasure has palled, 
after nature, after time, after life, after death, we 


reach at last the pleasant land 


‘Sweet fields beyond the rolling flood,’— 


where the philosophy of the mind awaits, at the foot of 
the Cross, from a Wisdom higher than its own, the 
complete solution of its momentous problems.” 

Mr. Everett was not only himself a graduate and, so 
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to speak, a product of our public schools, but was ever 
their advocate and patron; his own children were edu- 
cated in them; he repeatedly commended the schools 
themselves, and the system on which they were 
founded, to the attention of strangers with admiring 
pride and fondness, ‘‘not as a separate interest of a 
favored class, but as the most important concernment 
of the whole community, practically interwoven with 
its inmost life.” He indorsed that traditional thought 
of New England, that ‘“‘ Education, in the full compre- 
hension of the idea, is the drawing-out, the training-up 
of the intellectual principle in man; the divine prin- 
ciple which makes man what he is.” 

The conceit that the education of our public schools 
is to be a feeding of the child’s mind with natural facts, 
with mere knowledge, progressing only with his capac- 
ities to see and fully understand, and finally to be 
thence dismissed with all the information needful for 
the discharge of life’s ordinary duties, had no fascina- 
tions for his deeper and experienced wisdom. The law 
of progress is daily exploding these present facts of 
science,—— they undergo perpetual deteriorations by 
time and scientific advance, like the fabrics of fashion, 
— but, said he, “to train and strengthen by discipline 
the powers of the mind, in other words to give still 
greater force and wiser direction to those intellectual 


energies which have established man in this Western 
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world, is the great object of institutions of education, 
from the humblest infant school, to the most advanced 
seminary of learning, of scierice, of art, of the profes- 
sions, —and instead of useful studies, he.pleads for 
what he styles, ‘‘ the noble inutility of generous studies, 
—rather let me call it,’ he says, ‘for the ineffable 
beauty, dignity, loveliness, and priceless worth of the 
meditations and exercises of the thoughtful, well-in- 
structed mind, soaring on the wings of conscious, — 
nay, better of its waconscious powers and susceptibilities, 
far above the region of utilitarian appliances to the 
highest heaven of thought, imagination and _ taste.” 
‘There is,” he continues, “that in the capacities of 
our minds, which is more than useful, and which deals 
with higher elements than those of material well-being. 
It is not appointed to man to live by bread alone, and 


The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Demands a drink divine. 


There are facts in the great and wondrous universe, 
which it is delightful to trace, though we cannot as yet 
discern their relations to the service of man. 

Immeasurably above all the delights of sense is the 
serene rapture of meditation, the calm ecstacy of pure 
thought, sounding the depths of its own consciousness, 
and ruling all else which is subject to man, in the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath with the sover- 


eign mastery of mind. Unspeakable are the attractions 
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of patient enthusiastic science, now following the traces 
of creative wisdom along the minutest fibers of micro- 
scopic life, and now clinging to the folds of the stream- | 
ing robe of Omnipotence as it floats over the transcen- 
dent galaxies of the highest heavens.” 
_~ Unseduced by the speciousness of new theories, jeal- 
ous of untried innovations, faithful to the wise experi- 
ences of the past, prophetic of the future common 
weal, let the School Board of the City of Boston be 
ever found true to the two ideas so often, so eloquently, 
so powerfully advocated by this eminent scholar, the 
development of the mental powers, and the thirst for 
meditative discovery. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWIN WRIGHT, Chairman. 
GEORGE HAYWARD, 
LORING LOTHROP, 
ROBERT C. WATERSTON, 
JOHN A. LAMSON, 
EDWARD H. BRAINARD, 
ELISHA BASSETT. 
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ne); A o 5 <3 | <“e (A&a] PS | Of | = 
Adams .-.| 9| 248| 176] 419] 882] 87/90 | 280] 138] 418 
Bigelow ..| 14; 403} 380 783 703 80 | 89 496 296 792 


Bowditch .| 10) 224] 225) 449] 408) 41/89 | 288] 174] 462 
Bowdoin..| 11| 214] 265] 479) 480} 49/89 | 274] 162] 436 
Boylston..| 14) 346) 319] 665| G08| 57|/91 | 556] 129) 685 
Brimmer..| 16} 425| 402| 827| 744] 83/88 | 584] .242|. 896 
Chapman .| 17) 414] 354] 768} 707) 61]91 | 860| 218] 778 


Dwight... 6} 145] 141} 286] 258 28 | 88 168 86 | 254 
‘Eliot ..... 17| 444} 3826} 770| 709 61/91 527| 268; 795 
' Everett...| 10} 246] 221.) 467/| 402 65 | 85 271; 179} 450 


Franklin..| 17; 414} 399] 8138] 721 92 | 88 545 | 228] 773 
Hancock..| 19} 3867] 566] 933) 855 78 | 91 648} 281} 929 
Lawrence.| 17} 613} 314] 927; 849 78 | 91 601} 3828} 929 
Lincoln...| 9} 294] 160] 454); 410 44 | 90 3383 | 1384] 467 
Lyman ...| 9} 3835| 147) 482) 4438 39 | 91 324} 160; 484 
Mayhew ..| 10} 259| 208] 467/ 421 46 | 88 281| 172] 453 
Phillips...} 9} 246) 122] 3868] 3825 43 | 85 196} 170} 366 
Quincy ..-| 17) 3881]. 856) 737| 664 73 | 89 449 | 294] 7438 
Wells ....| 12} 283) 300} 583] 535 48 | 92 897| 154) 551 
Winthrop.| 14] 294/ 278} 572) 520 52) 91 380] 173| 553 


Totals..| 257} 6,590 | 5,659 \12,249 11,094 | 1,155 | 89.3] 8,158 | 3,986 |12,144 
. ay. 
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Table showing the number in each class, the number over fifteen 
years of age, and the whole number, in each Grammar School, July 
31, 1865:— 


First Second Third Fourth | Between | Over |WholeNo. 


Be ee Class. | Class. | Class. Class. | 8 and 15. |Fifteen.| July 31. 
Adams ..... 117 105 127 182 485 | 46 531 
Bigelow ....| 95 145 242 o55 | 693 | 44 | 787 
Bowditch....| 109 172 194 413 850 | 38 888 
Bowdoin....| 123 81 126 135 379 | 86 465 
Boylston....| 90 116 108 267 576 5 581 
‘Brimmer ...| 114 115 172 226 603 24 627 
Chapman....| 76 248 || | 1217 354 867 | 23 890 
Dwight ..... 75 * 80 149 217 473 48 521 
Eliot...s«.s-| 86 141 197 215 615 | 24 639 
Everett..... 108 107 107 173 410 85 495 
Franklin....| 119 | 111 | 163 193 | 536 | 50 | 586 
Hancock:..-| 183 192 179 232 740 | 46 786 
Lawrence... 88 226 246 299 833 26 859 
Lincoln..... 91 141 155 229 573 | 43 616 
Lyman...... 79 103 98 174 421 | 33 454 
Mayhew 87 80 123 135 404 | 21 495 
Phillips. .... 98 102 160 215 588 | 37 575 
Cabinet 66a. baned: 155 273 341 821 | 28 849 > 
Wells....... 95 95 138 152 | 422 | 58 480 
Winthrop...| 108 165 185 176 556 | 78 634 


Totals ....| 2,021 2,675 3,359 4,583 |11,795 843 | 12,638 


.* 
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Table showing the reported number of persons in the city be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen, for ten years, and also the amount 
received by the city, in each year, from the State School Fund: — 


YEARS. Peri bevel § 8s | dean es Tapome 
SEMI a fia) os are 4 8's 0 0 2 be ore 28,879 . $5,392 16 
a tenants 29,456 5,915 58 
oe Sis «0:3 phen hPa «s « 28,790 6,186 79 
BOG co's ss Seat Rr evciatals\s. c.¢ e706 28,909 6,185 76 
SET ia a W8ie vs vs eeencce'sees 82,641 6,045 90 
0 a ae ARE OR xe 31,678 5,926 35 
EEE s a 6 0.0 slab v0 cc oe selec 32,929 6,364 99 
SE Ste aa biew.w ascend ¢ 32,147 6,430 63 
ee svalelawte PI AS} 82,854 6,750 44 


a sd oo ae css cos cess | 34,902 8,082 08 


Table showing the number of Primary Schools, the average num- 
ber, and the average attendance to a school, for ten years, ending July 
81, 1865: — 


Vicars. RR oe alma ees 
1850-56. .00 00% ittatsates ste a 6 211 : 59 47 
1856-57.....- tuner wee 213 59 48 
LE Sy re 216 59 49 
MEE G tas wancccs céex esas 221 59 49 
MERI glib og cc sicc.cvac.cwcs 223 56 47 
Ue os, sae. Mae ti 250 53 47 
MEINE SEs ic scicc ccccocs 250 53 46 
POPUP ee ee ce cr cccnsces 254 51 45 
CE 254 50 44.5 


ESGS—-CD veccadisecsedcciscat 257 ~ «48.4 43.5 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Net Annvuat Expenpitures for the Public Schools of Boston for 
the last twelve financial years, ending 30th of April in each year, ex- 
clusive of the cost of the schoolhouses; also the average whole number 
of scholars for each school year ending July 31. 


Financial | No. of 


Year. 


Scholars. 


Salaries of 
Teachers. 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


———— ee ee ee mel 


1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 


1864-65 


22,528 
23,489 
23,749 
24,281 
24,782 
25,458 
25,328 
26,488 
27,081 
27,051 
26,960 
27,095 


258,445 34 
268,668 2 
277,683 46 
286,835 93 
300,181 28 
310,632 43 
324,698 51 
372,430 84 


i 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


$ 57,960 46 
62,350 50 
67,380 06 
72,037 71 
86,849 27 
86,098 21 
95,985 15 

111,446 31 

108,245 06 
115,641 97 
140,712 56 
180,734 00 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


2.57 
2.66 
2.84 
2.97 
3.51 
3.38 
3.79 
4.21 


4.00 | 


4.27 
4,85 
6.67 


Total 
rate per 
Scholar, 


Showing the Net Toran Expesnsss of the City, for Education, for 
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TABLE 


twelve years, from May 1, 1853, to April 30, 1865, inclusive : — 


Financial 
Year. 


1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-87" 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


Totals. 


Salaries of 


Teachers. 


$192,704 05 


11 


222,970 
224,026 
225,780 
258,445 
268,668 
277,683 
286,835 
300,181 
310,632 
324,698 
372,430 


41 
22 
57 


51 
84 


81 


—_— 


eeneses | any 


Hepouien Schontonies. 
$57,960 46 $ 22,587 24 
62,350 50 103,814 73 
67,380 06 149,632 80 
72,037 71 51,299 26 
86,849 27 225,000 00 
86,098 21 |~ 105,186 42 
95,985 15 144,202 67 
111,446 31 230,267 04 
108,245 06 166,141 50 
115,641 97 107,812 74 
140,712 56 5,870 87 
180,734 00 90,609 84 


Total. . 
Expenditures, 


$ 273,251 


389,135 
441,139 
349,067 
570,294 
459,952 
517,871 
628,549 
574,567 
534,087 
471,281 
643,774 


75 
64 
08 
54 


68 


$ 3,265,007 31 |$1,185,441 26 |$ 1,402,525 11 |$ 5,852,973 68 
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Table showing the aggregate of the average whole number and attendance of the pupils 
of the Public Schools, for ten years, ending July 31, 1865 :— 


HIGH SCHOOLS. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. | PRIMARY SCHOOLS. En A eg ae St 
oo [RGIS [ARIE [Pe oe AON, [AALGRES [Pee ene AteNS [,ASSaEE [yw on oe sArerse®, | por cont 
1855-56 | 517 493 | 95.3 || 10,671 9,571 | 90 12,580 | 10,042 79.8 || 23,768 | 20,106 | 84.2 
1856-57 | 502 475 | 94.6 || 11,120 | 10,108 | 90.9 || 12,652 | 10,973 81.8 || 24,274 | 20,856 | 85.9 
1857-58 | 519 492 | 94.8 || 11,685 | 10,785 | 99.7 || 19,834 | 10,612 82.6 || 24,988 | 21,889 | 89.1 
1858-59 | 559 528 | 94.4 || 11,788 | 10,618 | 90 13,187 | 10,904 82.9 || 25,484 | 22,045 | 86.1 
1859-60 | 630 608 | 96.5 || 11,608 | 10,804 | 93 13,077 | 10,892 88.6 || 25,315 | 22,804 | 88.1 
1860-61 | 667 635 | 95.2 12,495 11,692 93.6 || 18,826 | 11,825 88.7 26,488 24,152 91-1 
1861-62 | 755 725 | 96.0 || 18,064 | 12,264 | 93.9 || 13,962 | 11,556 87.1 || 27,081 | 24,544 | 90.6 
1862-63 | 733 696 | 94.9 || 18,847 | 12,489 | 938.1 || 12,971 | 11,412 89.4 || 27,051 | 24,516 | 90.6 
1863-64 | 725 691 | 94.5 || 13,528 | 12,601 | 92.8 || 12,718 | 11,395 87.5 || 26,961 | 24,617 | 91.6 
1864-65 | 740 712 | 96.1 || 18,915 13,110 | 98.8 || 12,440 | 11,179 89.1 


27,095 25,001 93.0 
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September 12, 1865. 


TABLE 


Showing the number and average age of the pupils admitted to the 
High Schools from each Grammar School during the year ending 


English High 
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Girls’ H. & N. | Total to High 


Latin School. School, School. Schools, 

SCHOOLS. g % z Sp E | g E S 

é > é > 3 > 3 > 

a er de bb Bie] eed 1 fala 
a Be | ya $4. 8| 14.641 5] 16.00/12] 15.21 
Bivelow..:.i+...:. 4 | 18.50 | 18 | 14.89 | 9] 16.16 | 26] 15.12 
NEES Ste At Ab i le pI a 4 | 15.75 | 4] 15.75 
OLS re | Pet tars dee | ARS PN 9 16.75 9 16.75 
Boylston .......... speooese] 9 | 14.09 WA Be Sor ee 9} 14.09 
Biinimers: siec +s: 12| 12.83/28] 14.82 a AA Soe 40 | 14.07 
ERA DMAN.. «40.054. 3 13.75 | 38 15.74 | 7 16.33 | 18 15.59 
Mimights...+-.-...| 6 |, 12.50 | 86 14.98 Bis 40 | 14.84 
A Se ae ea a el ee a 18 | 15.75 | 18| 18.78 
MEAL Hs ool os fs + Paya: | Ta Oe es 8 | 14.66 
Franklin..... Se A Page | ee 12] 16.16 |12| 16.16 
A ee | es be oiok L Ther | ahh Phe 11 | 15.14. |,.11 15.14 
Lawrence ......... 2| 12.25 | 1 | 12.75 | 4 | 15.83} 7 | 18.97 
Lincoln ......+..+. 5} 12.83] 3 | 16.83 | 9 | 18.11] 17) 1451 
i oi a a | 1 | 15.88] 5| 15.90] 6] 15.78 
Mayhew .......... 7| 12.83 | a Ue ee 15} 13.91 
Phillips saws... 15] 12.75 | 8 | 15.54 “y ny 3: 22! 18.58 
a a 71 18.50 | ie | lame ee. oo 23] 14.43 
TS re aaa ee | ne 6| 15.77] 6| 15.77 
Winthrop ....... | ee | Rss .-{ 15 | 15.88 | 15.83 
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TABLE 
Showing the number of scholars admitted to the Girls’ High and Nor- 


mal School from different Grammar schools in each year, from Sep- 
tember 1852 to September 1865, inclusive. 


lélelsleleleisleidlelelelsl.le 

PN CAM saletsie's vet se /sie <= See vi allt + latelsle ls ove ine a aie) "8 } O 1 BO | 4aler4 Foes aie 
Bigelow...cesssee--| 9 | 10 Z 7 9 eee ele tie Gl 2A MO 12 iC 6 57 | dae 
BO WAEGCH ea a cies te:t5 ol Bee cl oaiole Morale | te <5 bis is ale ies Mtalte hie. «She gl seater 4060) (3 heed 9) le wees 
Bowdoin .........0»- 14) 13, (944) Zul) The T25ha7 e438] 10.) 1S d16e 10 9 eG eee 
Boylston ...-.+ee0e- ) 2| 4}. a eee 24) eile ou fhe. shel wa) oem 
Chapman ...... saves Oo) Ot 4 ae Oo pet) 44,5207 101 4.7.1. 6 he 6 eee 
Dwishts. ss 28+ vans 2 TE. ay) Git Aa Sat 8 by 9) eS: Lh Oe at. ae 49 
Everett ..... me tates Sie ie fists lelatete lide é 5 Piel Ieee eve! 18 | 9 | 20) 16.) 21 7) aye 
Franklin ..... ei tade Be) aelbey Weam [Pe B.f.12 }30.).20 | 18114413 | 17 (12 (0) ee 
Hancock......- Aine 4615 12 19612135) Ob Baie 13 12 |= St 164+ Oo + 10s oa 
North Johnson..... D | tO ul, Gales mils bo Sif ale glee te | cies : aalewiets 17 
South Jobhnson......|.... Dial aerate Cereals occil| siete lien ais [le eavel eve'etelie ee se ests ese 5 
TLAWYENCE. |. 0022 cee es lees |e ee 5 Lente plea | 7S | Collate Gone 
TIncolNn'. sap... Se sie cil aie wsslclats ait'ece sts aoe ce isiee ick cele ents hy fo 2 et eee 
Lyman ....... sae 08S] HEhAIGL S110 LIS che PAS deck 4. 8484, ee eee 
Mathers. sist «isto « Seed | #2 . 4 SAS Bis ans] Moke 9 
LO niskcismntaencsode ce sale tt Hl enelet eters ay ry iene ‘ 4 on he neem 3 
MV GIIB ics o:ciere © sie leis e'e 13 6| 4) 14 6 On Wat ra bys We tl) erg 8 6 | 4°) Tie 
Winthrop...... oto etoai| GR 4 3 | 18 | 11 | 14} 10 | 14 | 21 | 22 | 24 | 17 | 14 | 10 | 190 
Other sources....... 21 | 12 | 15 | 22 | 12 | 13 | 13 | 21 | 14 | 27 | 31 | 35 | 61 | 40 | 337 

LOCAL hee oo ote eal kOe | 88 | 73 |105 | 92 | 89 | 95 | 144 |119 [155 4157 155 |164 |152 |1692 
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TABLE 


Showing the appointments of Teachers from the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School, in each School District, from 1852, to September 1, 


1865. 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS, High, Grammar. Primary. Total. 

Girls’ High and Normal....... 13 13 
a ae ie eee err a 2 1 3 
Bigelow .......---. agen aiale es 5 10 15 
Bowditch ...... eee e tee eees fi 12 2 14 
MEIN hes cas ¢'ky des exe 5 » < ue 4 2 6 
AS EO eee ae 17 10 27 
EA PE AE Seen ah 5 5 | 10 
MUMITLG So cciccMnlecase tase He 12 13 25 
| Dwight and Everett.......... ste 27 8 35 
BLE neces se do's has Canlaon. le 10 8 18 
REMEMY Ila cin s'e'c odes) Sus cte ys 14 3 Ly 
ELE a aisrc ce site dee cee ot « 8 6 14 
ME ade wv cle cede penes css ‘ oe 1 i 
Se NA a. 8 9 17 
Lincoln MS EE A ee a 2 a 2 9 sb 
METI a tases sscessss cee os 2 6 8 
MT Sao sipo a Vv vi «oss eke F 3 8 6 
Eee ae 10 1 11 
Oe “IP 9 7 16 
WW GUS acne [a ee 4 3 7 
Mo Er 24 11 35 
OREN Ret T essen vcs 13 179 117 309 
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TABLE 
Showing the appointments of Teachers and Substitutes from the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, in each year, for the several grades of 
schools. , 


YEAR. Primary. |Grammar.| High. aoity. stnieid _ | Total. Bi ee 
1852-53... . i 1 ie 9 oe 2 3 
1853-54... 1 5 A 6 4 10 ll 
1854-55.... 2 5 as 7 6 13 17 
1855-56.... 8 11 3 22 11 33 10 
1856-57.... 8 13 2 23 18 41 16 
1857-58... 13 12 os 25 21 46 58 
1858-59.... 11 21 7 38 11 44 62 
1859-60.... 9 15 3 27 17 44 81 
1860-Gl.... 19 36 1 56 13 69 17 
1861-62... 17 20 ui 37 11 48 124 
1862-63.... 11 19 2 32 9 41 123 
1868-64.... 7 8 1 16 16 82 46 
1864-65.... 10 13: Wl ae. 23 17 40 79 


Roth az 179 13 | 309 154 463 707 
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TABLE 


Showing the number admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
in each year, since 1852, and the number of Graduates, and of 
those who became Teachers in each class, 


Years. Admitted. | Graduated.) became: 
BRED U Wawa ccc ss cals s sss . 104 28 48 
PESTER EE Con.s & iM 6 0 3's beck ahe wb e's 88 23 39 
8 Serer Be OCMC 73 23 32 
1855 CSer aa : 105 25 47 
aR FR CE A A AS Aes 92 31 40 
1857 . 2.00 ccces Ae 89 28 82 
1858 ...s cece cater sae eate ss : 95 38 36 
Ts sss +s 5 he Pope Fe A 144 57 35 
1860 oe Pe ge ee 119 46 26 
NCTE Ie aiele'scate ease y dereee « 155 58 18 
Those dss one AL 157 58 10 
RG a Sees o's o's 0% ee ee cee 155 3 
Ae tas « sin na oss 5 0 slere 4-4 164 2 
Sept: 11865........ i acue wen atae 152 
MPA Etat ce dese saeey vse s 1692 415 368 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


tas Gel pete tr Hs, CLO O L:. 


At the end of the School year, 1865, in the examination for 
admission to the EneLisH Hiau ScwHoot, the following printed 
questions were submitted to each candidate, for solution and 


answer, viz : — 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. How much will 35 bushels of oats cost at 873 cents a 
bushel ? 

2. Add 72, 4%, and 8% together. 

3. What is the greatest common measure of 425 and 865? 

4. Subtract 43 from 103. 

5. What is the worth of a piece of land 3 rods long and 2 
rods wide, at 6 cents a square foot? 

6. If A alone can do a piece of work in 5 days and B 
alone can do it in 4 days, in what time can they do it working 
together ? 

7. If 5 men can do a piece of work in 6 days, how long 
will it take 3 men to do the same? 


8. Reduce $ to a decimal fraction. 
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9. A man owning % of a vessel sold half of his share for 
$900; what was the whole ship worth at that rate? 

10. Multiply 43 by 108. 

11. Divide 22 by 9%. 

12. <A hound is 40 feet behind a fox, and runs 30 feet in a 
second, while the fox runs only 20 feet a second. In what 
time will the former overtake the latter? 

13. A floor is 20 feet long and 18 feet wide. How many 
square yards of carpet will cover it? 

14. A mast is 3 above deck and 16 feet below. Required 
its whole length. | 

15. A regiment is composed as follows: 43; of the men are 
Germans, 2 are Irish, and 36 are Americans. Required the 
whole number of men. 

16. How many stones 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet 
thick, will be required to build a wall 80 feet long, 9 feet high 
and 6 feet thick ? 

17. A man bought a horse for $100, paid $20 for keeping, 
and then sold him for $150. What per cent did he gain on 
the whole cost? 

18. Reduce the decimal 0.375 to a vulgar fraction. 

19. Reduce 7s. 6d. to the decimal of a pound. 

20. A room is 18 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 9 feet high, 
and the windows and doors occupy 128 square. feet. What 
will it cost to plaster the upright walls at 20 cents a square 
yard ? | 
21. Required the simple interest on $526.25, for 3 years, 
4 months, and 18 days, at 6 per cent. 

22. Required the amount of $375, at 8 per cent simple in- 


terest, for 2 years and 6 months. 
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23. Required the compound interest on $450 for 3 years 
at 6 per cent. 

24. A farmer sold 1,750 Ibs. of hay at $40 a ton, and re- 
ceived in payment $15 in money and the balance in flour at 


$5 a barrel. How many barrels of flour did he receive? 


IN GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the, possessive case, singular and plural, of the 
following words :— man, pigeon, I, other, and who. 

2. Which of the moods can be uscd interrogatively ? 

3. What is a transitive verb? | 

4, What is a preposition ? 

5. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb in the per- 
fect tense of the potential mood, a relative pronoun, and an 
adverb. 


6. Correct the following sentences ; — 


That is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. 

It was not us that made the noise. 

If any person thinks it is easy to write books, let them 
try it. 

There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. 

A yariety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

This is a very different entertainment to what we had 
yesterday. 

Most every one is interested for themselves. 


There remains two points to be settled. 
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7. Parse the following italicized words : — 


Lhe deeds of the great men to whom this country owes 
its origin and its growth, are a patrimony, I know, 


of which zs children will never deprive themselves. 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is Political Geography? 

2. How many States and Territories in the United States? 

3. Name the principal countries of the Northern Temperate 
Zone. 

4, Name several products of the Torrid Zone. 

5. Width in degrees of Torrid Zone. 

6. “Which is the longer, in Massachusetts, a degree of Lon- 
gitude, or a degree of Latitude? 

7. What is the general direction of the Eastern Coast of 
the Western Continent? ' 

8. What are the principal exports of the United States? 

9. What are the principal manufactures of Great Britain? 

10. When it is 10 o’clock a. mM. in Boston, what is the 
time of day in San Francisco? 

11. What States border on the Mississippi River? 

12. Name the principal mountain ranges of the Western 
Continent, and their general direction. 

13. Name the principal rivers of Europe. 

14. Name the principal cities of Asia. 

15. Which is farther North, Boston or Paris? Richmond 
or Rome? Washington or London? Pekin or Constanti- 
nople? Further South, Cape Horn or Cape of Good Hope? 
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16. What causes principally determine the climate of a 
place. 

17. Name the principal mountain systems of the Eastern 
Continent. x 

18. In what direction is Savannah from Atlanta? 

19. Sketch a map of Georgia, marking Latitude and Lon- 
gitude, principal rivers and cities. 


20. Sketch a map of England, marking Latitude and Lon- 


gitude, principal rivers’ and cities. 
: 


IN HISTORY. 


1. Who first discovered South America? Who North 
America ? 

2. By whom was Mexico first conquered? Peru? 

3. Mention the three original or parent Colonies in this 
country. 

4, Who was the principal military character in the early 
history of the Virginia Colony? In the Plymouth Colony ? 

5. At what place was the first permanent settlement made 
in the Territory granted by the crown of England, and called 
South Virginia? In North Virginia? 

6. State the origin of Negro Slavery in this country. 

7. Give the name of the Indian Chief most prominent in 
the early history of the Virginia Colony. In the Plymouth 
Colony. | 

8. Where were the first permanent settlements made in the 
State of New York? 

9. With what tribe of Indians was the Colony of Connec 


ticut engaged in war? 
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10. In what year did the first Colonial Congress assemble? 
11. What was the ‘** Boston Port Bill?” 

12. Name the first conflict of the Revolution. 

13. Who was Commander-in-Chief of the American forces 


during the Revolution ? 


14. When was the Declaration of Independence made? 

15. When did the Revolutionary War end? 

16. When was the Federal Constitution adopted ? 

17. Name the two political parties at the time of the adop- 


tion of the Constitution. 


(Dee: 


In what foreign wars has the country been engaged 


since the Revolution ? 


19. In whose administration was Louisiana acquired ? 
20. What was the origin of the war with Mexico? 
21. In whose administration was Florida acquired ? 


And the following words in spelling : — 


Scythe, Visiting, Penman, 
Exclaim, People, Knife, 
Defame, Where, Toothache, 
Maintain, Exercise, Interior, 
Deceive, Parallel, Euraces, 
Believe, Shoeing, Adjective, 
Brought, Value, Succeed, 
Inquire, Physic, Procession, 
Sufficient, Health, Thought, 
Psalm, Tongue, Taught, 
Befitting, Rheumatism, Doubt. 
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Rants UL D S. 
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The result of the Examination in the several branches was as 


follows : — 


Subject of Examination. 


Arithmetic 


English Grammar 


Geography 


History 


Reading 


Writing 


se 


Spelling 


eeeresreereeeesene 


or eeeove 


eects eee een ereaeresve 


eoer eee reer esos 


eooerer ewer eee eeee 


No. of Boys re- 
ceiving 75 per 
cent and over cor- 

rect answers. 


91 
65 
37 


No. of Boys re- 

ceiving 50 to 75 

per cent correct 
auswers. 


48 
58 
91 
40 
106 
86 


17 


No. of Boys re- 
ceiving under 50 
per cent correct 
answers. 
Paper Sic en eke 


29 
47 
40 
17 


22 
60 


None 


Whole number of boys, applicants for admission, 


Whole number of boys admitted 


Average age of. boys admitted 


Age of youngest boy admitted 


13 


15.23 years. 
Age of eldest boy admitted . . 16.75 
12 


66 


66 


171. 
159. 
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GIRLY HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In the examination for the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
the following printed questions were submitted to each candi- 


date for solution and answer : — 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. Write the followmg numbers: Three billion twenty-five 
thousand and one tenth; ten thousand and one ten thousandth ; 
forty trillion four million four hundred thousand and forty-four 
and one hundred and fourteen ten millionths. 

2. Express by words the following quantities: 379060500.- 
7350895 ; 200000.000002; .0102034. 

3. 821.01563 + 10 X 10000 + 1000 = .01 & 100000 ~ 
1000 x .0001 = ? 

4 From + of a ton take 63 ounces, giving the answer in 
_ pounds. i 

5. [have three rooms; the first is 11 ft. 3 in. wide, the 
second is 15 ft. 9 in. wide, and the third is 18 ft. wide; how 
wide is the widest carpeting which will exactly fit each room? 

6. Ihave 4 measures, the first holds 5 quarts, the second 6 
quarts, the third 20 quarts, and the fourth 28 quarts; what is 
the capacity in quarts of the smallest cask that can be mea- 
sured exactly by each? 

7. Explain the principle of reducing fractions to lower 
terms. | 

8. Reduce 4 to a fraction whose numerator is 35. 

9. If a dividend be 18% times % and a quotient 64 times 3, 


what is the divisor ? 
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3 of 3 of $ of & 
Z of +3, of + of 2 


11. Divide $144 among 5 men and 7 boys, so that each 


10. Reduce 


to its simplest form. 


man shall receive 7 as much as a boy. 

12. How much would it take to pay, July 26, 1865, a 
note of $5,000 due July 26, 1869, without interest ? 

13. Sent $40,100 to a broker with directions to purchase 
bank stock. His commission is to be per cent on the stock 
purchased. What is the amount of his commission ? 

. 14. Paid $3 per yard for a piece of lace; how shall it be 
marked in order that I may fall ten per cent from the marked 
price, and yet gain 20 per cent on the cost? | 

15. A and B enter into partnership. A puts in $5,000 Jan. 
1; B puts in nothing until May 1. How much must he then 
put in, in order that the partners may share the gain equally 
at the end of the year? 

16. If 8 horses in 30 days consume 3% tons of hay, how 
long will 44 tons last 10 horses, 15 cows, and 7 sheep, each 
cow consuming $ as much as a horse, and each sheep 3 as 
much as a cow? | 

17. At what time between 2 and 3 o’clock are the hour and 
minute hands of a watch opposite each other? 

18. A cistern has a receiving and a discharging pipe. If 
the cistern be empty and both pipes open, it will be filled in 12 
hours, whereas if the discharging pipe were closed, the cistern 
would be filled in 9. hours. In what time would the discharg- 
ing pipe empty the full cistern, if the receiving pipe were 
closed ? 

19. Extract the square root of 401956. 

20. Extract the cube root of 27054036008. © 
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IN GRAMMAR. 


Analyze the following sentence : — 

‘* He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 


Will lead my steps aright.” 


Parse the italicized words in the preceding sentence. 
Correct the errors in the following sentences : — 
The derivation of these words are uncertain, but 
he may have, and I think did esteem them correct. 
Although the protest laid quietly on the table, the 
deserters were tried by court-martials, and each of 
them were condemned to be shot. 
the flight of mohammed from mecca, known in | 
History as the hegira, took place 622 a. d., and is the | 
Era from which the arabians and persians compute 
Time. 
Write a sentence containing a compound predicate. 
Write a sentence containing an infinitive as a subject. 
How does a phrase differ from a sentence? 
What is a common noun? 
What are the properties of nouns? 
What is the difference between a participle and a_parti- 


cipial adjective ? 
10. Express the idea of the following sentence, with the 


verb in the passive voice : — 


Las 


About two hours before midnight, Columbus dis- 


covered a light at a distance. 


What is an auxiliary verb? 


od 
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12. What does the past tense of the potential mood 
express? Inflect the past potential active of the verb write. 

13. Define codrdinate and subordinate conjunctions. 

14. What other parts of speech besides conjunctions are 
used as connectives ? 

15. When should the article a be used? Whenan? Give 
an example of each. 

16. Compare the adverbs soon, well, badly, much, wisely. 

17. Write the plural of ally, chimney, deer, sheaf, penny. 

18. Name the class to which each of the pronouns in the 
following sentence belongs : — 

What was it that induced you to accept that office? 

19. When does a collective noun require a verb in the 
plural? Give an example. 

20. Give examples of the word but used as a preposition, as 


a conjunction, and as an adverb. 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What are the three principal divisions of Geography, and 
of what does each treat? 

2. What are the principal exports of the United States, 
France, Russia, and China? 

3. Of what States does the Mississippi form the boundary ? 
Of what the Ohio? 

4, Where are the principal iron and coal mines in Europe? 

9. Mention the divisions of land and water through which 
the Tropic of Cancer passes, and the cities on or near it, be- 
ginning with the western part of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 


passing east round the world. 
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6. Through what waters does a ship pass in going from St. 
Petersburg to Odessa ? 

7. Describe the Rhine. 

8. Mention some of the different names given to plains, and 
the countries where these names are applied. : 

9. Name the largest fresh-water lake, the highest mountain, 
and the longest river on the globe. 

10. Describe the Overland Route from London to Bombay, 
stopping at Malta and Alexandria. 

11. Mention the local names of the great mountain system 
which extends through the Eastern Hemisphere from Spain to 
the China Sea. | 

12. Name the countries which border on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

13. When it is 8 o’clock, a. M., at New Orleans, what 


time is it at St. Petersburg? 


14. Which is the greater distance, from the Equator to the — 


North Pole, or 90° on the Equator? 

15. If a person is 10 degrees N. of the Equator, in what 
direction will his shadow fall at noon on the 21st of June? 

16. On the 28th of June which has the longer day, Wash- 
ington or Paris, and why? 

17. What are tides, and how are they caused? 

18. What circumstances determine the climate of a country ? 

19 Sketch a map of Maryland; distinguish its latitude and 
longitude, and mark the situation of Washington, Baltimore, 
Annapolis, and Hagerstown. 

20. Sketch a map of France; distinguish its latitude and 
longitude ; mark the situation of the Seine, Rhone, and Loire 


rivers, and the cities of Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. - 
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IN HISTORY. 


1. Why did Columbus call the Islands he discovered, West 
Indies ? . 

2. What nation first settled New York, and how long did 
it remain in their possession ? 

3. Give some account of the settlement of Boston. 

4.. What was the darkest period of the Revolutionary War? 

5. In what battles did Washington command in person? 

6. Give some account of Benedict Arnold. 

7. How was the United States bounded at the close of the 
Revolutionary War? 

8. What is meant by the Impressment of Seamen? 

9. “What territory has been purchased of other nations by 
the United States ? 

10. What is a tariff? 

11. What measures rendered John Adams’s administration 
unpopular ? 

12. How was California acquired ? 

13. When the electors fail to make a choice, how are the 
president and vice-president elected ? 

14. What vice-presidents have become presidents ? 

15. Name the principal events of 1865. 

16. Who have been commanders of the army of the Poto- 
mac during the present war? 

17. What is the Emancipation Proclamation, and by <a f 
was it issued ? 

18. Name the English sovereigns of the House of Stuart. 

19. Out of what grew the Wars of the Roses? 


20. When were England and Scotland constitutionally 
united ? 
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RESULTS. 


The result of the Examination in the several branches was as 


follows : — 


SUBJECT OF EXAMINATION. 


Arithmetic’ os cc iF ei). 
English Grammar.....-...- 
Giopvaphy Lael ahts lem dua Peete 
HIStory -ip i aioe e vos hes pee ss 
Other Studies, including 

Reading, Writing, Spell- 


ing, and Intellectual Arith- 
BO GIC che persian oe oe whe om 


No. Girls receiv- 
ing 75 per cent 
and over cor- 
rect answers. 


38 


103 


No. Girls receiv- 


ing 50 to 75 per 
cent correct 
answers. 


63 
43 
76 
81 
56 


No. Girls receiy- 
ing under 50 per 
cent correct 
answers. 


72 

7 
31 
34 
14 


Whole number of girls, applicants for admission, 173 
Whole number of girls admitted : : Le 
Admitted subsequent to regular examination. . 19 
Average age of girls admitted . 16 years 1 mo. + 
Age of eldest girl admitted . . 25 years 


Age of youngest girl admitted . 13 years 6 mos. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Of the Examinations for Admission to the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, for 1864 and 1865.* 


1864. 1865. 

: (2 z e 3 z 

ScHOOLS. . 2g z =: 3 S 22 fs $2 3e 
Ss| 23 |eles! 84 |e SS [les] és 

ss| 22 |3 65) 58 |[s3| 22 |5 88) 53 

Se sis 1 PR lsh Poel S lah) bg 
ee eee oe Oe Se ee 
Adams ........ B| 168 | 8 3) 67.8 || 4) 16.85-]-38} 4) 64.5 
Bigelow ....... 9| 16.23 | 9| 6| 67.44 || 10] 15.11 | 9] 7| 69.6 
Bowditch ...... 5| 15.2 4) 1) 55 6} 15.1 2] 0] 62.25 
Bowdoin.......| 9| 16.38 | 9| 8| 83. || 19! 16.47 | 18| 13] 78.21 
Chapman ...... 7| 16.45 | 7| 4| 69.57 || 13] 16.56 | 13} 5] 66.92 
Everett.....-- .| 18} 15.93 | 18} 18} 86.78 || 21] 15.10 | 21| 21| 85.38 
Franklin......-| 12| 16.26 | 19 11/ 78. || 13} 16.28 | 10] 7 70.07 
Hancock.....+- 11] 15.18 | 11} 11) 72. || 13] 18.39 | 11| 3] 66.23 
Lawrence ...... 7| 15.11 | 4| 1| 59.57 || 7| 15.62 | 7] 9) 59.71 
Lincoln.....-..| 9] 15.12 | 9} 7| 70.67 || 11| 15.44 | 7| 0} 61. 
emii-oe.....-|' 5} 1611-| 8) Bl 75.40 || 4|.-16.8--|- 9]--1| . ea2 
Wells .........| 7} 15.93 | 6] 6| 70.19 || 4| 15.87] 4| 3] 71.78 
Winthrop...... 16] 15.98 |.16| 16| 81.75 || 10/ 16.29 | 10/ 9] 91.4 
Other Schools ..| 38) 16.11 | 24| 13; 57.86 || 38) 16.9 | 15) 2| 50.79 

Totals ...../158 139/108 173| 133] 74 
| 


———___—_ 


* This and the following table are not inserted as furnishing any just or adequate data 
for a comparison of the several Grammar Schools with each other. Their circumstances 
are so various, such a comparison would be highly unfair. The tables only show the 
facts stated, and give to each school a standard for measuring itself, by itself in its own 
peculiar relations, 


14 


4 
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Statistics of the Examination for Admission to the English 
High School, in July 1865 :— 


oa 2 nS ie e 
oR Average SS |#535 | Percent of cor- — 
SCHOOLS. ee age of eo ‘eSig | rect answers of 
mS | Candidates.| 55 | 24 & | those admitted, 
5 Ag |<4°5 
A GAtDS let ort sab» Belts ee 8 14.64 8 + 79 
DU BELO W bee ais + oobi = Pied > 13 14.89 13 7 (eh 
Boylston .....sse002 oes 9 14.09 9 8 74.8 
Brimmert .32..6 Eh 4h)-<s 28 14.82 28 19 75.49 
Ciiapmamp « -@-55%! 71h. - 3 15.74 3 3 80.42 
Dwight ..... (S50 So eae 36 14.98 34 27 78.34 
| 
WHOSE Mass: Hl dete eh 8 14.66 8 8 73.66 
Tad ygeNC. 43-4, ta. dae 04 1 12.75 1 1 72.5 , 
: 
WSiMOIN die hG ole oft b vide 34 3 16.33 3 3 69. | 
: 
Tiyan 090+ sb os sins olde es 1 15.83 1 0 42. ; 
Mayhew oo oe ols olsie odie es 8 14.85 8 8 80.16 
Birillips -@4sit. ssa bedses 8 15.54 8 8 83.71 
Quinwy <i> ~ <B> lo bebtids «+ 18 14.85 Le 12 79.79 
Wath. 4.-14- 4d. hades 5 | 18.10 Sr {ial 65.75 
Other Schools ...+....... 22 14.81 15 | 9 58 
| 
A. sthedabs — 
Ota sie shieiad wees © pee heal 159 | }118 
bs : iP Bs Ur 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


SALARIES. 
Schedule of the Salaries of the Officers of the School Board, 


and Teachers 


of Public Schools, of the City of Boston :— 


OFFICE Ok GRADE. Position or School. cy iit nis posae Maximum. 
al ‘ | 
Superintendent....... | Of all the Schools.. ne: oats $4000 
Secretary ...... weeeeee | Of the School Board : se 1500 
RMMRGMEG Pate esis cd.ccce Latin, High & Nor’] | 3100 3200 3300 3400 3500 
Submasters............ | Latin and High.... | 2100 | 2200 2300 2460 2500 
Ushers ..... ecosceseee | Latin and High.... | 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
IMEASUCTA acces cscs cscs Grammars ccs ees's 2100 2200 2300 2400 2500 
MEOIMHALOIS+....ceee-- | GAMMA. 2.0 .00.0: - | 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
BUENA Gs cites ols s das ais o's Qrantipnrs sos. ey. 1200 1300 1400 2 1500 
Head Assistant....... Normal....... ith, Sain Se : 1000 
Assistant..... SOonCdce INOTTN AL ace cecieie seco e Sacer . 700 
S$. perintendent....... | Normal Training .. Appr 3 i 1000 
Assist, Superintendent | Normal Training..| .... oes ' 700 
Master’s Assistant.... | Grammar.......... ° “63 aes 800 
em ASSistant....... | GFAMMAL ..cccessee | sees oh san telele 700 
PURPIELAU Glass scsecccces GEAIMAY sie s natelees 450 500 550 a 600 
IE anew ccaecccnes Primary ...-... Rist 450 500 550 Ao 600 
Sewing Teacher ...... TSU Gradessccaasie as sod sjsieie He 500 
Sewing Teacher...... | 2d Grade........... eee . sas 450 
Sewing Teacher...... | 3d Grade........... ies isthe 350 
Sewing Teacher ...... | 4th Grade.......... - 340 
Sewing Teacher ...... | 5th Grade...... anae Nilia wae see ace 275 
French Teacher....... Latin ...... aaleleiaests é a . 
French Teacher....... Normal <2... mOCOr ' 
German Teacher...... IWOrmiall cc .tactee Dene é . . 
Drawing Teacher..... PIC D .. sisiccnx - ADA 
Drawing Teacher..... MOTMAL. is anecncuce 1300 
Music Teacher........ INOYINA Seis ccrscces ae : se tees 
Music Teacher........ Grammar..... gaat Rae Zak aA Baik 
Music Teacher........ PREPAY a cectaanie ss A eaves 2000 
Gymnastic Teacher... | Of all the Schools.. “ei 3000 


MEDAL SCHOLARS 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 


a 


: fy Pie. 


. * 
fj . . I . 4 . id 
qd JL duo lt et a tL d * wine h 


FRANKLIN MEDAL SCHOLARS. 


Latin School. 


William Gallagher, Jr., Benjamin L. M. Tower, Thomas P. 
Beal, William T. Wingate, William P. Montague, Jacob F. 


Folts. 
English High School. 


Theodore W. Gore, Arthur W. Hooper, Eliot B. Mayo, 


Henry B. Spitz, George W. Wise, Frederick N. Cheney, 
Frank P. Priest, Herbert L. Littlefield, F. W. Brewer. 


Adams School. 
William U. Lothrop, Frederick Li. Crane, William H. Cars. 


Bigelow School. 


Frank T. French, George E. Dean, Frank D. Morse. 


Boylston School. 

Matthew J. Callahan, Daniel F. Coleman, John B. Costello, 
James Cronan, Jeremiah J. Desmond, William B. Driscoll, 
Thomas L. Flanagan, John H. Harrington, Timothy Leahy, 
Joseph E. Ryan. 


Brimmer School. 


Edward W. Bailey, Henry G. Clark, James L. Duncan, 
Walter. C. Fernald, Eugene T. Hosford, Jeremiah F. Linni- 
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han, Charles E. Macullar, John B. McAleer, Frederick W. 
Montsie, S. Woodbridge Moorhouse, George L. Sargent, Wil- 
liam H. Stringer, Charles C. Thomas, Nathan H. Wheeler. 


Chapman School. 


George E. Gilchrist, Henry H. Burrison, John H. Snelling, 
Thomas A. Woodside, Henry W. Lambirth. 


Dwight School. 


George J. Parker, Ellsworth T. Buss, William B. Loring, . 


John A. McGonagle, Frank O. Leonard, Frank W. Rugg, 
George D. Ide, Henry 8. Pray, David Hamblen, Erving V. 
Plummer, Frederick O. Williams, Henry P. Ide, Henry C. 


Towle. 
Eliot School. 


Robert Wall Hughes, John Martin White, Patrick Henry © 


Kerrigan, Charles Albert Tasker, Charles Christopher Skin- 
ner, Henry Spencer Bean, Frank Edwin Wedger, John Tre- 
mere Deblois, Haskell Winsor Gleason, William Royal Taylor, 
~ William Edwin Milk, Simon William Fitzgerald. 


Lawrence School. 


Charles B. Whitman, Nicholas W. Thornton. 
Lincoln School. 
Henry A. Smith, George O. Jenkins. 


| Lyman School. 
William T. Salter, Charles A. Waters. 


Mayhew School. 
Walter L. Frost, Walter J. Young, William M. Cahoon, 


eh 
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John K. Perkins, William F. Sullivan, Frederick A. Hackett, 


. William H. A. Place, Charles D. Sherman. 


Phallips School. 
Arthur C. Farley, Walter L. Bouvé, George W. Cass, Col- 


_umbus T. Tyler, Ernest Young, Harry B. Walker, William 


G. C. Evart, Charles E. Haberstroh, Lewis N. Maxwell, Dan- 
iel Coolidge. 


Quincy School. 


Frederic Thayer Nash, John Thomas O’Connor, Robert 
John O’Hern, Herbert Stanwood Drake, Charles Herbert 
Tucker, John Patrick Harkins, John Henry Lynch, Jeremiah 
Henry Keating, Francis Joseph Fogarty, William Lewis Tay- 
lor, Horace Beals Clapp, John Hancock Wise, Charles Edward 


Goodridge, James Maurice Prendergast, Charles Austin Latham. 


CITY MEDAL SCHOLARS. 
Adams School. 


Mary F. Bowker, Emma J. Drew, Olive S. Winsor, Emma _ 
I. Miller, Isabella W. Copeland. 


Bigelow School. 


Ella C. Handy, Annie A. Wildes, Mary S. Tarr, Mary L. 
Short, Florence W. Roberts, Mary T. O’Neal, Louisa Dyer, 


Susan E. C. Maloy, Mary A. Dawson. 
15 
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Bowditch School. 


Susan V. Estes, Mary A. Straney, Isabel S: Thompson, 
Isabel Smith, Margaret Magee, Anastasia M. Costello, Mary 
K. Callanan, Margaret S. Cassidy, Fanny L. Smith, Ellen C. 
Sullivan, Ellen A. Bulman, Annie C. Donahoe, Emily P. 
| Mercer, Julia A. Calnin, Mary E. O’Connor. 


Bowdoin School. 


Emma E. Ford, Amanda Marble, Leonora P. Chamberlain, 
Edith Stearns, Harriet M. Sanborn, Mary F. Milliken, Hen- 
rietta B. Robbins, Katie Coyle, Emma J. Gale, Grace Wil- 
liams, Fanny A. Hussey, Annie B. Whiting. 


Chapman School. 


Susan E. Littlefield, Caroline E. J. Lovis, Ada Dunbar, 
Zilpha D. Smith, Sara E. Brown, Anna M. S. Ryder, Ella 
Parker, Ida A. Smith, Estrella M. Stinchfield, Almira Bixby, 
Martha A. Hill, Mary E. James, Frances A. Smith, Maria L. 


Morse. 
Everett School , 


Eliza Babcock, Ellen Egan, Abby A. Ford, Susan 8. Fos- 
ter, Emily Jenkins, Ella Nelson, Caroline J. Nourse, Ella L. 
Pendleton, Sarah P. Studley, Emma T. Todd, Mary V. 
Woodman. . 

Franklin Schools 

Emma A. Gordon, Ida B. Savory, Anna K. Lombard, Nel- 
lie M. McLean, Henrietta P. Mason, Frances H. Pettengill, 
Frances R. Lovell, Mary F. Titeomb, Georgiana Kendall, So- 
phia E. Edwards, Margelia Patterson, Emma M. Sargent, Lu- 
ella Gould, Frances G. Whiston. 
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Hancock School. 


Mary A. Robinson, Anna N. Jacobs, Elizabeth A. Fisk, 
Anna W. Currier, Caroline E. Carleton, Susan E. Allen, Eliz- 
abeth B. Bell, Mary A. Ross, Mary A. Barden, Anna C. 
Sherman, Ann A. Coleman, Mary E. McDevitt, Lucy A. Ba- 
ker. 


Lawrence School. 


a5? 


san F. Jones, Georgiana W. Penn, Clara E. Hill, Fanny J. 
Parker, Charlotte A. Cooke, Susan Hutchinson, Catherine A. 
Lynch, Ann Buckley, E. Cora Johnston. 


Mary B. Dodge, M. Louise Fogg, Clara W. Mitchell, Su- 


_ Lincoln School. 


Theodora E. Knapp, Edith A. Pope, Frances W. Gill, 
Emma L. Stowell, Harriet H.. Lovis, Ella F. Crooker, Flor- 


ence Greer, Clara A. Walbridge. 


Lyman School. 
Mary A. Bartlett, Caroline A. Lincoln, Josephine L. Ros- 


siter, Isabella Brown. 


Wells School. 


Ella F. Rice, Susan A. White, Sarah P. Rowe, Ella M. 
Badger, Marianna H. Marshall, Katherine H. Holden, Emma C. 
’ Chessman, Ella M. Peak. 


Winthrop School. 


Emma IF’. Bachelder, Isabel M. Birkmaier, Ella L. Bird, 
Sarah J. Boyden, Alice H. Burbank, Susannah Creech, Maria 
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ce Hanson, Christiana F. Mason, Harriet S. Nichols, Catherine 
KE. Paul, Elizabeth W. Read, Juliette Rowin, Annie E. Sibley, 
Frances A. Whittier, Allissa J. Willoughby. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 


Latin School. 


For Declamation — First prize, William O. Mosely ; second 
prizes, Benjamin L. M. Tower, Joseph Healy; third prizes, 
Edwin P. Gerry, Albert E. Harding. 

Other prizes were also awarded as follows : — 

For Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity — Jeremiah J. McCar- — 
thy, John C. Brooks, Edmund C. Converse, Henry R. Grant. 

For Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality — Wm. Gallagher, 
Jr., Benjamin L. M. Tower, Thomas P. Beal, F. Nourse, Jo- 
seph Healy, George H. Tower, Harry B. Hodges, Robert 
Grant, Francis K. T. Rand, Joseph P. Hawes, Michael H. 
Simpson, Ambrose C. Richardson. 

For Excellence in the Classical Department —Wm. Gallagher, 
Jr., Joseph Healy, Michael H. Simpson, George H. Tower, 
Robert Grant, Ambrose C. Richardson. 

For Excellence in the Modern Department — Wm. Gallagher, 
Jr., Joseph Healy, Michael H. Simpson, George H. Tower, | 
Charles E. Perkins, George P. Sanger, Jr. 

For Latin Hexameters —a second prize — William Galla- 
gher, Jr. 

For a Latin Essay — Benjamin L. M. Tower. 
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For a Translation into Greek —a second prize — William P. 


Montague. 


For an English Essay — a second prize — James B. Ayer. 
For an English Poem — William O. Mosely, Jr. 
For a Translation from French — John 8. White, Jr. 

| For a Metrical Translation from Horace — Joseph Healy. 
For a Translation from Sallust — Michael H. Simpson. 
For a Translation from Nepos — George H. Tower. 
For a Translation from Viri Romae — Robert Grant. 
For a Translation from Latin Reader — Ambrose C. Rich- 


ardson. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


For Excellence in the Scientific Department. 

First Prize. — First class, T. W. Gore, H. B. Spitz; second 
class, Thomas L. Manson, Jr., Charles E. Fish, P. B. Low- 
son; third class, H. F. Miller, Jr., Fred. Winslow, Robert 
Whittier. 

Second Prize. — First class, E. B. Mayo, G. W. Wise; 
second class, Charles W. Drake, Daniel D. Morss, Henry W. 
Lincoln, E. R. Kimball, S. P. Banks; third class, James H. 
Bancroft, H. M. Sargent, W. R. Stedman, A. IF’. Clarke. 

Third Prize. — First class, H. L. Littlefield, A. B. French. 


For Excellence in the Literary Department. 


First Prize. — First class, A. W. Hooper, F. N. Cheney ; 
second class, J. E. R. Hill, J. R. Carter; third class, H. H. 
Litchfield, Fred. S. Clark, John Herbert. 
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Second Prize.— First class, F. P. Priest, F. W. Brener; 
second class, D. N. Skillings, Jr., F. H. Perkins, George W. 
Morse; third class, Walter C. Harris, G. E. Hyde, Charles H. 
Berry, C. E. Chase, H. F. Lynde. 

Third Prize. — First class, O. McBrien, E. S. Safford. 


For Declamation. 


First Prize — Second class, Charles P. Noyes; third class, H. 
F. Davis. 

Second Prize. — First class, Thomas G. Johonnot; second 
class, P. B. Lowson. | | 

Third Prize.— First class, F. N. Cheney; third class, G. 
N. Talbot. 


For Dissertations. 


First Prizes. — First class, T. W. Gore, F. W. Brener; 
second class, F. H. Perkins. 


For General good Scholarship and Excellence in Deportment. 
W. F. Jordan, T. G. Johonnot, J. F. Beck, Seth Thaxter, 
H. F. Mace, Jr., D. W. Sawyer, Charles Seaver, J. C. Val- 


entine. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: In conformity with the requirements of your 
Regulations, I respectfully submit the following as my Twenty- 
Second Report, the Tenth of the semi-annual series. 

There are now in the service of the city about six hundred 
teachers, occupying almost as many different schoolrooms. Itis 
my aim to visit all these teachers in their schools at least as often 
as once in each half-year, and more frequently, if I am able to do 
so. Though some individual teachers are occasionally passed over, 
from one cause or another, others are visited several times in the 
course of six months, so that the aggregate number of visits ac- 
tually exceeds the minimum amount which I have proposed to 
make. 

It is made the duty of the Superintendent to ‘ keep a record 
of the names, ages, and residences of persons who may desire to 
be considered as candidates for the office of Assistant [in Gram- 
mar Schools] or Primary School Teacher, with such remarks 
and suggestions respecting them as he may deem important for 
the information of Committees; which record shall be at all 


times open to the inspection of any member of the Board.” This 
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duty I have continued to perform to the best of my ability. The 
mere clerical work indicated, is of comparatively little conse- 
quence. ‘The more important service consists in ascertaining 
the facts respecting the antecedents of the candidates, and in 
forming a correct judgment as to their capacity and qualifica- 
tions, so as to give them the best advice as to the proper course 
for them to pursue with reference to obtaining situations, and so 
as to be able to give the requisite information to such Commit- 
tees as come to this office to inquire for applicants. If appli- 
cants are evidently promising, I usually advise them to perse- 
vere in their efforts to obtain situations. If they appear to be 
the reverse of promising, while sometimes suggesting that it may 
prove a waste of time to seek an appointment, I nevertheless do 
not refuse to enter their names upon the record. When I am 
not clear as to the probable success of an applicant, I state the 
facts in regard to the mode of proceeding to obtain a situation, and 
leave it to her own judgment to decide on the course to pursue. 
In the performance of this duty I keep steadily in view one ob- 
ject, and only one, and that is to aid, so far as I may be able, 
in securing the appointment of the most capable teachers. In 
looking over my record, it is gratifying to find how many of the 
names of the ablest teachers now in our schools have placed 
against them the significant words ‘‘ appears well.” This rec- 
ord is used much more by some Committees than by others. I 
make it a point never to obtrude any candidate upon any Com- 
mittee, but only to assist, when desired, in finding the best to 
be had. 

By comparing the table on page 124 with a similar one, 


presented in a report two years ago, it will be seen that some 
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progress has been made in respect to the classification of the Pri- 
mary Schools. Our aim should be to have but one class or grade in 
aroom. About half the schools are now classified in this manner. 
Of the other half, ninety-one schools have two classes in a room ; 
twenty-four have three; four have four; and six have six. It 
is believed that the arrangement where there are two classes in 
a room is not as good as that where there is but one, and it is 
hoped that, as far as practicable, Committees will bring the 
classification up to the standard, by placing one class in a room. 
I would make an exception, however, in the case of Intermedi- 
ate Schools, or Schools for Special Marcon: There are, I 
think, good reasons for permitting this description of schools to 
remain unclassified, and also for permitting pupils to be sent from 
them to the Grammar Schools, whenever they are qualified. 
And here I wish to say a word in respect to the management 
of schools in which the pupils are graded according to the pro- 
posed standard. In schools of this description the pupils in a 
room constitute one class, — that is, they are all nearly equal 
as to proficiency in the prescribed branches of instruction. 
This being the case, some teachers erroneously suppose that 
such a class is to be taught simultaneously, — that all the 
pupils in the room are to read together, spell together, &c. No 
doubt there is economy in giving some general lessons to the 
class as a whole; but it seems best, evidently, that such class 
should be taught in two sections, — one being engaged in study- 
ing or in working upon the slates, while the other is receiving 
instruction. ‘The exercises should alternate rapidly from one 
section to the other, the tasks and lessons always being short. 
And when a change in work takes place, there should also be a 


change in position. 
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The following table shows the extent to which classification 


has been carried in each district : — 


SCHOOLS HAVING 


DISTRICTS. a ae £ od a : 
ai o 23 HO : o | 2 
Adams...... ae ry vetlel satay 2 2 m : 1 9 
Bigelow...... Bay Shy ape gd 10 3 “ ‘ 5 1 14 
POWOUCH US ee eis wie 6 i 1 °° ae 3 10 
Bowdoin..... 5 eles ep mnplanetags 2 8 1 11 
BOYISON Ms see sv iy owrey eles MD + : . : 14 
Brimmer....... paths aber elves 1 12 3 16 
Chapman %.¢5°26.241. taunt 6 7 3 1 : 17 
MO Widhtowes ps ttc s toed okey 6 os 6 
UObregars ecb shea ot nny mee 8 5 4 : 1% 
Everett ...... pp es aes we 8 2 . 10 
Franklin. +.+sees-+seeese| 18 3 17 
TLanCOCKs ses san ee ek eet 1 9 8 1 1 19 
Ts WEENCE ae p's wie o's eee ees 16 1 Ar ¥ oe +: 17 
TANCO Ny =o ces bine < s6 ots ses 8 cs i sv o- 1 9 
Vinal, bene e teas te oe 6 1 2 : 9 
Mayhew..... wen se Pep awe . 7 $ 3 . 10 
Phillips....... SAS Fr ‘s 8 . 1 9 
OUINCY,s - «5% Pp ORE ch 17 ‘ ‘ 17 
WY CLS. dr basdl desk © egunee 10 1 I 12 
Winthrop..... OS ae 7 7 : 14 


ee | ee 


Totnish: < lla 91 24 4 0 ll 257 
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The following table shows the number of Primary pupils in 
each district promoted to the Grammar Schools, March, 1865, 
and the average number to each school in the respective dis- 


tricts : — 


ei Hip gy BI) BENDIS 

pa eee lhe ee Ree 

2) ¢g| 4 Bo dh giod) B 

DISTRICTS. oe 3 S DISTRICTS, bm ° re 

>) = 2 r= ‘ 2 
Adams....- ee 9 62 | 6.8 || Franklin...... 17. | 157 9.2 
Bigelow......- 14 | 101 | 7.2 || Haneock......| 19 | 114 6.0 
Bowditch ..... 10 78 | 7.8 || Lawrence..... 17 | 146 901 
Bowdoin...... 11 43.| 3.9 || Lincoln:...... 9. | 112 |] 12.4 
Boylston......| 14 55 | 3.9 || Lyman ....... 9 55 6.1 
Brimmer......| 16 | 138 | 8.6 || Mayhew...... 10 83 8.3 
Chapman ..... 17 72 | 4.2 || Phillips....... 9 49 5.4 
Dwight.......| 6 44) 7.3 || Quincy ......5) 17} 124 7.3 
Bemetieesb. cee AT NALD 770 MrwWell#iss i. -{ 12 | 115 9.5 
Everett ....... 10 79 | 7.9 || Winthrop..... 14 | 105 Tb 


It appears from the above table that the whole number pro- 
moted from the Primary to the Grammar Schools in March, 
was 1,852, against 1,730 in July, 1863, —a gain of 122; and 
that the average number to a school was 7.2, against 6.8. 
This gratifying improvement is probably the result of the special 
attention which has been given to the matter of promotion from 
the lower classes to the higher in the Primary Schools. An 
inspection of the tables, however, shows in what districts there 


is still need of improvement. ‘The standard is nine to a school. 
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Only four districts have come up to the standard. To accom- 
plish this, three things are necessary. 1. To grade the schools 
perfectly, giving one class to a school; 2. To keep the schools 
up to the maximum number, namely, fifty-six; and 3. To 
keep the upper classes full by promoting pupils regularly, and 
not allowing them to be kept back without good cause. When 
I say that the schools should be kept at the maximum number, 
of course I do not mean that this can be done in all cases, but 
that this should be the aim, — that some schools should be dis- 
continued in those districts where the average number falls con- 
siderably below the complement and remains so, and that new 
schools should not be established where it is possible to accom- 
modate the pupils in schools already in operation. In 1860 the 
average number of pupils belonging to the Primary Schools 
was 13,077, and there were two hundred and twenty-three 
teachers, giving an average of fifty-six pupils to a teacher. 
During the last year the average number of pupils has been 
considerably less, while the number of teachers has increased 
to such an extent that, as shown in the last Report, the average 
number of pupils to a teacher was reduced to fifty. This, it is 
true, is not an unreasonably small number; still it seems to be 
necessary now to check this tendency to multiply schools, thus 
reducing the size of the schools. As new schools are opened 
in those sections of the city where the population is increasing, 
others should be discontinued, where the population has de- 
creased. , 

The following table shows the average number of pupils in the 
Primary schools in each district, in February, with the number 


of teachers, and the number of teachers to which each was enti- 
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tled by the Regulations. From this table it appears that, 
. whereas the whole number of teachers was two hundred and fifty- 
siz, the number to which the schools were entitled was only two 


hundred and twenty-five. 


DISTRICTS. = g es DISTRICTS, ty Fe 

Pag te” ae 
Adams..+.<.+. 439 9 7:7 \) Franklin. . 2.9. 843 YG 1570 
Bigelow....... 780 | 14 | 18.9 || Hancock...... 929 19, |-16.5 
Bowditch..... -| 446 | 10 7.9 || Lawrence..-.- 889 | 16 | 15.8 
Bowdoin...... 501} 11 8.9 || Lincoln....... 496 g 8.8 
Boylston...... 705 14 12.5 || Lyman........ 523 9 9. 3 
Brimmer...... 851 16 | 15.1 || Mayhew ...... 487 10 8.6 
Chapman...... COD TH, HAt4al Hp Phillipscratenn 407 9 7.2 
Dwight....... 298 6 5.68 (| Quincy! sos. x2 FLOSS LIT TD 
PRvGtes se'.3123). |. 118038 Ks 14.13 A} Wells /s)...')2%/3 ..° 620 12 | 11.0 
Everett ..... ee| 515 10 9.1 || Winthrop..... 598 14 | 10.6 


At the date of my last Report, the Training Department of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School had not been organized, al- 
though the vote of the Board providing for its establishment 
had been passed. Full details respecting its organization have | 
since heen presented to the Board in the excellent quarterly re- 
ports of the Chairman of the Committee on the Girls’ High and 
Normal School. With the views on this subject, contained in 
those reports, I most cordially concur. The first semi-annual 


term of this important institution closed on the third of March, 
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with public exercises, embracing various interesting illustrations 


of the course of training in the theory and practice of elemen- - 


tary instruction which had been pursued. ‘The occasion was 
one of peculiar interest, not only on account of the novel and 


instructive character of the performances of the graduates, but 


also as marking an important step of progress in the develop- — 


ment of our system of public instruction. The graduating 


class consisted of twenty-seven accomplished young ladies, each © 


of whom received a certificate from the Committee of the School, 
stating that she had satisfactorily completed the prescribed 
course of preparation for teaching and governing Primary 
Schools. The ladies composing this first class of trained teach- 
ers had been members of the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
nearly all having completed the regular course of study, and 
some having passed a year in the advanced class, previous to 


entering this department. They came to the Training School, 


therefore, with the most desirable preparation, bringing well- 


disciplined minds, excellent habits of application, and a strong 
desire to fit themselves for high success in teaching. ‘They 
were, indeed, fair representatives of the best education which 
our Public Schools have as yet afforded to female pupils. 
They entered upon the course of training which had been pre- 
pared for them with very commendable zeal, and continued to 


the end of the term, faithfully and earnestly devoted to the ob- 


jects for which they were admitted to the privileges of the 


School ; and the accomplished teachers who have had the imme- 
diate charge of their instruction, Miss Jane H. Stickney and her 
assistant, Miss Sarah D. Duganne, have performed their duties 


in the most satisfactory manner, and proved themselves emi- 
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nently qualified for the important trust committed to their 
hands. 

The ladies of this first graduating class of our Training 
School for- Primary Teachers, have studied diligently some of 
the best writings on the subject of elementary education, and 
they have enjoyed the advantage of daily practice under the 
guidance and direction of their instructors, in teaching classes 
of different grades in the Model Schools. They have been 
largely exercised in drawing up sketches of lessons, in discussing 
the principles and methods of discipline and instruction, and in 
analyzing and criticizing the teaching exercises of each other. 
They have been taught to consider at every step what are the 
proper ends to be aimed at in the processes of instruction, and 
the best means of attaining those ends. They. have been in- 
structed in the methods of teaching all that is required in the 
programme of studies prescribed for our Primary Schools, 
special prominence having been given to the training necessary 
for success in that species of oral teaching which is called lessons 
on objects, or olject teaching. And thus one class of well-edu- 
cated ladies has been carried successfully through a purely nor- 
mal course of training ; a course which, although short, has been 
wholly devoted to the science and art of elementary teaching. 

It now remains to be seen what will be the success of these 
trained teachers in the schoolrooms. It is too much to expect 
that all will prove highly successful at the very beginning of 
their career, but I fully believe that the first year’s service of 
such as may receive appointments will be worth to the city a 
hundred per cent. more than it would have been without this 


special preparation. It is to be hoped that the District Com- 


16 
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mittees will take all reasonable pains to give them a fair trial, 
especially in the Primary Schools, for which their training was 
particularly designed. 

The year 1864 is likely, I think, to become somewhat 
memorable in the annals of our education, as the year in 
which the Board adopted the important measure which was 
recessary to render effective the provisions previously made 
with a view to physical culture. This measure consisted in 
the appointment of a Standing Committee, with authority to 
employ a special teacher in this department of education. The. 
gentleman who after the most careful deliberation has been se- 
lected for this position, Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, is in all respects 
most fit for it. Itis not too much to say that no other gen- 
tleman whatever could be found who possesses, in a higher 
degree, precisely the qualifications needed for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which the committee have in view. He is 
not only thoroughly acquainted with the best systems of Free 
Gymnastics, but he is also a master of vocal science, and 
has no superior: as a teacher of that comprehensive system of 
training the voice, and of developing its organs, which is 
now known by the name of Vocal Gymnastics. These two 
branches of culture, which he justly regards as complements to 
each other, have been pursued by him for many years with 
extraordinary perseverance and zeal, both in this country and 
in Europe. There is nothing empirical in his teaching; itis 
based on science; and his skill and efficiency as a practical 
teacher are of the highest order. 

I believe that no one who has witnessed the results of his 


instruction in the first class of the Bowditch School has any 
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doubt remaining either in respect to its practicability or its im- 
portance. But the means at the disposal of the Committee 
were sufficient to command his services for only a part of the 
time. It is hoped that the.complete success of this experiment 
will induce the Board to make more ample provision for this pur- 
pose, so that all the pupils in the public schools may directly or 
indirectly enjoy the advantages of his system of training. If he 
could devote all his time to the service of the city, he might be 
able to give a course of lessons in each year to all the teachers 
of .the several districts, and to the first class in each Grammar 
and High School, and, besides, to inspect, to some extent, 
the instruction of the teachers in carrying out his system. If 
this plan could be fully developed, I am confident that it would 
prove to be a great blessing to the whole population of the 
city, — an actual step of progress in our education. 

I have the great satisfaction of noting yet another important 
element of improvement which has been introduced within the 
period covered by this Report. I refer to the introduction into’ 
our Primary Schools of systematic instruction in vocal music. 
The desirableness of such an addition to the course of training 
prescribed for our Primary Schools, in order to give it the re- 
quisite completeness, has long been conceded. But no adequate 
provision was made for the attainment of the object desired. It 
was not sufficient to enjoin it upon the teachers to instruct their 
pupils in this branch, as they were appointed without any regard 
to their musical attainments. They needed a skilful organiz- 
ing head, who should lay out the course to be pursued at each 
step, and illustrate the right method in all its details. ‘Sucha 


head the Committee on Music have had the good fortune to 
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secure in Mr. L. W. Mason, who had achieved great success in 
a similar position in the city of Cincinnati. If there ever was 
a man fitted by nature and education for a particular function, 
Mr. Mason is fitted for this, and with proper co-operation and 
support, he will produce results equally surprising and satisfac- 
tory. His handling of young children in his teaching is a model 
for every teacher to imitate. His system and mode of proceed- 
ing are in perfect harmony with Professor Monroe’s, and thus 
they assist and supplement each other. It will take three or 
four years to develop in all our schools the results at which he 
aims. ‘The rapidity of his progress, however, will depend, to 
a very great extent, upon the heartiness and zeal with which 
the teachers enter into his plans. The beginning which has 
‘been made promises well. 

It is not expected, of course, that one teacher, however 
capable, will be able to do all the teaching required in this 
department. The plan of the Committee does not contemplate 
the achievement of any such impossibility. What they propose 
1s — | | 

1. That this special instructor shall give thorough training to 
a few schools in different sections of the city, to serve as model 
or normal schools in this department. 

2. That he shall teach all the teachers how to instruct their 
pupils in vocal music on his system. 

3. That he shall visit all the schools, to give advice and 
assistance when needed, and to illustrate his method by the 
occasional teaching of classes. 

Enough has already been done to prove the practicability of 


this plan, and I have entire confidence in its ultimate success. 
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Tt has been a leading object with me, in obedience to the, 
instructions contained in your Rules, to endeavor, by all the 


means in my power, to promote the best methods of instruction 


_ and discipline, in all the grades of our schools. In all my vis- 


its of inspection, in the management of our meetings of teach- 
ers, and in personal interviews with individual teachers, this 
end is kept steadily in view. I do what I can to commend and 
encourage teachers who seem to me to be pursuing right 
methods, and especially those who appear to be animated by 
the right spirit ; for, where the right disposition is found, every- 
thing else that is desirable is likely to be found, in due time. 
If I find practices which strike me as injudicious and undesir- 
able, I sometimes state my objections on the spot, and sometimes 
reserve them, to be presented in a more indirect and general 
way, in a report, or at a teachers’ meeting. ‘This duty is as 
delicate as it is important. But it is due to the teachers to say, 
that I have been greatly relieved from the painful embarrass- 
ment I should have otherwise experienced, by the kindly man- 
ner in which they have not only received, but invited, criticisms 
on their modes of teaching and management. I think, how- 
ever, that I should not be far from the truth, if I should say 
that those who most need advice are apt to be the least con- 
scious of it. Still, I like to see a pretty good degree of 
confidence in a teacher; but there is nothing to hope of one 
who has become opinionated, —who has lost the disposition, 
and the power, even, to weigh and consider, candidly and 
honestly, facts and reasons which tend to conflict with his own 
views. 


These observations are thrown out as a sort of a preface to 
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a few suggestions, concerning certain methods of teaching, to 
which I would draw attention, but which I have not room here 
to discuss at length. 

I begin with Arithmetic. I regret to say that I find some of 
the teachers in the Primary Schools pursuing a course in regard 
to this branch which is, in my judgment, extremely objection- 
able. It consists in teaching exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
_ the abstract tables of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, and ignoring practical questions and exercises on con- 
crete numbers, which should form the basis of arithmetical in- 
struction.. Instead of teaching the excellent little book which 
has been provided, as it was designed to be taught, and as it 
should be taught, in some schools it is almost wholly neglected, 
with the exception of two or three pages of tables at the end, 
which were intended for occasional use in reviewing. This 
course of proceeding involves an enormous waste of time and 
strength. ‘The pupil is kept repeating sounds which mean 
nothing to him. He makes no progress whatever in real, useful 
knowledge of the nature and relations of numbers, or of the 
operations which belong to them. By dint of hard drilling, 
pupils who have good memories may, in this way, be brought 
to repeat the tables with fluency. ‘This would be an acquisition 
of real value, if reached in the right way, but, learned by rote, 
and not preceded by the gradual .development of numerical 
ideas, through operations on small concrete numbers, I cannot 
but regard it as something worse than useless. 

I doubt if any Primary teacher really believes that this is the 
proper Pais of proceeding. But, when I have called attention 


to its manifest absurdity, they have pleaded the necessity of it, 
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to meet the demands of the examination by the masters for ad- — 
mission to the Grammar Schools. ‘They say that the pupils are 
examined only on the tables, and these are required to be recited 
with extreme promptness; and hence they fear that, if any of 
their time is devoted to other parts of the book, their pupils 
will only appear to the greater disadvantage for it. I do not 
admit that this is a correct view to take of this matter; but 
that it is honestly entertained I do not doubt. But, such being 
the state of the case, the remedy of this evil is obvious, and it 
may be very easily applied. The masters have only to vary 
their mode of examination, and the teaching will at once be 
modified to meet their requirements. This I say on the suppo- 
sition that the Committees who visit and examine the schools 
shall require the book to be taught properly, and not be content 
with a mere rote repetition of the tables at the end of it. By 


reference to the programme of studies for the Primary Schools, 


it will be seen that practical questions are required at each step, 


and that the development of numerical ideas, by the use of real 
objects, including the numeral frame, is especially enjoined. It 
is supposed that the programme adopted by the Board is in- 
tended, not only as a guide to the teachers in determining what, 
and how much, to teach, but also as a chart for the use of 
Committees in conducting their examinations. It is the duty 
of the Primary teacher to prepare her pupils fairly on what the 
Regulations require. This is all any master is authorized to 
require. The requirement in arithmetic for admission to the 
Grammar School is as follows : — | 

** To perform, mentally, such simple questions in addition, 


subtraction, and division, as are found in Eaton’s Primary 
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Arithmetic ; to answer readily to any proposed combination of 
the multiplication table in which neither factor exceeds ten ; and 
to read and write Arabic numbers containing three figures, and 
the Roman numerals as far as the sign of one hundred.” 

This is the requirement, and the whole of the requirement, 
in this branch, and no person whatever is authorized to demand 
anything more as a qualification for admission to the Grammar 
School. The wording of the regulation makes it perfectly 
plain, that candidates are to be examined only on the ‘* ques- 
tions ” in addition, subtraction, and division, and not the tables 
embracing these operations; and in the multiplication table, 
only as far as ten times ten. So long as the requirement stands 
thus, Primary teachers should not be expected to bring their 
pupils up to perfection on all the tables in the last part of the 
book, — tables which have been added to the book since the 
regulation which I have cited was made, and since the pro- 
gramme was adopted. 

In the Grammar Schools, arithmetic is taught as well, per- 
haps, as any other branch, and yet there are some teachers who 
handle it ina much more rational manner than others, and conse- 
quently they produce better results with less labor. The chief 
faults which I have observed seem to me to originate in the aim 
of teachers to secure what some would call a brilliant recitation, 
— the degree of excellence being measured by the rapidity with 
which pupils go through with the processes and give the results. 
This course involves an enormous amount of drilling on what is 
wholly unnecessary to a substantial and practical knowledge of 
the subject. I have seen a class of fifty pupils drilled for nearly 


half an hour on four or five simple questions in mental arithme- 
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_ tic, which they knew well enough when they began the recita- 
tion, —if such a proceeding can be called a recitation. A 
more wearisome or fruitless expenditure of time could not well be 
imagined. Fortunately, this kind of drill is not universal, or, as 
I am happy to believe, general. I lately went through a school 
where, in conducting the exercises in mental arithmetic, there 
was nothing of mere memory work or of parrot repetition ; no cir- 
cumlocutory,meaningless,rigmarole formulas. There was prompt- 
ness enough, without that haste which makes pupils speak before it 
is possible to think to any purpose. The object in view was to 
get from the pupils an intelligent solution of the problem. The 
teachers did not seem to think it essential that the pupils should 
repeat the solution of the questions till they could remember 
perfectly how each particular question was to be performed. 
The aim was to cultivate the perception of the relations of num- 
bers, and. to exercise the judgment in determining what to do 
in order to reach the required result. Here was real teaching, 
and real progress. The children were not kept marking time ; 
they moved forward. They enjoyed their work, because their 
minds were exercised in a rational manner, and for the right 
ends. 

In teaching written arithmetic there is a strong tendency to 
spend too much time on the mechanical processes, on what are 
called ‘* explanations.” Too much stress is placed upon the 
mere fact of obtaining the right answers to a large number of 
questions, accompanied with that description of ‘‘ explanations,” 
which consists in telling what numbers were added, subtracted, 
multiplied, or divided, and what numbers were produced by 


each operation, Those teachers do much better who dwell 
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mainly on the principles, using a moderate number of examples - 
for the proper illustration of the principles, and their practical 
application. If, instead of the explanations to which I have re- 
ferred, the reasons of the steps in the solution of a question were 
given, it would be an improvement much to be desired. Even 
the reasons on one particular question, or class of questions, 
should not be so often repeated as to enable the pupils, who do 
not understand them, to learn them by rote. Habits of accuracy 
are to be taught, no doubt, but the lower object nitist not be sacri- 
ficed to the higher. The great object in teaching arithmetic is to 
communicate a knowledge of the nature and use of numbers and 
numerical operations, and also to train and cultivate the reason- 
ing powers so as to enable the pupil to wnderstand the conditions 
of any given problem, and to determine what operations are nec- — 
essary for its solution. Mechanical facility in ciphering comes 
with practice in business. The essential thing is, that the pu- | 
pil should be taught or led to reason for himself; to trace the 
connection between the conditions of a question and the steps 
to be taken to solve it; to state why he proceeds in one way 
and not in another; and to indicate the real character of the re- 
sult obtained at each stage in the process. I could name 
teachers who, in the daily management of their classes, afford 
admirable illustrations of my ideal of teaching this branch. 
Those teachers care little whether the pupils have keys or not, 
or whether the answers are put down in the text-book or not, 
for the hearing of answers recited is quite subordinate to the 
teaching of the subject. Where arithmetic is taught as it should 
be, pupils will have little occasion to copy or steal answers to © 


be repeated in recitation. In the school for girls, there has 
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been altogether too much drill in arithmetic, with a view to se- 
eure a high percentage at the examination for admission to the 
Girls’ High and Normal School. This must necessarily con- 
tinue to be done as long as the reputation of masters is gradu- 
ated, to so great an extent as at present, by this standard. 

I wish to speak with decided commendation of the improve- 
ment in teaching reading which I find in the Primary Schools, 
— an improvement which makes a visit to some of those schools 
far more agreeable than it has been in former years. The 
teachers seem to have very generally made up their minds not 
to tolerate in their schoolrooms a harsh, drawling, unmodulated, 


indistinct utterance of words in reading. As soon as the pupils 


have acquired some facility in calling words at sight, a process 
which is delightfully abridged, in some schools, by a judicious 
and skilful application of both the look-and-say and the phonic 
methods, they are uniformly required to read as they talk. If 
they fail in the first attempts, the teacher ‘‘ pictures out” the 


meaning of the passage in a lively way,. till she is satisfied that 
they understand what the passage means, and then gives an il- 
lustration of the way in which it should: be read, without puz- 
zling the little tyros with unintelligible technicalities. She says, 
‘< Listen, hear me read it.” Then, having read the sentence 
with the appropriate tones and expression, she says, ** Now try 
to read itas I did.” Volunteers are encouraged to try ; honest 
efforts are commended, even if not very successful; and the 
best performances are held up for imitation. 

To draw the attention of pupils to the sense of what is read, 
they are questioned on the meaning of the reading text, — dic- 


tionary definitions, of course, not being required. If a word is 


bP 
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imperfectly enunciated, it is analyzed or spelled by sounds. We 
do not now very often hear the rule repeated, ‘‘ Keep your voice 
up at a comma, and let it fall at a period.” We hear what-is 
much better. The teacher says, ‘* You let your voice fall there ; 
that was not right, because it did not express the meaning. I 
will read it with the upward inflection, or turn of the voice, 

and then with the downward. You see that. the voice must.be 
| kept up. You may try it now.” Children who are taught 
very well will be likely ‘to read through their reading-books in 
advance of the regular lessons, as an amusement, especially 
when the books are so attractive as those in the hands of our 


children. They should be encouraged to do this by commenda- 


tion and rewards. Itisa great thing to lead children to self- — 


education. 

In teaching Geography, there has been improvement in 
some particulars, especially in the use of globes and outline 
maps, and in drawing maps from memory, and I am inclined to 
think that this branch is well or ill taught just about in propor- 
tion as these three things are attended to or not. In some 
schools there is by far too much time occupied in committing 
the text of the book, which is sure to be forgotten, because 
but very little of it will ever come into play in practical life. - 


Penmanship is, on the whole, very good. A good founda- 


tion is now laid inthe Primary Schools. In some of the Gram- 


mar Schools, this useful branch is conducted in the most admi- 


rable manner. There are, however, lower classes to be found 


in several schools where the writing-books are not very credit-— 


able. J have found cases where the pupils had not written more 


than a page a week, and even that was not well done. As 


Li | % 
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soon as pupils are transferred from the Primary to Grammar 
Schools, they should be made to review what they been taught 
in writing, going over with the alphabet in both small and cap- 
ital letters, using the slate and pencil. ‘Then in all the exerci- 

ses which they-are required to write, whether on the slate or on 
paper, they should be required to follow strictly the style and 
form of letters which they have been taught. 

I am glad to observe some evidence of returning moderation 
in teaching Spelling. How much better it is for a boy in the 
first class of a Grammar School to be taught some of the ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy than to be hunting up hard words 
to spell, which he will never have occasion to spell after he 
eaves school. I should never think of examining a pupil in 

spelling except on the words found in the ordinary spelling-book, 
or in the reading book used. Nor is it reasonable to expect a 
hundred per cent. even within these limits. This branch should 
be learned mainly in the lower classes, but little time being given 
to it in the first class. Writing the words from dictation is 
practised with very good results, but in this exercise teachers 
should be very careful not to discourage their pupils by giving 
out the words too fast. 

It seems to me very desirable to give moral education a 
greater prominence in our schools than it has heretofore occu- 
pied. Very little practical encouragement is given to our 
teachers to labor for the moral improvement of their pupils. 
I rarely hear any commendatory remarks in quarterly reports 
for successful efforts in this direction, while praise is very freely 
bestowed on teachers who excel in intellectual training. The 


effect of this policy is inevitable. Teachers will aim to train 
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their pupils in knowledge rather than in virtue. I was recently 
pained to hear an eminent citizen say that he removed his son 
from one of our public schools because the pupils made a prac- 
tice of cheating in their lessons. If a teacher treats his pupgls 


with distrust, and bases his plan of discipline on the assumption 


that all children are natural liars, whatever may be the intel- — 


lectual results of his teaching, the moral results cannot be good. 


The Rugby boys used to say of their famous head master, Dr. 


Arnold, ‘It is a shame to deceive him, for he always trusts 


us.” We have schools which are kept in good order by a 


thorough and strict police system, and we have others in which ~ 


equally good order is preserved without any such system, self- 


government by the pupils being skilfully substituted, the feeling 


of individual responsibility and a sense of propriety of deport- 


ment being always inculcated. I do not mean by this that, 
even in the best governed school, emergencies may not and do 
not arise which require what may be styled the heroic treatment. 
As to the ultimate moral results of the respective plans of dis- 
cipline which I have referred to, there can be no doubt. Formal 
instruction in morals may be desirable, but such instruction, to 
be practically useful, should be supplemented and supported by 
a wise system of discipline, —a system which looks to the 
moral training of pupils as paramount to the intellectual. Per- 
haps the ideal moral condition of a school would be that in 
which the principles of morals are both taught and practised, 


where those principles are both presented in stated lessons and 


are illustrated and inculcated in the daily management and~ 


government of the school. 


Our regulations provide for the annual distribution in each 


— 
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Grammar School, of one of each of the certificates of merit 
for every sixty scholars. There are four different certificates, 
or diplomas as we more commonly call them, varying in design 
and size, to correspond to the four classes or grand divisions of 
this grade of schools, and it follows, therefore, that the whole 
number of diplomas to which a school is entitled, is one for 
every fifteen pupils, the average number of pupils belonging to 
the school during the school year being taken as the basis of 


computation. It is further provided, that in awarding the di- 


plomas, ‘‘ general scholarship, and more especially good con- 


duct, shall be taken into consideration,” and that, for the 
purpose of securing a just assignment, ‘‘the District Committee 
shall critically examine the candidates, and inspect the school 
records of their standing.” 

While not intending at this time to take ground in opposition 
to a proper and judicious use of rewards and prizes, it seems to 
me desirable to call attention to some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of this particular system of diplomas, and to some of the 
incongruities and inconsistencies in its present administration. 
The text of the diploma says that it is ‘* awarded for general 
excellence as a pupil,” to the scholar named in it, and belonging 
to the class designated. But, as a matter of fact, the diplomas 
are not awarded to the best and highest scholars in each of the 
four classes. This is not even attempted to be done. They are 
bestowed upon pupils selected from each subdivision of the 


several classes, which we call simply a ‘* division,” 


meaning by 
this designation the pupils in one room, under the instruction of 
one teacher, so that a pupil in the highest division of a class 


and a pupil in the lowest division of the same class, may receive 
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the same diploma, though the former may rank one or two 
years higher in the course of study than the latter. Thus 
pupils, widely apart in their attainments, carry home testimonials 
purporting to designate the same rank and merit. In awarding 
the first class diploma there is another manifest incongruity. ‘A 
lad receives this diploma at the exhibition, and carries it home 
in triumph to his gratified parents. From the wording of the 
certificate they reasonably conclude that their son is one of the 
first scholars of the first class, and is therefore qualified to orad- 
uate and pass to the High School. But, on inquiry, they find 
that the diploma does not mean what would naturally be sup- 
posed, and that the recipient has not yet reached the first divi- 
sion of the first class, having at least one year, and possibly 
two years, more study to go through before graduation. And 
then, by the operation of the system, positive injustice is done 
to many pupils. In most divisions, promotions take place at_ 
the middle of the school year as well as at the beginning. At 
the promotion in February, whole divisions are not carried up 
‘together, the relative rank of the pupils in each division remain- 
ing unchanged; only the best are culled out to be sent up from 
a lower toa higher grade. Thus a pupil who stands at the 
head of a division, and is sure of a diploma if allowed to. re- 
main without promotion, is carried forward to a higher grade, 
where his relative rank is wholly changed, and his chance of 
securing the coveted diploma, which he had been dreaming of 
for six months, is lost, and lost not from any fault of his, but 
from his very merit itself. Nor is this all. The remoyal of the 
best pupils from a division brings .the second-rate scholars re- 


- maining up to the head, and they thus become the recipients of 
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the diplomas, not on account of their superior merit, but because 
they had not merit enough to be promoted. In such cases, in 
order to be consistent and truthful, the diploma ought to read, 
‘* certificate of very moderate merit, awarded for not being 
qualified for promotion in February, with the best scholars.” 

If we consider the effect of the diplomas upon the pupils, 
even supposing there were no such injustice or incongruity in 
awarding them, as has been indicated, we shall find just grounds 
for objections to them. Jn the first place, it will probably not 
be denied, that their effect in stimulating to good conduct and 
good scholarship is limited to a comparatively small number of 
pupils. Only one pupil in fifteen can possibly obtain this prize, 
four being the maximum number to which a division would be 
entitled. Suppose all the pupils to commence in earnest under 
this spur of emulation, every day the competition will be nar- 
rowed down more and more, and quite early in the race, it will 
be well understood who will win, or, at any rate, it will be 
made pretty certain that it is only a question between a very 
small minority of the class. As soon as this result is reached, 
the large majority are no longer stimulated by the hope of suc- 
cess, and if they continue to put forth their best efforts, it must 
be from some other motives. But the uncertainty which exists 
in regard to the limited number of real candidates keeps up, in 
this narrow circle, a high fever of excitement. Here then is 
competition, and too much of it, and the spirit of emulation 
is aroused to an injurious extent, especially when the contest- 
ants are young girls. So it turns out that the mass of pupils 
who are supposed to need the stimulus of a prize are little 
affected by it in the way desired, while a few of the brightest 


18 
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and most ambitious, who do not need it, are over stimulated, © 


and in some cases, perhaps, thus seriously injured both physi- 
cally and mentally. The injurious effects of this competition are 
evidently, and for obvious reasons, more marked in the girls’ 
school than in the boys’ schools. At various exhibitions, when 
I have seen the little girls come forward to receive the diploma, 
I have felt that their admiring parents had little reason to re- 
joice. I have asked myself these questions : How many of these 
recipients needed this spur of emulation? How many have 
justly deserved this intended honor? How many have fairly 


earned it, and have been permanently benefited by it, morally, 


physically, and intellectually? I greatly fear that the number — 


of the latter description would be found the smallest, and there- 
fore I would respectfully suggest whether the best interests of 
the schools would not be promoted either by modifying the 
system of diplomas so that it may: result in more good and less 
harm, or by abolishing it altogether. 

In conclusion, I beg permission to add, that, while thus 
drawing attention to various points in our system of education 
which require, or are susceptible of, improvement, I feel bound 
to declare and reaffirm emphatically my high appreciation of its 


general excellence, and to commend it with earnestness to the 


continued confidence of the people. Individual cases, of course, 


there must be, which call for expressions of dissatisfaction more 
or less qualified, but, as a whole, I fully believe that our Public 
Schools are unsurpassed. I trust, therefore, that an honest 
and frank avowal of their defects will not be mistaken for dis- 
satisfaction with what has already been accomplished, or be 


regarded as implying distrust of future improvement. Although 


t 
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it is my duty to know and to point out their short-comings and 
imperfections, yet my opinion of their merits is such that I can 
say with truth, in the language of Daniel Webster, ‘‘ If I had 


as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to our 


Public Schools.” | 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Supt. of Public Schools. 


ELEVENTH 


SEMLANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston. 


GENTLEMEN: In conformity with the requirements of your 
Regulations, I respectfully submit the following as my T'wenty- 


Third Report, the Eleventh of the semi-annual series. 


Summary of Statistics for 1864-5. 


Population of the City, 1865 . 2 ; . 192,324 
Number of districts into which the ataies are grouped 

for supervision ; . . : . . . 20 
Number of High Schools . ; . : : ; 3 


One Latin School, for boys 
One English High School, for boys. 
One High and Normal School, for girls. 


Number of Grammar Schools. : : de 20 
For boys, 7; for girls, 7; boys and girls, 6 , 

Number of Primary Schools, for boys and girls . : 257 
Increase for the year . ; - : sratrS 

Whole number of schools . . ; ‘ . ; 280 
Increase for the year : , : 3 

Number of teachers in High School ° . : : 32 
Male teachers, 19; female teachers, 13. 

Number of teachers in Grammar Schools. ‘ ‘ 314 


Male teachers, 46; female teachers, 268. 
Increase for the year . : . ° Pega he 
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Number of teachers in Primary Schools ’ 
Increase for the year : : . and 44 
Whole number of teachers : : 


Male teachers, 66; female teachers, 538, 
Regular teachers, 582; special teachers, 22. 
Aggregate increase for the year : ‘ 19 


Number of persons in the city between five and fifteen 
years of age, May, 1, 1865 : : A 
Increase for the year . : , ° 2,048 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to schools of 
all grades during the last year 


Increase for the year . : : : . 134 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the schools for 
the last year . , ° ° 2 : : . 
Increase for the year . : : . 384 


Average daily absence of pupils in all the seaet for the 
last year ° 


Average per cent of attendance of all the schools . 
Increase for the year ’ . , : go LA: 


Ratio of the average number belonging to the schools to 
the whole number of children between five and fifteen 


years of age . ; ‘ ° : ‘ : : 
Decrease for the VEAL. eit. .065 
Average whole number of pupils ns tnakrie to the High 
Schools . : : . : ° . ; 
Increase for the year . : ° . - (165 
Average attendance at High Schools . . 
Increase for the year . ‘ ; : wioah 

Per cent of attendance at High Schools : 
Increase for the year . . : : L tuke6 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to Grammar 
Schools . , . : ° : ° : : 
Increase for the year . : ° . 392 


Average attendance at Grammar Schools ; 
Increase for the year . : ° ° - 509 


149 
258 


604 


34,902 


27,095 


25,001 


2,093 
93.0. 


776 


740 
712 


96.1 


13,915 


13,110 
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Per cent of attendance at Grammar Schools a 
Increase for the year. . : : ; 21.0% 


Average number of pupils to each regular teacher in 
Grammar Schools . ; : . ; ; ; 


Average attendance to a teacher in Grammar Schools 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to Primary 
Schools . : ° : : ° ; ‘ 
Decrease for the year . : : 2 ee La 


Average attendance in Primary Schools : 
Decrease for the year . i A ; - 146 


Per cent of attendance in the Primary Schools. 
Increase for the year . : 4 : me Pie 


Average number of pupils to a teacher in Primary Schools 
Decrease for the year . . : : - 10.6 


Average attendance to each Primary School . 
Decrease for the year . ‘ , : rae | 


Number of schoolhouses for High Schools. 
Schoolrooms, 22; halls, 3; seats, 960. 


Number of schoolhouses for Grammar schools 
Schoolrooms, 252; halls, 18; seats, 14,490. 


Number of Grammar School branches . 
Divisions in branches . ; ; : met 5° 


Number of schoolhouses for Primary Schools belonging 
to the City, now occupied ‘ ; ‘ 
Schoolrooms : ‘ : ‘ 997 
Number of schoolhouses for Prine Schools not at 
Number cf Primary. Schoolhouses now building ~ 


Number of Primary Schools in hired rooms ‘ 
Number of Primary Schools in Grammar Schoulivetings 
Number of Primary Schools in wardrooms . ‘ 
Number of wardrooms in Primary Schoolhouses . 
Number of wardrooms in Grammar Schoolhouses . ‘ 


Incidental expenses of High and Grammar Schools 
Increase for the year . : » $26,955 03 


93.8 


46.6 


20 


14 


or 
— 


bo 


/ 
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- $117,380 18 
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Incidental expenses of Primary Schools. : - $63,353 
Increase for the year . ‘ - $13,066 41 
Whole amount of incidental expenses . - : - $ 180,734 
Increase for the year . : . $40,021 44 
Salaries of High and Grammar School teachers . . $ 248,603 
Increase for the year . >. - .$28,788 38 
Salaries of Primary School Teachers . ¢ : . $128,827 
Increase for the year . : - $18,943 95 
' Whole amount of salaries . P p . $ 372,430 
Increase for the year . : we 41,091 07 
Amount of current expenses for High and Grammar 
Schools . : ‘ : : : : - $360,983 
Increase for the year . ; - $55,743 41 
Amount of current expenses for Primary Schools . $192,181 
Increase for the year . : - $82,010 36 
Whole amount of current expenses F . $553,164 
Increase for the year . : - $87,753 77 
Expenditures for Grammar Schoolhouses and lots . - $48,926 
. Increase for the year . ‘ ~ . $46,958 51 
Expenditures for Primary Schoolhouses and lots . . $41,683 
Increase for the year . : - $387,780 46 
Whole amount expended for buildings and lots. - $90,609 
Increase for the year . : . $84,738 97 
Total expenditure for school purposes . : - |. § 643,774 
Increase forthe year . - . $172,492 74 
Cost per scholar, taking as a basis for computation the 
average whole number belonging, — 


Cost per scholar for tuition alone : : : $ 13 
Increase for the year . : 4 ; $1 70 

Cost per scholar for incidentals : : : $ 6 
Increase for the year . . : - $1 82 

Whole cost per scholar . . . $ 20 


Increase for the year. , . - $3 52 


Whole amount appropriated by the City Council for 
salaries and ordinary expenses of schools, for the finan- 
cial year beginning May 1, 1865. A : . $576,600 


87 


00 


57 


27 


41 


00 
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Ratio of the amount appropriated for public schools to 

the whole amount to be raised ay taxation for the year 

1865-6 ° 2 : : : 10 
Valuation of the city, May, 1865 : i : . $371,892,775 
Percentage of the valuation of 1865, appropriated for 

public schools ‘ . : : 001 54 
Average per cent of the valtstior! of 1960, fag De } 

by the cities and towns of the State for public schools, 

1863-4 . : : : : : ; ° .001 72 
Amount received from the income of the School Fund 

of the State, for the year 1864-5 ‘ - - $8,082 08 


From the foregoing summary, which comprises the essential 
statistical facts relating to the condition of our system of pub- 
lic instruction, it appears that the whole number of teachers 
employed in all our schools is six hundred and four. The 
increase in the number of teachers, in the course of the year, 
was nineteen, although the increase in the number of pupils 
was only one hundred and thirty-four, a number scarcely suf- 
ficient to justify the appointment of three additional teachers. 
In the Primary Schools the average number of pupils to a 
teacher, during the past year, was 48. 4; and in the Gram- 
mar Schools the number of pupils to a teacher was 46 (the 
head assistants in the masters’ rooms being counted in the 
number of teachers), whereas the standard number of pupils 
to a teacher in both these grades of schools, as prescribed by 
the Regulations, is 56. In view of these facts, it is respect- 
fully suggested that vacancies occasioned by resignation should 
not be filled so long as the number of pupils in the partic- 
ular schools where the vacancies occur, falls much below the 
prescribed standard. Perhaps it would not be wise to at- 


tempt to make every school in the city conform at all times 
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to the exact letter of the law in respect to the number of 
pupils to a teacher, but we may, I think, safely insist upon | 
_as high an average as fifty pupils to a teacher, both in Pyi- 
mary and Grammar Schools. In New York, however, I find 
that the number of pupils to a teacher in the boy’s Grammar 
Schools, scarcely reaches thirty. 

Although there has been during the past year a considerable 
increase in the current expenses of the schools, yet, by a care- 
ful comparison of statistics, it will be found that the increase in 
our expenditures for public instruction has not kept pace with 
the increase of the city expenses, as a whole. The following 
figures show the whole expenditures for schools, including the 
cost of buildings and lots, as compared with the whole amount 


raised by taxes, for two periods, of four years each. 


Financial Total Expenses for ‘Percentage of 
year, Tax. School purposes. School expenses. 
1844-45 $ 660,054 205,278 31+ 
1845-46 765,825 226,019 30— 
1846-47 868,415 298,619 34-- 
1847-48 969,028 348,887 36-- 
1861-62 2,478,435 574,567 23-4 
1862-63 2,889,938 534,086 18+- 
1863-64 3,398.397 471,281 138+ 
1864-65 4,343,952 643,774 14+ 


These figures show that, in the former period of four years, 
the average percentage was thirty-two, while in the latter period 
it was seventeen, or a little more than half as great, and, in 
fact, the amount appropriated for the current expenses of the 
schools for the year 1864-65, was only about ten per cent. of 


the whole city tax. And we are not only paying a less propor- 
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tion of the city taxes for education, than formerly, but we actu- 
ally pay a less percentage on the valuation of taxable property, 


as shown by the following figures : — 


ea Valuation. pate Tax on 
1844-45 $ 118,450,300 $ 1.73 
1845-46 135,948,700 1.66 
1846-47 148,839,600 2.01 
* 1847-48 | 162,360,400 2.14 
Average for the above four years 1.88 
1861-62 275,760,100 2:08 
1862-63 276,217,000 1.93 
1863-64 302,507,200 1.55 
1864-65 332,449,900 1.93 
Average for the above four years 1.87 


Thus it appears from the above tables that there has been a 
slight decrease in the ratio of school expenditures to the amount 
of taxable property. 

The Annual Report of the State Board of Education contains 
a graduated table, in which all the towns and cities in the State 
are numerically arranged, according to the percentage of their 
taxable property appropriated to the ordinary expenses of pub- 
lic schools. Taking the last four years, Boston stands in this 


table as follows : — 


Years. Rank. Percentage. 
1860-61 828 $ .001-00 
1861-62 527 .001-06 
1862-63 315 001-11 
1863-64 324 .001-02 


But although Boston is near the foot of the list in the per- 


centuge of valuation expended for education, the position is 
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reversed in the graduated table, showing the amount appropriated 


to the education of each child between the ages of five and fif- 


teen years. On this basis of comparison, only five or. six 


towns stand above Boston. 

I have presented the foregoing statistics, not to make it ap- 
pear that the city of Boston is less liberal than formerly in 
educational matters, but rather to show that we are not running 
into extravagance in our expenditures for schools: to show 
that although the aggregate of the expenses for this object is 
large and is yearly increasing, it is still confined within reason- 
able limits. The liberal provision which has been made in this 
city for public education has kept the schools up to so high a 
standard, both as regards accommodations and the quality and 
quantity of instruction imparted, that they afford the best 
available schooling for the children of the great bulk of the 
well-to-do tax-payers. It is thus that our liberal policy has 
proved itself the most economical. It has enabled us to provide 
tuition for twenty dollars per pupil, as good, perhaps, as is 
afforded in private schools at two hundred dollars, or ten times 
the rate. It has enabled us to make greater progress than any 
other large city has made towards the true ideal of a system of 
public education, which requires that the schools shall be free to 


all, good enough for all, and attended by the children of all. 


In the programme of studies for the Primary Schools, provi- 


sion is made for ‘* oral lessons” in all the classes. The require- 


‘ment respecting this description of instruction is as follows : — 


‘«Sixth Class— Oral lessons on size, form, and color, illustrated by 
objects in the schoolroom; also upon common plants and animals, illus- 
trated by the objects themselves or by pictures. 
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‘‘ Fifth Class— Oral lessons on form, size, and color, and on plants 
and animals; illustrated as above. 
‘“‘ Fourth Class— Oral lessons on objects as above, with their parts, 


qualities, and uses. 
«Third Class — Oral lessons as above, and upon common objects, and 


the senses. 
«« Second Class — Oral lessons on objects, trades, and the most com- 


mon phenomena of nature. 

«First Class — Oral lessons on objects, trades, and occupations, with 
exercise of observations by noting the properties and qualities of 
objects, comparing and classifying them, considering their uses, the 
countries from which they come, and their modes of production, prepar- 
ation, and fabrication.” . 


It will be observed that the ** oral lessons” thus provided for 
constitute a progressive course of Object Teaching, or lessons 
on objects, beginning with the exercise of the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties, and rising, finally, to the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty, or sense of relation, as it has been called, in view of 
the nature of its earliest operations. No text-book has been 
prescribed for this branch of instruction, either for the use of 
teachers or pupils, and no specific amount of time is assigned to 
it, all the details of its management being left to the discretion 
of the teachers. 

Oral instruction is by no means a recent invention; wise 
teachers have always used it to a greater or less extent. For 
some years past it has been gradually becoming more prominent 
in our Primary Schools. It is, however, only about three years 
since oral lessons on objects were recognized as an essential part 
of the instruction to be given in these schools, by the adoption - 
of the programme from which the above abstract is taken. This 


is the period required for completing the Primary School course 
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of training, and, therefore, the pupils now graduating ought to 
have enjoyed the benefits of the Object Teaching, provided for’ 
all the different classes. But the requirement in respect to this 
branch has not, as yet, been fully complied with. Perhaps the 
' most that can be said in general is, that a beginning has been 
made in teaching the required oral lessons on objects. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the agencies now in opera- 
tion will greatly accelerate the progress in this direction. Of 
the agencies to which I refer, our excellent. Training School is 
by far the most important. Here our Primary Teachers may, 
at any time, see exercises in Object Teaching, conducted by 
teachers who understand thoroughly both its theory and prac- 
tice. I do not mean by this that all teachers are expected to 
copy the object lessons given in this institution ; but I will ven- 
ture to affirm that no conscientious and intelligent teacher can 
witness the oral lessons on objects, as there given, without ap- 
proving the general spirit of the method, and desiring to imitate 
it in her schools Thus, as a model Object Teaching school, 
always open for inspection, it is calculated to exert a powerful 
influence in favor of the general introduction of the system. And 
it will exert a still greater influence in the same direction 
through its trained graduates, who, I trust, will be appointed to 
fill many of the vacancies which are constantly occurring in our 
Primary Schools. Some have already been appointed. ‘The 
first step has been taken, and the improvement which has been 
inaugurated will, I doubt not, be carried forward, gradually, 
but surely, until, at length, every school will be taught by a 
teacher who has been trained in the theory and practice of 


teaching not only oral lessons, but every branch of elementary 
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education. But it will take time to bring about this desirable 
‘change. With my present views I should not recommend that a 
very considerable portion of the school time should be devoted 
to Object Teaching in its narrow sense, that is, as including 
special set lessons on objects. One short daily exercise in it 
might be sufficient. Ifa teacher feels that she has not time to 
spare for so much as one lesson of five or ten minutes each 
day, then let her arrange for three lessons a week, or two, or 
at least one. 

Object Teaching, in its broad and true meaning, is not lim- 
ited to oral lessons on objects. It is only another name for the 
right method of teaching every branch of elementary education. 
It is the natural method, aiming always to teach things and 
ideas in connection with words, which are but arbitrary signs of 
things and ideas. It aims to teach everything in the way best 
calculated to lead the pupil to self-education and self-develop- 
ment. If asked to name the most essential element in Object 
Teaching, in its wide signification, I should say it is its ten- 
dency to excite the curiosity, or desire of knowledge. Perhaps it 
would not be extravagant to say, that any method is good or bad 
just in proportion as it tends to stimulate or repress this princi- 
ple of action. ‘* To acquire knowledge, or to discover truth,” 
says Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ is the proper object of curiosity ; —a 
principle of action which is coeval with the first operations of 
the intellect, and which, in most minds, continues through life 
to have a powerful influence, in one way or another, on the 
character and the conduct. It is this principle which puts the © 
intellectual faculties in motion, and gives them that exercise 


which is necessary for their development and improvement. 
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. .« . I wish to impress on all those who have any connec- 
tion with the education of youth, the great importance of stimulat- 
ing the curiosity, and of directing it to proper objects, as the 
most effectual of all means for securing the improvement of the 
mind; I may add, as one of the most effectual provisions that 
can be made for the happiness of the individual, in consequence 
of the resources it furnishes when we are left to depend on our- 
selves for enjoyment; and, in consequence, also, of the pro- 
gressive vigor with which it operates to the very close of life, in| 
proportion to the enlargement of our experience, and the extent 
of our information.” | 
It will be observed that the curiosity on which so great a 
stress is laid, is that curiosity alone which has truth for its ob- 
ject. It is not the curiosity to know what is said, but the curi- 
osity to know what is ¢rwe. In all the instruction imparted, and 
in all the studies pursued, in our schools, it should be the con- 
stant aim of the teacher to awaken, stimulate, and strengthen 
this curiosity, and to turn it to useful pursuits. And here I 
would remark, that it is a circumstance of the very highest im- 
portance in education, that the curiosity should be directed to the 
acquisition of knowledge, with a view to moral improvement 
and the promotion of the happiness of society. 

The history of selt-educated men is but the history of the 
operation of this principle. The life of Dr. Franklin, the most 
illustrious of all the graduates of our schools, is full of instruc- 
tion on this point. He left school at the age of ten years, with 
a very small stock of school learning. In the eyes of a mere 

-<«chaberdasher of nouns and verbs,” or of one of Carlisle’s ‘‘ ge- 


rund-grinders,” his education would have appeared very defi- 
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cient. But somehow, ‘either by his teachers at school, one of 
whom, he said, employed the ‘most encouraging methods,” or 
by his parents at home, his curiosity, which was, doubtless, na- 
turally strong, had been awakened. And it was the vigorous 
and persevering operation of this desire for knowledge which 
impelled him to that self-education which made him great. 
Says Miss Edgeworth, ‘* The first thing that strikes us, in look- 
ing over Dr. Franklin’s works, is the variety of his observations 
upon different subjects. Wherever he happened to be, in a 
boat, in a mine, ina printer’s shop, in a crowded city, or in the 
country, in Europe or America, he displayed the same activity 
of observation. When anything, however trifling, struck him, 
which he could not account for, he never rested till he had 


traced the effect to its cause.” 


It cannot be doubted that it should be the chief end and aim 
of early education to develop activity of observation; and the 
normal method of accomplishing this object is to exercise the 
observing faculties in such a manner as to stimulate the curi- 
osity, which is the very essence of Object Teaching, as I under- 
stand it. The whole system is intended to lead to SELF-EDUCATION. 
In accordance with this idea, if a child is taught to read a word, 
the aim should be to teach it in such a way as to tend ¢o enable 
the child to read the next word without help, and to make him 


desire to do so. 


Herbert Spencer, the greatest living writer on education, in 
Great Britain, is the author of the following admirable sketch 
of the theory and practice of Object Teaching in the ante-school 
period of childhood : — 
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“Tt needs but a glance at the daily life of the infant to see that all 
knowledge of things which is gained before the acquirement of speech 
is self-gained ; that the qualities of hardness and weight associated with 
certain visual appearances, the possession of particular forms and colors 
by particular persons, the production of special sounds by animals of 
special aspects, are phenomena which it observes for itself. In man- 
hood, too, when there are no longer teachers at hand, the observations 
and inferences required for daily guidance must be made unhelped ; 
and success in life depends upon the accuracy and completeness with 
which they are made. Is it probable, then, that while the process dis- 
played in the evolution of humanity at large, is repeated alike by the 
infant and the man, a reverse process must be followed during the period 
between infancy and manhood, and that, too, even in so simple a thing 
as learning the properties of objects? Is it not obvious, on the con- 
“trary, that one method must be pursued throughout? And is not — 
nature perpetually thrusting this method upon us, if we have but the 
wit to see it, and the humility to adopt it? What can be more mani- 
fest than the desire of children for intellectual sympathy? Mark how 
the infant sitting on your knee thrusts into your face the toy it holds, 
that you may look at it. See when it makes a creek with its wet finger 
on the table, how it turns and looks at you; does it again, and again 
looks at you; thus saying, as clearly asit can, —‘ Hear this new sound.’ 
Notice how the elder children come into the room exclaiming—‘ Mamma, 
see what a curious thing,’ ‘Mamma, look at this,’ ‘ Mamma, look at 
that ;’ and would continue the habit, did not the silly mamma tell them 
not to tease her. Observe how, when out with the house-maid, each 
one runs up to her with the new flower it has gathered, to show her how 
pretty it is, and to get her also to say itis pretty. Listen to the eager 
volubility with which every urchin describes any novelty he has been 
to see, if only he can find some one who will attend with interest. 

‘“‘ Does not the induction lie on its surface? Is it not clear that we 
must conform our course to their intellectual instincts, — ¢hat we must 
just systematize the natural process, — that we must listen to all the 
child has to tell us about each object, must imduce it to say everything it 
can think of about such object, must occasionally draw its attention to 
_ facts it has not yet observed, with the view of leading it to them itself 
whenever they recur, and must go on, by and by, ‘to indicate or supply 
new series of things for a like exhaustive exanination? 


19 
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‘**Sce the way in which, on this method, the intelligent mother con- 
ducts her lessons. Step by step she familiarizes her little boy with the 
names of the simpler attributes, hardness, softness, color, taste, size, &c., 
in doing which she finds him eagerly help, by bringing this to show her 
that it is red, and the other to make her feel that it is hard, as fast as 
she gives him words for these properties. Each additional property as 
she draws his attention to itin some fresh thing which he brings her, she 
takes care to mention in connection with those he already knows; so 
that, by the natural tendency to imitate, he may get into the habit of 
separating them one after another. Gradually, as there occur cases in 
which he omits to name one or more of the properties he has become 
acquainted with, she introduces the practice of asking him whether 
there is not something more that he can tell her about the thing he has 
got. Probably, he does not understand. After letting him puzzle 
awhile, she tells him; perhaps laughing at him a little fur his failure. 
A few recurrences of this, and he perceives what is to be done. When 
next she says, she knows something more about the object than he has 
told her, his pride is roused ; he looks atit intently; he thinks over all 
that he has heard; and the problem being easy, presently finds it out. 
He is full of glee at his success, and she sympathizes with him. In 
common with every child, he delights in the discovery of his powers. 
He wishes for more victories, and goes in quest of more things about 
which totell her. Ashis faculties unfold, she adds quality after quality 
to the list; progressing from hardness and softness to roughness and 
smoothness, from color to polish, from simple bodies to composite ones, 
thus constantly complicating the problem as he gains competence, con- 
stantly taxing his attention and memory to a greater extent, constantly 
maintaining his interest by supplying him with new impressions, such 
as his mind can assimilate, and constantly gratifying him by conquests 
over such small difficulties as he can master. 

«In doing this she is manifestly but following out that spontaneous 
process that was going on during a still earlier period, simply aiding 
self-evolution ; and is aiding it in the mode suggested by the boy’s in- 
stinctive behavior to her. Manifestly, too, the course she is pursuing 
is the one best calculated to establish a habit of exhaustive observation ; 
which is the professed aim of these lessons. ‘To ¢el/ a child this and to 
show it the other, is not to teach it how to observe, but to make it a 
mere recipitnt of another’s observations; a proceeding which weakens 
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rather than strengthens its powers of self-instruction, which deprives it 
of the pleasures resulting from successful activity, — which presents 
this all-attractive knowledge under the aspect of formal tuition, — and 
which thus generates that indifference aud even disgust with which 
these Object Lessons are not unfrequently regarded. On the other hand, 
to pursue the course above described, is simply to guide the intellect 
to its appropriate food; to join with the intellectual appetites their 
natural adjuncts, — amour propre, and the desire for sympathy, to in- 
duce by the union of all these an intensity of attention which insures 
perceptions alike vivid and complete; and to habituate the mind, from 
the beginning, to that practice of self-help which it must ultimately 
follow.” 


Is not this evidently nature’s method, and therefore the true 
method? Of course, nobody supposes that the precise details 
here described are to be copied in the schoolroom. It is the 
system, the philosophy, the theory, the method, the spirit, that 
I would hold up for study and imitation. The system is com- 
prised in three words, sympathy, curiosity, and self-help. The 
teacher must put herself in communication with the child’s mind 
before she can really do anything for its education; and this is 
done by means of sympathy only. This, young teachers are 
much less likely to understand than those of maturer years. 
Then the thirst for knowledge is to be awakened and _strength- 
ened by the skilful guiding and exercising of the observing 
faculties. If the right kind of mental food is presented to the 
child’s mind, at the right time, and in the right way, he will 
have an appetite for it, and the appetite will grow by what it 
feeds on. And finally, the child must, at every step, be led to 
do everything for itself which it can do, and be thrown upon its 
own resources, as much as possible, and be directed in such a 


manner as to make it feel that it is self-directed, and helped in 
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such a manner as to make it think that it is doing everything 
without help. These three things, which constitute the substance 
and spirit of Object Teaching, are not to be applied successively 
at different periods of time, they are to go together at all times, 
and in every exercise, and every lesson, whether in reading, 
spelling, writing, numbers, drawing, printing, or on objects. 
To prevent misapprehension, I will add that I would not be 
understood as saying that the three elements I have named com- 
prise the whole of Object Teaching, or the method of nature ; 
what I mean is, that they are the essentials. 

I am well aware that the untrained, uneducated, narrow, 
routine, rote-teaching teachers, will not accept this doctrine ; or, 
more precisely, I should say, cannot accept it. Their experrence 
has taught them that children do not like to learn, that nothing 
but,compulsory drill will bring them up to the required standard 
of scholarship, and they have no faith in any other method. 

Well, there are two things to be said to such teachers, and 
to all persons who take the same ground; first, the required 
standard, it is true, is not always the proper standard, and 
therefore it cannot be reached by pursuing the proper methods ; 
and, second, the experience upon which so much stress is laid 
probably does not include a fair and full experiment with the 
Object Teaching method. 

Having laid the great English educationist under contribution 
for a picture of Object Teaching in the home, before the child 
is sent to school, I will introduce, by way of contrast, another 
picture, drawn by the hand of Rev. Warren Burton, the best 
American writer on this subject, exhibiting, perhaps in rather 


strong colors, the characteristics of that type of elementary in- 
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struction which has been too common, and is not yet wholly 


extinct, that type which Object Teaching is designed to reform. 


‘This is what we do, we grown-up and pretendedly grown-wiser 
people; we catch up the acting, looking, learning, working, and manu- 
facturing, happy little creature, and clap him, together with twenties, 
thirties, forties, or fifties besides, into a wooden box, hardly, in some 
instances, large enough to hold them without jamming and hurting one 
against the other; and fasten him upon a seat, out of the reach of the 
many objects he has been in the midst of, and which he has been doing 
with, as nature intended. Yes, there we fasten him, or permit our 
agent, the School Committee or the School Teacher, to do it; and we 
make him bend his neck, and fix his eyes on a plain, dry surface of 
paper. This he must not cut, fold, crumple, or variously shape, in the 
way of cultivating his manufacturing abilities. No: he must look 
straight down upon this metamorphosis of cotton. Were it but the 
rags out of which it came, many-shaped, many-hued, there would be 
something to hold the eye; but what does he see now? Words, 
words, words; little black, immovable images, which he cannot get 
his fingers under. What cares he for them? Nature made him to 
care for things, and for words too, just so far as they stand for the 
things he has to do with, or can have any clear idea of. He indeed, 
has an appetite, if we may so speak, for words, so far as they convey - 
any ideas; but we do not consult his appetite, but give him the words 
all tasteless of meaning. When I say this, I do not mean to convey, 
that no explanations at all are ever given, but that none scarcely are 
given, in a large majority of schools, take the country through, in im- 
mediate connection with the things to which they belong. Before the 
child enters school, it is always things; then words. At school, it is 
first words, and then things; that is, if the pupil shall happen to 
come across them. Otherwise, he must go without such substantial 
acquaintance. Now, this ought not to be. This period, lent by nature _ 
-to prepare for future industry and livelihood, ought not to be so un- 
profitably and wretchedly spent. In all common sense and true phil- 
osophy, this paper-deadening, ink-blinding delusion should be put away. 
But what shall take its place? Realities, life, thought, action, intel- 
ligence ; just what the child has been forced to leave at his own home. 
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This might be done, and how easily and cheaply done besides! Really 
it would not cost, on the whole so much as school-weariness or school- 
hate costs, when it breaks over bounds and runs wild into mischief.” 


It is Object Teaching, rightly applied, which will give to 
the school the needed ‘realities, life, thought, action, intelli- 
gence.” And in whatever school these elements are found they 
have been produced by Object Teaching, as I understand it, 
and by no other agency. If these characteristics are not found 
in any school which pretends to be an Object Teaching school, 
then it is not conducted in accordance with the spirit of that 
Object Teaching which I approve. I have already stated 
what I deem to be the essential elements of this system, but 
another very important element is suggested by Mr. Burton’s 
description of the opposite system. It recognises the duty on 
the part of teacher to teach as well as to set tasks and hewr 
recitations. Now it is very true that teaching and hearing 
recitations are often combined to some extent in the same 
exercise, and this is well. But it is not a very common 
practice to teach an advance lesson before it is given out to 
be prepared for recitation. This ought to be done much more 


than it is. JI do not mean that every difficulty is to be 


explained, and every problem solved, for the pupils, but that 


just the help, and just the explanation, and just the sugges- 
tions, needed should be given. 

There are those who condemn and ridicule Object Teaching, 
as they understand it. And I do not blame them in the least 
for so doing, for their error is not in rejecting true Object 
Teaching. They are not passing judgment on the genuine 


article, for they do not know what that is. They have only 
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seen or heard of the counterfeit, the poor imitation, and they 
are right in pronouncing it worthless. Were they to see the 
real thing, and fully understand its nature and scope, they 
would probably accept it and value it. Their judgment is 
all right, as far as it goes. Their fault consists in presuming 
to speak ex cathedra upon a subject which they have not fully 
investigated. No mere printed page can convey an adequate 
conception of a true Object Teaching school. The school 
itself must be visited ; its operations must be attentively studied 
and its results carefully examined. But, nevertheless, some 
general notion of the spirit and aims and methods of this system 
may be gathered from the following extract, from a very able 
report on the subject, prepared by Professor S. S. Greene, of 
Brown University, and read at the last annual meeting of the 


National Teachers’ Association. 


“But what is object teaching? Not that so-called object teaching 
which is confined to a few blocks and cards to be taken from the 
teacher’s desk, at set times, to exhibit a limited round of angles, 
triangles, squares, cubes, cones, pyramids, or circles; not that which 
requires the pupil to take some model of an object lesson drawn out 
merely as a specimen, and commit it to memory; noris it that inju- 
dicious method which some teachers have adopted in order to be 
thorough, that leads them to develop distinctions which are suited only 
to the investigations of science; nor is it a foolish adherence to the use 
of actual objects when clear conceptions have been formed and may 
take the place of physical forms; nor is that excessive talking about 
objects which makes the teacher do everything, and leaves the child to 
do nothing, — that assigns no task to be performed, —a most wretched 
and reprehensible practice; nor, again, is it that which makes a few 
oral lessons, without anything else, the entire work of the school. 

‘‘ But it is that which takes into the account the whole realm of Na- 
ture and Art, so far as the child has examined it; assumes as known 
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only what the child knows, — not what the teacher knows, — and works 
from the well known to the obscurely known, and so onward and up- 
ward, till the learner can enter the fields of science or abstract thought. 
It is that which develops the abstract from the concrete, — which de- 
velops the ¢dea, then gives the term. It is that which appeals to the 
intelligence of the child, and that through the senses until clear and 
vivid conceptions are formed, and then uses these conceptions as some- 
ting real and vital. It is that which follows Nature’s order, — the 
thing, the conception, the word; so that when this order is reversed, — 
the word, the conception, the thing, — the chain of connection shall not be 
broken. The word shall instantly occasion the conception, and the con- 
ception shall be accompanied with the firm conviction of a corresponding 
external reality. It is that which insists upon something besides mere 
empty verbal expressions in every school exercise, — in other words, ex- 
pression and thought, in place of expression and no thought. It is that 
which cultivates expression as an answer to an inward pressing want, 
rather than a fanciful collection of pretty phrases culled from different 
authors, and having the peculiar merit of sounding well. It is that 
which makes the school a place where the child comes in contact with 
realities just such as appeal to his common sense, as when he roamed at 
pleasure in the fields, — and not a place for irksome idleness, — not a 
place where the most delightful word uttered by the teacher is ‘dis- 
missed.”” It is that which relieves the child’s task only by making it 
intelligible and possible, not by taking the burden from him. It bids 
him examine for himself, discriminate for himself, and express for him- 
self, —the teacher, the while, standing by to give hints and sugges- 
tions, — not to relieve the labor. In short, it is that which addresses 
itself directly to the eye external or internal, which summons to its aid 
things present or things absent, things past or things to come, and bids 
them yield the lessons which they infold, — which deals with actual 
existence, and not with empty dreams—a living realism and not a 
fossil dogmatism. It is to be introduced in a systematic way, if it can 
_ be done, — without much form where system is impracticable; but in- 
troduced it should be in some way everywhere. It will aid any teacher 
in correcting dogmatic tendencies, by enlivening his lessons, and giving 
zest to his instructions. He will draw from the heavens above, and from 
the earth beneath, or from the waters under the earth, from the world 
without and from the world within. He will not measure his lessons by 
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pages, nor progress by fluency of utterance. He will dwell in living 
thought, surrounded by living thinkers, — leaving at every point the 
impress of an objective and a subjective reality. Thoughtful himself, 
he will be thought-stirring in all his teaching. In fact, his very pres- 
ence, with his thought-inspiring methods, gives tone to his whole school. 
Virtue issues unconsciously from his evéry look, and every act. He 
himself becomes a model of what his pupils should be. To him an - 
exercise in geography will not be a stupid verbatim recitation of de- 
Scriptive paragraphs, but a stretching out of the mental vision to see in 
living picture, ocean and continent, mountain and valley, river and 
lake, not ona level plane, but rounded up to conform to the curvature 
of a vast globe. The description of a prairie on fire, by the aid of the 
imagination, will be wrought up into a brilliant object lesson. A read- 
ing lesson descriptive of a thunder-storm on Mount Washington, will 
be something more than a mere conformity to the rules of the elocu- 
tionist. It will be accompanied with a conception wrought into the 
child’s mind, outstripped in grandeur only by the scene itself. The 
mind’s eye will see the old mountain itself, with its surroundings of 
gorge and cliff, of woodland and barren rock, of deep ravine and craggy 
peak. It will see the majestic thunder-cloud moving up, with its snow- 
white summits resting on walls as black as midnight darkness. The ear 
will almost hear the peals of muttering thunder as they reverberate 
from hill to hill. 

‘A proper care on the part of the teacher may make such a scene an 
all-absorbing lesson. It is an object lesson, — at least, a quasi-object 
lesson, —just such as should be daily mingled with those on external 
realities. To give such lessons, requires, on the part of the teacher, a 
quickened spirit, —a kind of intellectual regeneration. Let him but 
try it faithfully and honestly, and he will soon find himself emerging 
from the dark forms of Judaism into the clear light of a new dispen- 
sation. Indeed, this allusion contains more than a resemblance. 

«The founder of the new dispensation was called, by way of eminence 
‘The Master.’ In him was embodied and set forth the art of teaching. 
He was the ‘teacher come from God’ to reveal in his own person and 
practice’ God’s ideal of teaching. And did he not invariably descend 
to the conerete even with his adult disciples? Hence it was that ‘the 
common people heard him gladly.’ | 

‘« Whoever will study the lessons given by him will sce with what 
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unparalleled skill he passed from concrete forms up to abstract truths. 
He seldom commenced with the abstract. ‘A sower went forth to 
sow;’ ‘A certain man had two sons;’ ‘I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,’ — are specimens of the way he would open a lesson to un- 
fold some important abstract truth, ‘The best treatise on object teach- 
ing extant is the four Gospels. 

‘‘Commencing as if he discovered an interior fitness in the object 
itself, he would lay under contribution the wheat, the tares, the grass, 
the lilies, the water, the bread, the harvest, the cloud or the passing 
event, and that to give some important lesson to his disciples. 

“The abstract we must teach, but our teaching need not be abstract. 
We may approach the abstract through the concrete. We must do it 
in many cases. And the methods of our Saviour are the divine 
methods, informally expressed in his life. Let us reverently study them, 
and enter into the spirit with which they were employed. Such, in 
brief, are the fundamental uses of objects; such the adaptation of the 
human mind in its development to external Nature; such its growth: 
and ever increasing capacity to interpret the revelations of her myriad 
forms; and such the wonderful power of. language.” 


In connection with this admirable statement of the nature 
and scope of the system, I cannot forbear to quote the follow- 
ing comprehensive summary of its ends and uses, from an ex- 
cellent little book on ** Early and Infant-School Education” by 


James Currie, Principal of the Church of Scotland Training 


College, Edinburgh. 


«The predominant aspect of the object lesson is the mental exercise 
it gives; it is meant to awaken the intelligence, and to cultivate the 
different phases of observation, conception, and taste, without which 
little satisfactory progress can be made in their future education. It is 
a disciplining, not a utilitarian, process; the information it gives is a 
means, not an end. ; 

“The range of this department of instruction is exceedingly compre- 
hensive. It draws its materials from all the branches of knowledge, 
dealing with things which can interest the cliild or exercise his mind. 


ss 
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Thus, it is Natural History for children; for it directs their attention to 
animals of all classes, domestic and others, their qualities, habits, and 
uses; to trees and plants, and flowers; to the metals, and other minerals, 
which from their properties are in constant use. It is Physical Science 
for children ; for it leads them to observe the phenomena of the heavens, 
sun, moon, and stars, the seasons, with the light and heat which make 
the changes of the weather, and the properties of the bodies which form 
the mass of matter around us. It is Domestic Economy for children ; 
for it exhibits to them the things and processes daily used in their 
homes, and the way to use them rightly. It is Industrial and Social 
Economy for children; for it describes the various trades, processes in 
different walks of art, and the arrangements as to the division of labor 
which society has sanctioned for carrying these on in harmony and 
mutual dependence. It is Physiology for children; for it tells them of 
their own bodies, and the uses of the various members for physical and 
mental ends, with the way to use them best and to avoid their abuse. 
It is the science of common things for children; for it disregards noth- 
ing which can come under their notice in their intercourse with their 
fellows or their superiors. And, finally, it is Geography for children > 
since it has favorite subjects of illustration in mountain and river, 
forest, plain, and desert, the different climates of the earth, with their 
productions and the habits of their people, the populous city, and the 

scattered wigwams of the savage.” | 


There are those, Iam well aware, who will say that all this 


is throwing away time and energy; and that children would be 


better occupied in reading and spelling, and in learning the 


a? 


multiplication table, and so fitting themselves for the practical 
business of life. Where schools are controlled and taught by 
persons entertaining this narrow view of the objects and methods 
of education, children must continue to pass much of their 
school life in unprofitable employment, or in their idleness. 
But, fortunately, it is no longer a question whether this depart- 
ment of instruction shall constitute a part of the training pre- 


scribed for the pupils in our Primary Schools. It has already 
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been fully provided for in the schedule of subjects to be taught 
in these schools ; and, besides, we have, in successful operation, 
an excellent Training School, where ladies who are to become 
teachers of Primary Schools are acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the theory and practice of the system. It only remains for 
the teachers to conform to the requirements of the Regulations 
in this respect. If there is any teacher who has not yet made a 
| beginning in lessons on objects, it is to be hoped that she will 
not longer defer it. Some excellent teachers unconsciously 
carry the spirit of the system into the teaching of the ordinary 
branches, and by so doing, produce very satisfactory results. 
But they would produce still better results, if they would go a 
step farther, and devote,a part of their time to special lessons 
on objects. Some are deterred from undertaking this descrip- 
tion of teaching, by the erroneous notion that an object lesson 
_ must be given after a certain technical formula: which they do 
‘not understand. But the truth is that the most effectual 
lessons for young children are generally those which have the 
least appearance of formality. By speaking familiarly with 
them about objects within the range of their experience and — 


observation, we shall awaken their curiosity and cultivate their 
attention. 


The conversational method is the best, although the topics 
should not be left altogether to chance. The different subjects 
to be taught should be introduced in their natural order, and in 
harmony with each other, — and they should be graduated to 
suit the age and proficiency of the pupils. The conversational 
teaching has ever been regarded by the most eminent educators, 


as the most appropriate and effective mode of proceeding in 
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early education. It was so peculiarly the method of Socrates 
that it is known by his name. It was recommended and illus- 
trated by Rousseau and by Miss Edgeworth; and Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg made it their chief instrument of instruction. 
Dr. Franklin has told us in his autobiography how his father 
made use of it in the education of his children. ‘‘ At his 
table,” he says, ‘‘ he liked to have, as often as possible, some 
sensible friend or neighbor ; and always took care to start some 
ingenious or useful topic of discourse, which might tend to 
improve the minds of his children. By this means he turned 
our attention to what was good, just, and prudent, in the con- 
duct of life.” At an educational meeting held in Plymouth 
county in 1838, Daniel Webster expressed his views on this 
topic in the following language: ‘* It has become the fashion 
to teach everything through the press. Conversation, so valued 
in ancient Greece, is overlooked and neglected; whereas it is 
the richest source of culture. We teach too much by manuals, 
too little by direct intercourse with the pupil’s mind; we have 
too much of words, too little of things. ‘Take any of the common 
departments, how little do we know of the practical detail, say 
geology. It is taught by books. It should be taught by ex- 
cursions in the fields. So of other things. We begin with the 
abstracts, and know little of the detail of facts; we deal in 
generals, and go not to particulars; we begin with the repre- 
sentatives, leaving out the constituents. Teachers should teach 
things.” And Spurzheim, using the words signs, and ideas, as 
synonymous with ‘‘ representatives” and ‘‘ constituents,” says, 
*«¢ school education, after the monkish and old-fashioned system, 


begins with teaching printed and written s7gus, without explain- 
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ing their signification, and even the instruction we commonly 
receive in colleges, is more a communication of signs than zdeas. 
Youth are admired and rewarded in proportion as they know 
signs.” 

I have witnessed some conversational lessons in a Primary 
School by Mr. Alcott, our great master of conversation, and 
the pioneer of infant school teaching in this country. I wish 
every teacher could enjoy the same privilege; but as this is not 
practicable, the next best thing is to read his golden words on 


this subject ; 


«Conversation is the mind’s mouth-picce, its best spokesman; the 
leader elect and prompter in teaching. Practised daily it should be 
added to the list of school studies; an art in itself, let it be used as 
such and ranked as an accomplishment second to none that nature or 
* culture can give. Certainly, the best we can do is to teach ourselves 
and children how to talk. Let conversation displace much that passes 
current under the name of recitation; mostly sound and parrotry, a 
repeating by rote, not by heart, unmeaning sounds from memory, and 
no more. Good teaching makes the child an eye-witness, he seeing, 
then tclling what is seen, what is known, or comprehended ; a dissoly- 
ing of the text for the moment and a beholding in thought as through 
a glass. ‘Take my mind a moment,’ says the teacher, ‘and see how 
things look through that prism,’ and the pupil sees prospects never seen 
before or surmised by him in that lively perspective. So taught the 
masters: Plato, Plutarch, Pythagoras, Pestalozzi: so Christianity was 
first published from lovely lips; so every one teaches deserving the 
name of teacher or interpreter. Illustrations always apt; life calling 
forth life; the giving of life and a partaking. Nothing should be 
interposed between the mind and its subject matter; cold sense is im- 
pertinent ; learning is insufficient ; only life alone, — life, like a torch, 
lighting the head and the heart. Even so are children made partakers 
of it; are asking for it every day over their books, in schoolrooms and 
elsewhere, and getting some elsewhere in these times of activity. . 
We are wont to associate college acquirements, books, erudition, with 
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the office of teaching, and to consider learning as the teacher’s chief qual- 
ification. It is asad mistake, and the schools have been the sufferers 
for it. Books were thoughts first, their contents the results of think- 
ing, — they should be baits for thought and study. We need minds 
whose thoughts are the substance and soul of books; persons of good 
gifts, having thoughts and feelings, and can impart them in lovely 
ways, can dissolve the book and show its contents outside of its covers ; 
meeting their classes, first, to hear all they can recite out of their books, 
and then to pour from a glowing mind a flood of light over the pages, 
and create the subject anew before their eyes, inspiring them with the 
soul of creation. We want living minds to quicken and inform living 
minds. A boy’s life, a maiden’s time, is too precious to be wasted in 


committing words to the memory from books they never learn the use 
of 9 


This conversational teaching is especially needed by the great 
mass of children who come from homes of poverty and igno- 
rance. Many of these children, who are of the age to be ad- | 
mitted to the Grammar School, and are able to read with con- 
siderable fluency, are extremely ignorant of ‘* common things,” 
and, what is still more to be deplored, they have had too little 
instruction in what is ‘‘ good and just, and prudent in the con- 
duct of life.” 

_ As a means of promoting Object Teaching in our schools, it 
is desirable that Committees should, in their visits and exami- 
nations, call for the exercises in this branch which the regula- 
tions require. Teachers feel themselves under the necessity of 
giving their efforts mainly to those branches and subjects which 
tell in examinations, and hence the mode of examination 
adopted by Committees has a powerful influence in determining 
the kind of instruction imparted. It should therefore be the 
aim of all who have the supervision of schools to bestow the 


highest commendation for that kind of service which really does 
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the most good to the pupils, and not that which merely makes 
the best.show in a recitation.’ The law of demand and supply 
is as certain in its operation in the schoolroom as in the market. 
A few years ago script writing was rarely seen in any of our 
Primary Schools, but now that the facilities for teaching it have 
been supplied, and the masters of the Grammar Schools ex- 
amine pupils in this branch for admission into their schools, it 
has become universal. So it will be with Object Teaching. 
When teachers find that they can afford to give time to it, they 
will not be slow in finding out how to handle it to advantage. 
They will have by them the works of Sheldon, or Calkins, or 
Burton. They will have their collections of objects, — animal, 
vegetable, and mineral; artificial and natural; indigenous and 
exotic ; domestic and foreign; and so we shall at length wit- 
“ness the consummation of the wish expressed by Professor 
Agassiz, that every Primary School might have its own little 
museum. When our children shall haye been taught according 
to the true spirit of this system, both morally and intellectually, 
they will be found on their holidays crowding the galleries of 
our noble Museum of Natural History, instead of crowding, as 
they are now too much inclined to do, the halls and galleries of 
negro minstrels ; and when they sit down to read at home, they 
will prefer useful and instructive books, to ‘‘ dime novels,” and 


other novels of low degree. 


What is now especially needed, as a means of demonstrating 
the processes and results of the system, is a set or series of six 
perfectly graded Primary Schools, that is, each of the six 
classes, in one building, taught in exact accordance with the re- 


quirements of the letter and spirit of the Regulations, each 
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teacher giving the oral instruction needed as a preparation for 
what is to be done by the teacher in charge of the next higher 
grade. It is desirable that all the teachers in the proposed se- 
ries of schools should be oraduates of the Training School, 
though this is not absolutely essential, for we have many un- 
trained teachers who possess sufficient tact and intelligence to 
enable them, with the aid of the helps now available, to impart 
the requisite oral instruction in a satisfactory manner. The 
schools of such a group would not only prove the superiority 
of the system, but they would serve as a model to be visited 
and inspected by the other teachers, and by members of the 
Committee. This is substantially the course that was pursued 
so successfully in order to show the superiority of the graded 
system, as compared with the ungraded system. 

The general condition of the Primary Schools is very good, © 
and is still improving. Their accommodations are growing 
better every year. Most of the teachers take pains to keep 
their schoolrooms well ventilated, without subjecting the chil- 
dren: to draughts of cold air. The attendance is, in the main, 
satisfactory. Much attention is paid to cleanliness. ‘There is 
less waste of time than there was formerly. Much of the im- 
provement which I find in these schools, improvement for 
which the teachers deserve great credit, does not count at all 
in the examinations for admission to the Grammar Schools. 
To appreciate it one must drop into the schools, as I do, without 
giving any notice, and see how things are done. The good 
reading to which I referred in my last report is rapidly spread- 
ing from the points where it was first developed, and I trust it 
will soon become universal. Still, the best step of this year is 


20 
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that relating to vocal music. Many of the teachers are already 
fully initiated into the method. Mr. Mason, by showing how 
to teach music in the right way, is doing much to show how to 
teach everything in the right way. Some complaints are made 
by teachers that the pupils promoted to them from the lower 
classes are not fully qualified, but these complaints must be 
taken with liberal allowance. Of course, no teacher intends 
to do injustice by finding fault with the pupils she receives ; 
still, some injustice is done in this way, along with much good, 
and I regard it as an admirable element of our system, that 
each teacher is personally interested in calling attention to the 
defects in the instruction of the teacher next below her, while 
she is at the same time obliged to submit the results of her 
ewn work to the vigilant scrutiny of the teacher next above in 
grade. There is, however, need of a competent and impartial 
umpire to stand between these interested parties and to do jus- 
tice to all. Such,an umpire will be supplied when the Pri- 
mary Schools are placed under the princepalship of the masters 
of the Grammar Schools, and the pupils in the former will then 
be properly examined for promotion as they now are in the 


latter. 


I have a word to say at this time about our mixed Grammar 
Schools. There are six schools of this description which have 
been in operation for many years, —three in East Boston, and 
three in South Boston. In most respects they are excellent 
schools. ‘They are provided with good buildings; they are 
well taught; and, as regards attendance, they stand high. 
Still, there is, I think, a fault in their classification which re- 


quires correction. The result of the present arrangement is, 
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that the boys do not have an equal chance with the girls in the 
privileges and advantages of the graduating class. <A few sta- 
tistical items will sufficiently confirm this statement. The 
average number of boys in these schools during the past six 
months was 2,480, while the number of girls averaged only 
1,764. ‘The ratio of these numbers is nearly that of three to 
two, and it seems to me that the boys are clearly entitled to 
three fifths of the privileges of these schools. They ought to 
occupy three out of five of the seats in the master’s class, and 
receive three out of five of the medals awarded. But what are 
the facts? At the last exhibition, the girls received fifty-three 
medals, while the boys received only sixteen, whereas an equi- 
table division would have given the boys forty-one, and the girls 
twenty-cight. I cite the case of the medals, not because of the 
medals themselves, but because the number received by either 
sex is a fair index of the number of boys as compared to the 
number of girls in the graduating class. But the existing ar- 
rangement not only deprives the boys of their rights in respect 
to graduation, it also virtually shuts them out of the English 
‘High School. Now, the quality of the material of which the 
mixed schools are composed is up to the average standard, to 
say the least, and, therefore, they ought to furnish an average 
number of boys for the High School. But it appears that four 
of these schools sent up last July only an ageregate of exght, an 
average of two to each school. ‘The fact cannot be disputed 
that boys residing in East Boston or South Boston do not, under 
the present school arrangements, have a fair chance either of 
obtaining a medal, or of graduating from the first class of a 


Grammar School, or of getting into the English High School. 
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The reason is, that they are made to compete with the girls at a 
disadvantage. The customs and demands of society are such 
that boys cannot remain in school so long as girls can. The 
general provisions of our schools recognize this circumstance. 
Formerly there was a rule permitting girls to remain in the 
Grammar Schools till they were sixteen years of age, while 
boys were excluded at the age of fourteen. This provision 
has been abolished, but its spirit is retained in the regula- 
tions respecting the conditions of admission to the High Schools. 
Girls are not received into the Girls’ High and Normal 
School until they are fifteen years old, and, as a matter of 
fact, the average age of those admitted is about sixteen years. 
On the other hand, boys are allowed to enter the English High 
School at the age of twelve, and it is very desirable that those 
destined for this school should enter it as soon as they are four- 
teen years old. Such being the requirements, we should natur- 
ally suppose that the average age of a graduating class in a 
girls’ school would be about two years higher than that of a 
graduating class in a boys’ school, and this is very nearly the 
case in the schools which are conducted with strict regard to the . 
spirit of the regulations. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that 
unless boys at fourteen are as capable as girls at sixteen, in the 
mixed schools, the girls will be in advance of the boys, and 
consequently they will occupy the majority of the seats in the 
highest class, and they will carry off the greater part of the 
honors. The boys who leave school before graduating from 
the medal class are not encouraged to go to the High School, 
and those who hold on long enough to compete successfully 


with the girls for the medal, are so old that, if they do go to 
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the High School, they seldom remain long enough to complete 
the course. There is still another evil resulting from the pres- 
ent arrangement of the mixed schools. The regulations pro- 
vide that home lessons may be assigned to boys, while they 
prohibit the assignment of such lessons to girls. But if boys 
and girls are in the same class pursuing the same studies, either 
both sexes must have home lessons or neither must have them, 
and the regulations are necessarily violated. 

The remedy for these evils is not difficult. It requires but a 
slight change of classification. Let the boys and girls be placed, 
at least in the upper divisions, in separate classes. Let there be 
two distinct graduating classes or sections, one for boys and one for 
girls. ‘They might be in the same room, under the instruction 
of the master and his assistant, or they might be in separate 
rooms, one being instructed by the master and the other by the 
sub-master. Something like this was done last year in one of 
these schools, and the result was that this school sent thirteen 
boys to the English High School, and ten girls to the Girl’s 
High and Normal School. 


The Latin School is in a very prosperous condition. I 
think it may be truly said that it never had a more efficient 
corps of teachers than it has at this time. The average num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the School during the year has been 
238. From September 16, 1864, to September 12, 1865, 
there were admitted to this school, from the Grammar Schools, 


Seventy-one boys. Their ages were as follows : — 


Between nine and ten years, three ; 
Between ten and eleven years, ten ; 


Between eleven and twelve years, twelve ; 
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Between twelve and thirteen years, sixteen ; 
Between thirteen and fourteen years, twelve ; 
Between fourteen and fifteen years, eight ; 


Over fifteen years, ten. 


Thus, it appears that Forty-six of the seventy-one sent from 
the Grammar Schools were upwards of twelve years of age. 
If boys are sent to the Latin School for the purpose of fitting 
them for college, it is very desirable that they should enter at 
an early age, — that is, when they are between ten and twelve 
years of age. The regular course preparatory to college is laid 
out for six years’ study; so that a boy beginning it at the age 
of twelve, finishes it, as a general rule, when he is eighteen, — a 
very proper age for entering college. But boys coming in at 
an average age of about fifteen, as was the case with eighteen 
of the number above reported, would be twenty-one years of 
age at the completion of the regular course of instruction pro- 
vided here, and twenty-five at the time of graduation from col- 
lege. But boys of fifteen will not willingly undertake the 
course with such a prospect before them, and so, to meet their 
case, a ‘* short course” is provided, a sort of express train. 
‘¢ Scholars may have the option of completing their course in 
five years, or less time, if willing to make due exertions, and 
shall be advanced according to scholarship ;” and some brilliant 
examples of success in this ‘*‘ short course” have been cited in 
proof of its superiority over the regular course of six years. 
But on this point the testimony of the principal, whose obser- 
vation extends over a period of thirty years, ought to have 
weight, and he is positive that the late comers do not succeed 


as well as the early comers. ‘They are apt to injure their eye- 
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sight, or their health, or to get discouraged and drop out. 
Perhaps a different method of teaching the classics from that 
pursued in the Latin School might be better adapted for pupils 
of more mature age; but as long as the present system is in 
vogue, a system which requires much memory work, but a sys- 
tem which the principal and many other high authorities in 
classical education amongst us think the best, it is important 
that masters of Grammar Schools should forward boys to this 
school, who are to go to it at all, at an early age. It is but 
just to the learned and able principal of this ancient and famous 
school, which has done so much for the scholarship and culture 
of this city, that I should add here, for the information of all 
concerned, that the question raised last year by certain parties 
as to his management and discipline brought out an overwhelm- 
ing mass of testimony in his favor, and that the continued confi- 
dence of the community in the excellence of the school is proved 
by a largely increased number of applications for admission. 

The following table shows the number and average age of 
the boys admitted to the Latin School from each Grammar 
School during the year ending September 12, 1865 : — 
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Dwight 6 12.50 Quincy 7 13.50 
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The English High School, at the time of its establishment, 
some forty-five years ago, was very liberally provided with a 
philosophical apparatus, the sum of $ 2,500 having been appro- 
priated for this purpose. ‘This apparatus has been used to good 
purpose, but it is now quite behind the times. The articles 
which have not been used up are antiquated in their style, and 
they are inferior to those which are now manufactured ; and it 
is desirable that a new supply should be procured; a telescope, 
and a section model of the steam-engine are especially needed. 
I would suggest that the sum of a thousand dollars at least be 
immediately appropriated to this object. . 

It is with great satisfaction that at length I am enabled to report 
some indications of a due appreciation of the superior advantages 
of this school by the inhabitants of the city. The number of 
applicants for admission has greatly increased. In consequence 
of the large number admitted last year and this year it has been 
necessary to appoint two additional teachers, and all the rooms 
of the building are now occupied. In my report of last year 
I said that not less than one hundred and fifty pupils should be 
annually sent up to this school from our Grammar Schools. 
This year the standard which I proposed has even been exceeded, 
— one hundred and fifty-nine having been admitted. Should an 
equal number be admitted next year, it will become practicable 
to carry out the plan which has been proposed, and which the 
interest of the schvol demands, of employing an assistant in the 
master’s room, so that the master may be enabled to devote 
more time to the examination and inspection of the lower classes. 

The following table shows the number of boys admitted to 
the English High School from each of the Grammar Schools, 
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with their average age, and also the number who actually 


entered upon the High School course of study : — 


3 P ) re 2 
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Adams 7 7 14.65 Lincoln 3 2 1G250 
Bigelow 13 12 14.89 Lyman 1 1 15.00 
Boylston . 9 6 14.09 || Mayhew 8 8 | °14.85 
Brimmer 28 26 14.82 Phillips 7 6 15.54 
Chapman 3 3 15.74 Quincy 16 16 14.84 
Dwight 34 25 15.25 Latin 3 3 15.10 
Eliot 8 6 14.66 Private 

and other § 18 16 14.81 

Lawrence ] 1 12.00 ps4 


It appears from this table that a number of boys were ex- 
amined and admitted who did not join the school. It is not 
desirable that boys should present themselves for examination 
unless they intend to join the school if admitted. Several 
schools show a very considerable, and a very commendable, 
increase in the number of pupils admitted. It is well known to 
the Committee that the circumstances of the Grammar Schools 
are very different, and that what would be a small delegation 
for one would be a large one for another. The aim should be 
to secure the admission of a large number at an early age. One 
boy sent at thirteen years of age ought to count as much as 
three or four at sixteen. 

The following table shows the number and average age of the 
girls admitted into the Girls’ High and Normal School from 


each Grammar School : — 
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Bigelow 9 16.16 Lawrence 4 15.535 
- Bowdi‘ch 4 | 15.75 Lincoln 9 | 15.11 
Bowdoin 9 16.75 Lyman 5 15.90 
Chapman 7 16.33 Wells 6 1B eTT 
Everett 18 15.75 Winthrop 15 15.83 
Franklin 12 16.16 


While there is need of constant and vigorous efforts to secure 
the higher education of boys, — to inspire boys themselves with 
a generous ambition for intellectual culture, and to make 
parents see the utility of providing for their sons an education 
above that which is merely elementary, — with girls the case is 
wholly different. Here, in America, at the present time, we 
find that everywhere girls are thronging the higher grades of 
educational institutions. It is the fashion; the spirit of the 
times. There are in this Commonwealth upwards of a hundred 
free High Schools, and there is no doubt that of the pupils 
attending them two to one are females. A far-sighted and 


powerful opponent of the original project for establishing a High 


School for girls in this city, which was much agitated forty 


years ago, objected to such a school on the ground that there 
would be too many pupils crowding into it. The growth and 
prosperity of our noble High School for girls, is an illustration 
of the way things are now going in respect to female education. 


Notwithstanding the attractions held out by private schools, and 
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notwithstanding the severe ordeal of the examination for admis- 
sion, this school is overflowing in numbers. I rejoice in this. 
I have no fear that either sex or any class of persons will get 
too good an education, — but by the word ** good” I mean 
much. Itincludes something more than mere book knowledge. 
Therefore, I would not raise the standard of examination for 
admission to this school. I should prefer to lower it in some 
particulars, if I must modify it at all. By raising it, the com- 
petition for admission must be increased, — more ‘* high-pres- 
sure” must be the result, — and even then only the gifted 
scholars can get in. I think that pupils of both sexes in our 
schools, who are not brilliant and gifted, the scholars of fair 
average powers, ought to have a better chance than they now 
have with us. Let as many girls, I would say, come to the 
Girls’ High School as choose to come on the present, or even a 
lower standard. If one school of this kind is not capacious 
enough to accommodate them, increase the number. ‘The city 
is abundantly able to furnish her daughters with all the schools 
they need. ‘The building now occupied by this school ought to 
be abandoned as soon as it is possible to erect anew one. To 
say that the school is accommodated in it is a misuse of language. 
We have a City Hall, a City Hospital, a County Jail, Police 
Stations, and Fire Engine Houses, which we point to with a 
just pride; but we have not an edifice for the higher education 
of the daughters of the city to which we can take a stranger 
without some feeling of mortification. The casket contrasts 


most painfully with the jewels it contains. 


In compliance with the request of the Board, the statistics of 
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the colored children attending the public schools have been pro- 
cured. In July, the whole number enrolled was two hundred 
and sixty-three ; of this number one hundred and fifty were in 
the Primary Schools, one hundred and three in the Grammar 
Schools, and five in the High Schools. Twenty were over 
fifteen years of age. The whole colored population. of the city 
in 1860, was 2,284; and the whole number of colored children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen years, was 316. 

In my second special report on Truancy and Compulsory 
Education, which was printed with the Annual School Report 
for 1862, I gave an account of the legislative provisions which 
had been made with a view to remedy the evil of absenteeism. 
The law concerning truants had proved highly beneficial. But 
a truant was defined to be a member of school, who had absented » 
himself without the permission of parent or teacher. If, there- 
fore, a boy became an habitual truant, thus rendering himself 
liable to the penalty prescribed in the act concerning truants, 
his parents could at once stop proceedings against him by 
demanding his discharge from school. He was then an absentee, 
and not a truant, and there was no law to reach him. Besides, 
there were children in the streets, who did not go to school at 
all. These habitual absentees were not only growing up in 
ignorance, but they were constantly enticing pupils from school, 
and so greatly aggravating the evil of truancy. To meet the 
case of both of these classes of absentees, an Act was passed 
April 30, 1862, but owing to some defect in its provisions, re- 
quiring amendment, it did not go into operation, until April,’ 
1863. In this Act, absentees are described as ‘* children wan- 


dering about in the streets or public places of any town, having no 
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lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and grow- 
ing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen 
years.” ‘This provision of law has been vigorously and faith- 
fully executed by the Justices of the Police Court, and the 
truant officers, for upwards of two years. How far it has been 
instrumental in promoting the attendance at school, of the neg- 
lected class of children, and in preventing juvenile crime, it is 
impossible to state with exactness, but there is good reason to 
believe that its effect has been in a high degree salutary. When 
the truant law was first adopted by the city in 1852, three 
truant officers were appointed; in 1854, the number was in- 
creased to four. At the end of each quarter these officers send 
to the Board of Aldermen reports of their doings ; duplicates of 
these reports are also sent to me. ‘They meet every Monday 
morning at 10% o’clock at the truant court room, and on the 
first Monday of each month, they meet me at my office, for 
consultation in respect to matters pertaining to the discharge of 
. the duties of their officé. And it is but just to them to say, that 
they appear to me to be faithful and efficient in the performance 
of every duty which their office requires. The whole number of 


complaints reported for the year ending September 30, 1865, 


is as follows : — 


Complaints. Sentences. Probation. 
Absentees, 108 95 : 13 
Truants, 102 ‘3 29 


It is provided by the General Statutes that children between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen years shall not be employed in a 
manufacturing establishment, unless within twelve months next 


- preceding the term of such employment, they have attended 
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some public or private school at least one term of eleven weeks. 
And it is also provided that every person having under his 
control a child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
shall send such child to some school at least twelve weeks in 
each year, unless the child has been otherwise furnished with 
the means of education, or has already acquired the branches 
taught in public schools. No prosecutions under these pro- 
visions have as yet been made in this city. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the truant officers will, in future, endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether these provisions of law are violated, and to take 
the proper steps to secure the prosecution of all persons liable 


to penalty in consequence of such violations. 


During the past year, an event worthy of record, and highly 


gratifying to the friends of education, may be found in the fact — 


that one of the most important and well-endowed scientific in- 
stitutions in this community made arrangements for a series of 
Lectures upon different branches in Natural History, which 
were prepared expressly for the teachers of the Public Schools 
of Boston. The large Hall belonging to the Society of Natural 
History was thronged with earnest listeners. The lectures were 
amply illustrated by specimens and diagrams, and at the close 
of each lecture the rich and extensive cabinets of the Society 
were generously thrown open for the inspection of all present. 
At the introductory meeting, the teachers were addressed by 
His Honor the Mayor, Governor Andrew, President Hill of 
Harvard University, George B. Emerson, LL. D., and other 
eminent friends of education. 

The lectures which followed on successive weeks were by 


Prof. Wyman, President of the Society of Natural History, 
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Prof. Rogers, President of the Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Augustus A. Gould, Rey. R. C. Waterston, D. D., and Prof. 
Gray, of Harvard University. They embraced branches of 
Natural History of the deepest interest, and when it is remem- 
bered that here were assembled some six hundred teachers, 
having daily under their care more than twenty-seven thousand 
children, it may readily be believed that a fresh impulse must 
have been given, which could not fail to be beneficial and widely 
felt. Wholly aside from the valuable knowledge thus imparted 
and acquired, the memorable fact not to be overlooked or for- 
gotten, is this, that one of the ablest bodies of scientific men in 
our community thus publicly extended the most courteous hos- 
pitalities to the teachers of our Public Schools, inviting them to 
meet, through successive weeks, at their spacious Hall, arrang- 
ing gratuitous lectures upon various branches of Natural His- 
tory by men specially qualified to give valuable information, 
and to awaken interest among the teachers for whose particular 
, advantage they were given. | 

The Society of Natural History has thus rendered honorable 
service, not only to the teachers, but through them to the 
Public Schools and the community at large, — service deserving 
grateful acknowledgment. It was a recognition by men of the 
highest acquirements of a duty on their part to assist in educating 
the educators. The teachers of our Public Schools were by 
this means not only brought into new and pleasant intercourse 
with each other, but, in the most inspiring manner, with men of 
letters and science. Thus did the large company of teachers 
among us respond to this proffered privilege with enthusiastic 


ardor, showing an appreciation which was itself alike honorable 
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to the teachers, and a just tribute to the Society who had volun- 
tarily made so wise and generous an arrangement. 

At the close of the last lecture of the course, the following 
Resolutions were presented by Joshua Bates, Esq., Principal of 
the Brimmer School, and after some appropriate remarks by 
Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education, and 


others, they were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That we, the teachers of the Public Schools, fully appre- 
ciate the kindness of the Society of Natural History in opening their 
rooms for our visitation and instruction. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the teachers be presented to the several 
gentlemen, who, notwithstanding the pressure of professional engage- 
ments, have so cheerfully and admirably lectured to us on subjects so 
full of interest and valuable information. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the teachers are especially due to the 
Rey. R. C. Waterston, D. D., for the lively interest he has manifested 
in the success of these intellectual entertainments, and for his exceed- 
ingly interesting and suggestive lecture. 


It was eminently proper that the gentleman named in 
the last Resolution should have been specially designated as 
entitled to the thanks of the teachers, for to him belongs the 
credit not only of originating the plan of this course of lectures, 
but also, as Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, of 
carrying it into successful execution, at the cost of no little 
labor and pains. It is earnestly hoped that this admirable 
scientific entertainment, which afforded so much pleasure and 
profit to the teachers of our schools, will prove to have been the 
inauguration of a new instrumentality for their improvement. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Sept. 1865. 
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REPORT ON MUSIC. 


In Scuoot Commirten, September 12, 1865. 


Lhe Committee on Music respectfully submit the following 


Report : — 


Instruction in music is now given to a greater or less extent 
in each of the three departments of the school system, — High, 
Grammar, and Primary. 

In the High School Department, music is, at present, taught 
in the Girls’ High and Normal School only,— two lessons a 
week, of an hour and a half each, being equally apportioned 
among the three classes which compose this school. Here, by 
the requirement of our Rules and Regulations, it is made the 
duty of the teacher of music, in addition to his ordinary course 

of study, to give such instruction to thé pupils as shall qualify 
them to teach vocal music in our public schools. ‘The impor- 
tance of this requisition has often been insisted upon in the 
former Reports of this Committee. The attention of all who 
are interested in the permanence and progress of this branch of 
our Public School instruction cannot be too often called to this 
point. ‘* It must be evident to every member of this Board,” 
say the Committee in one of their earliest Reports, ‘* that the 


- Girls’ High and Normal School is the principal source whence 
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the teachers to supply the vacancies which from time to time 
occur in the Grammar and Primary Schools should be obtained. 
Experience proves that the success of the teacher is in direct 
ratio, not to the amount of knowledge possessed, but to the 
capacity of communicating it to others. The pupils of this in- 
stitution, therefore, should not only be instructed in the princi- 
ples and practice of music, but they should also be thoroughly 
trained in the art of teaching it.” | 

The Committee would especially dwell upon the importance 
of this subject at the present time, when the more thorough 
introduction of the study of music in the Primary Schools makes 
it incumbent on every regular teacher in that department to 
know something of the art of communicating a practical knowl- 
edge of it to the pupils under her charge. 

The Committee would again refer to their recommendation, 
made in a previous report, that the benefits of instruction in — 
music shall, as soon as possible, be extended to the other 
schools of this grade. And they would suggest that provision 
be made immediately for its introduction into the English High 
School for boys, so far, at any rate, as to include in the curric- 
ulum of studies in that school the mathematics of music, and 
some knowledge of harmony and the laws of musical composi- 
tion. 

In the Grammar Department music is now taught by Messrs. 
Sharland, Brown, and Southard, — the two latter being tem- 
porary appointments. Two half hours of each week are devoted 
to this study, in accordance with the provisions in the Rules and 
Regulations ; and by the requirements it is intended, and is dis- 


tinctly so stated, that music shall be taught in aut the classes 
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of these schools. Practically, however, in regard to the two 
lower classes, this law has hitherto been almost a dead letter, — 
the attention of the music teachers being almost exclusively 
devoted to the more advanced pupils. 

Clearly, this is an evil that ought to be tminediately corrected. 
It is a cardinal deficiency in the proper operation of the plan of 
instruction which has long been felt both by the Committee and 
the teachers of music, and it becomes the more painfully appar- 
ent, now that instruction in music is carried progressively 
through all the classes of the Primary Schools; for not only is 
there no progress during the two years passed by the pupil in 
these lower classes, after he leaves the Primary School, but 
what he has there already learned is in some measure forgotten 
and lost. This subject is by no means a new one. It has been 
oftentimes presented to the Board in the previous Reports of | 
this Committee. But circumstances have hitherto prevented 
this part of the plan of musical instruction from being carried 
fully into effect. The time has now come, however, when, in 
the opinion of your Committee, particular attention should be 
given to these classes. And they believe that in the course of 
the present year considerable progress can be made, in the 
lowest class especially, if a specified time for instruction by the 
regular teachers in each room, under the general direction and 
supervision of the teacher in music, be insisted on, — following 
the same plan, indeed, as has already been indicated in the case 
of Primary Schools. Undoubtedly this plan of musical instruc- 
tion can only be complete when every regular teacher in our 
Public Schools, throughout all the departments of the school 


system, shall be as well qualified to teach music as any other 
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branch of popular instruction, under the general direction only 
ofa recognized head of this department of study. In this con- 
nection your Committee would again urge upon the attention of 
the Board the provisions embraced in Chap. IV, Sect. 18, of 
the Rules, by which the capacity to teach the elements of vocal 
music is named among the qualifications of all new candidates 
for the office of teacher in our Public Schools. Until this Rule 
of the Board is recognized and insisted upon as one of the 
elements of examination whenever a new candidate for teacher 
is presented, all attempts to carry properly into effect the pro- 
visions which now exist in regard to this branch of study must 
of necessity be only partially successful. | 

The Committee are happy to bear testimony that, so far as 
their observation has extended, there exists among the masters 
a commendable degree of interest in this specialty, as is 
evidenced by their presence and co-operation, as a rule, at all 
the music lessons in their schools, —the good effect of which 
cannot be too highly estimated. And the Committee are grati- 
fied to add that they see in this department of our schools a 
‘most marked and decided progress during the last six months, 
and a present earnestness and interest on the part of the pupils 
that promises the best results in the future. 

In the Primary Schools, in accordance with the important 
action of the Board in June 1864, appointing a special instructor 
of music for these schools, musical instruction is now given to 
nearly all the pupils, under the direction and supervision of Mr. 
Mason, who devotes the whole of his time during school hours 
to this specialty ; giving, personally, such instruction as he can 


to the scholars, and demonstrating at the same time his plan 
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and method of instruction to the teachers, who have thus, in 
many instances, become qualified, in a short space bp time, to 
carry on his system successfully. And so, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, he is extending the benefits of such instruction throughout 
the whole Primary Department. Although it is now only 
about a year since Mr. Mason began his work in the Primary 
Schools, he has, up to this time, established his system in about 
180 out of the 250 schools of this department, and, with the 
aid and co-operation of the teachers, will soon complete the list. 

In commencing this instruction in the Primary Schools cer- 
tain portions of the city were selected as points of departure, so 
to speak, where the personal attention of Mr. Mason has been 
more particularly given, in order to fully develop the plan and 
legitimate results of such teaching ; and in the selection of these 
points the Committee have recommended that the city, in its . 
different sections, be, as nearly as possible, impartially repre- 
sented. Hence the group of Primary Schools in Poplar Street, 
that in Rutlaf™d Street, that in the Adams’ District in Kast | 
Boston, and the Bigelow District in South Boston, have been 
selected. To these schools the members of this Board, as well 
as the teachers of the district and such of the parents as are in- 
terested in this specialty of instruction have been from time to 
time invited, and the opportunity thus offered for information 
_has, we are happy to say, been freely availed of. We believe 
it is the unanimous testimony of all the teachers in the Primary 
Schools where Mr. Mason has had opportunity to carry out his 
plan of instruction, that its influence has proved most salutary. 
In no instance, indeed, so far as we are aware, would the effect 


thus produced upon the general discipline of the school be wil- 
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lingly givenup. ‘To keep alive this interest among the teachers, 
and, at the same time, most effectually to extend their ability to 
co-operate with Mr. Mason in the instruction of their pupils in 
music, it is earnestly recommended that a time be set apart, of . 
at least one half day in each school term, when all the Primary 
teachers of the district can meet the instructor in music, for 
special training in his department of teaching. 

Your Committee would recommend, as an aid and encourage- 
ment to both teachers and pupils, that a synopsis of the course 
of instruction in music for the Primary Schools be printed in 
some convenient form and distributed among the teachers, and 
that it be likewise inserted in its proper place -in the printed 
copy of our Rules and Regulations, in like manner with the 
other studies of these schools. * 

They would also recommend that, in the Primary Schools, a 
regular time be set apart, of, at least, twenty minutes each day, 
or ten minutes each session, for such instruction in music. 

And they would further recommend that in eagh group of the 
Primary Schools which have been graded and gathered under 
one roof, a piano be provided for each floor, as soon as practic- 
able, and that the same plan be pursued throughout all the 
Primary Schools so fast as they shall be completely graded and 
grouped. 

In conclusion, your Committee would respectfully represent 
that, in their opinion, the salaries at present received by the 
teachers of music, in both the Grammar and Primary depart- 


ments, are, under the existing conditions of living, inadequate. 


* INSTRUCTION IN Music, in the Boston Primary Schools, is now given in 


accordance with the Programme published in the Report, ante p. 27. 
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They, therefore, recommend that the salary of the Instructor in 
Music in the Primary Schools be increased to the sum of 
eightéen hundred dollars per annum, — and that of the teachers 
of music in the Grammar Schools to the sum of $150 per 
annum, for each school taught, — to take effect from the com- 
mencement of the present school year. 
| Respectfully submitted, 

J. BAXTER UPHAM, 

AARON P. RICHARDSON, 

JOHN P. ORDWAY, 

F. H. UNDERWOOD, 

ROBERT C. WATERSTON. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


The Seventy-second Annual Festival of the Public 
Schools of the city of Boston took place at the Boston 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 25th day 
of July last. As in preceding years, the School 
Board, the Members of the City Government and 
Heads of Departments, the Teachers of the Public 
Schools, and the Medal Scholars for the year were 
present by invitation, who, together with a large 
number representing the educational interests of the 
Commonwealth and of New England, crowded the 
ample hall to its utmost capacity. The building was 
appropriately decorated for the occasion; the names 
of the schools and dates of their organization were 
placed conspicuously upon the walls in front of the 
galleries. Wreaths of natural flowers were profusely 
displayed about the temporary platform, and hung in 
garlands about the bronze statue of Beethoven. A 
chorus of twelve hundred, selected from the pupils of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School and the higher 
classes in the Grammar Schools, together with an 
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_ orchestra of about fifty instruments, and the noble 
organ of the Music Hall, composed the materials for 
the musical part of the festival, Mr. Carl Zerrahn 
officiated as conductor, and Mr. B. J. Lang presided — 
at the organ; the musical department of the. festival, 
as heretofore, was under the general supervision and 
management of the Standing Committee on Music. 

The exercises began, precisely at the hour assigned, 
with the chanting, in unison, of the Lord’s Prayer, with 
organ accompaniment. Prayer was then offered by 
the Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Rector of St. Matthews 
Church, South Boston. 


The Rey. Henry Burroughs, Jr., Chairman of the 
Festival Committee, then delivered the following ad- 
dress : — : 


ADDRESS OF THE Rey. Henry Burrovueus, Jr. 


yo 


Mr. Mayor, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: We are assembled 
to do honor to those pupils who have received the Franklin and 
the City Medals at the examinations recently. held in the Public 
Schools. Benjamin Franklin, a native of Boston, retained 
through all’his long, useful, and honorable life, a grateful recol- 
lection of the benefit which he derived from our free schools. 
The duties of his exalted and responsible position, the care of 
the important interests of this nation in her struggles for inde- 
pendence during the war of the Revolution, the fascinations of 


Courts, and the attachment which he naturally felt for the city 
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of his adoption, never effaced from his memory the days of his 
childhood, his early education, the plain wooden building in 
School Street, where he sat under the tuition of Master Wil- 
liams in 1714, nor the hard arithmetic lessons of Master George 
Brownell. | 

To perpetuate his gratitude, and to furnish the youth of Bos- 
ton with an additional incentive to study, he left to the select- 
men of this town the sum of one hundred pounds, in trust, the 
interest of which was to be expended in procuring medals, to be 
conferred upon the best scholars in the free schools of Boston. 
The Franklin medals constitute a monument to the memory of 
the great American patriot, statesman, and philosopher, not 
Jess durable than the statue which ornaments the grounds of the 
City Hall. They remind the youth of each succeeding genera- 
tion of that distinguished man who so well improved advantages 
far inferior to theirs, and who succeeded in his undertakings 
because he was honest, faithful, and industrious. 

Although the fund has increased, the expenditure for the 
large number of medals now given exceeds the income derived 
from the investment, and the deficiency is made up by the city. 
The first medals were conferred in 1793, and the long list of 
Franklin medal scholars, published in connection with the 
Reports of the School Committee, contains the names of men 
distinguished in the several professions, in mercantile pursuits, 
and in our City, State, and National Councils. 

Franklin made no provision for granting medals to girls, who, 
‘in his time, were not admitted to the public schools. In 1789 
they were allowed in the summer to occupy the seats left vacant 


by those boys who were absent from school during that season 
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of the year; and this arrangement was continued for thirty 
years, when they were permitted to attend school for eight 
months in the year. It was not until 1828 that provision was 
made for instructing girls during the whole year. From 1821 
to the present time the City medals have been given to those 
girls who are distinguished by scholarship and good conduct. 
They are of equal value with the Franklin medals, and are con- 
ferred according to the same rules. 

It was an ancient custom for the selectmen to honor the 
Franklin medal scholars for the year by giving them a dinner in 
Faneuil Hall.. In process of time, a collation took the place of 
a more formal repast, and addresses were made by gentlemen 
invited to be present. 

In 1858 the medal scholars, with their parents, were for the 
first time invited to meet their teachers, the School Committee, 
and the City Government in this spacious and beautiful Hall ; 
and to-day we present for your entertainment the music of a 
choir of twelve hundred pupils of the public schools, with full 
organ and orchestral accompaniment, and we think that we are 
correct in saying that such a concert can be heard nowhere else 
throughout the whole length and breadth of our country. 

We are gathered here, under the happiest auspices, to present 
to you our best scholars of both sexes, to greet their fathers and 
mothers, justly proud of their children, and happier in their 
success than in any which they have themselves achieved, and 
to thank their instructors of every grade, the Primary School 
teachers, whose hard task it was to open to them the mysteries’ 
of the alphabet, and show them how to learn, the faithful 


assistants in the Grammar Schools, the learned masters, sub- 
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masters, and ushers, the skilful and accomplished instructors 
in the High Schools and the special departments, for the noble 
work that they have done this year. It is the day for mutual 
congratulation and unalloyed pleasure. 

When I look upon this great choir, composed of our youth, 
and this large assemblage, and remember what has been accom- 
plished by the schools of Boston, I cannot help saying with St. 
Paul, ‘‘ I am a citizen of no mean city.” | 

Where will you find a better system of public instruction, 
one that has produced greater results? If the Southern States 
had enjoyed its privileges could they have been led into rebellion? | 
If they had been enlightened, as all classes are here, would 
they have endured so long the withering, blighting curse of 
slavery with its attendant evils? The educated North has fought 
the battles of freedom, restored the Union, and established the 
National Government on the basis of liberty and equal rights 
for all, without distinction of race or color. Our aim is to give 
to each individual the opportunity of developing and cultivating 
every faculty given by the Almighty Creator, to promote the 
general welfare by elevating, refining, and improwng the minds 
of the young, to induce them to live not for themselves alone, 
but for the good of others and the glory of God. Are we not 
ready to extend the blessings that we have derived from this 
glorious inheritance left us by our fathers in the good old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, to less favored portions of our 
common country ? 

During the past eventful year our children have learned that 
treason, the highest crime known to the laws, must be severely 
punished, because it tries to destroy all law, justice, good order, 

22 
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and liberty. ‘They have seen the parricidal blow too surely and 
successfully aimed at the life of the President of the United 
States, the representative of the nation’s majesty, followed by 
penalties that must prevent the commission of a similar crime 
hereafter. 

The youth of this generation will never forget the thorough 
defeat of all the ambitious designs and treasonable projects of 
the leader of the late rebellion. Educated at his country’s 
cost, an officer in her army, a Senator of the United States, 
raised to a high position and entrusted with great responsibility, 
he abused the confidence reposed in him, and brought war and 
desolation upon the land. He was captured in ignominious 
disguise, and his name has become a by-word. In his lonely 
cell he looks out hopelessly upon the dreary waste of waters, 
waiting the doom of the culprit and the traitor. When the 
teachers desire to instruct the children committed to their charge 
in patriotism, virtue, courage, and manliness, they can repeat 
the history of those brave and noble heroes, Farragut, Grant, 
Anderson, Sherman, Meade, Thomas, and Sheridan, and of 
many more, who have devoted themselves to their country in her 
peril. And when they give their pupils lessons in truth, 
honesty, and self-denial, they will point to the purest and most | 
distinguished of all the names recorded in the history of the 
great struggle for liberty, and for the permanent establishment 
of this Republic, to that example of unaffected simplicity in the 
highest station, to the true ‘* king of men,” Abraham Lincoln. 
His death has filled with sorrow the hearts of millions, who felt 
towards him not only the respect justly due to an honest magis- 


trate and sincere patriot, but the reverential affection of children 
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for their father. The people of the United States have followed 
his remains to the grave in a funeral procession that finds no 
parallel in history. They mourn the loss of their great leader, 
whose sagacity, prudence, and far-seeing, comprehensive wisdom 
carried the nation safely through numerous reverses and dangers 


to final and complete success. 


Not with Te Deums loud, and high Hosannas, 
Greet we the awful victory we have won; 
But with our arms reversed and lowered banners 


We rest. Our work is done. 


The soldier’s task is completed, but a great deal remains to 
be accomplished by the statesmen, on whom devolves the im- 
portant duty of re-establishing the authority of the Federal 
Government in every part of the United States, guarding 
against the recurrence of civil war, and securing the freedom of 
those who have been emancipated from slavery. These youth 
will soon, as citizens of the Republic, exercise an important in- 
fluence upon its welfare. Parents and teachers, on you rests 
the solemn responsibility of so training them in the fear of God 
and in obedience to His laws, that, with the blessing of the 
Supreme Ruler of the World, our nation may be forever free, 


united, peaceful, and prosperous. 


Then followed the Prayer from ‘“‘ Moszs 1n Keypr,” 
by Rossini, sung by the great choir of children with 
full orchestral and organ accompaniment; after which 
the Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jr., being called upon fora 


speech, addressed the audience as follows *— 
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ADDRESS OF MR. DANA. 


Mr. Mayor: I could not do else than accept the invitation 
with which you have honored me, lest it should be said of me, 
at some time, that I had never been at the annual festival of 
the Public Schools of Boston. You would not wish to hear 
my enemy say that. 

You cannot announce me, sir, as a pupil of these schools, for 
I was not a Boston boy. I was as near to it as I could be, — 
a Cambridge boy; but the channel of Charles River cut me off 
from the privileges of Boston boyhood and the satisfactions which 
I see you all take in recurring to your years in its public schools. 
Indeed, sir, so unused am I to all your customs, that I do not 
know where, in this great hall, with its varied arrangements, I 
am to look for the graduating classes I am expected especially 
to address. 

But I cannot look upon so many young persons, — girls 
soon to become women, boys soon to be men, — without cer- 
tain thoughts rising in my mind to which I must give utterance. 

You have finished your work here. You have had all done 
for you that the liberality and intelligence of the city can do; 
and you are now to enter upon responsible relations with the 
world. You can no longer be pupils. Your future education 
depends on yourselves. Do not think your education finished. 
It is just to begin. You have had the weapons and tools for 
the strife and work of life placed in your hands, and in some 
measure taught their use. That is all. You are now to begin 
tousethem. There are almost infinite varieties of character and 


condition among you, but after all it comes down to two classes 
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only, —those who leave school with a determination to live 
intellectually, and those who have no plan or purpose about 
it. For years hence, this line will be plainly drawn among 
you, so as to be noticeable by all. Some of you will be living 
in the intelligent exercise of your higher faculties, and some 
will -have surrendered to the toils, cares or frivolities of a 
contracted and purposeless life. The fate of each one, in this 
respect, depends mainly on the purpose you have now, when 
you are pausing a moment at the point where the two paths 
separate. It will require energy and resolution to place your- 
selves and keep yourselves within the higher class. The poet 


was too true when he said — 


‘¢ Shades of the prison-house begin to close 


About the growing boy,” — 


The prison-house of a contracted horizon of. knowledge and 
thought, —the prison-house of a routine of petty duties, and 
life-consuming cares. Ido not speak to-day to those who are 
to be cursed with leisure and idleness. I leave them to stronger 
and more skilled hands than mine. I address myself to those 
who expect to do their full share of the work of life, —men in 
trades, business or professions, and women in domestic duties 
or in some form of work for independent support. On them, 
the necessary duties, the inevitable cares, will press full strong 
enough. You must fight for your leisure, if you would have 
it. Your intellectual life must be a contest, like the spiritual 
life of which we are told. You must have rules, system and 
purpose about it, or your higher life will be overwhelmed or 


frittered away. But in this contest, you have great aids. Thanks 
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to our blessed system of equalized rights and opportunities, 
every one has great assistance. Books you can have. The 
Public Library, and the free libraries of churches and societies 
give them to all. There is in every house, too, the most won- 
derful book, collection of books, I should rather say, ever ga- 
thered, — there is the Bible. I do not speak of its theological 
character; I speak of it as a means of mental culture and re- 
finement, unparalleled, yet in every one’s hand. ‘There are 


histories, travels, and biographies of men and women famed as 


useful in all the works of life, — teaching human nature at- 


every point. A new life comes strangely upon us, almost every 
day, at our very doors. Think of such a life as that of Good- 
year, — how interesting as a romance, — how strange a study of 
psychology! Lives of the holy, the devoted, the zealous, the 
enterprising, the brave, the successful, the unfortunate, the 
criminal, are our best teachers. Do not omit poetry. Remem- 
ber that poetry is as real and as natural as prose. It is not an 
entertainment, an ornament superadded to life, but the natural 
language of the highest life. Familiarity with good poetry, — 
its study, is like the air and prospect from high mountains, the 
sight of waterfalls and the ocean, given to the worker in the dull 
toil of a city. 

But we must not depend — we cannot always depend — upon 
our own reading or study. Others can do much for us, while 
we are only listeners. And you have the pulpits of the city, 
where an educated clergy present to your minds a class of 
the grandest and most momentous topics; the platform, and 
the lecture-room, where you may be addressed by skilled 


and earnest men, on every class of subjects, —in science, 
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art, literature, philosophy, and politics. The galleries of 
art are open to you, or accessible at a small cost. Then 
there is music, of which you are taught the elements at 
school, and which is carried to great perfection in this city, — 
the noble, solemn oratorio; the symphony, the opera, and the 
varied concert. There are times when cares are thick and heavy, 
and spirits are low, and nerves weak, and the heart sinks, — 
read or study we cannot, articulate speech is a burden, — but 
there is no depth from which music cannot raise you, by its own 
force, though all you are or have is but a passive weight. You 
can afford this resource. Don’t tell me of the ticket at the 
door! Girls, have a flounce or two less on your dress, and buy 
half a dozen tickets! Boys, save your cigar money, and invest 
it for the good of your better natures! Then, abroad, the great 
sun shines, the waters run, the great sea heaves, the flowers 
bloom, and all material nature spreads grandeur and beauties 
before the poorest, such as no wealth or power can command. 

All these, at times, and in a degree, you canhave. ‘They are 
ordered to serve you, and await your command. I do not ask 
for a horoscope to cast your destiny. I do not seek to read it in 
the stars, or in the palms of your hands. If I could know, of 
each one, whether he had determined to ‘use these aids to an 
intellectual life; had resolved, —the young man, the young 
maiden, —to keep the sacred fire alive, I could know, beyond 
all auspices or auguries, what his or her mature life would be, 
a life of work, purified and elevated by ideas and large interests ; 
or the life of a care-worn, prone, purposeless drudge, — a 
contracted, feeble, gossiping creature, entitled to be called man 


or woman because catalogued as such by the physiologists. 
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Nor should I forget to remind you, young men, that you are 
to live in a free, self-coverning Republic, where each one of you 
will have the responsibility and dignity of a voice and vote, and 
may have public functions, more or less important, to perform ; 
and you, young women, that you are the sisters and daughters, 
and may be the wives and mothers, of citizens. You do not know 
your privileges and incitements. I tell you ages and ages have 
gone without the sight. Millions are living without one thou- 
sandth part of your opportunities and motives. 

I know I have not said what is most agreeable to you to hear. 
Ihave not flattered you, or even given you your deserved credit, 
for your fidelity in school. J have spoken earnestly what obser- 
vation of life has forced me to believe may be useful to you, — 
may be the service of true friendship. You have made a good 
beginning. The discipline of school has given you certain 
guaranties of success, habits of self-control, some degree of 
power over your own mental processes, a foretaste, a prospect 
of the riches and satisfactions of mind and spirit that lie before 
you. May you have the purpose and strength to live upon the 
plane to which you have been elevated. May you, each of you 
make good to yourselves in after life, the promises and hopes 


of this auspicious day ! 


The Chairman next introduced Wendell Phillips, 
Esq., as a Boston Boy, from whom they would be glad 
to hear on this occasion. 


ADDRESS OF MR. PHILLIPS. 


FevLLow-Citizens: I was invited by the Mayor to address 
the pupils of the Public Schools, but, like my friend Mr. Dana, 


who preceded me, I hardly know where to look in addressing 
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them: you sit in front of us, and they behind. I can hardly 
turn my back on them, nor can. I turn my back on you. I 
shall have to make a compromise — that everlasting refuge of 
Americans. (Applause.) I recollect that at college exhibi- 
tions, when any classmate came upon the stage, we could 
recognize in the audience where the family, the mother or sister, 
or the father, were, by noticing him when he made his first 
bow. He would look toward them, and they would uncon- 
sciously bow in return. By this inevitable sign I have dis- 
tinguished many a mother, sister, and father among the audi- 
ence to-day. 

This is the first time for many years that I have participated 
in a school festival. I have received no invitation since 1824. 
Then I was a little boy in the Latin school, and we were turned 
out on yonder common, in a grand procession, at nine o’clock 
in the morning. And for what? Not to hear exquisite music 
as to-day ; no, but for the sight of something better than art-or 
music — a sight which should live in the memory forever — that 
thrilled more than eloquence — the best sight which Boston ever 
saw — the welcome of Lafayette on his return to this country after 
an absence of forty years. I can boast, boys and girls, more than 
you. I can boast that these eyes have beheld the hero of three 
revolutions ; this hand has touched the right hand which held 
up Hancock and Washington. Not all this gorgeous scene can 
equal that glad reception of the nation’s benefactor by the best 
that Boston could offer him, — the sight of her children. It was 
a long procession, and, unlike other processions, we started punc- 
tually at the hour announced. They would not let us wander 


about, and did not wish us to sit down. I there got my first 
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lesson in hero-worship. Although so tired after four hour’s 
waiting I could scarcely stand, yet when I saw him — that 
glorious old Frenchman ! — I could have stood until to-day. 
Well, now, boys, those were very small times compared with 
these. Our public examinations were held up in Boylston Hall. 
I do not believe we ever were afforded banners. I know we 
never had any music. Now they take the classes out to walk 
on the common at eleven o’clock. Then we were let out into a 
small place, ten feet by twelve, solid walls on one side and a 
paling on the other, which looked like a hencoop; there the 
Public Latin School boys recreated themselves. They were 
very small times compared with these. As Mr. Dana referred 
to the facilities and opportunities that the Boston boys enjoy, I 
could not but think what it is that makes the efficient man. Not 
by going with the current. You must swim against it to develop 
strength and power. It is said that even the birds cannot fly 
for any long time, except against the wind. The danger now is 
that a boy with all these facilities, books and libraries, may 
never make that sturdy, painstaking student, that energetic man, 
we would wish him to become. When [I look on such a scene 
as this, I go back to our-late President, alluded to by you, sir, 
who travelled eighteen miles and worked all day to earn a book, 
and sat up all night to read it. By the side of me, in this same 
city of Boston, sat a boy in the Latin school whose dictionary 
was bought with money earned by picking chestnuts. Do you 
remember Cobbett, with his halfpenny a day for his literary ex- 
penses? And Frederick Douglass, whose eloquent notes still 
echo through these arches, who learned to read from the posters 
and bits of writing on the highway? And Theodore Parker, 
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who laid the foundation of his great library with the dictionary 
for which he spent three weeks in picking berries? It was the 
res-angusta domi — the poverty at home —of which Juvenal 
speaks, that obliged these boys to work so hard: and that very — 
work made them strong for all work and all time. 

Boys, you will not be moved to action by such want. Books, 
schools, teachers, &c., all are freely supplied you. Where will 
you get the motive power? You will have the spur of ambi- 
tion, — the wish to be worthy of the fathers who have given 
you these opportunities. Remember, boys, what fame it is you 
bear up, — this old name of Boston. A certain well-known 
poet says it is the hub of the universe. Well, this is a gentle 
and generous satire. In revolutionary days, they talked of the 
Boston revolution. When Samuel Johnson wrote his work 
against the American colonies, it was Boston he ridiculed. 
When the King could not sleep 0’ nights, he got up and mut- 
_ tered ** Boston.” When the proclamation pardon was issued, 
the only two excepted were the two Boston fanatics — John 
Hancock and Sam. Adams. (Applause.) But what did Bos- 
ton do? They sent Hancock to Philadelphia to write his name 
first on the Declaration of Independence in letters large enough, 
almost, for the King to read on the other side of the ocean. 
Boston then meant Independence. Come down eighty years. 
What did Boston mean when the South went mad and got up 
a new flag, and said they would plant it over Faneuil Hall? 
Then Boston meant Liberty, as Boston had meant Indepen- 
dence. And when our troops went out in the recent war, what 
was it that gave them their superiority? It was the brains they 


carried from these schools. When General Butler was stopped 
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near the Relay House with a broken locomotive, he turned to 
the Eighth regiment and asked if any man could mend it. A 
private walked out of the ranks, patted it on the back, and 
said: ‘* I ought to be able; I made it.” When we went down 
to Charleston, and were kept seven miles off from the city, the 
Yankees sent down a Parrott gun, made by a Portsmouth boy, 
that would send a two hundred pound shot seven miles into 
their streets. The great ability of New England has been 
proved. 

Now, boys, ‘*the glory of a father is his children.” That 
father has done his work well who has left a child better than 
himself. The German prayer is: ‘* Lord, grant I may be as 
well off to-morrow as yesterday !” No Yankee ever uttered that 
prayer. He always means that his son shall have a better 
starting-point in life than himself. ‘* The glory of a father is 
his children.” Our fathers made themselves independent 
seventy or eighty years ago. It remains for us to devote our- 
selves to liberty and the welfare of others with the generous 
willingness to be and to do towards others as we would have 
others do to us. The good Book says ‘the glory of children 
are their fathers.” The old Greek said, you remember, ‘‘ the 
trophies of Miltiades will not let me sleep.” The French pro- 
verb has it, ‘* Noblesse oblige” — our fathers were so good that 
we must be like them from pure shame. 

Now, boys, this is my lesson to you to-day, stated as an 
Trishism: You are not as good as your fathers unless you are 
better. You have your fathers’ example — the opportunities 
and advantages they have accumulated —and to be only as 


good is not enough. You must be better. You must copy 
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only the spirit of your fathers, and not their imperfections. 
There was an old Boston merchant, years ago, who wanted a 
set of china made in Canton. You know that Boston men, 
sixty years ago, looked at both sides of a cent before they spent 
it; and if they earned twelve cents they would save eight. He 
could not spare a whole plate to send as a pattern, so he sent a 
cracked one, and when he received the set there was a crack in 
every piece. The Chinese had imitated the pattern exactly. 
(Laughter.) Do not copy our defects. Be better than we are. 
We have invented atelegraph, but what of that? I expect, if I 
live forty years, to see a telegraph that will send messages with- 
out wire, both ways at the same time. If you do not invent it, 
you are notas goodasweare. You are bound to go ahead of us. 
The old London physician said the way to be well was to live on 
a sixpence and earnit. That is education under the laws of ne- 
cessity. We cannot give you that. Underneath you is the 
ever-watchful hand of city culture and wealth. All the motive 
we can give you is the name you bear. Bear itnobly! I was 
in the West, where they partly love and partly hate the Yankee. 
A man undertook to explain the difference between the time in 
Boston and in Chicago. It was but a bungling explanation at 
best. He asked me what I thought of it. I replied, ‘* Not 
much.” He said, «*Oh, yes, you Boston men always think 
you know more than anybody else.” I replied, ‘* Not at all; 
we only know what we profess to know.” ‘That is Boston. 
What Boston claims you should know, know it. Boston has 
set the example of doing; do better. : 
Sir Robert Peel said in the last hour of his official life — just 


after removing the bread-tax, —‘‘I shall leave office severely 
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censured; I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist ; 
but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of good will in the abodes of those whose lot 
it is to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brows, when 
they shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and 
untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by 
the sense of injustice.” Such are the deeds which make life 
worth living, and fully repay all we can do for you. 

Fellow-citizens, — The warmest compliment to us, ever I 
heard, was breathed into my ears from the lips of a fugitive slave 
from South Carolina. ‘* At home,” he said, ‘* we used to thank 
God for Boston, and pray that we might walk its streets before 
we died.” Boston has meant liberty and protection. See to it 
in all coming time, young men and women, you make it stand 
for good learning, upright character, sturdy love of liberty, 
willingness to be and do for others as you would have others be 
and do unto you. But make it, young men and women, — 
make it a dread to every man who seeks to do evil! Makeit a. 
home and a refuge for the oppressed of all lands! (Great 
Applause. ) 


The musical part of the programme, in addition to 


the pieces already mentioned, was as given below : — 


IiI. —Tr1o.— Sung by pupils of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School. — Rossini. 

IV. — Cuorat. — ‘** How = glorious beams the Morning 
Star,” with Organ accompaniment. 

V.—**Imace or THE Rose,” in muted tones. — Reichardt. 

VI. — Cuorts FROM ‘* SeMIrAMIDE.” — Rossini. 

VII. — Tur Op Hunprepru ‘Psa. 
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‘*¢ From all that dwell below the skies 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 


Through every land, by every tongue. 


‘¢ Eternal are thy mercies, Lord; 
Eternal truth attends thy word; 


Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 


7 


Till suns shall rise and set no more.” 


These musical performances, for accuracy of enunci- 
ation, for precision and unity of execution, for correct- 
ness of intonation, and for breadth and impressiveness 
of effect, exceeded, perhaps, those of any previous oc- 
casion. | 

After the customary and pleasing ceremony of the 
presentation of bouquets to the medal scholars by the 
Mayor, the audience was addressed by his Honor, as 


follows: — 


SPEECH OF THE MAYOR, HON. F. W. LINCOLN, JR. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This afternoon has been devoted 
to one of the most important and interesting of the local anni- 
versaries of Boston; an occasion which has been observed for 
many years, each year presenting new jewels for the adornment 
of our civic crown, as the result of that system of popular edu-. 
cation which our fathers inaugurated, and which it has been our 
duty to maintain and encourage. Your presence here to-day, 
fellow-citizens, is an assurance that the cause is still regarded as 
one of the most vital of our municipal concerns. It affects in a 


great degree the happiness of every home, and upon its secure 
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foundation is established the very prosperity of the city and its 
progress in every art which adorns civilized society. 

Our public schools are always open for inspection ; but during 
the last week, a jubilee week in fact, a special opportunity has 
been afforded by the exhibitions in the grammar schools to wit- 
ness the gratifying progress which the pupils have made in their 
studies ; and we are assembled at the close of the term,*parents 
and children, teachers and scholars, committee men and citizens, 
to exchange congratulations with each other on the success 
which has crowned the year. 

This is not the time for any one, certainly not for me, to 
enter upon any elaborate plea for the cause of education; the 
suggestions which have been made, and the inspiring thoughts 
which have been uttered, have already met the requirements of 
the occasion. My duty is simply, in the usual manner, to offi- 
cially recognize the medal scholars, as a token of the city’s in- 
terest in their welfare. 

I can assure you, however, fellow-citizens and tax payers, 
that I have a right to congratulate you on the noble condition 
of our public schools; and that I believe they still retain their 
old rank, and are equal to the best of any other institutions of 
the kind in the country. I am assured of this, not only by my 
own observation, but by the testimony of the strangers who 
have visited them during the week. A large expenditure of the 
public money is required to meet their necessities, but the sum 
is cheerfully granted, and the beneficial results cannot be com- 
puted in dollars and cents. 

For the prosperous condition of these institutions, our grati- 


tude is due to the School Committee, so many of whom devote 
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much time and patient thought to this great public interest. I 
fear that we do not fully appreciate their services in our behalf. 
Our thanks are due also to our teachers of all ranks, and espe- 
cially to that class whose praises are not always sounded in this 
festival, but whose merits I was glad to hear commended in the 
opening remarks of the chairman — the patient and hard-working 
female teachers of the Primary schools, who lay the foundation 
for that rich and finished scholarship which is the object of this 
occasion to commemorate and honor. 
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PRESCOTT GRAMMAR SC HOOLHOUSE. 


Plan No, 1. Basement. 


Plan No. 2. First and Second Floors. 
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Plan No. 3.. Third Floor. 


Ross’s School Desk. 
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PRESCOTT GRAMMAR SCHOOLHOUSE: — 


DESCRIPTION 


DEDICATORY SERVICES. 
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This noble edifice, which is well represented in the perspec- 
tive view placed opposite the title page of this document, is 
located in the easterly part of Kast Boston, about two miles 
from the City Hall. It stands near the centre of a lot which 
is just two hundred feet square, and is bounded on three sides 
by wide streets. It has a frontage of one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet on Prescott Street, and sixty-eight feet on Benning- 
ton and Saratoga streets, respectively. It is three stories high | 
exclusive of the basement and attic. From an inspection of 
the accompanying euts it will be seen that the ground plan 
of the building consists of five parts, namely, a central por- 
tion thirty-five feet by sixty; two wings, each thirty-one feet 
by sixty-eight ; and two entrance halls, connecting the wings 
with the central portion, each twenty-one feet by fifty-six. 
There are four entrances, one in the front and one in the 
rear of each entrance hall, the two principal or front en- 
trances being on Prescott Street. In each of the entrance 
halls, there are two well-lighted staircases leading from the first 
to the second story, and one leading from the second to the 
third story. The building contains sixteen schoolrooms, of the 
same size, namely: twenty-eight feet by thirty-two. Six of 


these rooms are on the first floor, six on the second, and four 
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on the third. It will be seen, on examining the plans, that 
each of the twelve rooms which are in the wings has a spacious 
and well-lighted clothes-closet attached, and that each of the 
four rooms in the central portion has two such closets. Hach 
of these closets communicates both with its adjacent schoolroom 
and entrance hall, and serves as a passage-way for the pupils in 
going in and out of their rooms. These closets are only half a 
story in height, there being above each an apartment of the 
same size and height, which is entered from a middle landing of 
a staircase. The latter are designed for dressing rooms and 
water closets for teachers, receptacles for books, school appara- 
tus, &c. The schoolrooms of the first and second stories are 
twelve and a half feet high in the clear; and those of the third 
story fourteen feet. ‘The whole of the third story of the central 
portion, with a part of the space over each entrance hall, is 
devoted to an assembly and exhibition hall, which is sixty-five 
feet long, fifty-seven feet wide, and eighteen feet high. This is 
the largest and best hall for school purposes in the city. Its 
symmetrical and convenient arrangement is shown in plan No. 
3. The basement, which is well paved with bricks, is ten feet 
high; and its extensive area, with the exception of the space 
occupied by the heating apparatus, is available as playrooms 
for the pupils in stormy weather. The floors of the entrance 
halls are rendered fire-proof by means of iron beams support- 
ing brick arches, on which are laid North River flagging stones. 
The other floors are laid with scantlings 14 by 12 inches, blind- 
nailed, forming a solid and smooth surface, — such as is needed 
for receiving the screws which secure the seats and desks, — ’ 
without any wide cracks at the joints. All the windows are 


fitted with inside folding blinds, and those on the northerly and 
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westerly sides have double sashes. The halls in each story are 
furnished with sinks, which are supplied with water from the 
Cochituate pipes. All the rooms are brought into communica- 
tion with the master’s room by means of speaking tubes and 
bells. Each of the schoolrooms is furnished with fifty-six single 
desks and chairs of the most approved patterns. All the school 
furniture proper for teachers and pupils was manufactured at 
the Se tablishment of J. S. Ross, of the best materials, and in 
the most workmanlike manner. ‘The teachers’ chairs and the 
settees for the large hall were furnished by John C. Hubbard, 
whose work in this line is always of the very first quality. 

The method of ventilation does not differ essentially from 
that which has been applied to the other Grammar School- 
houses, excepting the Bowditch Schoolhouse. A  ventiduct 
16X16 inches in the clear, constructed of smoothly planed 
matched boards, is carried up from the floor of each room to 
the attic. Here these ventiducts are united in three groups, 
each group being carried up through the roof in a single 
shaft which is surmounted by a 42-inch Leed’s cap. Each ven- 
tiduct has two openings which are fitted with valves, one 
being near the ceiling of the room from which it leads, and 
the other near the floor. : 

The building is heated by Brown’s self-regulating, hot-water 
furnaces, which were furnished and set up by Geo. W. Walker 
& Co. The following description and cut taken from the man- 
ufacturer’s circular, present the essential features of this ap- 
paratus for heating. In this building there are three boilers, 
and to secure an equal distribution of the heating power, 
there is an independent stack of hot-water pipes in a separate 


air chamber for each schoolroom. 
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‘* This hot water apparatus consists of a horizontal boiler (B) 
which incloses the fire, insuring perfect safety, and preclud- 
ing all possibility of any portion of the fire surface being 
heated above the boiling point. Over the boiler, and form- 
ing a continuation of it, is a stack of cast-iron pipes gy 
arranged in horizontal convolutions, and filled, like the boiler, 
with water. A constant circulation of hot water is kept up 


through every portion of the radiating pipe, so long as the 
fire in the boiler is maintained. 
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A. solid foundation of brickwork being prepared, the boiler 
(B) is set therein, the fire (F ') being lit in the front of it, 
and the fire-box is made-of the boiler itself, so that all the 
available heat produced by the combustion of the fuel is ab- 
sorbed by the water. The entire apparatus being filled and 
the fire made, the water gradually ascends through the rising 
pipe (2) to the distributing pipe (DJ), and displaces the 
water in the pipes, causing it to pass into the boiler through 
the return pipe, (seen at bottom of boiler,) thus a continu- 
ous circulation of hot water is secured. The arrows in the 
cut indicate the direction of the currents. 

The boiling of the water in the apparatus actuates the 
draft regulator. When the furnace is full of water, the bot- 
tom of a portion of the box (V) is covered with water to the 
depth of an inch, the box (V) is divided up to about four-fifths 
of its height, and a siphon connects the two compartments. 

When ebullition commences, the water is thrown over the 
top of the partition and passes through the pipe (2) into the 
- box (e), that contains a float which, as it rises, closes the lower 
valve (f),(which through pipe H, supplies the draft to the fire, ) 
and elevates the upper valve (/), in order to admit the cold air 
on the top of the fire and thus check the boiling. The water 
having ceased to boil, returns from box (¢) to box (V) through 
the siphon. The consequent descent of the float and valves 
allows the craft to pass under the fire until ebullition again 
takes place. | . 

Danger from fire is entirely out of the question, and as the 
fire is surrounded by cast iron, lined (so to speak) with water, 
and as the tendency of fluids, when heated, is upward, and to 
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descend when cooled, that portion of the boiler exposed to the 
fire is always the coolest part of the apparatus. The stack 
of pipe is inclosed on either side by two walls; and the exte- 
rior air, after passing by a conduit (C) constructed for the 
purpose, into the space between them, and being warmed by 
contact with the pipes, rises through the conductors (W) and 
the registers into the rooms it is designed to warm. Noth- 
ing can be more wholesome, pure, and refreshing than the 
atmosphere thus evolved. No pernicious gases are present. 
No offensive odor is perceptible in the air warmed in this 
manner.” 

Asan aid to proper ventilation (a subject of vital impor- 
tance), this invention seems to have some important advantages. 
The fact that the radiating surface is at so low a temperature 
(below 212°), shows that a very great volume of air is required 
to warm an apartment sufficiently, which, when provided with 
means of egress, will most thoroughly ventilate by forcing 
out the impure atmosphere through the flues provided for the 
purpose. 3 

The style of architecture resembles the Italian, with brack- 
etted cornice, and pilasters at the intersections of the exterior 
and partition walls. All the walls, mcluding the partitions, 
are constructed of bricks. The exterior walls are faced with 
pressed bricks, and built with a four-inch air space between the 
outer and inner surfaces. The basement, string course, and 
door and window dressings are of fine hammered Rockport 
granite. The cornice is of wood. The roof is covered with 
Welsh slate, and fitted with copper gutters. The interior 


standing wood-work is grained in a very tasteful style. 
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The yard is inclosed on the three sides which are bounded by 
streets, by a substantial and handsome iron fence, and on the 
back side, by the water closets and a brick wall. The rear 
portion of the yard, which is used as a play-ground, is paved 
with bricks; the front part is to be ornamented with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 

The contractors who furnished the heating apparatus and the 
furniture have already been named, and it is but just to record 
here the names of other parties who have in various ways con- 
tributed by their skill and taste to the construction of this great 
and well-built schoolhouse. The excellence of the painting 
and graining is due to James Ransom; of the mason work to 
Sayward and Lothrop; of the carpenter work to Isaac C. 
Trowbridge; and of the slating to C. S. Parker and Sons. 
Its architectural merit is due to George S. Ropes, Jr., the 
able architect. The adoption of the design was secured mainly 
through the influence of Judge Wright, of the Committee. 
Mr. James C. Tucker, Superintendent of Public Buildings, had 
the immediate supervision of its erection, — a duty which he 
performed with great fidelity and good judgment. Special 
credit belongs to the Sub-Committee of the City Council, con- 
sisting of Alderman Davies and Councilmen C. R. McLean and 
N. M. Morrison, who had the entire responsibility of the execu- 
tion of the work in their hands, and who spared no pains to 
render it satisfactory and complete in all its parts, ‘‘ from turret 


to foundation stone.” 


The cost of the lot was about $8,000, and the whole cost of 
the building and lot including the iron fence, the furniture and 


heating apparatus, was $ 109,585.76. 
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Thus has been designed and erected the largest and most 
costly school edifice in Boston, and perhaps in the whole coun- 
try. The two principal objections to the plan of the Grammar 
Schoolhouses which we have built in the course of the last year, 
namely, the too great height of four stories, and the imperfections 
of the exhibition halls, have been obviated in the plan of the 
Prescott Schoolhouse. To accomplish this, a larger size was 
adopted. Whether the future Grammar School buildings shall 
be constructed on this model in respect to size, is a question for 
the School Board to decide. 


DEDICATION. 


This new edifice was formally dedicated to the cause 
of education on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 5, 
1865. The occasion, occurring, as it fortunately did, 
during the Thanksgiving week vacation, afforded an 
excellent opportunity for the children of the Island 
Ward, as well as their parents, to unite in the exercises, 
and they were present in large numbers. The event 
of vacating what were probably the most inferior school- 
rooms in the State, and becoming the happy ‘occupants 
of what are unquestionably the best, was appreciated 
with more grateful feelings by the pupils than it is easy 


to describe. The interest with which they viewed the _ 


beautiful structure, the enthusiasm displayed in con- 
' versing upon the subject of its internal, beauty and con- 
venience, and the general manifestations of pride and 
joy, as the building was alluded to in terms of praise 
by the visitors, told plainly that its erection was as 
much a source of gratification to the youth in the 
vicinity as it is to those of more mature years. 

The attendance on the occasion also included a con- 
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siderable number from distant sections of the city. 
The exercises were commenced with singing by a choir 
selected from the pupils of the Chapman school, after 
which passages of Scripture were read, and an appro- 
priate prayer offered, by Rev. S. W. Foljambe, which 
was followed by singing by the choir just named. 
Alderman Daniel Davies, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, then delivered the keys to the 
Mayor, accompanying the act with the following re- 


marks :— 


REMARKS OF ALDERMAN DAVIES. 


~ Mr. Mayor: It becomes my duty, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, to surrender to you, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of this city, this building, which has been erected 
by direction of the City Council, for the purposes of a Grammar 
School. The order was passed on the ninth day of June, 1864, 
directing the Committee on Public Buildings to erect a school- 
house upon such plans as may be approved by the Committee 
on Public Instruction. On the twenty-sixth day of July, a plan, 
- made by Mr. George S. Ropes, of this city, was adopted, being 
satisfactory to both Committees. Contracts were made for the — 
masonry with Messrs. Sayward & Lothrop, and for the car- 
pentry with J. C. Trowbridge, and they have faithfully per- 
formed their work. ‘The building has been erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. James C. Tucker, the Superintendent. 
of Public Buildings, and Messrs. C. R. McLean and N. M. 
Morrison, members of the Committee of the City Council. 
Great credit is due to them for the faithful manner in which © 


they have performed their duties. 
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And now, Mr. Mayor, under the direction, and in behalf of, 
the Committee on Public Buildings, I deliver to you these keys, 


and surrender this building to your charge. 


His Honor the Mayor, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., receiving 
the keys, spoke as follows : — 


ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN OF THE ComMiITTEE ON Pusuic Burprgs : 

In conformity with ancient usage and the proprieties of this 
occasion, it is my duty to receive from your hands these keys. 
It is a token that the work, which has been committed to you 
and your associates of the City Government, has been completed. 
No one interest affords a better illustration of the growth and 
prosperity of our beloved city, than the constant and increasing 
demand for additional school accommodations. This municipal 
concern, always important, never was more so than at the pres- 
ent time; and this occasion in itself is a significant sign of the 
progress and success we have so far attained in this good cause. 

Tt has often been my official duty to accompany distinguished 
visitors in an inspection of the various institutions of our city ; 
and I must confess that I take the greatest delight in pointing 
out to them our many noble edifices devoted to educational pur- 
poses; and I have always felt that the true source of our 
strength and prosperity, and the reputation which Boston en- 
joys throughout the world, was intimately connected with these 
institutions. 

To-day another takes its place amidst the homes of this 
favored part of our city. The work of the artificer, the skill 
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of the mechanic, have been invoked. Their labors are now 
ended. The sounds of the hammer and the saw, and other 
implements of handicraft, no longer strike upon the ear in this 
building. A diviner music now is to vibrate and echo through 
these halls; the pleasant hum of youthful voices in sport or 
study, —the children of our hopes and affections, the bright 
jewels of the family circle, — are now about to enter and take 
possession, —to fit themselves for the duties of life which are 
before them. I cannot but congratulate the citizens of Hast 
Boston on the erection of this beautiful edifice. It is an archi- 
tectural monument worthy of the ward. It is considered by 
many, who are conversant with buildings of this kind, as the 
most complete and convenient schoolhouse, not only in our city, 
but in the country. The municipal government have spared 
neither effort nor means to wisely adapt every portion of if to 
the ends for which they were designed. The Committee and 
the Superintendent, who have had charge of the work, should 
receive our thanks; and the building, I trust, will long remain 
a memorial of their faithful services in behalf of the city. 

I must take this occasion to felicitate the School Committee 
on the name which has been chosen for the School. It has been 
an honored Massachusetts name for many generations. Before 
the Revolution it was famous in the annals of the province. 
The commander of the patriots, on yonder heights, on the mem- 
orable seventeenth of June, 1775, is generally acknowledged to 
have been Colonel Prescott. His son, the judge, for many years 
stood among the first judicial minds which adorned the courts 
and influenced the public affairs of the Commonwealth ; while the 


representative of the family in our generation, the late William 
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H. Prescott, the historian, achieved for himself, and his coun- 
try, throughout the world, a reputation as illustrious as any 
literary man of our own time. My young friends can learn 
much from his life. Afflicted with an infirmity (he was nearly 
blind for many years,) which would seem to be insurmountable 
to any one engaged in literary pursuits, particularly of an his- 
torical nature, he, by perseverance and indomitable energy, 
attained a success which has made his example the admiration 
of scholars throughout the Republic of Letters. The name has 
been honored in the past by the virtues of those who have borne 
it; — we have taken it upon ourselves to adopt it for one of our 
most cherished institutions. Let teachers, and pupils, and all 
those in any way connected with the school, see to it, that its 
lustre be not dimmed nor its credit impaired by their neglect ! 
My duty on this occasion is but partially performed when I 
receive these keys. As the organ of the City Government I am 
to transmit them to the Special Committee who are to have the 
charge of this School. I can assure you, my friend, Mr. 
Chairman, that it affords me a peculiar gratification to place 
them in your hands. In peace and in war, in the calm pursuits 
of civil life, and in the stirring scenes of the bivouac and the 
battle-field, you have proved yourself faithful, and I have no 
misgivings as to your interest in the responsibilities which this 
new institution imposes upon you. So far as you are concerned, 
and with the assistance of your associates of the Committee, I 
feel confident that these young minds will grow up Christian 
patriots, as well as intelligent persons ; they will be an honor to 
the city whose munificence furnishes them an education, and to 7 
the Republic, which, if their lives are spared, will claim them 


as citizens. 
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Rev. Warren H. Cudworth who, as Chairman of the 
District Committee, presided on the occasion, received 
the keys from the hands of the Mayor, and transferred 
them to Mr. Blackinton, Master elect of the school, with 
the following remarks : — 


REMARKS OF. REV. MR. CUDWORTH. 


It gives me great satisfaction, Mr. Mayor, to receive these 
keys at your hands, and I desire in behalf of my colleagues of 
the School Committee, and the citizens of this portion of East 
Boston generally, to thank you for the interest you have thus so 
generously manifested in the mental and moral welfare of the 
rising generation in our midst. The progress of this noble and 
costly structure has been watched from commencement to com- 
pletion with the utmost gratification, and now that it is about to 
be set apart to the uses for which it was erected, I cannot for- 
bear expressing the gratitude felt throughout the community to- 
wards those under whose care it has been prepared for occu- 
pancy. To you, sir, as President of the Board of Aldermen 
and Chairman of the School Committee, to the Chairman and 
members of the Building Committee, to both branches of the 
City Council, to the Superintendent of Public Buildings, to the 
skilful architect, and to Hon. Edwin Wright, and other mem-_ 
bers of our local School Board, our thanks are especially due, 
for the able, thorough, and expeditious manner in which the 
work has been carried-through its several stages. We desire to 
assure them that their labors have been deeply appreciated and 
will long be gratefully remembered. 
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- It is with special pleasure that I transfer these keys to Mr. Jas. 
I. Blackinton, the newly elected master of the Prescott Gram- 
mar School, in whom, as a man and as a teacher, we have reason 
to feel the utmost confidence. Your long experience, faithful 
services, and proved ability as sub-master, assure us, sir, that 
we are putting the right man into the right place, and that under 
your fostering care, with the codperation of teachers, parents, 
and committee, the Prescott Grammar School will ere long take 


rank among the first institutions of its kind in the country. 


_ Mr. James F. Blackinton, the Master of the School, 
in accepting the keys, said : — ) 


‘Mr. Cuareman : — In accepting these emblems of trust from 
your hands, I am not unmindful of the responsibility I assume 
as Master of the Prescott School ; and I can only promise you, 
sir, for myself and for those associated with me, our earnest en- 
deavor to meet the just and reasonable expectations of those who 
have devolved these trusts upon us. If anything were wanting 
to inspire in us an ambition to excel in our profession, we should 
find it in this magnificent buildng,—this monument of Bos- 
ton’s liberality. We should find it in that name which is chis- 
elled on these walls, and which has been eulogized so fittingly 
and so well by His Honor the Mayor. If we, in our sphere, 
may succeed in any degree in imitating the example of him, who 
*¢touched nothing he did not adorn,” who, triumphing over 
the most formidable obstacles, rose to the very summit of literary 
fame, we may well be proud of our success. I know well, Mr. 
Chairman, what the city of Boston, through her official represen- 


tatives expects of the teachers in her public schools. But I see 
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before me to-day those, who have a higher claim on the teachers 
of this school, and a deeper interest in its success, than even the 
City Fathers, faithful and efficient as they are, can possibly 
have. Allow me, Mr. Chairman, a word to the parents of the 
children who are to be gathered under this roof. 

In committing your children to our care, we acknowledge you 
have certain claims upon us which we have no wish to deny or 
evade. You have aright to demand that we labor incessantly 
for the highest good of all the pupils in our charge. You have 
a right to demand that the health of your children be so cared. 
for, that they may be prepared with physical energy and vigor, 
to grapple with life’s stern duties and realities. You have a 
right to demand that their mental faculties be so trained, that 
they shall be fitted to fill any position of honor or profit to which 
they may be called. Above all, you have a right to demand 
that the morals of your children, in the largest sense of that 
word, be so guarded and watched over, that they may grow up 
useful citizens, ornaments to society and blessings to mankind. 
These claims we fully recognize, and we expect you to call us to 
a strict account in the discharge of our duties. 

But I beg leave to remind you that the duties and obligations 
growing out of our mutual relations are not all on one side. 
We, too, have a right to demand certain things of you. We 
have a right to demand that, when you place your children in 
our care, you consider them, for the time being, as belonging 
to the school; that, properly prepared, they be sent regularly 
and punctually to this place. Let it not be said here, as is too 
often the case in some schools, that much of the teacher’s effort 
is lost through irregularity in the attendance of the pupils. 
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We have a right to demand that our teaching be not counter- 
acted by influences over which we have no control, but for 
which you, as parents, are mainly responsible. During the 
entire year, but about one hour in eight of the pupil’s time is 
spent in the schoolroom ; the other seven are spent in the school 
of the family or of the street. Is it any wonder that, some- 
times, the seven hours’ outside instruction neutralizes or destroys 
the effect of the one hour in the schoolroom? Let it be your 
endeavor, so far as it lies in your power, to see that the teach- 
ing of the fireside is in harmony with that of the schoolroom. ' 
More than this. Let your children see that you are earnestly 
and actively codperating with us, that your desires, your’ efforts 
in their behalf, are all in accord with ours. 

If cases of discipline arise, and you are dissatisfied, instead of 
bruiting the matter over the neighborhood, and thus encourag- 
ing your children in rebellion, rather let us by mutual consulta- 
tion and agreement settle the difficulty. 

Surely, your hopes and aspirations in regard to your children 
ought to be, must be, identical with ours. You, as we, desire 
the permanent good of your children. You, as we, desire to 
see them trained to become the worthy fathers and mothers of 
the next generation. You, as we, wish to see them so disci- 
plined as to become intelligent, law-abiding citizens of this Free 
Republic. You, as we, desire to see your children so developed 
into perfect manhood and womanhood, as to be prepared for 
usefulness and happiness in this life, and for the rewards of im- 
mortality. Let us labor together for these ends, reverently 
seeking the blessing of Heaven on our efforts. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, with the codperation of these pa- 
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rents, with the aid of my friend and associate, who, for nearly 
a year, has labored so faithfully and successfully in this portion 
of the district, with the help of these earnest and accomplished 
teachers who are to be associated with me, and with the judi- 
cious oversight of the School Committee, I hope to make the 
Prescott School worthy of Boston’s munificence, worthy of the 
honored name we bear, worthy of the Common School System 


of Massachusetts. 


* The following beautiful hymn, written for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. Mary F. Blackinton, was then sung by 
the children :— 


DEDICATORY HYMN. 


With grateful hearts and words of hope 
We greet this welcome day ; 
With noble pride our bosoms swell, 
As only freemen’s may. 
No sounds of war appall us now ; 
Our eagle proud has found, 
At last, a mount whose lofty crest 
With olive leaves is crowned. 


And Freedom’s arm is not unnerved 

By parricidal blows ; 
_ Ere she had laid her armor by, 

This noble structure rose ; 

And on each wall her name is stamped, 
Its price her blood has paid ; 

Its every brick and block and stone, 
A freeman’s hand has laid. 
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To Freedom, Science, and to God, 
We consecrate these halls; 
May none with traitor’s heart or tongue 
E’er breathe within these walls ; 
But here “ our country’s future hope,””— 
Its happy, trusting youth, | 
In heart and intellect be trained 
To love of right and truth. 


This stately temple proudly bears . 
A world-renownéd name ; 

May it inspire each youth to seek 

~ For intellectual fame. 

O God, thy blessing now we crave! 
Without Thee we are nought! 

Oh, may Thy favor ever here, 
With loving hearts be sought. 


After the singing of the hymn, the Chairman intro- 
duced Judge Edwin Wright, the Chairman of the 
Chapman School District, of which the Prescott was 
an outgrowth, remarking, that it was to this gentleman 
that the community and their children were in the first 
instance and mainly indebted, for the idea that had re- 
sulted in this superior edifice, and for whatever of 
novel excellencies it should be found to possess, as 
well as for the ample and beautiful grounds upon 
which it was located; and paid him a high compliment 
for the close attention, deep interest, and valuable ser- 
vices he had rendered in securing to this section of the 
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city the house they had assembled to dedicate to the 
cause of education. 

After alluding briefly to some of the peculiarities 
and supposed advantages of the new building, in its 
plan of construction and location, and to the happy 
coOperation of all the members of the Committee in 
_ furthering the work, Judge Wright proceeded as fol- 

lows : — 


ADDRESS OF MR. WRIGHT. 


It is said of Florence, that, though not so beautiful in situa- 
tion as Naples, nor so royal as Geneva, — not so rich in trea- 
sures of art as Rome, nor so prevalent in political power as 
Venice, — and though she had no brilliant external history like 
Pisa and Milan, yet so surpassing was the splendor of her in- 
ternal life, so intricate the web of events through which she 
vigorously worked her way, and so celebrated were the men 
she produced, that her fame was more glorious than that of all 
Italy besides, and placed Florence as a younger sister by the 
side of Athens. 

So, though this house we to-day dedicate is not crowned 
with any swelling dome, like yonder State Capitol; is not 
grand with architectural adornments, like the City Hall; is 
not solemnly impressive, nor voluptuously elegant, like our 
Galleries of Art; has never thrilled with the impulses of patri- 
otic eloquence, like the walls of the Cradle of Liberty; yet in 
the grandeur of the internal life which shall be here guided to 
symmetry and strength, in the unfolding of vigorous thought 


and graceful feeling, and by the men and women who shall 
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hence graduate, to walk the avenues of trade, to sail upon the 
currents of commerce, to augment the virtuous pleasures of 
domestic and social life, to assuage the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate, to control the skilful fingers of industry, and to guide 
the energy of States, this Prescott School shall stand as a 
younger sister by the side of the consecrated temples of the 
Divine worship. ; | 

Plain and simple as these walls are within and without, they 
are well adapted to this high destiny for which they are to-day 
set apart. They beautifully accord with the earnest simplicity 
of our Puritan character and history. In the modesty of their 
lines of structure, and the lightsomeness and healthful cheer of 
their every apartment, they will illustrate the clear, symmetric, 
and transparent culture and intellect of the scholar whose name 
they bear, and by their solidity and depth of foundation, the 
rugged grandeur of the revolutionary Prescott, as well. And 
it is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, Mr. Mayor, that we 
have received at your hands these keys. May I not add, sir, 
that there is many a bright eye, and many an ambitious heart 
among our children, that would be glad to look and speak to 
you the word of gratitude. Scattered for years, in isolated 
classes, about the Island, in small, badly lighted stores, me- 
chanic shops, or old tenement houses, with few of the accom- 
modations, and almost none of the decencies which pertain to 
this edifice, they are experiencing already a joy, and an impulse 
of culture and courage that shall bear them on to higher and 
nobler efforts. | 

Their gratitude can but enhance the pleasure of our hearts, 


who have been elected to look after their interests, and of yours 


25 
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also, so well known as the kind hearted municipal parent of 
them all. 

Besides, sir, there is a beauty in this day’s service, that has 
rarely been seen on these occasions. There is a portion of our 
beloved country, in which the duty and even the excellency of 
the public school for the free education of all the children of 
the community has been ignored; where the free public school 
for all, instead of being regarded as the nursery of energy, in- 
telligence, virtue, the seed-garden of spiritual grace, patriot- 
ism, and Christian manhood, has been denounced even as the 
disseminator of heresies, the hot-bed of incendiarism, and the 
breeder of social calamities. While this portion of our people 
in their mad ignorance have been laboring to take the life of 
the nation, and hurl us back into the arms of despotic rule, here 
in the calm confidence of educated mind and Christian morals, 
the workmen have been laying brick upon brick, and beam 
unto beam, till after the victories of fleets and armies, we are 
met, as it were, in a kind of symbolic triumph, to dedicate and 
consecrate this new, peaceful armory of the nation’s life and 
strength. And I congratulate you, sir, that after these four 
years of the drivings of duty, — from the compulsions of law 
and virtue too often over the pathway of violence, — from the 
troublesome anxieties of upholding the municipal and national 
honor and sovereignty in crises of unexampled difficulty, you 
have been called up so near the close of another municipal year 
to perform the most beneficent act the Head of the city can do. 

And to you, Mr. Chairman, and your associates of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, to your co-laborers of the Commit- 


tee on Public Instruction, to your gentlemanly and efficient 


° 
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Superintendent, whose liberal prudence has kept equal our inter- 
ests, and yours, and to the accomplished Architect whose cun- 
ning fancies have here taken shape and body, we owe a debt 
of gratitude for this excellently devised and excellently accom- 
plished building, that words can poorly express. With large 
and generous views of public policy, after mature deliberation, 
in the exercise of a true and honorable liberality, you adopted 
and put in execution this new arrangement of school halls, 
and inaugurated a needed advance in our school architecture ; 
and I aver with the greatest confidence, that your decision, and 
this house, its material embodiment, shall be remembered and 
cited in the annals of the city, as one of the great epochs of 
educational advancement. Greater satisfaction you have not 
occasion to desire, than thus to have forwarded the glory and 
the culture of the city who have honored you with these trusts. 

I hardly need remind the gentlemen and ladies who have 
_ been selected as the teachers of this school, that this is a temple 
of knowledge and virtue; an Institute of Christian manliness 
and free civilization. The rough blocks of humanity that shall 
enter into this studio of the soul, are to be molded, chiselled, 

and polished, into graceful, living personations of science, elo- 
| quence, and art, — of faith, love, and valor. 

On behalf of the fathers and mothers of this district, we 
confide to your care and training continuously, nearly one 
thousand children, and we have no .misgivings, that, so far as 
rests in your ability, they shall return hence to us, qualified to 
adorn the virtues of private life, to honor the public service, to 
grace the church, to protect society, and to beautify the homes 


of competent industry. The work we commit to you is no 


. 
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common or every day toil; it lays hold on the Eternities, and ~ 
there is not a moment of the distant future, below or above, 
when the echoes of this service well done, shall not fall upon 
you as the cadence of sweetest harmonies. 

Let, therefore, no vain fancies, no specious theories, enter 
into the instruction of this school. Be not hasty after new 
theories. Anchor by well-established principles. Kindle your 
affinities for every real progress. Be wise to gather good, be 
courageous to resist the bad,:and be imspired to say, as you 
shall come in and go out here before these plastic minds, in the 
highest idea of education, Educo, Educo. I lead out the powers 
of the mind to their fulfilment. I watch the affluent germs of 
nature to their largest fruition. I evoke the colossal powers of 
the inner life, to be the stability of peace, the bulwarks of faith, 


and the evangel of freedom. 


Mr. John D. Phibrick, Superintendent of Schools, being 
called upon by the chairman, said, he was happy to con- 
gratulate the citizens of this section of the city upon the 
possession of so fine a _ building for educational pur- 
poses. The occasion, he said, was one of threefold im- 
portance, for they celebrated the acquisition of an addi-. 
tional Grammar School, making twenty-one in all now in 
Boston; also the induction into office of a new master, con- 
cerning whom he concurred with the general expectation that 
he would be found wise, judicious, careful and faithful; and 
thirdly, it was the occasion of the dedication of a new Gram- 
mar School structure, which was always an event of great 


importance. ‘To illustrate the impression which strangers form 
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in visiting the Boston schools, Mr. Philbrick related an incident 
of his accompanying some Englishmen of wealth and culture 
to one of our schools a short time since, when one of these 
gentlemen was very much astonished to learn that there was 
more than one such in the city. When informed that there 
were twenty of them they did not wonder that the North con- 
quered in the rebellion. The Prescott Schoolhouse, he said, 
was a noble structure in respect to size, cost and conveniences. 
It has no superior in this city, he added, and he was firm 
in the belief that when completed in all its details, it will 
have cost more than any other schoolhouse in the United 
States. He believed it to be the finest in the country, with 
perhaps the exception of one in San Francisco, which is 
patterned, to some extent, after the Boston schools. Having 
seen only a drawing of this on paper, he was not inclined to 
definitely pronounce it superior to the Prescott School. To 
show the improvements which have been made in schools during 
the last few years, he said he believed it to be an absolute fact 
that the amount of money expended in the erection of this 
edifice was sufficient to build a continuous range of two miles 
of such schoolhouses as he was educated in. During his re- 
marks Mr. Philbrick stated that the increase of expenses for 
education in Boston, though large, had not kept pace with the 
other expenses, and he thought there were good reasons for 
increasing them. He closed by complimenting the District 
Committee, and expressing the hope that the gentlemen com- 


posing it would be continued in office. 


Rey. Dr. Robert C. Waterston, in response to the invitation 
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of the chairman, spoke in very felicitous terms of the object 
that had assembled them together, interspersing his remarks 
with interesting and highly instructive allusions to some of the 
more notable schools he had visited in the Old World. He 
discussed the excellencies of our school system, the culture in 
science and art attempted under it, the disciplinary results of 
the system, and the architectural style and arrangement of our 
schoolhouses, as compared with those he had visited and 


examined abroad, in an enthusiastic and most eloquent manner. 


Other addresses were made by Hon. Edward F. Porter, 
Alderman Gaffield, Rev. Mr. White, of East Boston, and 
George W. Ropes, Esq., the architect of the house. No ade- 
quate report of the remarks of these gentlemen was preserved, 
and they are therefore necessarily omitted. from this sketch. 

On the following Monday the school was organized, and 
commenced its regular school sessions, with James F’. Black- 
inton for master, James W. Webster for sub-master, eight 
assistant teachers in the Grammar Department, and seven 


teachers in the Primary Department. 
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OPINIONS. 


City SoLIcIToR’s Orricr, Boston, Nov. 10, 1855. 


Dear Sir: I have considered the subject matter of the vote 
of the Board of School Committee, passsed at their last meet- 
ing and referring to me, as City Solicitor, the petitions of S. D. 
Cragin and J. G. Copp. 

It appears that these persons formerly resided in Boston, but 
now live in Chelsea, at places not remote from any public school 
of that town. One of them has lived in Chelsea for three years 
last past, — how long the other has lived there is not stated. 
They both wish their daughters to continue in the Hancock 
School, where they have heretofore attended, for the current 
school year, because of the disadvantages which they would 
suffer, being in the first class, if compelled now to leave and 
enter another school in the town where they reside. 

If the Board enforce the rule found on the 29th page of 
their printed Regulations, the prayer of these petitions cannot be 
oranted. If, however, the rule is in contravention of the laws 
of the land, the authority of the latter is paramount and must be 
obeyed in preference to the rule. Prior to the statute of 1855, 
ch. 78, there were no express statute regulations, to my knowl- 


edge, on this subject. Towns and cities were required each to 
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establish and support a certain number of common schools in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants contained therein; the 
inhabitants being compelled by taxation to defray the expenses 
of such schools in their own towns only. It would seem from 
this that the schools in any one town or city were designed for 
the benefit of the children who reside, or whose parents or 
guardians reside, in that particular town or city. Such has 
been, in the main, the practical working of the law, and little 
difficulty or controversy has arisen from this source. School 
~ Committees have exercised, so far as I have known, considera- 
ble discretion in the matter, and allowed some exceptions to the 
general principle. Much latitude is properly allowed the Com- 
mittee in this particular. In strict justice the School Committee 
would have no right to appropriate moneys raised for the sup- 
port of schools in the city in aid of children coming from other 
towns to attend them, unless expressly authorized by statute to 
do so. 

The statute of 1855, referred to, seems to recognize and as- 
sume affirmatively this general principle, and to provide for the 
cases where exceptions may be made. It is in the following 
words, viz: ‘* Children living remote from any public school in 
the town in which they reside, may be allowed to attend the 
public schools in an adjoining town under such regulations and 
on such terms as the School Committee of such adjoining town 
may prescribe; and the School Committee are authorized to 
pay out of the appropriations of money raised for the support 
of schools in aid of such children.” 

The inference is, that without this statute, children from other 


towns could ndt be admitted to our schools in such an instance 
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as is mentioned therein, and in no case where they do not reside 
in the city. The statute specifies when this may be done, and 
that is when the children reside at a place remote from any 
school in their own town. And I think it is a fair and legiti- 
mate construction that it excludes all other cases than the one 
expressly provided for. 

There are, in my opinion, very good and obvious reasons 
why the law should be that children shall attend school where 
they, or their parents or guardians, reside. ‘The parents and 
cuardians should have every reason and inducement to feel an 
interest in the schools in the town where they have a voice and 
a vote, and should not be allowed to enjoy the immediate bene- 
fits of schools toward the support of which they contribute no- 
thing. If they are to share in the benefits of the schools of 
Boston, they ought to live there and bear also their proportion 
of the burthens imposed upon its citizens in consequence of the 
same.* There may be instances where members of the Com- 
mittee and teachers would dislike to conform to the rule and the 


law strictly, owing to the peculiar circumstances of the case. 


* Further provisions for the cases referred to in the above opinion were 
made by Sts. 1857, c. 182, which were reénacted in Gen. Sts. c. 41, § 7 in 
the words following, viz : 

‘¢ With the consent of School Committees first obtained, children between 
the ages of five and fifteen years may attend school in cities and towns other 
than those in which their parents or guardians reside ; but whenever a child 
resides in a city or town different from that of the residence of the parent or 
guardian, for the sole purpose of attending school there, the parent or guar- 
dian of such child shall be liable to pay to such city or town, for tuition, a 
sum equal to the average expense per scholar for such school for the period 
the child shall have so attended. 
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But with that I have nothing to do in this opinion. While the 

law and the rules of the Board are as I have stated and inter- 

preted them, I do not sce how the request of the said petitioners 

can be granted legally, or generally how children living out of 

the city of Boston can be legally admitted or retained in our 

schools, unless coming within the provisions of the said statute. 
I have the honor to remain, 


Your obedient servant, 


A. A. RANNEY, 
| City Solicitor. 
Hon. J. V. C. Smitn, Mayor. 


‘ City or Boston, 
In School Committee, Oct. 21, 1856. 

ORDERED, That Mr. H. H. Lincoln, Master of the Lyman 

School, and Mr. P. W. Bartlett, Master of the Adams School, 

exchangé situations, and that Mr. Lincoln take the mastership 

of the Adams School, and Mr. Bartlett take the mastership of 

the Lyman School; and that this exchange be made next 
Monday morning, Oct. 27. 

Read and referred to the City Solicitor for his opinion, 


whether the action contemplated by the order can be had. 


Attest : BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


Crry Sonrorror’s Orrrcx, Boston, Nov. 1, 1856. 


Sir: Ihave considered the question proposed to me by the 


accompanying vote of the School Committee, and am of the 
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opinion, that it is competent for the Committee to take the 
action indicated in the order under examination. 

The 56th section of the City Charter provides that the 
School Committee ‘‘ shall have the care and management of 
the public schools, and may elect all such instructors as they 
may deem proper, and remove the same whenever they con- 
sider it expedient.” | 

This provision of the law is obligatory upon both the Com- 


mittee and the instructors, and is a part of the contract made 


with each instructor, —as much so as if such contract were 
reduced to writing, and this language incorporated in it. 
An instructor holds the place assigned to him in any school, 
therefore, not for a year, nor for any other given length of 
time, but during the pleasure of the Committee. The right 
to transfer instructors from one school to another, is a neces- 
sary result of the right to remove them from service alto- 
gether. 

If it be said that an instructor would not be bound to 
accept the situation to which it should be the pleasure of the 
Committee to transfer him, and that he would be at liberty to 
retire from the service, it may also be. said that it is optional 
with him whether he will continue in the place originally 
assigned to him, or surrender his trust. There is generally a 
reciprocity in the obligation of contracts; and, as one of the 
contracting parties may sunder the relation at pleasure, the 
same right belongs to the other party. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


1 fal Mab ad wpe A 
Hon. ALEXANDER H. Ricr, Pres. School Com. 
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City oF Boston. 
In School Committee, Jan. 12, 1857. 
Whereas, It appears that vacancies exist in this Board, oc- 
casioned by the resignations of Norman C. Stevens and Arthur 
H. Poor, of Ward 11, and William Howe, of Ward 5, whose 
several terms of office will expire in one, two, and one years 


it is 


ORDERED: That a message be sent to the Board of Alder- 
men of this city, proposing a Convention of said Board with 
this Committee, on Monday next, at 42 o’clock, Pp. M., for the 
purpose of filling the vacancies aforesaid, pursuant to law. 

Read, and referred to the City Solicitor for his opinion, 
whether the action contemplated by the order can be had. 


Attest : BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


_ Crry Soricrror’s Orricx, Boston, Jan. 26, 1857. 


Sir: The order offered in the School Committee on the 12th 
instant, upon the subject of filling the existing vacancies in the 
Committee, and referred to me for my opinion on the question, 
whether the action contemplated by the order would be legal, 
has been fully considered by me. 7 | 

The main point on which my opinion is desired, I suppose to 
be, whether these vacancies should be filled in the manner pro- 
vided in the 25th section of the City Charter, or in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 101 of the statutes of 1856; and 
here the doubt is, probably, whether the latter statute, which is 
a general statute, controls, in this respect, the City Charter, 


which is a special statute. 
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The principle, that a special statute is repealed by a subse- 
quent general statute, so far as the provisions of the one are 
repugnant to those of the other, I regard as settled in this Com- 
monwealth. Among the cases which assert or recognize this 
principle, perhaps that of Gage v. Currier et al. 4 Pick. 399, 
is as explicit as any. } 

That the provisions of the two statutes referred to are repug- 
nant, is entirely clear. One provides for the filling of vacan- 
cies in the School Committee by popular election, and the other, 
by the remaining members of the Committee and the Mayor 
and Aldermen in convention. No election can be so made as 
to answer the requirements of both statutes. Compliance with 
one of necessity excludes compliance with the other. 

My opinion, therefore, is, that the vacancies in the Com- 
mittee should be filled by the remaining members, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen in convention. 

The 2d section of chapter 101 of the Statutes of 1856 makes 
it the duty of the Committee to call the convention. The Mayor 
and Aldermen have no voice in fixing the time or place of 
holding it. The mode of forming the convention is, therefore, 
different from that usually adopted in legislative bodies, where 
the assent of both branches of the legislature is an essential pre- 


requisite to the forming of the convention.* 


* The law was again changed in respect to the matters referred to by St. 
1857, c. 266, §§ 1 & 2, substantially reénacted in Gen. Sts. c. 38, §§ 17 & 18 
in these words. 

Sect. 17. * * * ‘the remaining members [of the School Committee] 
shall, in writing, give notice of the fact [of vacancy] to the selectmen of the 


town, or to the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, and the two Boards shall 


4 
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In this view, I would advise a change in the form of the or- 
der now before the Committee. 


After the preamble, which is quite right, I would say : — 


ORDERED: That a convention of this Committee and the 


Mayor and Aldermen be holden in the Common Council 


thereupon, after giving public notice of at least one week, proceed to fill such 
vacancy, and a majority of the ballots of persons entitled to vote shall be 


necessary to an election. 


Sect. 18. If all the persons elected as members of the School Committee, 
after such notice of their election, refuse or neglect to accept the office, or 
having accepted, afterwards decline further service, or become unable to at- 
tend to the duties of the Board, the selectmen or the Mayor and Aldermen 
shall, after giving like public notice, proceed by ballot to elect a new Board, 
and the votes of a majority of the entire board of selectmen or of the Mayor 


and Aldermen, shall be necessary to an election.” 


The form of order now used is as follows, viz. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In School Committee, 1865. 
Whereas: A vacancy exists in this Board, caused by the resignation of 
of Ward 

Ordered, 'That a Message be sent to the Mayor and Aldermen, proposing a 
Convention of the two Boards on Monday, the day 
of at 4 o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of filling 

said Vacancy ; and that public notice be given of the same, pursuant to law. 

Attest: BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 

In Board of Aldermen, 1865. 


Read, and therefore ordered, that a message be sent to the School Com- 
mittee to inform that Board that this Board concurs in the foregoing propo- 
sition. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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Chamber in the City Hall forthwith, for the purpose of filling 
the vacancies aforesaid, pursuant to law; and that notice be 
sent to the Mayor and Aldermen, of the time, place, and pur- 
pose of the convention. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A ig ad i tea OB 
Hon. ALEXANDER H. Ricx, Pres. of School Com. 


Crry Soxtcrror’s Orrice, Boston, Feb. 3, 1857. 

Sm: I have had under consideration the subject matter of 
the order of the School Committee of the 6th of January, by 
which my opinion is requested as to the legal right and power 
of the Committee to grant to any teacher in the employment of 
the city, an allowance for the expenses of a substitute in case of 
the teacher’s illness. _ | 

The question proposed to me does not admit of an unqualified 
answer, either in the affirmative or the negative. There are 
cases, undoubtedly, in which the Committee would be justified 
in making an allowance to a teacher, of a sum beyond the stip- 
ulated salary; and other cases in which an allowance would 
not be justified. I will, therefore, indicate the principles by 
which I think the Committee should be governed in this respect. 

The powers and duties of the Committee are in the nature of 
those of a trustee. They have ends to be accomplished, not for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of others: and the means 
by which those ends are to be accomplished, belong not to the 
Committee, but to the public, The Committee are thus a 
middle party, using and administering the funds committed to 
their charge, strictly for purposes of the trust and for no 


26 
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other purpose. They are not bound to be unjustly severe on 
the one hand, and may not do acts of generosity on the other. 
They may be just, but they may not give gratuities. 

If the Committee, having contracted with a teacher for his 
services for a stipulated sum, should afterwards become satisfied 
that the contract is unequal and onerous upon such teacher, 
they are undoubtedly at liberty to relieve the hardship, by ad- 
ding to the stipulated salary; but if the teacher has met with 
accident or misfortune, which appeals to the sympathy and 
liberality of the humane and benevolent, such an appeal cannot 
be responded to by the Committee. 

Whether the salary of the teacher should be suspended, or 
applied to the payment of a substitute, during temporary sick- 
ness, or inability to discharge his duties, is a question, not of 
law, but of fact and propriety, to be determined by the judg- 
ment and discretion of the Committee. In some departments 
of government, — municipal, state, and national, —I believe 
it is not usual to suspend the salary of the officers and em- 
ployees, in case of sickness or other temporary inability; in 
others, it is usual. It ig undoubtedly competent for the Com- 
mittee to determine whether there shall be such a suspension, 
under such circumstances, in the case of teachers of the Public 
Schools. 

From these principles it follows that each case contemplated . 
by the Order under consideration, must be determined upon its 
own merits; and that when an allowance is proposed, the ques- 
tion to be answered is, — Is such an allowance an act of simple 
justice, to be made as an equivalent due to the teacher for ser- 


vices rendered to the City, or sacrifices made in its behalf; or 
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is it not called for by these considerations, but by a desire to re- 
lieve the teacher in whole or in part, from some misfortune, for 
Which the City is not and ought not to be responsible? 

As this question shall be answered, in the affirmative or neg- 
ative, by the Committee themselves, — for they are the judges 
in the case, —so should they grant or withhold the proposed 


allowance. I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 


Jol. HEALY | 
Hon. A. H. Rice, Pres. School Committee. 


Orry oF Boston, 
In School Committee, July 19, 1859. 

ORDERED, ‘That the City Solicitor be requested to give an 
opinion as to the right of this Board to determine how long a 
pupil may remain in the Public Grammar Schools. 

OrpDERED: That the City Solicitor be requested to inform the 
School Committee whether, in his judgment, Chap. VIII. Sect. 
15, of the Rules and Regulations, is at variance with the laws 


of the Commonwealth. 


Attest : BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


City Soxicrtor’s Orrice, Boston, Sept. 13, 1859. 
Str: I have considered the questions referred to me by two 
general orders of the School Committee, passed on the 19th of 


July, and respectfully submit the following replies to them : — 
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In regard to ‘‘the right of the Board to determine how 
long a pupil may remain in the Public Grammar Schools,” my 
judgment is, that it has entire control of this question, sub- 
ject only to the limitation that it may not exclude a pupil 
under the age of fifteen years. 

‘In the case of Sherman vs. Charlestown, 8 Cush. 160, the 
Court, in stating the general powers and duties of School 
Committees, say, that ‘‘ before the ages were fixed by law, 
the School Committee decided at what age scholars might be 
received, and to what age they might continue.” 

There has been no change in the law, in this respect, since 
that casé was decided. The only statute regulating this 
question, so far as I am aware, is Chapter 117 of the Acts of 
the year 1849. That statute provides that ‘* the income of the 
Massachusetts School Fund shall be apportioned to the several 
cities and towns, according to the number of persons therein, 
between the ages of five and fifteen years;” thus recognizing 
the right of persons between those ages to avail themselves 
of the use of the schools. 

The same statute provides, in the fourth section, that noth- 
ing in that act contained shall be considered as prohibiting 
the attendance upon the schools of scholars under five or. over 
fifteen years of age. 

This provision was not intended to confer upon scholars 
under five or over fifteen years of age, any right to attend 
the schools; but it was intended merely to negative the other- 
wise possible construction of the statute, that the School 
Committee have not the power to admit to the schools, in their 


discretion, pupils not between the ages of five and fifteen years. 
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The Committee, then, may not exclude from the schools 
persons between the ages of five and fifteen years; but they 
may admit or exclude, in their discretion, all persons under 
five or over fifteen years of age. 

In reply to the second question of the Board, I have to say 
that the 15th section of the 8th chapter of the Rules and 
Regulations of the School Committee is, in my judgment, at 
variance with the laws of the Commonwealth, in so far as 
it provides that a pupil may be expelled from a school by the 
principal teacher thereof, with the approbation of the Sub- 
Committee of that school. 

Teachers may be authorized to suspend pupils, and report 
the cases to the School Committee for their action; but ** the 
power to expel,” say the Supreme Court in the case already 
cited, ‘* in the last resort, is vested in the School Committee.” 

It is a principle of general application, that when the law 
confers upon an individual, or a body of men, an office or a 
trust, the execution of which requires the exercise of discre- 
tion and judgment, he or they cannot delegate to others powers 
so conferred; and where the trust is conferred upon a body 
of men, it can be executed by no number smaller than a 
quorum of that body. 

The power to expel a pupil from school for cause, is vested 
in the School Committee and nowhere else. It can be exer- 
cised, then, only by the Committee acting as a Board. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. HEALY. 
Hon. Freperic W. LIncoLn, JR. 
President of the School Committee. 


- 
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Crry Soxicrror’s Orricez, Boston, Dec. 10, 1860. 


Str: The School Committee, by an Order passed on the 
first day of October last, requested my opinion upon the fol- 
lowing question : — 

‘‘In the absence of the Mayor, who next is chairman, 
when said Committee is in convention with the aldermen?” 

As I understand the case, no person is entitled, as of 
right, to preside over a deliberative assembly unless by law, 
or by election or appointment by the assembly, he has been 
designated for that place. 

There is no law, and I am aware of no rule of the con- 
vention, which makes provision for the contingency contem- 
plated by the Order. 

It follows therefore, and my opinion is, that in the absence 
of the Mayor, the convention has no chairman or presiding 
officer; and that if they would proceed strictly, the conven- 
tion should either provide by a standing rule *for filling the 
chair, when it is thus vacant, or they should make a special 
election in every such case. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. Ps HEALYs 
Hon. Freperic W. Lixcoin, Jr. 


President of the School Committee. 


, City Soxicrtor’s Orricz, Boston, Feb. 4, 1861. 
Sir: In reply to the question submitted to me by the School 
Committee, in their Order of the 14th of J anuary last, viz: 


* Vide Rules and Regulations, Ch. 1, Sect. 1. 
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‘¢Do the Constitution of the United States, or the laws 
passed by Congress in pursuance thereof, and the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, require the members of this Board, 
before entering on their duties, to take the oaths, or either, 
prescribed in Chapter 1, Section 1, of the laws of the United 
States, and the 6th Article of the Amendments of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts; and if so, by whom shall said 
oath or oaths be administered ? ” 


Allow me to say: 


First. The 6th article of the Constitution of the United 
States provides, that the members of the several state legis- 
latures, and all judicial and executive officers of the several 
States, shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to* support the 
Constitution of the United States; and there is no other pro- 
vision in that Constitution upon the subject of oaths, that 
has any application to officers not holding their offices under the 
Federal Government. No statute of the United States has 
attempted to impose any obligations as to this oath upon any 
State, County or town officers, beyond those enumerated in the 
Constitution as aforesaid. And I may add, that as the Con- 
stitution of the United States is an enumeration of the powers 
of the Federal Government, any statute of that Government, 
which should require the oath in question, to be taken by per- 
sons not specified in the Constitution, and not holding office 
under the Federal Government, would be a void statute. 

Second. The Constitution of this Commonwealth, in the 
6th Article of the Amendments thereof, provides that the 


oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth shall be taken by 
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‘‘every person chosen or appointed to any office, civil or 
military, under the government of this Commonwealth.” 

This provision of the Constitution has always been held to 
apply to State officers only, and not to town or district officers. 
If an interpretation should be given to it broad enough to in- 
clude the School Committee, it must also include every town 
officer, such as a highway surveyor, a pound-keeper, and field- 
driver, &c. 

By a provision of the City Charter, which was very care- 
fully drawn by the late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Judge Shaw, it is provided that*the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Councilmen shall take both of the oaths referred to, 
but the City Charter does not provide that these oaths shall 
be taken by any other city officer. 

It is not to be presumed that a jurist, so deservedly distin- 
guished, would haye incorporated into the Charter this provi- 
sion, if the obligation had previously existed, that not only 
the Mayor and the Members of both branches of the City 
Council, but every other city officer should take the oaths re- 
ferred to. 

My opinion therefore is, that there is no constitutional or 
legal obligation, either State or Federal, ‘resting upon the 


School Committee, to take either of the oaths in question. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. HEALY. 
Hon. JosepH M. WIGHTMAN, 


Chairman of the School Committee. 
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City Soxrcrror’s Orricz, 46 Court STREET, 
Boston, October 1, 1864. 

Sir: Your communication of the 29th ult., covering an Order 
adopted by the School Committee on the 13th, was duly 
received. : | 

In reply, I have the’ honor to say, that a member of the 
School Committee, by removing from Boston and taking up his 
residence in another city or town, ipso facto vacates his place in 
the Committee, and cannot thereafterwards hold a seat, or 
act at the Board. See City Charter, sect. 26, and Gen. Stat. 
chap. 18, sect. 41. 

Very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 


Per tA ey. 
JOSEPH L. Drew, Esaq., 


Chairman Committee on Elections. 


City Sortcrror’s Orricz, 46 Court STREET, 
Boston, January 6, 1866. 

Sir: I have examined the question which the School Com- 
mittee proposed to me by their Order of the 26th of December ; 
namely, can the vacancy in the Committee, caused by the failure 
of the votes in Ward one, at the late municipal election, to 
elect the requisite number of members of the Committee, be 
filled by the School Committee and the Board of Aldermen in 
convention, called and organized pursuant to the provisions of 


the General Statutes; and I respectfully submit that, in my 
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opinion, the law does not authorize the filling of the vacancy in 
this manner. 

It will be perceived by reference to the General Statutes, 
chap. 38, sect. 17, that authority is given to the School Com- 
mittee and Board of Aldermen to fill vacancies in the Com- 
mittee only when the vacancies arise from certain specified causes : 
first, when a person has been elected ‘ member, and refuses or 
neglects to accept the office; and, second, when a member 
declines further service, or becomes legally disqualified to hold 
his office. The vacancy under consideration, not having its 
origin in either of these causes, cannot be filled under this pro- 


vision of the Statutes. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 


ducbe Bee bose 
Hon. Freperic W. LIncoin, JR., 


President of the School Committee. 


Crry Sotrcrror’s Orricz, 46 Court Street, 
Boston, January 18, 1866. 

_ Dear Sir: When there is a vacancy in the School Com- 
mittee by reason of the failure of any Ward to elect the requisite 
number of members at the annual municipal election, it is the 
duty of the School Committee to give notice thereof. to the 
Board of Aldermen, and of the Board of Aldermen to issue 
their warrant for an election in that Ward to fill the vacancy. 

The authority for these proceedings is found in the 25th section 
of the City Charter. When the revised charter was adopted, 
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all vacancies in the Committee were filled in this mode; but, 
subsequently, provision. was made by statute for filling vacan- 
cies caused in certain specified ways, by a convention of the 
School Committee and Board of Aldermen, leaving all vacancies 
not provided for in this statute to be filled under the charter as 
aforesaid. Vacancies caused by failure to elect in the Wards 
are not so provided for, and therefore are to be filled in the 
manner prescribed by the charter. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

| | evek etd WA, 
JosEPH L. Drew, Esa., 

Of the School Committee. 
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The Committee on the Latin School, complying with the 
requirements of the Rules of the School Board, respectfully 
present the following as their Annual Report for the school . 
year which terminated in September, 1865.* 

The quarterly examinations were made at the proper times 
during the past year, the school was visited, and the various 
exhibitions and public exercises of the school were duly attended. 
The visitations to the school were made in the manner indicated 
by the Rules of the Board, every advantage being taken to gain 
the necessary information relating to the several rooms and the 
different classes and their instructors. 

The pupils have in general made a commendable progress in 
their studies, and have given satisfactory proofs of an increased 
interest in the pursuit of learning; and, although for a while 
the harmony of the school was disturbed by external influences 
of persons unacquainted with its internal workings and details, 
the year has been one of unexampled prosperity. The exhibi- 
tions and public exercises have been all that could be expected 
with the known reputation of the school and its able and efficient 


corps of instructors, the young gentlemen availing themselves 


* This and the two following Reports, appear in this place because not 
received in time to be inserted in their usual position. 
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of the advantages afforded, and giving unmistakable evidence of 
thorough instruction obtained from their teachers by their own 
industry and attention to their duties. On the public Saturdays 
the exercises have been attended by large audiences, which have 
been gratified with the proficiency of the pupils, and with the 
declamation which has been of a high order, showing conclu- 
sively that this useful accomplishment has had its usual degree 
of attention during the year. 

The visitation to the school in July was chiefly devoted to 
the first class, with reference to the selection of the proper 
individuals to whom the Franklin Medals should be awarded. 
After a careful examination of the young gentlemen as to their 
proficiency in their studies, six were selected as being fully 
entitled to the honor of wearing this distinguished mark of 


merit. These medals were awarded to — 


William Gallagher, Jr., aged 16 years. 
Benjamin Lowell Merrill Tower, aged 17 years. 
Thomas Prince Beal, aged 15 years. 

William Tobey Wingate, aged 18 years. 
William Pepperell Montague, aged 17 years. 


Jacob Francis Foltz, aged 17 years. 


Diplomas of graduation were bestowed upon’ eleven pupils 
who had completed their course of study in the school in July. 
From the school nine members entered Harvard College, four 
entered Dartmouth College, three went to Williams College, 
and one entered Yale College; one, a young gentleman of 
much promise, died on the day of graduation; and two entered 
upon other pursuits of life than those requiring a collegiate 


education. 
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In May, the Lawrence Prizes and those provided for by 
the Latin School Prize Fund were awarded to individuals of 
the several classes, who by good behavior and proficiency in 
their studies became entitled to receive them. The names of 
the recipients will be found in another portion of the volume 
of which this report forms a part. 

To those who are unacquainted with the objects of the Latin 
School, it may be necessary to repeat what has been so often 
stated in previous reports, that the principal endeavor is not 
only to give a good elementary education in the English studies 
usually acquired at school, but also to prepare young men for 
‘college, by giving them the most thorough instruction in the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages. A pupil can 
enter the Latin School, by the present rules of the School 
Board, at the age of ten years; and, although the usual number 
of years for accomplishing the objects of the school is six, one 
or more years can be saved by extra diligence in pursuing the 
studies of the course; and in cases where it is desirable, pupils 
can remain another year. Although an out of school lesson 
which would occupy the pupil from one to two hours a day is 
necessary in most instances, no pupil is required to perform 
such work, if any parent should prefer otherwise, and intimate 
his wish in a written request. It must, however, be apparent 
to any discerning person, that a boy without the extra out — 
of school study cannot be expected to compete with those 
who devote the additional time to study, nor be ready for col- 
lege as soon. 7 

The government of the school, since the election of Mr. 


Gardner as its master, have not thought it desirable that one 


27 
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course of schooling only should be had for pupils of all ages, 
conditions, aptitudes, and desires, but that there should be formed 
short course divisions for those who have preferred to graduate 
at the Grammar Schools before commencing the study of the 
languages, and for those who for various reasons have deferred 
immediate preparation for college, until their age has rendered 
it inexpedient for them to take the full course of instruction of 
the school. While experience confirms the estimate of the 
higher value of the full course, yet the results, so far as relates 
to admission to college, have been very satisfactory, pupils very 
frequently having been prepared, at the request of their parents, 
in two years, and in some instances in less time. 
At the present time the school has one master, two sub- 
masters, four ushers, and an instructor of the French language. 
During the school year that closed in July last the statistics are 
as follows: ‘The number registered during the year was 282. 
The number of pupils admitted was 112, of which 64, with an 
average age of 1238 years, were received from the public 
schools of the city, and 48 whose ages averaged 1451, were 
from other sources. The pupils received from the Grammar 
Schools, arranged according to the schools from which they 
were sent, being all offered from those sources, with the 
average age of those from each school, exhibit the following 


statistics : — 
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Seventy pupils were discharged during the school year. The 
largest number of pupils present at any one time was 251. 
The largest average attendance for any one month (November) 
was 236, and for the year, 225; the average number belonging 
to the school during the year being 239. 

During the year a remonstrance of thirty-four persons against 
the re-election of the master of the school was presented to the 
School Committee, was referred to the committee on the school, 
and by them to a sub-committee of their number, who, after an 
impartial and very thorough examination of the subject, made 
an extended report, in writing, highly favourable to the master ; 
which report was, at a special meeting of the Committee, unani- 
mously accepted by them, adopted as their report, and submitted 
to the School Board. 
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The whole examination then made, with its results, was not 
only very satisfactory to the friends of the school, but must 
have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Gardner, the master of 
the school, from the very many evidences of hearty appreciation 
and warm gratitude which it called forth from his former pupils 
and their parents, as well as from the parents of those now con- 
nected with the school. Among these were numerous letters 
expressing the affection, admiration, and gratitude of the writers ° 
for him. These extend over the whole period of Mr. Gardner’s 
connection with the school, and show that the same qualities 
that gave him most marked success in the enthusiasm of his 
earliest labors have been manifested during the whole of these 
many years, and are now still the same, informed by his lengthy 
experience, and increased in value by the training of a lifetime’s 
devotion. These letters form a testimonial of which he may 
justly be proud, — so proud as to be thankful for the occasion 
that called them forth,—and which could not but be greatly 
interesting to all the friends of the school, could they have the 
opportunity of reading them. Some extracts are given from a 
few of these, to show to the community the estimation in which 
he is held by those who know him best. 

Thus, as one of his early pupils, writes Rev. Octavius B. 
Frothingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y. — 


“When I was a schoolboy I had, as I remember, an almost pas- 
sionate feeling of affection and veneration for Mr. Gardner as a man, 
and since I ceased to be a schoolboy I have thought many times of him 
as a model teacher of young lads. Not only was his scholarship com- 
plete and exact, and his acquaintance thorough with whatever he under- 


took to teach, but his simple, manly, firm, and gentle way with his _ 
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pupils was sure to win their love. If he has been growing ever since 
that time, —and he is not the man to go backwards, — he must be a& 
very remarkable instructor now, — an instructor such as no institution, 


and no city can afford to lose.” 


And the Rey. James H. Means, of Dorchester, of the same — 


class says : — 


‘‘T owe more to Mr. Gardner than to any other teacher I ever had — 
not for the direct instruction given, merely, but for his personal influence 
on my mind and character. I first began to study — to study hard, I 
mean,— when I entered his room. That marked anerain my life, and I 
feel that the impulse I received from him has blessed me to this day. 
I never knew a teacher who would do so much to aid a pupil who he 
felt was really trying to learn, even though it cost him personal labor 
and sacrifice. Undoubtedly he is ‘a terror to evil-doers,’ but I have al- 
ways thought him scrupulously just. Many years have passed since I was 
under his care, but my interest in him has led me often to converse with 
his pupils, and occasionally to visit his school, so that I think I know 
something of his ways and influence even to the present time. He seems 
to me to have the same characteristics he had when I saw him daily ne 
prompiness, firmness, severity to all shirks and idlers, — the most deep 
and kind interest in all the well-disposed. It seems to me that only by 
misunderstanding some slight peculiarities of outward manner, can any 
one fail to see in him an accomplished, gentlemanly, and most thorough- 
ly devoted teacher. The Latin School has been largely moulded by his 
influence, and I am butone of a multitude who have felt the stirring 
impulse of his teaching, and thank him for it to-day with deep grati- 
tude.” 


Rey. Edward E. Hale, of our city, gives as follows his 
estimate of Mr. Gardner, derived from his experience both as a 


pupil and usher under him : — 
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«‘T am eager to express my gratitude to him for the most systematic 
instruction I ever received from any one. I owe to him my fondness for 
the Greek language, and, in large measure, such knowledge as I have 
of it,—which not even the processes of the University could eradicate. 
I have never known his superior as a teacher. As a boy and asa 
teacher I always found him eager for the improvement and the character 
of his scholars. And I have never known any teacher who so complete- 
ly surrendered his whole life, I mean all his time and powers in every 


day of life, to the interests of his scholars and his school.” 


Dr. E. D. G. Palmer who was a pupil under Mr Gardner 
in 1833, and has added to his acquaintance with him and with 
the school at that time, recent service upon the Sub-Com-_ 
mittee of the school, and whose relation with him has been ~ 


more or less intimate for thirty-two years, says : — 


‘¢ As a teacher I recollect him as kind, considerate, and efficient, com- 
manding the respect and esteem of his pupils. Of his rare ability as a 
scholar I imagine there is no question; and no one who has had an 
opportunity of observing, will question his aptness of imparting instruc- 
tion. On his appointment to the Mastership of the Latin School, I 
considered, as did other friends of the school, the selection the most 
judicious that could be made. Nothing has since occurred to change 
this opinion. It would, in my view, be a great calamity to the school, 
_ were it deprived of his services.” 


James C. Merrill, Esq., of Cambridge, a former pupil, and 


subsequently a fellow-teacher with Mr. Gardner, says : — 


«Mr. Gardner was always an especial favorite of all the well-disposed 
and orderly scholars, and enjoyed their respect and admiration. We 


always thought that he possessed a remarkable faculty of imparting 
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knowledge and fixing it permanently in the mind. We knew that he 
meant what he said, and could always depend upon it, whether in view 
of reward or punishment. I have never heard any complaint from his 
pupils since I was connected with the school, and I have known a great 
many of them, particularly while I was connected with Harvard college, 
where Mr. Gardner’s success and ability as a teacher are fully appre- 


ciated.” 


Dr. Charles D. Homans, who has been both a pupil of the 


school and for several years one of its Committee, writes : 


«It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the great respect 
and admiration we all had for Mr. Gardner during my term of pupilage 
in the Latin School, when he was Sub-Master. As Master I have had 
many opportunities of seeing him during the last few years, since I have 
been on the Committee of the School. The discipline of the school has 
always been good, and in regard to fitting boys for college, there is no 
need to say anything; those entering Cambridge ftom the Boston Latin 
School being always among the best fitted, and frequently turning out 


among the first in the class at the time of graduation.” 


Hon. Warren Tilton says : — 


‘Francis Gardner, Esq., my old friend and teacher, has requested 
‘me to write a few words to you relative to my opinion of him as a 
teacher, &c. 

‘‘ Tt surprises and pains me that there should be any question on the 
subject. I regard him as one of the first scholars in America. I at- 
tended his school for four years, and met in him a teacher who gave me 
a love for letters and all scholarly pursuits. When about entering 
college he voluntarily gave some of his best hours to me in his vacation. 


He is a teacher who is enthusiustic as Felton was, and Arnold and 
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Everett, and, in my judgment, worthy of a place with any one of the 


three.”’ 


Daniel Sargent Curtis, Esq., although he was a pupil twenty- 
five years ago, yet gives the following testimony, quite as much 
from recent and present information regarding the school, as 
from that of his early recollection, — testimony that is of great 
value as to the scholarship and position of the school, when com- 


pared with classical schools elsewhere. 


‘‘T have always kept up my interest in, and my acquaintance with 
the Latin School since I had the advantage of being taught there, twenty- 
five years ago. JI have had occasion to know, considerably, schools in 
France, in Switzerland, and in England, —as you may infer from my 
having seven brothers educated at them ; of whom four are now abroad, 
one is at Cambridge and two have preceded him there. What I have 
seen and known has convinced me of the superior system of Latin School 
teaching under Mr. Gardner, of which the results are a correctness and 
certainty, as well as a durability of scholarship, which would command 
respect anywhere. I have often had the satisfaction of bringing to the 
Latin School gentlemen bred at the best schools in England, and 
graduates, even fellows, of Oxford and Cambridge ; — one in especial, 
now a master of Haton. The surprise and gratification evinced by 
these fastidious scholars at the attainments displayed by Mr. Gardner’s 
pupils have been marked. I confess I felt a pride that they saw that 
the monopoly of scholarship did not reside in England. ‘These occa- 
sions were unexpected, the exercises were such as the visitors suggested, 
comprising the usual studies of the boys, and evincing an accuracy in 
the rules of grammar, of construction, of prosody, of ancient geography, 
topography, and history, which elicited favorable comparison with the 
best English Standard Schools. Englishmen are not given to admira- 


tion or exaggerated estimate of other people’s work, but there never was 
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any doubt or hesitancy on the part of the gentlemen to whom I had the 
privilege of showing what Mr. Gardner did in Boston. I venture to 
say that no boy of his, in after life, will ever, at bar, or in the pulpit, or 
in the forum, commit the classical solecisms which have made American 


scholarship suffer in repute.” 


Rey. Wm. L. Ropes, who has been both a pupil and 


instructor in the school, writes as follows : — 


‘For about four years consecutively I was a pupil in Mr. Gardner’s 
room, and under his almost constant supervision and instruction. 
During those years, so far as my own experience and my observation 
enabled me to judge, I can affirm confidently that he commended himself 
to me as a teacher thoroughly qualified for his work, and faithful in its 
performance; and as possessing those characteristics of mind and heart 
which are fitted to secure the love as well as the respect of every right 
minded pupil, and which should command the confidence of those whose 
children might be entrusted to his care. I may -say that his devotion 
to the progress of his scholars was marked by enthusiasm. It was a 
true self-devotion, and such as spared no pains, and recognized no limit 
to efforts in their behalf. And it was not an interest simply in his 
classes in the general, and as a whole, but in the individual pupils ; — 
and that even when, for special causes, a boy might be backward or 
slow in some of his studies. In such a case, I have known Mr. 
Gardner to expend his time and efforts to a self-sacrificing degree, in 


behalf of one who seemed thus to require more particular attention.” 
Rey. Charles A. Stoddard, of New York city, says : — 


“For five years I was a pupil at the Latin School, and for a consider- 
‘able part of that time under the influence and instruction of Mr. 


Gardner. ‘'The influence which he exerted was more powerful and useful 
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than that of all the other teachers combined. He had the hearty sym- 
pathy: and affection of all the pupils. I never heard of a case of 
injustice or undue severity by him, while I was in the school; 
and those of my schoolmates whom I have met in the years 
since graduation, have expressed but one opinion respecting 
him. We all honor and love him. This interest extended beyond 
the school-room, for as we met at gymnasium, or in social life 
or elsewhere, he was always a sincere friend, well-wisher, and 
counsellor. His teaching was thorough, his discipline excellent, for it 
was founded in a union of respect and love from the pupil for the 
teacher ; his rhetorical training remarkably good; and I am sure that 
no greater loss could befall the Latin School than the loss of so true a 
man, so devoted and beloved a teacher, and so successful a disciplina- 
rian as Mr. Gardner. My class is now much reduced in number by the 
brave dead who have fallen in their country’s cause ; but if Savage and 
Goodwin, and others who gloriously star the catalogue could speak, they 
would protest against the removal of their beloved preceptor from a 


post that he has occupied so long and filled so worthily.” 
The following is from Dr. Calvin G. Page : — 


‘«‘T consider Mr. Gardner one of the most thorough and just teachers 
Ihave ever known. Ever ready to help those who were striving to help 
themselves. In discipline he was firm and kind, sometimes even over- 
looking errors of conduct which others would have censured. But he 
would never yield where a boy had been detected in deception or im- 
‘moral conduct. His eminent scholarship is needed in the place he now 


occupies, and I trust he will continue in it for many years to come.” 


John D. Bryant, Esq. writes as follows : — 


«Probably no one, even of his critics, would raise any question as to 


Mr. Gardner’s scholarship. No person who has had opportunity and | 
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attention to mark his remarkable readiness on any and all the multi- 
form questions raised by schoolboy curiosity and ingenuity, — questions 
which (unless plainly idle) were never repressed, but always encouraged 
by him,— and the uniform accuracy of the information he so readily mi- 
parted in reply to such inquiries, can doubt his eminent fitness in that 
respect for the work to which he has devoted his life. This accurate 
scholarship is by no means confined to Latin and Greek. It extends to 
the modern languages and their relation to the ancient, and to philology 
generally. The treasures of ancient and modern history and literature 
are at his command, and from this varied fund of information he brings 
to the different subjects of study his pupils are pursuing a wealth of 
information rarely equalled. Indeed, I believe it may be said safely, 
and without disparagement to any other, that Boston had not for years 
| before, if ever, had in her public schools a teacher of such range and 
accuracy of knowledge, so thoroughly equipped and ready as Mr. 
Gardner. ‘i 

«To this wealth of knowledge he adds a remarkable faculty of com- 
municating it to others, of interesting his pupils in their studies, and 
inspiring them with a portion of his own enthusiasm. 

«His mode of discipline, too, in my time, was such as brought his 
pupils into the most friendly relations with him, and gave him a won- 
derful hold on them. His government was mild but firm. He made 
use more of appeals to the honor and manliness of the boys than of 
marks, penalties, and espionage. Not that the discipline was not strict, 
or that marks and penalties were wholly dispensed with. For there 
were, and no doubt are in every school, some boys whose sense of honor 
was so wanting, and who were so deficient in truth and manliness, that 
an appeal to those qualities met no response. Such boys would very 
likely complain of any master who compelled obedience as harsh and 
severe. To such Mr. Gardner would probably prove obnoxious, for 
he would have obedience and order, though he usually secured them by 
other means than. punishment. His constant aim seemed to be to teach 
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the boys to govern themselves, instead of compelling him to govern 
them; and I well remember the pertinent enquiry how we could expect 
to restrain and control ourselves in college and in after life, in the 
absence of the supervision and restraint we had in school, if we could 
not do it there, where there was so little to hinder and so much to help 
us. 

‘‘ Mr. Gardner was, in short, much more than an instructor. He was 
in the highest sense an educator. He was not content with simply 
fitting up the minds of his pupils with the furniture of their daily 
tasks, and fixing there enough knowledge of text-books to enable them 
to make their daily recitations with accuracy and to pass a creditable 
examination for college. He drew forth and expanded, more than any 
teacher I ever knew, the capacities, physical, mental, and moral of his 
pupils, looking beyond the days and years they were to be under his 
charge, and aiming to fit them, so’far as he might, for the great future. 

‘And in my time these efforts were appreciated. Mr. Gardner had 
the confidence and the enthusiastic admiration and love of his pupils to 
a remarkable degree. Speaking for myself, I consider that I owe far 
more to Mr. Gardner than to any other teacher I ever had. I think 
nine-tenths of my classmates would bear the same testimony for them- 


selves.’’ 


Edward R. Andrews, Esq. of the same clasat writes : — 


‘‘T look back upon the two years spent in Mr. Gardner’s room at the 
Latin School as the happiest and most profitable of my school-life, and 
I have ever entertained toward him a warmer attachment than I feel to 


any other of the masters of my boyhood.” 
Joseph Willard, Jr. Esq. writes :— 


«JT was a Latin School boy from 1845 to 1850, and since then, until 


very recently, have kept direct connection with the school through my 
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brother and other lads of the school who have been under my charge 
and instruction. I retain, in clear and affectionate remembrance, the 
‘undoubting reliance that all the pupils of my own time felt in the 
strong and kindly hand which led and trained us, the firm government 
united with wise consideration which made obedience ready, cheerful, 
uncompelled. ' I know the same tone has pervaded the school, teachers 
as well as pupils, ever since. 

““We soon learned that under Mr. Gardner's straightforward, blunt 
manner lay a genuine affection for us and for his own vocation as 
teacher; and the curt phrase of censure came home without rankling, 
because we knew it not only just and uttered in all kindness, but based 
on a higher sense of duty and a more perfect appreciation of right, 
than we could ourselves comprehend. . 

“JT will say, that greatly as the school is indebted to former teachers, 
it owes as much or more to Mr. Gardner. "This is no mere hasty 
opinion, but is based on now nearly ten years of experience of what 
sort of material the school has produced. The heroic men who have given 
life, limb, or health in this war, scholars who have already won a name, 
and good citizens in every variety of social position, graduated from the 
school during Mr. Gardner’s term, have not become such as they are in 
spite of Mr. Gardner. What they are, they owe largely to the school which 
nurtured them, during the most docile and impressionable period of life; 
and that school is but the active result of Mr. Gardner’s devoted 
service. Twenty-five years he has given the best work of his mind and 
body to mould it, and all that it is now, is but the impress of his 


character.” 


Although many of the above-mentioned gentlemen have had 
intimate acquaintance with the school since their own pupilage, 
they were themselves pupils under Mr. Gardner, before his ap- 
pointment to the mastership of the school. Some extracts 


follow from letters written by those who have had experience 
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of the school during Mr. Gardner’s mastership, equally hearty 
with those already given. In this connection it may be said, 
that a representation was received from parents who-have had 
sons evaduated at the school, while Mr. Gardner has been Mas- 
ter, headed by Franklin Haven, Sampson Reed, Edward Blake, 
F’. B. Crowninshield, Uriel Crocker, and Peleg W. Chandler, 
Esqrs. and very numerously signed. by other very eminent and 


respectable citizens, in the following language : — 


“Our sons have been graduated at the Public Latin School during 
the time that Mr. Francis Gardner has been at its head,—and we 
desire to testify to the remarkable thoroughness with which the scholars 
are trained and his skill in interesting them in their studies, — to his 
exemplary devotion to the duties of his office, as well as to the justice 
and kindness of his discipline; regarding him as peculiarly well quali- | 


fied for his office and eminently successful in it.”’ 


A petition was also received from thirty-six students of Har- 
vard College who have recently been at the Latin School 
and under Mr. Gardner’s immediate care, deprecating, in the 
strongest terms, any attempt to remove him. 

Among the letters is one from Charles R. Lowell, Esq. whose 
two Sons, the late General Charles Russell Lowell and the late 
Lieut. James Jackson Lowell, received their preparatory educa- 


tion under Mr. Gardner. Mr. Lowell writes : — 


«It seems to me strange that there should be any occasion for an 
expression of opinion as to Mr, Gardner’s peculiar qualifications for 
success in teaching, 

‘‘T have had two sons at the Latin School. The elder (the late Gen. 


Lowell) went through the course while Mr, Gardner was assistant. He 
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must, however, have been much under Mr. Gardner’s care, and have 
received much of his instruction from Mr. Gardner. The habits of 
study which my son formed there, so thorough and so exact, were in- 
valuable. 

‘‘My younger son entered the school while Mr. Dixwell was prin- 
cipal, but the greater part of his course was under the mastership of 
Mr. Gardner. He, too, acquired those habits of study and training 
which could not fail to make him a scholar, or lead to success in any 
pursuit. | . 

«So well had both been taught and trained at the Latin School, that 
each on entering Harvard took the first place in his class, and main- 
tained that position through the course. 

«* With such results within my own knowledge, I cannot doubt Mr. 
Gardner’s intellectual capacity as a teacher, and I think that every 
father, who has had good sons under his charge, would be of my mind. 

‘As to his moral qualifications I am content to be governed by the 
feelings and opinions of my sons; and I believe, that wherever my 
sons were known, their opinion would have no little weight. I know 
that they both had the greatest respect and esteem for Mr. Gardner, 
and that the younger one, who knew Mr. Gardner the best, had for him 
the warmest affection, and were he now living, would not he content 
to show his love in written words. | 

«T.feel towards Mr. Gardner the deepest gratitude for his care of my 
sons, and had I other sons to be educated, my desire would be to place 


them in his charge.” 


The late Joseph Willard, Esq. the lamented clerk for so many 
years of the Superior Court of this County, contributed a letter 
very valuable from the length of his acquaintance with the in- 
struction and discipline of the school, and from the fulness and 
definiteness of his opinion upon some points upon which charges 


against Mr. Gardner had been made : — 
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“From 1843 to 1856, — an almost unbroken period of thirteen 
years, — my three sons were successively pupils in the school. During 
all this time my attention was continually called to the school; the 
character of its discipline, and the results of that discipline on the 
pupils were daily before my eyes, and I saw continually the fruits of 
that conscientious labor, manly tone of thought and action, and, let me 
add, most affectionate interest on Mr. Gardner’s part in the well-being © 
of the boys that has given the school its reputation, and made the 
pupils worthy of their training. There was then always, as I know 
there has always since been, a strong feeling of self-respect, of genuine 
honor in the scholars that could only be developed under a teacher who 
himself exemplified these qualities. This, I think, was, and still is, 
the best result of the school. That it sent to college students with 
accurate minds, good habits of study, and learning solid as far as it 
went, has always been its pride, and may justly be so. But from Mr. 
Gardner the lads got something far better than mental training, — 
unconsciously, perhaps, but nevertheless surely, — something which 
gave them no easier entrance to the college gates, or higher scholars’ 
eareer in its halls, — but which grew with their growth, and made them 
reliable men, when honor and manhood turned the scale. The successful 
fostering of these traits I have always felt to be Mr. Gardner’s peculiar 
skill in the school. He has had, in all my experience of his teaching, 
a singular efficiency in calling forth and quickening a boy’s sense of 
honor; in making him feel that the meanness of hypocrisy, concealment, 
or lying disgraced him more than blows or punishment, and even the 
boys who did not appreciate Mr. Gardner’s efforts in their behalf or 
resisted him, felt afterwards that the very mode in which authority was 
asserted, or correction applied, was calculated and efficient to bring 
them to a sense of conscientious self-respect. ; 

“JT shall say nothing of the excellence of Mr. Gardner’s instruction. 
This I do not understand to be controverted. But it should not be lost 


sight of. But complaint is made of Mr. Gardner’s manner, as I hear: 
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Surely objection must be very hard to find, if this is the whole sub- 
stance of accusation. May I say, that I believe morals to be better 
than manners—that elegance may in nowise tend to make a boy 
truthful, honorable, sincere, — may make a specious outside, while the 
character is entirely defective. But I do know that the modest bearing 
towards his elders of which our generation sees so little, — that free- 
dom from forward self-assertion and deference for the feelings, as well 
as the claims of others, which make the best good-breeding, are well 
taught, and permanently learned -by every boy under Mr. Gardner. 
And I beg to ask Mr. Gardner’s accusers what further elements of 
politeness they would add to these ? — what nicer polish they feel to be 
wanting? ‘These, to my mind, make the Christian gentleman, and I 


have not desired for my sons anything else.” 
Charles Amory, Esq. writes : — 


‘“‘T have much pleasure in being able to state, in reply to your in- 
quiries, that I have had, at different times, three sons at the Public 
Latin School, and under Mr. Gardner’s care; the youngest for the full 
term of instruction; and that I can sincerely say I consider the Prin- 
cipal, by his zeal, industry, and unwavering fidelity to his duty, most 
valuable to that excellent school, which, by its very nature, requires 
firm and strict management. 

“Besides giving this testimony to the excellence of the public disci- 
pline, I have the satisfaction of adding, that I, as well as Mrs. Amory, 
always found Mr. Gardner ready and willing to consult our feelings, 
and listen to any reasonable suggestion we felt disposed to make, in any 


particular case, about the management of my sons.” 


The following is from John A. Blanchard, Esq. : — 


‘‘T cannot refrain from expressing to you my regret that any number 
of the citizens of Boston, however small, should wish to see our first 
98 * 
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classical school deprived of the advantage of possessing so capital an 
instructor and master, who for a quarter of a century has given his 
whole time and ability to the advancement of its interests, and the 
thorough training of the many pupils it has graduated. . 

“TI feel, sir, that I have a right to speak strongly and decidedly on 
this matter, as my opinions of Mr. Gardner and his value to the school 
are not based on hearsay. My two sons have been members of the 
school during the required five or six years, and I have frequently, 
during those years, been brought in contact with its Master on various 
matters connected with them, and both my sons and myself have ever 
since felt and appreciated his kind interest, judicious training, and 


thorough instruction.” 
Dr. George Bates says : — 


‘‘T heard some days since, with extreme regret, that Mr. Gardner, 
Principal of the Latin School, had been denounced for severity in the 
discipline of the school. I feel pained that a man who has done so 
much for that school should at this late period be obliged to defend 
himself against such an accusation. You know that my eldest son, 
Charles, was two years in school and two years in college with Mr. 
Gardner, and I know, during life, he entertained the greatest respect 
and warmest friendship for him. My third son, Gen. Bates, of Ohio, 
was under his instruction three years or more, and such is his opinion 
of his merits that he sent his eldest son to me to be educated under Mr. 
Gardner ; that lad spent three years in school, and is now in Harvard 
College ; he also loves and admires Mr. Gardner. My step-son, Mr. 
H. J. Warner, was also fitted for college under-Mr. Gardner, and has 
the greatest respect and confidence in him. I have had four sons, two 
step-sons, and one grandson trained and educated under the superin- 
tendence of the Latin School instructors, not one of whom ever com- 
plained of Mr. Gardner; they all loved him, There can be no success 


a) 
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in battle without an army is well disciplined, as we have too often 
Witnessed ; there can be no improvement in school without strict disci- 
pline ; and, however irksome it may be to a high-spirited youth between 
boyhood and manhood, it is necessary in this case as in the other. 
I shall be slow to believe in Mr. Gardner’s want of feeling or judgment, 
and I cannot doubt the great success of his management of the school 


will be abundantly proved in the good character of his scholars.” 
Dr. A. A. Hayes says : — 


“It is with much gratification that I express the obligations of both 
parents and pupil to Mr. Gardner, for his exertions in a careful and 
. judicious training of my son, whose success, thus far, in life, we feel 
was largely influenced by the mode in which he imparted to him the 
instruction sought, and the counsel he was ever ready to offer. 

“T have other reasons for regarding Mr. Gardner as eminently 
qualifed as an instructor, and as disposed to awaken in his pupils, not 
only a love for all learning, but able to develop in them a manly 
character.”’ 


The following is from Hon. Peleg W. Chandler : — 


‘J am astonished to learn that a vigorous effort is made to remove 
Mr. Gardner from the Latin School. I should regard the success of 
such an effort as a great calamity. I suppose Gardner has his faults 
like other men; but he is emphatically the right man in the right. 
place, and I do not believe it would be possible to replace him. He is 
thoroughly and entirely devoted to his work ; he is eminently fair and 
_impartial in his treatment of the pupils, and his knowledge of ‘ boy 
nature ’ is really remarkable. 

‘One of my sons was in the school six or seven years, and another 
has been there about three years, and I do not speak on this subject 


from want of information. 
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“Tf this effort to displace a faithful public servant succeeds, it may 
annoy him for the moment, but, in a pecuniary point of view, it will 
enure greatly to his benefit. 

‘«T said in the beginning of this that I was surprised at the effort to 
remove him. But, upon reflection, I am the rather surprised that a 
man so energetic, thorough, and independent, has been suffered to 


remain so long.” 
John H. Rogers, Esq., says: —. 


“My son went through the whole course with him, and I know, 
were he here, I should have his testimony, that if a boy would do his 
duty, no more faithful friend and devoted guide could be found than 
Mr. Gardner.” 


Mr. Henry M. Rogers, the son spoken of in the above 


extract, writes to Mr. Gardner as follows : — 


««T cannot express to you how deeply I feel anything that bears the 
slightest approach to a reflection upon your course as a teacher of the 
Latin School, for I know so well your justice as an instructor, your 
kindness as a friend, and your interest in the pupils entrusted to your 
guidance, that I cannot but regard him as a bad citizen who questions 
your ability, desires, or motives. I know how much the Public Latin 
School of Boston owes to you and to your influence, and if you will 
pardon my saying so, I know, too, what it would lose should you be 
called from the post you now fill. Rest assured that the good advice 
you gave me when a pupil has not been given in vain, and that I look 


back to my course of training under your guidance as the best of my 
life.’’ 


Rev. Alexander Blaikie, who has had three sons at the 


school during the mastership of Mr. Gardner, says : — 
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‘Mr. Gardner appears to me to inspire his pupils, not only with a 

zeal for proficiency in their studies, but also with a manliness in their 

bearing, which is creditable to him and to the institution over which he 
presides. 

‘« My other son is now at the Brimmer School, and I hope (God 
willing) Mr. Gardner and he may be spared to yet stand in the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil in the Boston Latin School, and that, for 
+ many years afterwards, that valuable institution may enjoy the ju- 


dicious services of its present Principal.” 
Rev. Henry Burroughs, Jr. writes : — 


“T am most happy to state to you that I consider the training and 
mental discipline of the Latin School to have been of great service to 
my son in his course at the U.S. Military Academy, and that I feel 
very much indebted to Mr. Gardner for all that he did for him. I was 
very well satisfied with Mr. Gardner, and knew him to be a thorough 
scholar, a careful teacher, deeply interested in his school, and a strict 
disciplinarian. I did not think him too severe, and it was always my 
opinion that a less stringent government would have failed to maintain 


order among the boys.” 


Rev. Wm. H. Dunning, of Rockport, Massachusetts, bears 
testimony to a very important trait of Mr. Gardner’s character 


as a teacher : — 


‘To Mr. Gardner I owe all the taste for classical study which I 
possess. If the foundation for a scholarship, broad, and accurate, and 
sound, was not laid in me, or in any of my classmates, it was not our 
teacher’s fault; for he did all that a man could do to make us 
thorough mental workers. 


‘‘To Mr. Gardner, more than to any one, except my parents, I am 
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indebted for a love of honesty and truth. The thing which he hated, 


and which he taught his pupils to hate, was deceit. If a boy was 


frank and respectful, he never need have any trouble, however sluggish 
his mind might be; but, with prevarication or dissimulation of any 
sort, Mr. Gardner had no patience; and, towards boys who manifested 
a desire to shirk from their duty, he was always severe. 

‘‘When at the Latin School I wished to complete the five years’ 
course in four years, and, that I might be enabled thus to hasten my 
preparation for college, Mr. Gardner came, during the summer vacation, 
every day for four weeks to hear me recite. I could mention other 
instances of a similar kind in which he showed his interest in me as a 
pupil, receiving for his extra labor no compensation of any kind. I 
am not aware that Mr. Gardner had any special liking for me: he 
simply did for me what fe regarded as duty. 


‘Let me say, that I never knew any man who possessed the power 


of discrimination, with respect to the real character of boys, in the 


rare degree in which Mr. Gardner has it. If a boy’s motives be good, 
I think he will never suffer at Mr. Gardner’s hands. If he tries to 


shuffle or evade, he will find a hard man to deal with.”’ 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder writes as follows :— 


‘I cannot deny myself the pleasure of using this opportunity to give 
some expression to the sense of indebtedness which I hold toward a 
valued teacher. I came to the Latin School under circumstances some- 
- what unfavorable, since I entered the first class directly from a lower 
grade in the Roxbury Latin School. I was unused to the school ways, 
and had not received so severe a training as my class-mates had en- 
joyed; but my experience confirmed what Mr. Gardner asserted to be 
his policy towards boys who were behindhand — that, when he saw a boy 
ready to work, he would make all reasonable allowances, but for indo- 


lence and indifference he would make none whatever. Throughout the 
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year, I repeatedly had occasion to notice his fairness toward me, when 
it was evident that, to be fair, he must needs be very considerate. 

‘« My first interview with him perplexed and embarrassed me at the 
time; but I have often thought of it since as very characteristic of the 
man, and of the kind of influence which he exerted over the school. I 
told him for what I had come. ‘ Well,’ said he, looking sharply at 
me; ‘have you got grit?’ I stammered out some sort of answer, but 
kept the question in mind. I found that boys lacking in moral grit 
were likely to come to confusion very soon, and that all the easy ex- 
cuses with which they fenced off their consciences were knocked down 
by a.few words and looks from Mr. Gardner. I shall not soon forget 
the impression of moral sturdiness which I received during that year. 
There was an almost pitiless power in the exposure of meanness and 
double-mindedness ; a fervid indignation at vice and insincerity, which 
must have, given to other minds, as to mine, a sense of the excellence 
of manliness. I cannot speak too strongly of the tone which pervaded 
the school life, as informed by Mr. Gardner’s influence; it was of 
honor, of integrity, of all fprightness in thought and dealing. 

«But, I should give but one side of my recollection, if I failed to 
speak of the spirit of kindly interest which was displayed. I am not 
speaking of myself alone, and yet, if I were, there would be no less 
force in the statement, for I was almost an qutsider, by reason of my short 
connection with the school; but, in all our cases, I could not help 
seeing that Mr. Gardner’s interest in us was of a personal sort, created 
by our individual characteristics, and not by the accidental relation in 
which we stood to him; and, when I left the school for college, I felt 
that the words with which he bade us good-by were the words of a 


friend.” 


Mr. Arthur H. Nichols, in a letter to Mr. Gardner, volun- 
teering his services for any effort to bring forward the testi- 


mony of the former pupils of the school, says : — 
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“ T attended the Latin School constantly from September, 1852, till 
July, 1858, and do not know of a single person who was at the school 
during that time who would not cheerfully endorse any statement as to 


your invariable kind treatment of the pupils.” 


Further extracts from very many more letters, from both 
parents and pupils, might be given, including those from the 
parents of pupils of the present year under Mr. Gardner’s care 5 
and these testimonies are not only conclusive as to his remarkable 
merits as an instructor, as a controller, and as a friend of the 
boys; but, when it is considered that but extracts have been 
given from only a part of the material poured in by the friends 
of Mr. Gardner, and which could have been multiplied many 
fold if notice had been given that it-was desired, they place him 
with the most eminent of those who have lived and labored for 
the education of the young. 

It may also be appropriate to give ,extracts from letters of 
gentlemen who, as members of the School Committee in 
former years, have been enabled to form mature and disinter- 
ested judgment of the value of Mr. Gardner’s services. 

The following is from a letter by Prof. Theophilus Parsons 
to Mr. Gardner : — 


‘ Before I came to Cambridge, I was for many years on the Boston 
School Committee, and for most of them Chairman of the Latin School, 
where you were sub-master. 

“Few of the duties which I have undertaken have been more 
pleasant, or more interesting to me, than those belonging to the office I 
then held ; and, so far as your school was concerned, my observation 
was sharpened by the fact that my son was one of your scholars. I 
needed not the opportunities of these years to assure me that a school- 


master holds a position as difficult as it is important. 
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‘If the discipline of his school fails, his school is a failure; and he 
is useless, or worse. And he must maintain it, if at all, against many 
obstacles. Every father thinks — cannot help thinking — that his son 
may so safely be a little indulged; that, if there be excellent rules, an 
exception may be made in his favor. And it may well be that many 
fathers are utterly ignorant that, unless the discipline of a school 
(which must be founded on general rules) is sustained, the school itself 
‘becomes a chaos. 

«These are outside difficulties. There are inside ones not less im- 
portant. The schoolmaster who would be what he should be, must 
carefully watch and guard against anger; must be sure that the love 
of exercising power does not grow on what it feeds on, until it becomes 
tyranny. | : 

‘‘ These were my notions then, as they are now; and it was in re- 
spect to them that I watched you narrowly. I can say, that I 
believed you of exemplary excellence in these respects. You were a 
strong man, of fixed habits, and great power of industry. I thought 
you less able than I wished to sympathize with the feebler natures who 
have little capacity of industry. Still, you,tried to be tender with 

them, though you could hardly understand them.” 


Hon. George S. Hillard writes as follows : — 


“As an old pupil of the Latin School, I cannot help feeling some 
interest in the movement which is now making against Mr. Gardner. 
I trust the committee will’ act justly and firmly in the premises. It 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Gardner has served the city for some 
thirty years, and for many years as principal, and that he is now in the 
prime of life, and all the better teacher for his long experience. He 
has been very laborious in his office, very conscientious, and, as 1 am 
told, just and impartial. He has trained a great many good scholars, 
and fully kept up the old reputation of the school, He enjoys the 
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respect and regard of many of his old pupils. He may sometimes 
have made mistakes; but who does not that is human, especially one 
filling so difficult a post as his? For the head of a great public school 
like his has a difficult post. My memory embraces five different head 
masters of the Latin School, and there was no one of them that did not 
meet with difficulties. When I was upon the School Committee, it 
generally happened that, in controversies between teachers and parents, 
the latter were in the wrong. It would be difficult to supply Mr. 
Gardner’s place, if he were removed; bat that is not exactly the ques- 
tion. A man who has served the public so long as he has, has a right 
to be protected against popular clamor. 

«And one thing more. The Latin School is one of the few places in 
this country, outside of the army, where human beings are taught and 
trained to obey, and where discipline exists as a vital institution. .It 
has been of great service to the community in this respect, and this 
characteristic 1 hope it never will lose. I believe in discipline and I 
believe in obedience, and I abhor that spirit of resistance to law, of 
rebellion against lawful authority, which is now drenching this land in 
blood, and which, in a small way, is so often manifested by our boys, 


and encouraged by our short-sighted parents.” 


The following extract is from a letter by Hon. Francis E. 
Parker, who was formerly an usher in the school, and for 
several years, during the mastership of Mr. Gardner, a mem- 


ber of the Latin School (onimttee es 


«I suppose that no doubt is entertained of Mr. Gardner’s scholar- 
ship and general capacity to govern a school. I have never heard such 
a doubt expressed ; and there certainly is no ground for one. I have 
never personally known any teacher whose interest and devotion was so 
great, or who had so completely identified himself with his calling and 
his school. It is not exaggeration to say that Mr. Gardner’s time, 
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energy, and thoughts are all given to the school; and this is saying 
much of a person who is so energetic and laborious as he is, His in- 
terest in his pupils is strong; and I believe that there is no trouble he 
would not take, and no controversy he would not engage in, where he 
believed their rights to be disregarded.” 


John Codman, Esq. for many years a member of the Latin 
School Committee, and a part of this time its chairman, writes 


as follows : — 


‘During my long official intercourse with Mr. Gardner, I can truly 
say that I formed a very high opinion of him. He is a thorough 
scholar, and he always appeared to me to devote more time to his school 
than mere duty required of him, and this with such efficiency and 
energy as to show that its welfare was the great object of his ambition 
and his efforts. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gardner always appeared to me to be strong and determined 
in his discipline, and I liked him for it; for, in such a large and mis- 
cellaneous school, a strong hand and a strong will are needed. But, at 
the same time, I was impressed with the conviction that Mr. Gardner 
was eminently just and impartial, and ever ready to hear reason and to 
do equity. I think he was a terror to evil-doers, for he was not a man 
to be trifled with; but, at the same time, he was one whom no boy who 
came to the school with an honest intention to do his duty had any 
cause to fear, even if he failed in his endeavor. 

“In short, I have long been convinced that Mr. Gardner is one of | 
the most valuable teachers in the public service; that he combines 


qualifications for his office such as are rarely found together.” 


George W. Tuxbury Esq. also for many years a member 


and a Chairman of the Latin School Committe, says : — 


“As a member of the Latin School Committee for several years past, 
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and for a portion of that time the Chairman, I had occasion to give the 
subject of Mr. Gardner’s relations to, and his usefulness in the school, 
a very careful consideration. I also had occasion to take the opinions 
of quite a number of the most noted and competent judges in educa- 
tional matters, and from every source, without a single exception, I 
received the same unvarying and hearty commendation of Mr. 
Gardner’s preéminent success in his present situation. In fact it was 
the opinion of those whom I considered the most competent to judge 
(and it certainly was and still is my own judgment in the case), that 
in all the essentials of a public classical school, the Boston Latin 
School, under the charge of its present principal, is-unsurpassed by any 
similar institution in the United States. 

«‘T do not overlook in the least the apparently brusque and sometimes 
seemingly harsh manner of speaking by Mr. Gardner in presence of his 
pupils. It isa peculiarity of his, and I fear sometimes renders him 
liable to be misunderstood. He may sometimes, perhaps, exhibit a 
little too much of the old Roman severity, but I have always found, 
that his sense of justice and kindness of heart, if not so conspicuous, 
were quite as “unquestionable traits of his character. The pupils most 
under his personal charge, and especially the most deserving pupils, 
appear to like him best. 

«His success as well as devotion in teaching, I consider little less 
than wonderful, considering that he cannot select his pupils, but must 


take all classes of character and population, as they apply.” 


The foregoing letters have a special value to the community 
at large, as showing not only the relations subsisting between 
the present master of the school and his pupils during the many 
years that he has been connected with it, but also the results of 
the course of instruction and discipline of the school, as ex- 


pressed by those who have had personal experience and good 
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opportunity to judge of and appreciate them. The testimony 
of these writers, so well known and highly esteemed in this 
community, would be well nigh conclusive to the committee, 
did they need any evidence additional to their own experience 
and observation, of the great educational advantages and the 
superior methods of training pursued at the school. 

Several times during the year the schoolhouse and the prem- 
ises connected with it, have been examined, and invariably 
found in good condition. The enlarged accommodations, 
which were effected about two years ago, have been of great 
advantages in the management of the school, and have af- 
forded much comfort to the pupils. 

For the Committee, | 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFYF, 


Chairman. 


Boston, September, 1865. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


STATISTICS. 


Number of teachers, 6, — one master, two sub-masters, three 
ushers. 

Number of scholars registered during the year, 223. 

Number received from the Public Schools of the city, 105. 

Number discharged from the School, 117. 

The largest average attendance for any one month [ October], 
Dts. | 

The average attendance for the year, 117. 

The average number belonging during the year, 183. 

The largest number in the school at any one time, 220. 

The annual examination of candidates for admission took 
place in conformity with the regulations. 
_ The whole number of candidates was one hundred and. 
seventy-four, being twenty more than offered themselves last 
year. Of these one hundred and fifty-nine were admitted. 
The number admitted last year was one hundred and thirty-nine. 

The numbers that joined the school during the last five years 
were as follows: in 1861, ninety-three, in 1862, one hundred 
and four, in 1863, ninety-nine, in 1864, one hundred and 


twenty-one, in 1865, one hundred and forty-two. 
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There are now in the school 256 pupils, being the full com- 
plement (according to the rules) for the appointment of an 
additional teacher, with a surplus of eleven. 

In consideration of this agreeable fact, the Committee have 
appointed as teacher, Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Jr., who is, they 
believe, eminently qualified for the duty, having received a col- 
legiate education after finishing his preparatory studies in the 
public schools of this city. Since his graduation, Mr. Sherwin 
has proved himself to be an acceptable instructor both in this 
city and in the town of Bolton, and besides has, during the 
war, served his country in active service, gaining by his fidelity 
honorable distinction. 

The Committee believe that the school was never in better 
condition during any period of its history than at the present 
moment. | 

The instructors are gentlemen of high character and admir- 
able qualifications. Earnestly devoted to their work, they seem 
determined to leave nothing undone which may serve to render 
this school an honor to the Commonwealth and the country. 

The Committee have examined the various departments dur- 
ing the year, and have been impressed by the accuracy and 
thoroughness manifested. 

The pupils appear to appreciate the privileges placed before 
them, not waiting to be urged forward, but, seizing with avidity 
every opportunity of improvement, they seek to make themselves | 
masters of the thoughts and principles involved in their several 
studies, making the result, in the best sense, their own, and 
gaining thus that which will secure for them, from their acquire- 


ments, the greatest practical advantage through after life. 
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The teachers labor to awaken among their scholars an hon- 
orable self-respect, a conscientious desire for progress, a dis- 
taste for mediocrity or any empty subterfuge — and to 
arouse that deep love of knowledge which is willing to make 
effort in order to obtain it, and to use it, when gained, for 
wise ends. 

Thus the teachers in their instructions do not limit themselves 
to the text-books, but seek to unfold each subject in all its bear-. 
ings, and impart to the pupils intellectual freedom and strength. 

In the examinations, astronomy, navigation, surveying, natural 
and moral philosophy, came under observation, and in these as 
in other studies, the pupils showed that they had a very clear ap- 
prehension of the subjects under consideration. Their processes 
of ‘thought were ably presented and both their methods and 
statements were highly creditable. 

The Exhibition in July was largely attended, and though 
the exercises were protracted until a late hour, the interest was 
kept up until the close. The Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Ex. Gov. Washburn, and other gentlemen expressed 
themselves as not only highly gratified, but even astonished at 
the results they witnessed. | 

' The essays and orations of the graduating class were of a high 
order, and the style of declamation both manly and admirable. 

Hight medals were awarded, and from the Lawrence fund 
fifty-seven prizes were bestowed for scientific and literary 
studies, for declamation and dissertations, and for general good 


scholarship and excellence in deportment. 


This central school, receiving its tributaries from all the 
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Grammar Schools and carrying the pupils coming thence to yet 
higher elevations of knowledge — fitting them for the active 
duties and responsibilities of life, is justly an object of pride in 
our community. for forty years this noble institution has 
been one of the chief glories of the city, and its lustre remains 
undimmed. | 

The fact that so large a number have recently sought admis- 
sion, and that the increased attendance demands the appoint- 
ment of an added teacher, is a subject for congratulation. 

Of the candidates admitted, the Bigelow, Quincy, Brimmer, 
and Dwight Schools, sent the largest number, — the Bigelow, 
thirteen ; Quincy, seventeen; Brimmer, twenty-eight ; Dwight, 
thirty-four. Yet while we rejoice in the present prosperity 
of the School, why may not the time come, when with our in- 
creasing population, and, it may be, improved methods of 
instruction, instead of two hundred and fifty-six pupils, it may 


number three, four, five, or even six hundred? 


With two hundred and fifty Primary Schools and twenty 
Grammar Schools, all wisely directing their efforts, with judicious 
culture, and under the increasing light that gathers around the 
path of instruction, why shall we not see this highest depart- 
ment of English classical learning thronged with aspiring youth 
anxious to prepare themselves in the most effective manner for 


those duties to which they may afterwards be called? 


Very respectfully submitted, 
R. C. WATERSTON, 


Chairman pro tem. 
29 


GIRLY HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School re- 
spectfully present the following Annual Report for the school 
year ending in September, 1865. 

The whole number of scholars registered during the year was - 
three hundred and fifty-eight. The largest number present at 
any one time was three hundred and forty-two. The largest 
average attendance for any one month was three hundred and 
thirty-nine, in September. The average number belonging 
during the year was three hundred and eight; and the average 
attendance for the year, two hundred and ninety-eight. In 
September, 1864, there were twenty-nine in the Training De- 
partment, twelve in the Advanced Class, eighty Seniors, one 
hundred and four in the Middle Class, and one hundred and 
twenty-three Juniors, and the whole number of pupils was 
three hundred and forty-eight. In March, 1865, the first class 
of the Training Department had graduated, and had been suc- 
ceeded by twenty-one others, the greater part of whom were 
taken from the Senior Class. There were also in the school, 
ten in the Advanced Class, sixty-four Seniors, sixty-four in 
the Middle, and one hundred in the Junior Class, making 
two hundred and fifty-nine scholars in the two departments. 
Forty had left the Middle and twenty-three the Junior Class 
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since September. Seventy-two young ladies graduated in July, 
including eighteen in the Training School. 

The decrease in the number of scholars during the year is 
owing to several causes. Some pupils leave because, from 
want of preparation or of habits of study, they are unable to 
keep up with their class; a few on account of sickness or re- 
moval from the city; others obtain situations as teachers, and 
there are some who would continue to the end of the course it 
they were not obliged to do something for their own support. 

Might there not be found among our liberal citizens some 
who would unite in the establishment of a fund for the main- 
tenance of the most diligent and faithful pupils in each class, 
who, without this aid, would be compelled to leave the school? 
In this way well-educated teachers would be secured for the 
Public Schools, and meritorious young ladies would receive the 
advantages of the highest intellectual culture. When this 
school was first established, a large proportion of those who 
entered became teachers, and many left as soon as they could 
obtain situations. Of the earlier classes only about one-fourth 
graduated, while in the more recent classes, as will be seen by 
referring to the statistical tables published herewith, more than 
one-third remained during the whole term of three years. 

The number of young ladies from other cities and towns who 
have attended the school by permission of the Committee, 
during the whole or a part of the year, is nineteen. They were 
required to pay the average cost of tuition, which is $48.00 for 
each scholar, and the money received from this source has been 
appropriated, according to the vote of the Board, to the pur- 


chase of books and apparatus. The receipts and expenditures 
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on account of tuitions are annually reported to the School Com- 
mittee. The usual charge for instruction in private schools is 
two hundred dollars per annum. We believe that the money 
expended upon this school has been appropriated in the most 
judicious and economical manner, and has been productive of 
a vast amount of good. 

The year that has closed has been one of the most eventful 
in the history of our country. The rapid succession of vic- 
tories, the surrender of the armies in rebellion against the 
Federal Government, the horrible crime that robbed us of our 
beloved President, the restoration of peace, the downfall of 
slavery, and the triumphant reéstablishment of the national 
authority over every portion of the Union, have occupied all 
minds and agitated every heart. It is not astonishing that they 
have broken in upon the even tenor of school discipline. Not- 
withstanding the interruptions arising from frequent holidays, 
and the unavoidable distraction of the attention of the pupils 
from their daily tasks, as much has been accomplished as in 
former years. The Junior class have carefully reviewed the 
Grammar School studies, and have given particular attention to 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, and Geog- 
raphy. They have also received instruction in Geometry, 
English Literature, Drawing, and Rhetoric. The Middle class, 
besides continuing several of the subjects of the previous year, 
have studied Algebra, Natural Philosophy, and the science of 
Teaching. The Seniors’ course has embraced History, English 
Literature and Drawing, Trigonometry and Astronomy, Geol- 
ogy, Botany and Chemistry. French is taught by M. Coquard, 


assisted by the regular teachers, to the members of the Middle 
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and Senior Classes, and the whole school is instructed in vocal 
music by Mr. Zerrahn. German and Latin are voluntary stud- 
ies. About one-third of the pupils take lessons in German, and 
nearly one-half of them study Latin. Instruction in the Ger- 
man language is given by Mr. Wilner, and in Latin by the 
assistant teachers. All the classes have been taught writing 
on the Duntonian system, that they may be qualified to teach in 
the same manner in the Grammar Schools. The custom of 
requiring special exercises to be prepared by the pupils, and 
read in the Hall, has been continued; and a portion of the © 
time of every class has been devoted to physical exercises, 
under the supervision of a teacher who has charge of this most 
important branch of the school duties. Mr. Munroe has 
instructed the pupils of both the departments in Vocal Gym- 
nastics. 

It has been found very difficult to correct the bad habits of 
sitting and standing acquired by the pupils before they enter this 
institution ; and, notwithstanding the increased attention to phys- 
ical culture, those who have been enervated by-a disregard of 
the laws of health in their early years, can hardly be expected 
to recover their strength during their connection with this 
school. If they manifest signs of weariness, inattention, and 
listlessness, your Committee are disposed to attribute their ap- 
parent want of interest rather to ill health than to disinclination 
to study. And if they are compelled to forego the privileges 
of a sound education from want of physical strength, the cause 
of their illness must be sought, not in the amount of mental 
exertion required of them, but in the deficiencies of the system 


of home education. 
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Allusion has been made in fortnee Annual Reports, to the 
imperfect ventilation of this schoolhouse, and to the measures tit 
progress for obtaining a better building in a more quiet situa- 
tion. One cause of head-aches, and other physical sufferings 
among the pupils, is the vitiated and unwholesome air of the 
rooms which they occupy. The only remedy for this evil in 
the north building is to be found in opening the windows. But 
the noise from Mason Street, is so great that often not a word 
spoken by teacher or scholar can be heard. The hall where 
the lessons in singing, and in physical exercises are given, is a 
low, gloomy room on the first floor, not at all suited to the pur- 
poses for which it is used. The close proximity of the Boston 
Theatre overlooking the schoolrooms and playgrounds, is 
another very serious objection to the present locality. The 
Committee recommend ‘that an application be made by the 
Board to the City Council for a new edifice, well lighted, 
thoroughly heated, and properly ventilated, in a good neighbor- 
hood, and large enough to accommodate both departments 
under one roof. 

The plans for the Training School, delineated in our last 
Annual Report, have been carried into execution. A class of 
twenty-nine young ladies, entered upon their duties under the 
charge of Miss Stickney in the Somerset Street schoolhouse, in 
September, 1864, and twenty-seven of them remained until the 
24th of February, 1865, when they were succeeded by a new 
class of twenty-one, eighteen of whom completed the prescribed 
course on the 20th of July. ‘Thirty-four of the graduates 


received a testimonial, signed by the Chairman and Secretary 
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of the Committee, the Master, and the Superintendent of the 
Training Department, certifying that they had completed the 
course with great credit to themselves, and recommending them 
cordially as competent to teach in the public schools of this city. 
A certificate similarly signed, stating merely that the prescribed 
course had been completed, was given to the remaining eleven. 
Those who have obtained the full testimonial appear to possess 
the varied qualifications requisite for a teacher and to be emi- 
nently fitted to succeed in the government of a school. All the 
pupils have been diligent and faithful, and it is believed that 
they will all do well. They have enjoyed the advantages of 
professional training, and of actual experience in teaching under 
the watchful oversight of the superintendent and her assistant ; 
and they are familiar with the new methods of instruction now 
in use in the best Primary Schools. Some of them are still 
waiting for employment. 

It has been found that one half of the year does not afford 
sufficient time for giving proper attention to all the studies pre- 
scribed for the Training School and for practice and observation 
in the Primary Schools, and it is proposed to extend the term 
so as to embrace the whole year. This arrangement will afford 
the pupils opportunity for visiting the different schools and 
acting occasionally as substitutes or temporary teachers; and 
those who make the most rapid progress will be allowed to 
accept situations as teachers before the close of the year. 

When the Somerset Street schools were first used as adjuncts 
to the Training Department, it was feared by a very few persons 


in the Bowdoin District that the interests of the pupil-teachers 
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would be paramount to those of the children, and that some 
harm would arise from the frequent change of instructors. 
These apprehensions have not been realized. The Primary 
School teachers, who were already in charge, retain the over- 
sight*of their rooms, maintain order, and exercise the same care 
over each child as under the old system, while the frequent 
changes of lessons and exercises, the superior methods of in- 
struction, and the hearty zeal of the young teachers, keep alive 
the attention and interest of the children. As the school is 
better known new scholars come in, and there are indications 
that the three Primary Schools will be fuller this season than 
they have ever been. 

On the 13th of June the Board passed the following order on 


the recommendation of the Bowdoin District Committee : — 


Ordered, That the three Primary Schools in Somerset Street be 
detached from the Bowdoin School District and be placed under the 
sole direction of the Girls’ High and Normal School Committee so long 
as these schools shall be used as Training Schools. 


It was found that the best interests of both teachers and 
pupils would be promoted by this transfer. Miss Stickney’s 
duties proved to be so arduous, that she asked leave to employ 
an assistant. It is impossible for one person to hear the recita- 
tions of the class of pupils, superintend them while they are 
teaching, correct written exercises, prepare object lessons, re- 
ceive visitors, hear and answer inquiries, and attend to all the 


incidental matters connected with this department. In similar 
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institutions it is usual to have two teachers, one of whom is 
generally engaged in the model schools. Permission having 
been given by the School Board, Miss Sarah D. Duganne, who 
has been especially educated as a teacher for a traming school, 
was employed to assist Miss Stickney during the current school 
year, with the salary of a Primary School teacher. In June 
the Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School re- 
ported to the Board that they deemed it essential to the suc- 
cess of the Training Department to secure the services of Miss 
Duganne, by appointing her for another year with the salary 
of an assistant, and an order to that effect was adopted by the 
Board. 

This department is no longer an experiment, but is fully 
organized and in successful operation, and may now be re- 
garded as a permanent institution and an indispensable part of 
our school system. As vacancies occur they are filled chiefly, 
but not exclusively, from the classes now or formerly connected 
with the Girls’ High and Normal School. Others, who exhibit 
aptitude for teaching, will be received as pupils if they pass an 
examination in a manner satisfactory to the Committee. Those 
who wish to be admitted as scholars, will make application to 
Mr. Seavey, the Master of the School. 

Eighty-three members of the Senior and advanced classes 
availed themselves of the privilege of visiting the Public Schools 
of the city for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
best methods of instruction, and of gaining experience in dis- 
cipline and government. Each young lady took with her to the 
Master of the Grammar School to which she was sent a 


circular containing the order of the Board relating to this 
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subject, and the rules adopted for carrying the measure into 


effect. * 


* The circular is as follows :— 

In School Committee, May 7th, 1864. 
OrpERED—That those members of the Senior Class in the Girls’ High 
and Normal School who intend to become teachers, shall be required to attend 
the sessions of one or more of the Primary and Grammar Schools in the city, 
not less than four weeks during the year, in order to observe the methods of 
teaching, and to acquire practical knowledge of the instruction and govern- 
ment of schools, by acting as teachers themselves ;—it being understood that 
they are to be under the supervision and direction of the Chairman of the 
District Committee and of the Master of the School in which they are 

employed; and that they are to receive no remuneration. ) 
Attest: - BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Boston, September, 1864. 


Dear Sir: The Committee of this school in connection with the Super- 
intendent and Committee of the Masters of the Grammar Schools, have 
adopted the following as the plan of carrying out the above order; 

1st. — The pupils of this school shall be distributed among the Grammar 
Schools as equally as possible in regard to ability. 

2d. — But one pupil shall be sent to a school at the same time. 

3d. — The pupil shall remain in the master’s room one day at least, — more 

_if the master think best. 

4th. — Pupils shall not be sent to the schools from which they graduated. 

5th. — Each pupil shall remain one week in the school to which she is sent. 
If the master of the school prefers she can remain a second week. 

6th. — The pupils while in a school shall in every respect observe the rules 
that govern the teachers of the school. 

7th. — While it is desirable that a pupil should have opportunity — Ist, to 


observe, — 2d, to teach under the eye of a regular teacher, — 3d, to take 
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Enclosed in each copy of this circular was a note, requesting 
the Master to whom it was addressed to permit the bearer to 
remain in his school during a week for observation and practice, 
with a blank form to be filled by her, and inspected by the 
Master, in which the number of days that she observed, taught, 
and took charge of a room, was reported. The young ladies 
derive much profit from these visits and the experience gained 
in them. ‘Ten or twelve pupils were sent out each week, until 
the whole number had devoted the required time to this duty. 
After their return they made up the studies pursued by the 
class in their absence. | 

The school, in both its branches, has been frequently visited 
by the Committee during the year. Instead of appointing days 
for quarterly examinations, which would interrupt the regular 


exercises, the several branches of instruction are assigned to 


sole charge of a room,—the master of each school must exercise his own 
judgment as to how the time shall be divided among these three steps, 
omitting altogether the second or third or both, if the interests of his school 
demand it. 

Enclosed is the form of a note that each pupil will bring, also a blank 
which, if not too much trouble, you are requested to see that she fills out cor- 
rectly. ' 

The Committee of the school will be glad to receive any statement that you 
may have opportunity to make in regard to the points of excellence or de- 
ficiency that a pupil exhibits in your school; also to receive any suggestion 
in regard to a better plan for carrying out the order of the Board. 

Should you wish a pupil to remain in your school a second week, please 
let her inform me the day before the last of her first week. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
Yours, 
WM. H. SEAVEY. 
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separate members of the Committee for supervision and exami- 
nation. ach one is furnished with a programme giving the 
hours when there are recitations in his particular department, 
and he is expected to attend one or more of these exercises, ask 
additional questions if he finds it expedient, and report in 
writing, or verbally, to the Chairman at the close of every 
quarter. ‘The teachers have, without exception, proved to be 
competent, faithful, diligent, kind, and judicious; and the 
scholars, without the aid of the stimulus arising from com- 
petition for rank, medals, prizes, or diplomas, have been 
studious, punctual, and industrious. The Committee have been 
particularly pleased with the admirable system under which the 
numerous and varied exercises follow, day after day, in regular 
succession, each study receiving its just proportion of attention, 
and each teacher doing her own share of the work. ‘They have 
been gratified with the order, quiet, and lady-like deportment 
of the scholars, whose improvement testifies to the admirable 
influences, moral and intellectual, of the instructors. 

There are now in the department in Mason Street sixteen 
Teachers, — the Master, Head Assistant, ten Assistants and 
Teachers of Drawing, Music, German and French; and in the 
department in Somerset Street, a Superintendent and Assistant 
in the Training Department, and three Primary School 
Teachers. ‘The exercises of the School during the last week of 
the term in July were attended by an unusually large number 
of persons, among whom were Major General George G. 
Meade, U. 8. A., and several other gentlemen distinguished 
for scientific and literary attainments. The visitors expressed 


their satisfaction with the results of the instruction given during 
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the year, and the indications of good scholarship manifested 
in the essays and original compositions recited by the pupils. 
A new and interesting feature was the presence of a class of 
children from the Somerset Street School, to whom object 
lessons were given by pupils of the Training Department. 

The regular examination of candidates for admission was held 
on the 26th and 27th of July last. There were one hundred 
and fifty-five present. ‘The same plan was adopted as in former 
years. Every candidate received a printed paper containing 
twenty questions in Arithmetic, and was allowed about three 
hours to write the calculations and answers. The same course 
was pursued in Grammar, Geography, and History. Each one 
was examined also in Mental Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, 
and Writing. The mark for a perfect exercise in Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, or Grammar, was twenty, and in each of 
the other branches five, — making a total of one hundred. 
All who had twelve answers correct in Arithmetic, twelve in 
Grammar, ten in Geography, ten in History, and whose whole 
mark was at least sixty, were admitted. The number of those 
whose examination was satisfactory was only sixty-nine. 

A second examination was held at the beginning of the 
present month, when eighteen new candidates were presented, 
making the whole number of applicants one hundred and 
seventy-three. Sixty-four, who failed to enter in July, were 
reéxamined, and fifty-one admitted. Of the eighteen new 
applicants, five were received unconditionally, and eight on 
probation. The number examined this year is larger than in 
any former year except 1861. The number admitted is less 


than in any year since 1860. The Committee have carefully 
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examined the printed questions used at these examinations, and 
find that they might all be answered by any one who has faith- 
fully and thoroughly gone through the course prescribed for the 
Grammar Schools by the Rules and .Regulations of the School 
Board. They find that, in Arithmetic, the branch in which 
more failures occurred than in any other, the majority of the 
questions were taken from Eaton’s Arithmetic, with only a 
slight alteration of the phraseology. It was with very great 
regret that they gave their consent to the rejection of so many 
applicants; but they felt that this course was required by a 


proper regard for the welfare of the young ladies themselves. 


Unless they are well grounded in elementary branches, they - 


cannot pursue the studies of a High School with profit. In 
Mathematics,- especially, it is unsafe to leave out one of the 
foundation stones. Ignorance of first principles, and the want 
of readiness in analysis and correctness in calculation, are 
serious hinderances and embarrassments in every part of the 
course. A portion of the Junior Year is now devoted to the 
review of elementary studies. But this rapid and necessarily 
cursory consideration of several important branches will not 
give that thorough knowledge which is to be acquired only by 
long and patient study. 
The Committee find no reason for lowering the standard for 
admission. They would rather see the candidates coming every 
year more and more thoroughly fitted, that the usefulness of 
this school and the welfare of the scholars may be promoted by 
extending the course of study. If it were not necessary to 
appropriate so much of the junior year to arithmetic, grammar, 


and other branches which should be thoroughly learned before 
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entering this school, several studies, now excluded for want of 
time, might be introduced. 

It is very important for thosé who enter the Training Depart- 
ment, to possess some knowledge of natural history, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy. But with the many other subjects 
engrossing the attention of the scholars it is impossible to give 
more than a few weeks to these studies. ‘The Committee de- 
sire to introduce book-keeping among the branches taught. in 
this school. They feel sure that many young ladies might 
readily obtain situations as accountants or book-keepers, in 
this city if suitably qualified. They hope to carry this plan 
into execution during the coming year. Their only fear is that 
if this be added to all that is now required it will be found that 
the health of the pupils will suffer from too great application to 
study. | 

‘The Committee desite to call the attention of all who feel an 
interest in the school, and who wish to know how much it has 
accomplished, to the statistical tables which have been prepared, 
with great care, by the head assistant. dvig 

We learn from them, that almost seventeen hundred pupils 
have been admitted to this school since its opening in Septem- 
ber, 1852. Of this number. four hundred and fifteen graduated. 
Besides viving to so many a thorough High School education, 
this Institution has, in the first thirteen years of its existence, 
prepared three hundred and sixty-eight teachers for their impor- 
tant duties. Several of these young ladies have been promoted 
or transferred from one school to another, and the whole 
number of appointments of teachers educated in this school, is 


four hundred and sixty-three. One hundred and seventeen of 
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these appointments are in the Primary Schools, and one hundred 
and seventy-nine in the Grammar Schools of this city, thirteen 
in the Girls’ High and Normal School, and one hundred and 
fifty-four in other schools, and substitutes or temporary teachers 
have been supplied on seven hundred and seven different 
occasions. 
For the Committee, 
HENRY BURROUGHS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Boston, September, 1865. 


RULES OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


AND 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tue following special provisions in regard to the num- 
ber of the School Committee, the manner in which they 
shall be chosen, their terms of service, and their powers 
and duties, are contained in the City Charter, from which 
the following Sections are copied : — 


“‘ Sror. 53. The School Committee shall consist of the Mayor of School Com- 
the city, the President of the Common Council, and of the persons ihe 
hereinafter mentioned. A majority of the persons duly elected shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; and at all meet- 
ings of the Board the Mayor, if present, shall preside. 


“‘Sror. 54. At the annual election next after the passage of this Election of 
School Com- 


act, the qualified voters of each ward shall be called upon to give in Milica: 


their ballots for six inhabitants of the ward, to be members of the 
School Committee ; and the two persons who receive the highest num- 
ber of votes, or in case more than two receive an equal number of 
votes, the two persons who are senior by age, shall hold their office 
for three years from the second Monday in January next ensuing, and 
the next two persons who receive the highest number of votes, or who 
are senior by age in the contingency aforesaid, shall hold their office 
for two years from said date, and the two other persons shall hold 
their office for one year from said date; and at every subsequent an- 
nual election, two persons shall be chosen in each ward, to be mem- 
bers of the School Committee for the term of three years. 


*¢Snct. 55. The persons so chosenas members of the School Com- Organization 
of School Com- 


mittee, shall meet and organize on the second Monday of January, at | itto0 


such hour as the Mayor may appoint. They may choose a secretary 
and such subordinate officers as they may deem expedient, and shall 
define their duties, and fix their respective salaries. 
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Duties of 
School Com- 
mittée, 


Elections. 


Vacancies, &c. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


‘Sot. 56. The said Committee shall have the care and manage- 
ment of the public schools, and may elect all such instructors as they 
may deem proper, and remove the same whenever they consider it 
expedient. And generally they shall have all the powers in relation 
to the care and management of the public schools, which the select- 
men of towns or school committees are authorized by the laws of this 
Commonwealth to exercise.” 

‘¢Suct. 24. The Board of Aldermen, the Common Council, and 
the School Committee, shall have authority to decide upon all ques- 


tions relative to the qualifications, elections, and returns of their 
respective members.” 


The General Statutes, chapter 38, contain the fol- 
lowing provisions concerning vacancies in School Com- 
mittees : — OF 


‘‘Srection 17. If any person elected a member of the School 
Committee, after being duly notified of his election in the manner in 
which town officers are required to be notified, refuses or neglects to 


accept said office, or if any member of the board declines further 


service, or, from change of residence or otherwise, becomes unable 
to attend to the duties of the Board, the remaining members shall, in 
writing, give notice of the fact to the selectmen of the town, or to 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, and the two Boards shall there- 
upon, after giving public notice of at least one week, proceed to fill 
such vacancy; and a majority of the ballots of persons entitled to 
vote shall be necessary to an election. 

Sect. 18. If all the persons elected as members of the School 
Committee, after such notice of their election, refuse or neglect to 


‘accept the office, or, having accepted, afterwards decline further 


service, or become unable:‘to attend to the duties of the Board, the 
selectmen or the Mayor and aldermen shall, after giving like public 
notice, proceed by ballot to elect a new Board, and the votes of a 
majority of the entire board of selectmen, or of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, shall be necessary to an election. 

Sror. 19. The term of service of every member elected in .pur- 
suance of the provisions of the two preceding sections, shall end 
with the municipal or official year in which he is chosen; and if the 
vacancy which he was elected to fill was for a longer period, it shall, 
at the first annual election after the occurrence of the vacancy, be 
filled in the manner prescribed for original elections of the School 
Committee. 


—" 


RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Creed fa trad). 
Organization of the Board. 


Section 1. At all meetings of the Board of School organization of 
Committee, the Mayor, styled President, shall preside ; oe 
in his absence, the President of the Common Council 
shall preside; and in the absence of both the Mayor 
and President of the Common Council, a President pro 
tempore shall be chosen by ballot. 

Srcr. 2. At the first meeting in each year, the stanaing com- 

Board shall elect a Secretary by ballot, and fix his ™°* 
salary for the ensuing year; and the President shall 
appoint, subject to the approval of the Board, the fol- 
lowing Standing Committees of five members each, viz: 
1. On Elections ;— 2. On Rules and Regulations ; — 
3. On Accounts;—4. On Schoolhouses;—5. On 
Salaries ; — 6. On Text-Books ; —7. On Music ; — 8. 
On Printing ; — * and the following, of thirteen members 
each, one member to be selected from each of the twelve 
wards of the city, viz: 1. Ou the Latin School ;— 2. 
On the English High School ;— 3. On the Girls’ High 
and Normal School. 

Secor. 3. For convenience in the management of the pistricts. 
Grammar and Primary Schools, the city shall be divided 
into as many Districts as it has Grammar Schools ; each 
District shall take its name from the Grammar School 


* See note on page 14. 
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within its boundaries ; the President shall appoint, at the 
first meeting of the Board in each year, and subject to 
its approval, a Standing Committee on each District, 


whose number, in each case, shall be proportionate to. 


the number of schools in the District. 

Srecr. 4. The member first named on any commit- 
tee, shall be the chairman thereof; except that the 
Committee on the Latin School, on the English High 
School, on the Girls High and Normal School, and 
each District Committee, shall respectively elect its own 
chairman. 

Seor. 5. The Board shall hold its annual meeting 
for the election of teachers on the second Tuesday in 
June, and three other stated quarterly meetings on the 
second Tuesday in March, September, and December, 
at seven and a half o’clock, P. M., at such place as the 
President may appoint ; and the Board may hold special 
meetings whenever they are deemed necessary. 

Seor. 6. For a quorum, a majority of the Board 
must be present; but a less number may vote to send 
for absent members, and to adjourn. Whenever the 
Board is obliged to wait, after the hour appointed for 
the meeting, for a quorum to begin business, or when- 
ever it has to suspend business and adjourn for want of 
a quorum, the roll shall be called and the names of the 
absentees recorded by the Secretary. 

Secor. 7. Whenever a vacancy occurs in this Board, 
a Committee shall be appointed, consisting of three mem- 
bers from the ward in which the vacancy exists, and two 
at large, who shall consult with the Alderman of said 
ward, or with the Chairman of the Board of Aldermen, 
in case the ward is not represented in that branch, and 
report to this Board, on or before the day of election, the 
name of a suitable candidate to fill said vacancy. 
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9 NS Sia Be On Cg Be 
Powers and Duties of the President. 


Section 1. The President shall take the chair pre- Opening of 
cisely at the hour appointed for the meeting of the Board, pian 
and shall call the members to order, and, on the appear- 
ance of a quorum, he shall cause the records of the last 
meeting to be read, and shall proceed to business in the 
following order, and shall not depart from it unless 
authorized by a vote of the Board. 

Papers from the City Council ; is 
Unfinished business of preceding meetings ; 

Nomination and Confirmation of Teachers ; 

Reports of Committees ; 

Motions, Orders, Resolutions, Petitions, &c. 


Ou RP © NS be 


The Nomination and Confirmation of Teachers shall 
be called for in the order of the districts. 

Sect. 2. The President shall preserve order and Duties of the 
decorum in the meetings; he may speak to points of “ame: 
order in preference to other members, and shall decide 
all questions of order, subject to an appeal to the Board, 
on motion of any member regularly seconded, and no 
other business shall be in order till the question on the 
appeal shall have been decided. 

Secor. 3. When two or more members rise to speak same. 
at the same time, the President shall name the member 
who may speak first. 

Seor. 4. He shali rise to address the Board, and to same. 
put a question, but may read sitting. He shall declare 
all votes ; but if any member doubt the vote, the Presi- 
dent, without debate, shall require the members voting 
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to rise and stand until they are counted, and he shall 
declare the result. } 

Snor. 5. The President shall appoint the chairman 
when the Board goes into Committee of the Whole; at 
any other time he may call any member to the chair, 
but such substitution shall not continue longer than one 
meeting. He may express his opinion on any subject 
under debate; but in such case, he shall leave the chair, 
and shall not resume it while the same question is pend- 
ing; but he may state facts, and give his opinion on 
questions of order, without leaving his place. 

Secr. 6. The President shall take the sense of the 
Board by Yeas and Nays, whenever one fifth of the mem- 
bers present sustain a motion therefor. 

Secor. 7. All questions shall be propounded by the 
President in the order in which they are moved, unless 
the subsequent motion shall be previous in its nature; 
except that in naming sums and fixing times, the largest 
sum and the longest time shall be put first. After a 
motion is seconded, and stated by the President, it shall’ 
be disposed of by vote of the Board, unless the mover 
withdraw it before a decision or an amendment. 

Secor. 8. The President shall consider a motion to 
adjourn as always in order, except when a member has 
the floor, or when a question has been put and not de- 
cided; and motions to adjourn, to lay upon the table, 
to take from the table, and for the previous question, 
shall be decided without debate. Any member who 
moves to adjourn to a day certain, shall assign his 
reasons for so doing. 

Sect. 9. He shall put the previous question in the 
following form: ‘Shall the main question be now put?” 
and all debate shall be suspended until the previous ques- 
tion shall have been decided. The adoption of the previ- 
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ous question shall put an end to all debate, to bring the 
Board to a direct vote upon pending amendments, if any, 
in their regular order, and then upon the main question. 
Secor. 10. Whenever in his opinion it is necessary, eee 
the President may, and at the written request of any 
five members, he shall call a special meeting of the 
Board ; but no meeting of the Board shall be called on 
shorter notice than twenty-four hours. 
Secr. 11. All Committees shall be nominated by prekoer i | 
the President, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 


©: bhco RAD Rav bade, 
Rights and Duties of Members. 


Section 1. When any member is about to speak in Duties of mem: 
debate, or to present any matter to the Board, he shall patter 
rise in his place, and respectfully address the President ; 
shall confine himself to the question under debate, and 
avoid personality. No member in debate shall mention 
another by his name, but may describe him by the ward 
he represents, the place he sits in, or such other designa- 
tion as may be intelligible and respectful. 

Secor. 2. No member while speaking shall be inter- Call to order. 
rupted by another, but by rising to call to order, or to 
correct a mistake. But if any member, in speaking or 
otherwise, transgress the rules of the Board, the Presi- 
dent shall, or any member may, call him to order; in 
which case the member so called to order shall imme- 
diately sit down, unless permitted to explain; and the 
Board, if appealed to, shall decide on the case, but with- 
out debate. 

Sscor. 3. If the Board shall determine that a mem- violation of 
ber has violated any of its Rules, he shall not be allowed *"** 
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to speak unless by way of excuse for the same, until he 


shall have made satisfaction therefor. 


Sect. 4. No member shall speak more than twice 
to the same question, without leave of the Board; nor 
more than once until all other members choosing to 
speak shall have spoken. 

Sect. 5. No motion shall be considered by the Board 
unless seconded. very motion shall be submitted in 
writing, if the President direct, or any other member of 
the Board request it. | 

Sect. 6. When a question is under debate, no mo- 
tion shall be received but. to adjourn ; to lay on the table ; 
for the previous question ; to postpone to a day certain ; 
to commit ; to amend ; or to postpone indefinitely ; which 
several motions shall have precedence in the order above 
stated. 

SEcT. 7. 
any member voting in the majority may move a recon- 
sideration ; such motion, if made at the same meeting 
with the decision, shall prevail if a majority of the mem- 
bers present sustain it; but if made at the subsequent 
meeting, it shall not prevail unless a majority of the 
whole Board vote for it; and only one motion for the re- 
consideration of any vote shall be permitted. 

Every member present when a question is 


When a question has once’ been decided, 


SEctT. 8. 
put, shall give his vote unless excused by the Board. 

Srecr. 9. All motions and reports may be committed 
and recommitted at the pleasure of the Board. — 

Sect. 10. The division of a question may be called 
for, when the sense will admit of it. 

Srecr. 11. When the reading of a paper is called for, 
and the same is objected to by any member, it shall be 
determined by a vote of the Board. 

‘Srcr. 12. The consent of three fourths of the mem- 
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bers present at any meeting shall be requisite for the sus- 
pension of any standing Rule of the Board, or Regula- 
tion of the Schools, unless the proposal for the same 
shall have lain upon the table for at least one week. 

Secor. 13. Whenever any proposition is submitted Repeal or 
by a member to amend or repeal any Rule of the Board, saree . 
or involving the amendment or repeal of any Regulation 
of the Public Schools, said proposition, before any action 
thereon, shall be referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Regulations, or to such other committee, standing or 
special, as the Board may designate, who shall report 
thereupon, in writing, and said report, together with such 
recommendations or orders as may be therein contained, 
shall be open to immediate consideration and action. 


Oo) 6 EBA odd WO as es A le 
Duties of Standing Committees. 


Section 1. Immediately after the appointment of the committee on 
Standing Committees, at the meeting for organization, “Boas tay? 
the Committee on Elections shall receive the certificates 
of election of the members, and examine them, and report 
the result of their examination without any unnecessary 
delay. Whenever any person shall be elected to fill any 
vacancy that may have occurred in the Board, this Com- 
mittee shall examine his certificate of election, and re- 
port as above provided, and said committee shall hear 
and report on all cases of contested elections. 


Secor. 2. Lhe Committee on Rules and Regulations committee on 
Rules and Reg- 


shall take into careful consideration every proposition yations, 


presented to the Board, to repeal or to amend any Rule 
or Regulation, whenever the same shall be referred to 
them, and shall report in writing, statimg their reasons 
for or against the proposed alteration. 
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Committeeon Scr. 3. Whenever any proposition is submitted to 
3 this Board, involving the payment of money for any 
other purpose than the payment of salaries, or the estab- 

lishment of a new school, such proposition shall not be 

acted upon before it has been referred to the Committee 

on accounts. Said Committee shall have power to 

authorize the purchase of all stationery, record books, 

and blanks for the use of the schools, and a further sup- 

ply, when called for, of any apparatus, globes, maps, or 

books of reference, or other conveniences, which this 

Board may have authorized the use of as means of illus- 

trating the studies of the school. No Sub-Committee, 

nor any other persons connected with this Board, shall 

expend any money for these supplies, without authority 

from this Committee, and no bills for such expenditures 

shall be paid without the signature of the Chairman of 

this Committee-in approval. Said Committee are author- 

ized, on behalf of this Board, to carry out the provisions 


of the statute of the Commonwealth for furnishing books - 


to indigent children and others, and to present an esti- 
mate of the expenses of the Public Schools to the City 
Auditor on or before the first day of February annually.* 


at babar Srot. 4. Whenever a motion, order, or resolution 

notified ofthe shall be referred to a Committee, the Chairman of the 

adore “"" Committee shall cause the member offermg the motion, 
order, or resolution, to be notified by the Secretary of 
the Board, or otherwise, of the time when the subject 
will be considered. 


Committee on Sect. 5. Whenever any application shall be made 
Schoolhouses, 


for the erection or alteration of a schoolhouse, such ap- 
plication shall be referred to the Committee on School- 


* The School Committee shall present to the Auditor, on or before the first 
day of February in each year, an estimate, in writing, of the expenses of the 
public schools for the next financial year, stating the amount required for sal- 
aries, for incidental expenses, and for the alteration, repair, and erection of 
schoolhouses, [City Ordinance, December 18, 1855, sect. 2.] 


eS ee 


ne ee 
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houses, who shall: consider the same, and shall consult 

with the District Committee who may have charge of the 

school or schools to be accommodated, and shall report 

to this Board, in writing, such recommendations in each 

case as they may deem expedient. It shall also be the 

duty of the Committee on Schoolhouses to exercise a Warming and 
general supervision over the warming and ventilation of saneultee 
the several schoolhouses throughout the year. 

Srcr. 6. Whenever any propasition is’ submitted to siemens 
this Board to extend the salary of any teacher beyond 
the time of actual service, or to change the regular 
salary of a teacher in any respect, or to pay for any 
extra service in teaching, such proposition shall not be 
acted upon before it has been referred to the Committee 
on Salaries, who shall report, in writing, such recom- 
mendations as they may deem expedient. 

Sect. 7. The Committee on Text-Books, when Committee on 
they think favorably of any application made by any ae 
author or publisher to introduce any new text-book 
into the Public Schools, shall give early notice thereof 
to the Board, and see that such author or’ publisher 
furnish every member of the Board with a copy of such 
text-book for examination, as a condition of its being 
presented to them for acceptance; and said Commit- 
tee shall fully consider such application, examine thor- 
oughly such text-book, and at such time as they may be 
prepared, within three months from the date of the ap- 
plication, they shall make a written report to the Board, 
setting forth the reasons for or against the introduction 
of said text-book into the Public Schools. In"the month 
of May, annually, this Committee shall examine the 
course of studies prescribed for the schools, and shall 
recommend to the Board; at the quarterly meeting in 
June, such improvements in the course of instruction, 
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and such changes in the books used in the schools, as 
they may deem expedient. 

Srcr. 8. Whenever any new text-book is adopted 
by the Board, it shall be on the condition that the pub- 
lisher will furnish copies to the pupils of the Public 
Schools at such reduction from the wholesale price as 
shall be agreed upon by this Board; and it shall be the 
duty of the Committee on Text-Books to see that this 
condition is fulfilled, and that said book comes into use 
at the commencement of the Public Schools after the 
August vacation, at which time only shall any new text- 
book be introduced. 

Srcr. 9. . The Committee on Music shall exercise 
a general supervision over this department of Public 
Instruction in all the. schools. They shall appoint, 
and nominate to the Board for confirmation, suitably 
qualified persons as Teachers of Music;* they shall 


* Ordered: That, in addition to the teachers of music in the Grammar 
Schools, the Committee on Music be authorized to nominate to this Board 
for confirmation, a suitably qualified person as instructor in Music in the 
Primary Schools, with a salary not exceeding twelve hundred dollars per 
annum. (Passed June 21, 1864.) 


Ata meeting of the School Committee, Dec. 27, 1864, the following orders 


were passed : — 


Ordered: That a standing Committee of five on Gymnastics and Military 
Drill be hereafter appointed, whose duty it shall be to enforce the regulations 
upon this subject and superintend this branch of instruction, making from 
time to time such recommendations to the General Committee as they shall 
find expedient. 

Ordered: That said Committee be authorized forthwith to employ an In- 
structor in vocal and physical gymnastics, at a salary not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, whose duty it shall be to attend the schools at 
such times and for so much of the time as the Committee shall deem necessary, 
upon consultagion with him and the District Committees, for the purpose of 
instructing in gymnastic exercises, both vocal and physical, and of securing the 
careful and regular performance of those exercises at such hours as may be 
convenient, provided that not less than twenty minutes per day shall be de- 
voted to this purpose in any grammar school, and not less than thirty minutes 
in any primary school, in addition to the ordinary recess. 

Ordered: That the said Committee, upon consultation with the District 
Committees, be also authorized to arrange the Grammar Schools containing 
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make examinations of each Grammar Scbool in music, 

at least once in six months, and submit a written report 

thereupon semi-annually at the quarterly meeting in 

March and in September. 

— Secr. 10. The Committee on Printing shall exercise Sahai 
a general supervision in relation to all printing which if 
may be required by the Board, or for any of the Schools 
under its charge; and no bill for printing, of any kind, 
shall be paid without the signature of the Chairman of 
this Committee, in approval. Said Committee shall 
submit to this Board, at the quarterly meeting in March, 
a detailed account of all expenditures for printing during 
the year preceding. 

Sect. 11. The Committees on the Latin School, the Committees on 
English High School, and the Girls’ High and Normal’ 
School, in all matters relating to said schools and the 
appointment of teachers therein, shall respectively ob- 
serve the same rules, and perform the same duties, so far 
as applicable, as are hereinafter prescribed for the several 
District Committees in relation to the Grammar Schools 
under their charge ; and at meetings for the transaction 
of business, five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Secr. 12. The member first named on each District Organization of 
Committee shall call a meeting of said Committee within dee vied 
ten days after its appointment. It shall organize by the 
choice, from among its own members, of a Chairman 
and Secretary, notice of whose election shall be imme- 


male pupils into groups, so that the boys of sufficient size to drill with arms, 
and in number sufficient to form a military company, may be instructed to- 
gether in military drill, by a suitable instructor, to be employed by the Com- 
mittee ; that these companies be united into a larger organization, as the Com- 
mittee shall find expedient ; and that suitable places and arms be provided by 
the Committee; the hours of drill not to exceed two per week, except volun- 
tary drills out of school hours; and no expenditure exceeding fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum to be incurred for these purposes without the prior authority 
of the whole Board. 
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diately sent to the Secretary of the School Board. It 
shall keep a record of its proceedings, and all its official 
acts shall be done in meetings duly called, at not less 
than twenty-four hours’ notice, and, when reported to 
the Board, shall be submitted in writing. 

Sect. 13. Each District Committee shall have charge 
of the Grammar Schools and the Primary Schools in the 
District, and may arrange the studies and classify the 
pupils in the latter in such a manner as they may con- 


sider most advantageous to the schools. Within ten 


days after its appointment, each District Committee shall 
divide itself into a suitable number of Sub-Committees, 
for the Primary Schools in its District. Said Committee 
shall then divide the Primary Schools in the District 
into as many divisions as there may be Sub-Committees, 
and shall assign each division to a Sub-Committee, who 
shall have the special charge of the schools in such di- 
vision ; shall visit each of them as often as once in each 
month ; shall examine them quarterly ; and shall report, 
in writing, their standing and progress, to the Chairman 
of the District Committee, at least one week previous to 
each quarterly meeting of the Board. Each Sub-Com- 
mittee shall refer all matters of importance pertaining to 
the schools under its care, to the District Committee, for 
consideration and action. 

Srcr. 14. Whenever any District Committee shall 
deem an additional Primary School necessary for the 
proper accommodation of the children under their care, 
they shall state the facts in the case to the Board, in 
writing, which communication shall be referred to the 
Committee on Schoolhouses, who shall consider and 
report on the same before the Board shall take final 
action on the subject. | 

Sxor. 15. The District Committee shall examine 
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_the Grammar Schools in their respective Districts at | 


least once in each quarter; and shall visit them not 
less than once each month, without giving previous 
notice to the instructors; and shall, at each quarterly 
meeting of the Board, make a report in writing, giving 
the results of their examinations and visits, together 
with the results of the examination by the Sub-Commit- 
tees of the several Primary Schools under their charge ; 
also stating any occurrences affecting the standing and 
usefulness of the schools, and mentioning the condition 
of the schoolhouses and yards and out-buildings con- 
nected therewith. They shall also state in their reports 
whether the rule relating to the infliction of corporal 
punishment has been complied with; and the names of 
all children admitted to the schools under their charge 
who do not reside in the city, and the reasons for their 
admission. : 
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Sror. 16. At each quarterly meeting, the Chairman guarterty re- 


of each District Committee, or any member thereof who ?°"* 


may be present, shall be called upon for a report on the 
condition of the schools in the District ; and in case of 
omission to make it, the Board shall pass a vote, enjoin- 
ing the delinquent Committee to proceed without delay 
to the performance of their duty, and shall adjourn to 
receive their report. | 


¥ a ‘ we aa 7 = 
Srcr. 17. The District Committee shall determine 5,.34), ana 
on the scholars who are to receive the medals and cer- ic#tes: 


tificates of merit in their respective schools, and return 
the names tothe Secretary, at least four days previous 
to the annual exhibition. It shall also be their duty, 
on the day of exhibition, to present the medals and certi- 
ficates to the pupils to whom they have been awarded. 
The number of medals and certificates of merit to be 
awarded in each school, shall be based upon the aver- 
B 


Pupils to attend 
school in Sec- 
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age number of pupils belonging to the school during 
the school year. Each school shall be entitled to one 
medal and one of each of the certificates of merit for 
every sixty scholars; and an additional medal may be 
awarded in any Grammar School in which a majority 
fraction occurs, if the District Committee deem it expe- 
dient. But, in any school where the number of scholars 
in the first class is comparatively small, the number of 
medals awarded shall be proportionably less; and it 
shall never exceed one third of the number of candi- 
dates examined, nor shall any pupil be promoted for the 
purpose of increasing the number of candidates. In any 
school where there are no scholars much advanced in 
improvement, no medal shall be awarded. General 
scholarship, and more especially good conduct, shall be 
taken into consideration in awarding the medals and 
certificates ; and in order that a just assignment may be 
made, the District Committee shall critically examine the 
candidates, and inspect the school records of their standing. 

Sect. 18. No pupil shall be admitted to or retained 


tion where they In any school, except that for the Section in which such 


reside, 


Teacher of 
Sewing. 


pupil resides, without the written consent of the District 
Committee, both of the school to which the pupil be- 
longs, and of that where he seeks to be admitted or 
retained. 

Sect. 19. Instruction shall be given in Sewing to 
all the pupils in the fourth class in each of the Grammar 
Schools for girls, except whenever in the judgment of | 
the District Committee it will be for the interest of the 
school to omit such instruction, in which case the Dis- 
trict Committee shall apply to this Board for authority 
to suspend the action of this rule in that school. The 
District Committee of each school in which such instruc- 
tion shall be given shall nominate to this Board, for 
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confirmation, some qualified person as Teacher of Sew- 
ing, who shall give to each pupil two lessons of not less 


than one hour each, every week. 


Examination of 


Sect. 20. Whenever any new teacher, except a j\chers, 


master, is, In the opinion of the District Committee, 
needed for any school under their charge, said Commit- 
tee shall, defore making any appointment, examine the 
candidates in the manner required by law, and with 
special reference to the place which is then to be filled ; 
and also as to their competency to teach the elements of 
articulation, of music and drawing; and in regard to 
teachers in the Grammar Schools, they shall consult 
with the master in whose school such teacher is to be 
appointed.* And the same course shall be pursued in 7°ebes 2& 
all cases where it is proposed to transfer or to advance serena a 
a teacher from one grade of school to another. Teachers 
so appointed shall be nominated by the District Com- 
mittees, to this Board, for confirmation, and they shall 
be considered entitled to the established salary from the 
time of their entering upon their duties. It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary to give immediate information 
of such appointment to the City Auditor. Reappointed Reappointed 
incumbents in the service of this Board shall rank conan as 
as new teachers, and begin with the salary of such mean 
teachers. 

Secor. 21. When, at any examination for assistant Names of well 


qualified candi- 


teachers, a larger number of candidates are found qual- dates at exam- 
inations to be 


ified than is required to fill the existing vacancies, it preserved. 


* The Schoo] Committee, unless the town at its annual meeting determines 
that the duty may be performed by the Prudential Committee, shall select 
and contract with the teachers of the public schools; shall require full and 
satisfactory evidence of the good moral character of all instructors who may 
be employed; and shall ascertain, by personal examination, their qualifica- 
tions for teaching and capacity for the government of schools. (Gen. Stat’ 
Ch. 38, § 23.) 
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shall be the duty of the Secretary of .the District Com- 
mittee making the examination, to keep a record of the 
names of such well-qualified candidates as the said Com- 
mittee may direct, and to deposit such record with the 
Superintendent of Public Schools. This record shall 
give the names and addresses of the said candidates, and 
such information in regard to their qualifications, wheth- 
er for Grammar or Primary Schools, as the said Com- 
mittee may direct. And any District Committee may 
elect Assistants for the Grammar Schools, or Primary 
School Teachers, from the candidates so recommended, 
with or without a new examination, at the option of 
said Committee. | 

Seot. 22. In the month of May, annually, the 
Committee on the Latin School, the English High 
School, the Girls’ High and Normal School, and each 
District Committee, in a meeting regularly called, shall 
canvass the list of teachers in their District, and, after 
consultation with the master, they shall decide upon the 
persons whom they will recommend for re-election, and 
said Committee shall, at the annual meeting in June for 
the election of teachers, nominate the persons thus ap- 
proved, who shall be considered the regular candidates 
tor their respective offices. And in case any Committee 
have decided not to nominate any teacher for re-election, 
they may, if a majority of said Committee deem it ex- 
pedient, give notice of their intention, to said teacher, 
before the annual election. 

Sect. 23. The District Committez shall give their 
advice to the instructors in any emergency; and take 
cognizance of any difficulty which may have occurred 
between the instructors and parents of pupils, or between 
the instructors themselves, relative to the government or 
instruction of their schools. An appeal, however, to 
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the whole Board, is not hereby denied to any citizen or District Com- 
instructor. In addition to the specific duties of the Abarat 
District Committees, it shall be their duty, generally, Mees 
make any temporary arrangement which they may find 

necessary for tlieir schools, or for the convenience of the 
instructors, provided that nothing shall be done contrary 

to the School Regulations. 

Sect. 24. Each District Committee may transfer Transfer of Pri- 
their own Primary School Teachers from one Primary ana teeta 
School to another, and may change the location of their 
Primary Schools from one schoolroom to another, as 
they may think proper; but notice of any such transfer 
or change, and of the appointment of any new Primary 
School Teacher, shall, within one week after they are 
made, be sent to the Secretary of the Board, and the Notice to be 
same shall be mentioned in the next quarterly report of ete ve aa 
the District Committee ; and any teacher, of any grade, °°" 
actually in the employ of the city, may be transferred ast % 
by this Board, without re-examination, to any vacant the Board. 
place of the same grade in the city. | 

Sect. 25. The Committees on the Latin School, Annual exami- 
the English High School, the Girls’ High and Normal” 
School, and each District Committee, shall, during the 
month of July, make a thorough examination of their 
respective schools, and shall report at the quarterly 
meeting in September, the results of their examinations, 
together with such suggestions for the improvement of 
the schools as they may see fit to offer, and the statistics 
of each school in a tabular form on the following points, 
viz: 1. The number of teachers; 2. The changes of | 
teachers made during the year; 3. The number of differ- 
ent scholars registered; 4. The number of these re- 


ceived from other Public Schools of the city; 5. The 
number discharged; 6. The largest number present at 


Annual] reports. 


School year. 


Annual election 
of teachers. 
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any one time; 7. The largest average attendance for any 
one month, and the name of the month; 8. The average 
attendance for the year; 9. The number and names of 
the medal scholars, and the recipients of the Lawrence 
prizes; 10. The number and ages of the candidates 
offered and admitted at the High Schools, from each of 
the Grammar Schools. These reports shall be referred 
to a Special Committee of the Board, who shall make 
from them such selections as they may think important 
for public information, and shall add thereto such sug- 
gestions and:remarks as they shall deem expedient; and 
their report, which shall be presented at the quarterly 
meeting in December, when accepted by the Board, 
shall be printed for distribution among the citizens. 


CHAPTER V. 
Election of Instructors of Public Schools. 


Section 1. The school year shall commence on the 
first Monday in September, and end on the day imme- 
diately preceding the first Monday in September. 

Sect. 2. In the month of June, annually, the Board 
shall elect the instructors of the Public Schools, and fix 
their salaries* for the ensuing year. Said instructors 


* The salaries of the instructors in the various schools have been established 
as follows, for the present school year, viz:— 


The salary of the Masters of the Latin, the English High, and the Girls’ 
High and Normal Schools, is $ 3,100 for the first year’s service, with an increase 
of $100 for each additional year’s service till the salary amounts to $ 3,500 per 
annum. 

The salary of the Sub-Masters of the Latin and English High Schools, and 
of the Masters of the Grammar Schools is $2,100 for the first year, with an 
annual increase of $ 100 till it amounts to $ 2,500. 
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shall rank as follows: 1st, Masters; 2d, Sub-Masters ; 
3d, Ushers; 4th, Head Assistants; 5th, Assistants ; 
6th, Primary School Teachers; 7th, Music Teachers ; 
8th, Sewing Teachers. 

Srcr. 3. The Masters of the several schools having 
been duly nominated by their respective District Com- 


The salary of the Ushers of the Latin and English High Schools, and of the 
Sub-Masters of the Grammar Schools, is $1,600 for the first year, with an 
annual increase of $100 till it amounts to $2,000. 

The salary of the Ushers of the Grammar Schools is $ 1,200 for the first year, 
with an annual increase of $100, till it amounts to $1,500. 

The salary of the Head Assistant of the Girls’ High and Normal School is 
$ 1,000 per annum, and the salary of the other Assistants in this School is $ 800 
per annum. 

The salary of the Superintendent of the Normal Department of the Girls? 
High and Normal School is $1,000 per annum; of the Assistant, $ 800. 

The salary of the Head Assistant in the Master’s Room in the Grammar 
Schools is $800 per annum; the salary of the other Head Assistants is $700 
per annum; the salary of the Assistants in the Grammar Schools, and of the 
Primary School Teachers, is $450 for the first year, with an annual increase 
of $50 till it amounts to $600 per annum. 

The salary of the Music Teachers in the Grammar Schools is $150 per annum 
for each school. 

The salary of the Instructor in Vocal and Physical Gymnastics in the Gram- 
mar Schools is $3,000 per annum. 

The salary of the Teacher of Music in the Primary Schools is $2,000 per 
- annum, 

The salaries of the Sewing Teachers are as follows, —and the teachers shall 
severally devote to instructing their pupils the time designated herein : — 

The Sewing Teachers of the Adams, Lyman, Prescott, and Wells Schools shall 
teach sewing ten hours each week, and shall severally receive $ 275 per annum. 

The Sewing Teachers of the Franklin, Lawrence, Lincoln, Bigelow, and Chap- 
man Schools shall teach sewing twelve hours each week, and shall severally 
receive $310 per annum. 

The Sewing Teachers of the Hancock and Everett Schools shall teach sewing 
sixteen hours each week, and shall each receive $350 per annum. , 

The Sewing Teacher of the Winthrop School shall teach sewing twenty hours 
each week, and shall each receive $450 per annum, 

The Sewing Teacher of the Bowditch School shall teach sewing twenty- 
three hours each week, and shall receive $500 per annum. 

The Salary of the Teacher of French in the Latin School is $ 500 per annum, 
The salary of the Teacher of French in the Girls’ High and Normal School is 
$500 perannum, The salary of the Teacher of German in the Girls’ High and 
Normal School is $500 perannum. The salary of the Teacher of Drawing in 
the Girls’ High and Normal School is $1,300 per annum. The salary of the 
Teacher of Drawing in the English High School is $500 per annum, The sal- 
ary of the Teacher of Vocal Music in the Girls’ High and Normal School is 
$ 450 per annum. 


Mode of choos- 
ing instructors, 


Election of a 
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Same, 


‘Same. 
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mittees, shall be elected by ballot, and thirty votes at 
least shall in all cases be necessary to a choice, and the 
other instructors shall be elected by confirmation on 
nomination of their respective Committees ; but no teach- 
er, except a Master, shall be elected by this Board, — 
without having served on trial at least three months in 
the Boston schools. 

Srot. 4. Whenever a new Master is to be elected 
for any of the Public Schools, the Secretary shall give 
notice thereof in such newspapers, and for such length of 
time, as the Board may direct, specifying’in such notice 
that all applications for the office must be made in writing, 
and lodged with the Secretary, together with any written 
evidence of qualifications which the candidate may wish 
to present, on or before a day named in such notice. 

Sect. 5. In case the vacancy to be filled is in the 
Latin School, the English High School, or the Girls’ 
High and Normal School, the Committees of those 
schools shall together constitute a committee for the 
examination of candidates. But in case of a vacancy 
in any of the Grammar Schools, the Examining Com- 
mittee shall be composed of the District Committee of 
the school in which the vacancy exists, and of the mem- 
bers for the two wards numerically nearest to the ward 
in which said school is situated; and one third of the 
members of either of these committees shall constitute a 
quorum for doing business. 

Sect. 6. The Examining Committee shall take from 
the Secretary’s files all the applications and written evi- 
dence, and shall have personal interviews with the applhi- 
eants, and make inquiries as to their qualifications, and, 
at a meeting appointed for the purpose, shall carefully 
examine the candidates in the manner required by law,* 


*See page 19 of these Rules, 
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and always with reference to the office that is then to be 
filled. And none but said Committee, the members of 
this Board, the Superintendent of Public Schools, and 
the candidates under examination, shall be present. 

Srecr. 7. The Examining Committee shall report to Femme 
the Board, at some subsequent meeting, the names of TP°Tt. ; 
all the applicants who have been examined by them, 
together with such other facts and circumstances respect- 
ing the candidates, their recommendations and qualifica- 
tions, as they may deem necessary for the information 
‘of the Board. They shall also designate in their report 
the names of two or more of the candidates whose exam- 
inations were most satisfactory, with the opinions of the 
Examining Committee on their qualifications severally, 
and the Board shall then proceed to a choice by ballot. 

Sect. 8. The instructors elected at the annual meeting Py ters f° 
shall hold their offices for one school year, unless sooner Sill one 
removed by vote of the Board. 


HOAs PERCE Ge VGRk. 
Duties of the Secretary. 


Section 1. The Secretary shall have charge of the egies 
Records of the Board, and of all papers directed by” 
the Board to be kept on its files; he shall keep a per- 
manent record-book, in which all its votes, orders, and 
proceedings shall by him be recorded. 

Sror. 2. He shall notify all stated and special meet- Notices to be 
ings; he shall notify the Chairman of every Committee As) 
appointed, stating the commission, and the names of the 
members associated with him; he shall notify the meet- 
ings of all Sub-Committees, when requested by the 
Chairman or by any two members thereof; he shall . 
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notify the instructors of their appointments, and shall 
give such other notices as the Board may require. 

Sror. 8. He shall prepare the Annual Report re- 
quired by the statute of the Commonwealth, and he shall 
transmit the same, legally signed, to the Secretary of 
State, on or before the thirtieth day of April.* 

Srect. 4. He shall transmit copies of all votes, reso- 
lutions, and documents which are to be sent to the 
members of the Board, to the various Committees, to the 
Teachers, or to other persons. 

Sect. 5. He shall see that the Medals and Diplomas * 
awarded to the successful candidates in the Public 
Schools are procured, properly inscribed, and sent to 
the appropriate schools at least one day preceding the 
Annual Exhibitions. 

Srecr. 6. He shall examine all bills for salaries, and 
the bills for all articles purchased by order of the Board, 
or by the Committee on Accounts, and shall perform 
such other duties as the School Committee shall prescribe, 
or from time to time direct. 


CHAT PER. Vit. 
Duties of the Superintendent. 


Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Schools 
shall be elected annually, by ballot, at the quarterly 
meeting of the Board in June, to enter upon the duties 
of his office on the first day of September next ensuing. 
At the same meeting the salary of the Superintendent 
shall be voted, and no alteration in the amount of said 
salary shall be made during the year for which he is 


j elected. 


* See General Statutes, chapter 40. 
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Sect. 2. He shall devote himself to the study of the General duties. 
Public School System, and keep himself acquainted with 
the progress of instruction and discipline in other places, 
in order to suggest appropriate means for the advance- 
ment of the Public Schools in this city, and see that the 
regulations of the Board in regard to these schools are 
carried into full effect. 

Secor. 3. He shall visit each school as often as his Visiting 
other duties will permit, that he may obtain, as far as prac- ae 
ticable, a personal knowledge of the condition of all the 
' schools and be able to suggest improvements and remedy 
defects in their management. He shall advise the teach- 
ers on the best methods of instruction and discipline, and, 
to illustrate these methods in respect to Primary Schools, 
he shall hold occasional meetings of the teachers of the Meetings of 
schools, and have authority, for this purpose, to dismiss ‘esheets 
the Primary Schools at such times as he shall deem advis- 
able, not exceeding one halfday in each quarter. He has 
authority, also, to dismiss the Grammar Schools, not ex- Meetings of 
ceeding one half day in each half year, for the purpose of Bancol tenet 
holding meetings of the teachers of these schools. ie 

Sect. 4. Whenever vacancies occur in the State state scholar- 
scholarships to which this city is entitled, it shall be his’ 
duty to give public notice thereof, and he shall be 
authorized, in conjunction with the chairman of each of 
the High School Committees, to examine candidates for 
said vacancies, and report to this Board the names of 
those to be recommended, according to law,* to the 
Board of Education. He shall make investigations as 
to the number and the condition of the children of the 
city who are not receiving the benefits offered by the apsentees trom 
Public Schools, and shall endeavor to ascertain the rea- °° 


sons, and to suggest and apply the remedies. 


*Gen, Stat. chap. 37, § 3, 
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Srot. 5. . He shall render such aid and communicate 
such information to the various Committees as they may 
require of him, and shall assist them, when desired, in 


He shall see that all school 


registers, books of records, circulars, blanks for monthly 


the quarterly examinations. 


reports of teachers, and annual reports of District Com- 
mittees are prepared after uniform patterns, and ready to 
be furnished when needed. Applications for repairing 
School Apparatus shall be made to the Superintendent, 
whose duty it shall be to see that all necessary repairs 
are made. All stationery required in the Schools shall 
be furnished by the Superintendent. 

Secr. 6. He shall consult with the different bodies 
who have control of the building and altering of school- 
houses, and shall communicate to them such information 
on the subject as he may possess; and he shall suggest 
such plans for building and altering schoolhouses as he 
may consider best for the health and convenience of the 
teachers and pupils, and most economical for the city ; 
and he shall advise with those through whom, either 
directly or indirectly, the school appropriations are ex- 
pended, that there may result more uniformity in their 
plans and more economy in their expenditures. 

Sect. 7. It shall be his duty to attend the meetings 
of the Board, except when the subject of his own elec- 
tion is under consideration, and, when called upon 
through the President, to express his opinion on any 
subject under discussion, or to communicate such infor- | 
mation as may be in his power. At the quarterly meet- 
ings in March and September, he shall present to the 
Board a semi-annual Report, in print, giving an account 
of the schools he has visited, and of the other duties he 
has performed, together with such facts and suggestions 
relating to the condition of the schools, and the increaes 
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of their efficiency and usefulness, as he may deem advis- 

able. He shall also embrace in his report an abstract 

of the semi-annual returns of the Public Schools, and a semi-annual 
schedule showing the number of teachers then employed 7 ah 
in the schools; and these reports shall be referred to the 
Special Committee on the Annual Report of the School 
Board. 


Secor. 8. He shall keep a record of the names, ages, record of 
names of appli- 


and residences of persons who may desire to be consid- gants. 


ered as candidates for the office of Assistant or Primary 
School Teacher, with such remarks and suggestions re- 
specting them as he may deem important for the infor- 
mation of Committees; which record shall be at all 
times open to the inspection of any member of this 
Board. And he shall perform such other duties as the 
School Committee shall prescribe, or from time to time 
direct. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


General Regulations of the Public Schools. 


Smecr. 1. <All teachers in the Public Schools are Teachers to ob- 
serve the school 


required to make themselves familiar with these Regula- ;eculations. 


tions, and especially with the portion that relates to their 
own duties, and to the instruction and discipline of their 

respective schools, and to see that these are faithfully 
~ observed. | 

Srcr. 2. The instructors shall punctually observe General duties 
the hours appointed for opening and dismissing the pati 
schools ; and, during school hours, shall faithfully de- 
vote themselves to the public service. In all their inter- 


course with their scholars they shall strive to impress on 
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their minds, both by precept and example, the great 
importance of continued efforts for improvement in mor- 
als, in manners and deportment, as well as in useful 
learning. 

Sect. 38. The morning sessions of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools shall commence at 8 o’clock and close 
at 11 o’clock, from the first Monday in May, to the first 
Monday in September; from the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, to the first Monday in May, they shall com- 
mence at 9 o’clock, and close at 12 o’clock. The after- 
noon session shall begin at 2 o’clock, and close at 4_ 
o'clock, without any intermission or recess. Provided, 
that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to 
prevent the teacher from the judicious exercise of the 
right to detain a pupil for a reasonable time after the 
regular hour for dismissing school, either for purposes 
of discipline, or to make up neglected lessons. 

Sect. 4. All the schoolrooms shall be opened, and 
the teachers be present, both morning and afternoon, 
jifleen minutes before the time fixed for the session to 
begin. The teachers shall require the scholars to be in 
their seats, and shall commence and close the exercises 
of the schools, punctually at the prescribed hours. 

Sect. 5. The morning exercises of all the schools shall 
commence with the reading of a portion of the Scriptures, 
by the teacher, in each school; the reading to be followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the teacher alone. The 
afternoon session shall close with appropriate singing. 

Sect. 6. Good morals being of the first importance 
to the pupils, and essential to their highest progress in 
useful knowledge, instruction therein shall be daily given 
in each of the schools.* The pupils shall be carefully 


* «Jt shall be the duty of the president, professors, and tutors of the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, and of all preceptors and 
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instructed to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and 
deceit, and every wicked and disgraceful practice, and 
to conduct themselves in an orderly and proper manner ; 
and it shall be the duty of the instructors, so far as prac- 
ticable, to exercise a general inspection over them in 
these regards, both in and out of school, and also while 
going to the same and returning home; and on all suit- 
able occasions to inculcate upon them the principles of 
truth and virtue. ? 

Snot. 7. The principal teacher in every school shall school register 
keep a register in which shall be recorded the names, “°"°"™* 
ages, dates of admission, and places of residence of the 
scholars. In addition to this register, other records 
shall be kept, in which shall be entered the daily absence 
of the scholars, and such notes of their class-exercises as 
may exhibit a view of their advancement and standing. 

Snot. 8. All school registers and other books for pianks for 
records, as well as all blanks for monthly reports, and *°°* 
circulars required in the several schools, shall be after 
uniform patterns, to be determined by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, to whom all teachers are ex- 
pected to apply whenever such articles are needed by 
them. 

Sror. 9. Each master shall make a careful examina- yracters to 


tion of his school as often as he can consistently with ree ete 


teachers of academies, and all other instructors of youth, to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to their 
care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to 
truth, love to their country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, 
industry and frugality, chastity, moderation, and temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors 
to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a 
clear understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve 
and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness and also to point out to them the 
evil tendency of the opposite vices.” [Gen, Stat. chap. 38, § 10.] 
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proper attention to the pupils under his immediate 
charge. 

Semi-annual Sect. 10. During the week preceding the quarterly 

ar meeting in March and in September, the principal 
teacher in each school shall make to the Superintendent 
of Public Schools semi-annual returns of the number 
of pupils belonging to the school, conformably to the 
blanks furnished for this purpose. They shall also in- 
clude in their reports the names of those pupils belong- 
ing to their respective schools whose parents or guar- 
dians do not reside in the’ city, with the dates of their 
respective admissions. 

mihtioos 16 Be Srcr. 11. Each master shall, within one week after 

Senta the appointment of a teacher, send to the secretary of 
this Board the full name of such teacher, with the pre- 
cise date of his or her commencing service in his school ; 
and if the person appointed has previously been in the 
service of the city as a teacher, he shall state where, 
when, and how long, such service was rendered. In 
like manner he shall give notice when any teacher shall 
have relinquished service in his school. 

Teachers visit.  SEOT- 12. The instructors may, for the purpose of 

ing schools. — observing the modes of discipline, and instruction, visit 
any of the Public Schools in the city, but such visits 
shall not be made oftener than once a quarter, nor till 
provisions satisfactory to the Chairman of the District 
Committee or of the Sub-Committee has been made for 
the proper care of the pupils under their immediate 


charge. 
ie Sect. 13. Allinstructors shall aim at such discipline | 
Sorporal pun- 
ada in their schools as would be exercised by a kind, judicious 


parent in his family ; shall avoid corporal punishment in 
all cases where good order can be preserved by milder 
measures ; and in no case shall resort be had to confine- 
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ment in a closet or wardrobe, or to other cruel or unu- 


Bis) 


sual punishment, as a mode of discipline. ‘It shall be — 


the duty of the several masters and teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, at the close of each month, to make, in writ- 
ing, to the Chairman of their District Committees, a 
report of all cases in which corporal punishment has been 
inflicted ; which report shall state the name of the pupil, 
the amount of punishment, and the reason for its inflic- 
tion: and* the Chairman of each District Committee 
shall, in his quarterly report, cive the number of cases 
of corporal punishment during the previous quarter, and 
the average to each teacher of the District. Corporal 
punishment shall be inflicted only after the nature of the 
offence has been fully explained to the scholar, and shall 
be restricted to blows on the hand with a rattan, except 
in cases where a:pupil refuses to submit to such punish- 
ment. Corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on a 
girl in a grammar school without the consent and ap- 
proval of the master, which, in each individual case, 
must first be obtained. 

Secor. 14. For violent or pointed opposition to 
authority in any particular instance, a principal teacher 
may exclude a child from school for the time being’; 
and thereupon shall inform the parent or guardian of 
the measure, and shall apply to the District Committee 
for advice and direction.- Whenever any scholar is ab- 
sent from school, the teacher shall immediately ascertain 
the reason; and, if such absence be not occasioned by 
sickness or other sufficient cause, or is not satisfactorily 
explained, such pupil, with the consent of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, may be suspended or discharged from the school, 
and a record of such proceeding shall be made. 


Exclusion of a 


pupil. 


Secr. 15. When the example of any pupil in school suspension and 


is very injurious, and in all cases where reformation 
Cc 
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appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of the principal 
teacher, with the approbation of the Committee on the 
school, to suspend such pupil from the school. But any 
child under this public censure, who shall have expressed 
to the teacher his regret for his folly or indiscretion, as 
openly and explicitly as the nature of the case may 
require, and shall have given evidence of amendment, 
shall, with the previous consent of said Committee, be 
reinstated in the privileges of the school. | 

Srot. 16. Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall forthwith be stricken 
from the list: but any absence recorded against the name | 
of the pupil before the teacher receives this notice shall 
be allowed to remain, and be regarded the same as any 
other absences. When a pupil is absent from school 
more than five consecutive school days, the name of such 
pupil shall be stricken from the list at the end of the five 
days; and the absences shall in all cases be recorded 
while the name remains on the list. The name of a 
pupil who is suspended from school by any rules of the 
School Board, shall be stricken from the list, and any 
pupil shall be considered as absent whose attendance at 
school shall not continue for at least one half of the reg- 
ular school session of the half day. In noting the ab- 
sences of pupils, the short vacations shall be disregarded, 
and pupils who are not present on the first half day of a 
term after either of those vacations, shall be marked as 
absent. 

Sror. 17. In cases of difficulty in the discharge of 
their official duties, or when they may desire any tem- 
porary aid, the instructors shall apply to the District 
Committees of their respective schools for advice and 


assistance. 
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Secor. 18. Whenever any instructor shall be absent. 


from school, and a temporary instructor rendered neces- 
sary, the amount required to pay said substitute shall 
be withdrawn from the salary of the absentee; unless 
upon a representation of the case, by petition, and a report 
on said petition from the Standing Committee on Salaries, 
the Board shall order an allowance to be made. And 
no substitute shall be employed in any of the Primary 
Schools for more than one day at a time, without the 
approbation of one or more of the Sub-Committee of the 
school; nor in any department of the Grammar Schools 
without the approbation of two or more of the District 
Committee, the Chairman being one of them. ‘The com- 
pensation per day allowed for substitute in the Primary 
Schools, and for Assistants in the Grammar Schools, 
shall be $1.25; for Assistants in the Girls’ High and 
Normal Schools, ¢ 1.50; for Ushers in the Grammar 
Schools, $2.75: for Sub-Masters in those schools, and 
for Ushers in the Latin and English High Schools, 
$3.75; for Sub-Masters in the Latin, and English High 
Schools, and for Masters in the Grammar Schools, 
$5.00; for Masters in the Latin, English High, and 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools, $6.00; for each day, 


counting six school days in the week, during which. 


such substitute shall be employed. The compensation 
of temporary teachers shall be the same as that of 
substitute. 

Seot. 19. It shall be the duty of all the instructors 
to give vigilant attention to the ventilation and tempera- 
ture of their schoolrooms. <A regular system of ventila- 
tion shall be practised, as well in winter, as in summer, 
by which the air in the rooms shall be effectually changed 
at each recess, and at the end of each school session 
before the house shall be closed. 


oo 
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Examinationof SECT. 20. The Masters of the Grammar Schools shall 


cellars and un- ; A 
occupied rooms EXAMINE, Or Cause some competent person connected with 


ae ° * each school to examine, during the season of fires, the 
cellars and unoccupied rooms in their respective buildings ; 
such examinations to be made during the first and every 
succeeding hour of the forenoon and afternoon sessions, 
and the result made known to the master of the school. 

Recesses, SEcT. 21. There shall be a recess of twenty minutes 
for every pupil each morning session, including the time 
occupied in going out and coming in, which shall take 
place as nearly as may be at the expiration of one half 

of each school session. 

Physical exer- Sect. 22. .The masters, ushers, and teachers, in the 

cise in schools, 
Public Schools shall so arrange the daily course of exer- 
cises in their respective classes that every scholar shall 
have daily, in the forenoon and afternoon, some kind of 
physical or gymnastic exercise; this exercise to take 
place as nearly as practicable midway between the com- 
mencement of the session and recess, and between recess 
and the end of the session. 

Careofschol SECT. 23. The principal teachers of the several 

nia schools shall prescribe such rules for the use of the yards 
and out-buildings connected with the schoolhouses as 
shall insure their being kept in a neat and proper con- 
dition, and shall examine them as often as may be 
necessary for such purpose, and they shall be held respon- 
sible for any want of neatness or cleanliness on their 
premises; and when anything is out of order they must 
give immediate notice thereof to the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings. | 

Things not SECT. 24. No instructor in the Public Schools shall 

ay tebe be allowed to teach in any other public school than that 
to which he or she has been appointed, nor to keep a 
private school of any description whatever, nor to attend 
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to the instruction of any private pupils before 6 o’clock, 
P. M., except on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
nor to engage as editor of any newspaper, or of any 
religious or political periodical. | 

Sror. 25. The instructors shall not award medals or 
other prizes to the pupils under their charge; nor shall 
instructors become the recipients of any present of money, Presents. 
or other property, from the pupils. No subscription or Subscription 
contribution for any purpose whatever, shall be introduced toe at BA 
into any public school. 

Srcr. 26. No person whatever shall read to the No advertise- 
pupils of any school, or post upon the walls of any fo the pueeal 
school building, or fences of the same, any advertise- 
ment. Nor shall any agent or other person be permitted No agent to ex- 
to enter any school for the purpose. of exhibiting, either to. vaicoll Lee 
teacher or pupils, any new book or article of apparatus. 

Secor. 27. The books used and the studies pursued cameNS: 
in all the Public Schools shall be such, and such only, as stuaies. 
may be authorized by the Board; and the teachers shall 
not permit any books, tracts, or other publications to be 
distributed in their schools. 

Srecr. 28. No pupil shall be allowed to retain their Pupils Huge 


> ° . have the books 
connection with any of the Public Schools unless they ana utensils 


are furnished with the books and utensils regularly 
required to be used in the respective classes. 
Secor. 29. In cases where children are in danger of pon ee 

being deprived of the advantages of education, by reason aren. 
of inability to obtain books, through the poverty or 
negligence of parents or guardians, the Committee on 
Accounts are authorized, on behalf of the School Com- 
mittee, to carry out the provisions of the Statute on this 
subject.* During the first week in April, annually, 

* “Tf any scholar is not furnished by his parent, master, or guardian, with 


the requisite books, he shall be supplied therewith by the School Committee at 
the expense of the town. 
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the principal teacher in each Grammar School, and the 
teacher of each Primary School, shall make to the Sec- 
retary of the Board, a return of the names of all scholars 
supplied with books at the expense of the city, the 
names of the books so furnished, together with the 
names of the parents, guardians, or masters of said 
pupils ; and suitable blanks shall be provided for this 
purpose by the Secretary. 

Seot. 30. All children living within the limits of 
the city, who are not otherwise disqualified, and who are 
upwards of five years of age, shall be entitled to attend 
the public schools of the city ; but no child whose resi- 
dence is not in the city, or who has only a temporary 
residence in it for the purpose of attending the Public 
Schools, shall be received or retained in any school, ex- 
cept upon the consent previously obtained of the District 
Committee ; and said District Committee may, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the General Statutes, require 
the parent or guardian of such child, to pay a sum equal 
to the average cost per scholar of such school, for such 
period as said child may attend thereat. + 


“The School Committee shall give notice, in writing, to the assessors of the 
town, of the names of the scholars supplied with books under the provisions 
of the preceding section, of the books so furnished, the prices thereof, and the 
namess of the parents, masters, or guardians, who ought to have supplied the 
name. The assessors shall add the price of the books to the next annual tax 
of such parents, masters, or guardians; and the amount so added shall be 
levied, collected, and paid into the town treasury, in the same manner as the 
town taxes. d 

“Tf the assessors are of opinion that any parent, master, or guardian, is una- 
ble to pay the whole expense of the books so supplied on his account, they 


shall omit to add the price of suéh books, or shall only add a part thereof to 


his annual tax, according to their opinion of his ability to pay.’? [Gen. Stat. 
chap. 38, §§ 30,'31, 32.] , 

+‘ All children within the Commonwealth may attend the public’schools in 
the place in which they have their legal residence, subject to the regulations 
prescribed by law.” [Gen. Stat. chap. 41, § 3.] 

‘¢ With the consent of school committees first obtained, children between the 
ages of five and fifteen may attend schools in cities and towns other than those 
in which their parents or guardians reside; but whenever a child resides in a 
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Sor. 31. No pupil shall be admitted to the priv- Same. 
ilege of one school who has been expelled from another, 
or while under suspension, unless by vote of the Board. 

Sxcr. 32. No pupil shall be admitted into any of Certificate of 
the Public Schools without a certificate from a physician ew: 
that he or she has been vaccinated, or otherwise secured 
against the smallpox; but this certificate shall not be 
required of pupils who go from. one public school to 
another. | 

Secr. 33. No child who comes to school without Cleantiness of 

. x x é 2 pupils required. 
proper attention having been given to the cleanliness of 
his person and of his dress, or whose clothes are not 
properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school, 
but shall be sent home to be prepared for school in a 
proper manner. 

Snot. 34. Tardiness shall be subject to such penalty Eobismig | 
as in each case the teacher may think proper. No pupil pupils. 
shall be allowed to be absent any part of the regular 
school hours for the purpose of receiving instruction, or 
taking lessons of any kind, elsewhere. Pupils detained Dismission ot 
at home must, on returning to school, bring an excuse Peay 
for such detention ; and every pupil, wishing on any day “*"°™ 
to be dismissed before the close of the session, must 
assign satisfactory reasons therefor and obtain the consent 
of the teacher. ‘Teachers having charge of pupils who 
are habitually truant shall report their names and resi- Truancy. 
dences, and the names of their parents or guardians, to 
the truant officers of the district. 

Sect. 35. There shall be an annual exhibition of the Annual exhi- 


Latin School on the Saturday, and of the English High aan 


city or town different from that of the residence of the parent or guardian, 
for the sole purpose of attending school there, the parent or guardian of such 
child shall be liable to pay to such city or town, for tuition, a sum equal to the 
average expense per scholar for such school, for the period the child shall have 
so attended.?? [Gen. Stat. chap 41, § 7.] 


4() 


School festival. 
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School on the Monday, preceding the third Wednesday 
in July; and on the Tuesday following said Wednesday 
there shall be an exhibition of the several Grammar 
Schools ; at which exhibitions the medals and diplomas 
shall be conferred upon the pupils. Provided, however, 
that the District Committees on the several Grammar 
Schools for girls may, if they deem it advisable, direct 
that such exhibition shall be on the Monday, instead of on 
the Tuesday, following said Wednesday. ‘The hours for 
the exhibitions of the several schools shall be arranged 
by the President of the Board. The Exhibitions of the 
Grammar Schools shall be conducted in such manner as 
shall best present the actual condition of each school in 
the promiment branches of study, and shall not exceed 
two hours in length. On the five school days of the first 
week previous to the Exhibition, the parents and friends 
of the children shall be invited to witness the usual exer- 
cises of the school, and on the last day of that week the 
several Grammar Schools shall be closed. And in the 
afternoon of the day of the Annual Exhibitions of the 
Grammar Schools, the Annual School Festival shall be 
held, to which members of the School Committee, all the 
teachers in the public Schools, and’ the medal scholars 
of the current year shall be invited. 

Sect. 36. The following holidays and vacations shall 
be granted to the schools, viz: every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon, throughout the year ; Christmas day, 
New Year’s day, the Twenty-second of February, Good: 
Friday, Fast day, May day, Artillery Election, and the 
Fourth of July; Thanksgiving week; the week imme- 
diately preceding the first Monday in March; one week 


- commencing on the Monday preceding the last Wednes- 


day in May ; and the remainder of the school year follow- 
ing their respective exhibitions; and to the Girls’ High 
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and Normal School from the Monday following the third 
Wednesday in July to the Saturday next preceding the 
second Monday in September. The Primary Schools 
shall be allowed the holidays and vacations of the Gram- 
mar Schools, and also the day preceding and the day of 
the annual Exhibition of the Grammar Schools ; and the 
President of the Board is authorized to suspend the 
schools on such public occasions as he may think proper, 
not exceeding three days in any one municipal year. 
In addition to these holidays the Latin and English 
High Schools shall be entitled to the two days of public 
exhibition at Harvard University. No other holidays 
shall be allowed except by special vote of the Board ; 
and no school shall be suspended on any other occasion, 
except for special and important reasons relating to a 
particular school, and then only by express permission 
of the Sub-Committee. 

SroT. 37. On the 21st of February, annually, the Hae ce 
Masters of the High and Grammar School shall assem- Farewell Ad- 
ble their pupils, each in the hall of his schoolhouse, “* 
and read to them, or cause to be read to them, by one 
or more of their own number, extracts from Washington’s 
Farewell Address to the People of the United States, 
combining therewith other patriotic exercises; and the 
regular exercises of the session shall be suspended so far 
as is necessary to give opportunity to this reading. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Regulations of the Primary Schools. 


Section 1. Every teacher shall admit to her school admission of 
pupils to Pri- 


all applicants of suitable age and qualifications, residing rary schools. 


nearest to the school under her charge, provided the 
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number in her school will warrant the admission; and 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty in the discharge of this 
duty, she shall apply to her Sub-Committee for advice 
and direction. Teachers of the Sixth Class, with the 
permission of their District Committees, may decline to 
receive additional pupils at the close of the eighth week 
following the first Monday of March and September, or 
whenever the number of pupils shall exceed sixty; and, 
in all cases in which this provision is availed of, a record 
shall be kept by teacher, of the names and residence of 
all applicants who may be refused admission, so that 
District Committees may be informed of the number of 
children requiring school accommodations. Applicants 
shall be admitted in the order of their applications. 

Srcr. 2. When any child shall apply to be admit- 
ted from another Primary School, the teacher shall 
require a certificate of transfer from the teacher of the 
former school; which certificate shall serve instead of a 
Certificate of Vaccination. 

Secr. 3. The regular promotion of scholars to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made semi-annually, on the 
first Monday in March, and on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. But occasionally promotions may be made on 
Monday of any week, whenever the Sub-Committee of 
the Primary School and the Master of the Grammar 
School may deem it necessary. : 

Sect. 4. One or more schools for the special instruc- 
tion of children over seven years of age, and not qualified 
for the Grammar School, may be established in each 
District. The course of study shall be the same as in 
the Primary Schools; and it shall be in the power of 
each District Committee to introduce Writing, and the 
elements of Written Arithmetic. Any scholar over 
eight years of age, and not in the first or second class, 
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may be remoyed from any Primary School to a school 
for special instruction, at the discretion of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 


Sor. 5. The School on the Western Avenue shall be Ace 
connected with the Phillips School District. Children Avenue. 
over eight years of age may be admitted into this 
school at the discretion of the Sub-Committee; and 
their studiés shall conform to the regulations of the 
Grammar Schools. 

SrcT. 6. The teachers shall attend to the physical Proper care of 
. : . j the pupils in 
education and comfort of the pupils under their care. school. 
When, from the state of the weather or other causes, 
the recesses in the open air shall be impracticable, the 
children may be exercised within the room, in accord- 


dance with the best judgment and ability of the teachers. Recesses for 


In the schools which are kept in buildings occupied by Schools tn 
Grammar Schools, the recesses shall be arranged by the Staal 
masters so as not to interfere with the exercises of those ™** 
schools. 
Sect. 7. The schools shall contain, as nearly as Number of 
pupils to a 


practicable, an equal number of pupils, the maximum school. 
number being fifty-six; and the pupils in each of the 
schools shall be arranged in six classes, unless otherwise Classes. 
ordered by the District Committee. 

Sror. 8. Plain sewing may be introduced into any Sewing. 
Primary School, at the discretion of the Sub-Committee, 
and singing shall form part of the opening and closing ginging. 
exercises of every session; and such time be devoted to 
instruction in Music in each school as the Sub-Committee 
may deem expedient. 9 


Sect. 9. The following Books and Studies shall be 
attended to in the respective classes. The ORDER of the 
exercises and lessons assigned to each class to be deter- 
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mined by the teacher; subject, however, to the direction of 
the Committee of the school. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s First Primary Reader to the 30th page; the 
words in columns to be spelled without book, and also 
words selected from the reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Number Eleven, —_ 
the words and elementary sounds repeated after the 
teacher. Number One, —the name and sound of each 
letter, including the long and short sound of each vowel. 
Number Fifteen to be réad nd spelled by letters and by 
sound, and read by calling he words at sight. Number 
Sixteen to be read by spel ag, and by calling words at 
sight, with oral lessons 0: the meaning of the sentences. 
Number Thirteen to be spelled by sounds. Numbers 
Nine and Ten to be used in reviewing the alphabet, for 
variety of forms of letters. Number Five, — the pupil 
to name and point out the lines and plane figures. Num- 
ber Two, —analyze the forms of the capitals, and tell 


- what lines compose each. 


Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1.— Print the small 
letters, and draw the straight lines and the rectilinear 
figures. The blackboard and tablets to be used in teach-_ 
ing the slate exercises. 

Develop the idea of numbers to ten, by the use of 
objects. Count to one hundred on the numeral frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on size, 
form, and color, illustrated by objects in the school- 
soom; also upon common plants, and animals, illus- 
trated by the objects themselves or by pictures. 

Learning to read and spell from letter and word cards, 
at the option of the teacher. 

Singing for five or'ten minutes twice at least each day. 
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Physical exercises for five or ten minutes twice at least 
each session. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Eiillard’s First Primary Reader, as in the sixth class, 
completed. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

~ Boston Primary School Tablets. Review the exercises 
on Tablets prescribed for the sixth Class. Number 
Nineteen, entire, and Number Twenty to L. Number 
Six,— name and point out the figures, and their parts. 
Number Eleven to be taught from the tablet. Number 
Fourteen, — syllables to be spelled by sound. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1. Review the 
slate exercises prescibed for the Sixth Class. Print the 
capital letters, also short words; draw the curvilinear 
figures. | | 

Counting real objects, and counting with the numeral 
frame by twos to one hundred. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on form, 
size, and color, and on plants, and animals. Singing 
and physical exercises as above. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s Second Primary Reader, to the 50th page; 
the words in columns to be spelled, and also words 
selected from the reading lessons. Spelling words by 
sounds. Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Boston Primary School Tublets. Numbers Five and 
Six reviewed, with description or analysis of the lines 
and figures. Numbers Eleven, Thirteen, and Fourteen, 


reviewed. Numbers Twelve and Twenty to be learned.. 


Numbers Seventeen and Eighteen, — names of punctua- 
tion marks. 
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Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1,— used daily. 
Copies im printing and drawing reviewed and com- 
pleted. Printing four or five words daily. Writing 
Arabic figures. 

Adding and subtracting numbers to twenty, illus- 
trated by objects and the numeral frame. Counting 
on the numeral frame by twos to one hundred, and by 
threes to fifty. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on objects 
as above, with their parts, qualities, and uses. Singing 
and physical exercises as above. ! 


THIRD CLASS. 


Hillard’s’ Second Primary Reader, completed ; the 
words in columns to be spelled, and also words selected 
from the reading lessons. At each lesson in reading and — 
spelling, words spelled by sounds. Conversations on 
the meaning of what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Five, Six, 
Eleven, I'welve, Thirteen, Fourteen, and Twenty, re- 
viewed. Number Three. Number Eighteen, — use of 
punctuation marks commenced. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Write the small 
script letters and draw the plane figures. Exercises in 
writing and drawing to be illustrated by tablets and 
blackboard. Print a few words in capitals. 

Eaton’s Primary School Arithmetic begun. Miscella- 
neous questions in adding and subtracting small numbers. 
Practical questions involving similar combinations. The 
idea of multiplication developed by the use of the numeral 
frame. Numbers to be combined, occasionally written 
on slates from dictation. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Abbreviations. Oral 
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lessons as above, and upon common objects, and the 
senses. Singing and physical exercises as above. 


SECOND CLASS. 


illard’s Third Primary Reader, to the 100th page ; 
the words in columns to be spelled, and also words 
selected from the reading lessons. Difficult words to 
be spelled by sounds. Conversations on the meaning 
of what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, — addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication tables to be learned, and the practical 
questions under these rules to be attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Three, 
Five, Six, Eleven, Twelve, and Eighteen, to be re- 
viewed. Number Seven, —drawing and oral lessons 
on the objects represented. Number eighteen, — uses 
and definitions of points and marks learned, and applied 
in reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Writing capital 
‘and small letters, and drawing planes and solids, with 
illustrations from tablets and blackboard. Writing short 
words. Review abbreviations and Roman numerals. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on ob- 
jects, trades, and the most common phenomena of nature. 
Singing and physical exercises as above. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Fiillard’s: Third Primary Reader, completed ; with defi- 
nitions, explanations, spelling by letters and by sounds ; 
also questions on punctuation, the use of capitals, and 
the marks indicating the pronunciation. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
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Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, completed. The tables 
of multiplication and division to 12x12 and 144+12. 
Notation to 1,000. Counting by threes and fours, 
forwards to a hundred, and backwards, from a hundred 
to one. Practical questions to be attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Review those used in 
the Second Class. Frequent drill on Number Twelve. 
Number eight, drawing and oral lessons on the objects 
represented. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Writing capitals 
and small letters, the pupil’s name, and words from the 
spelling lessons, with particular care to imitate the letters 
on the frame. Drawing all the copies on the frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Review abbreviations. 
Oral lessons on objects, trades, occupations, with exer- 
cise of observation by noting the properties and quali- 
ties of objects, comparing and classifying them, consider- 
ing their uses, the countries from which they come, and 
their modes of production, preparation, or fabrication. 

Singing and physical exercises as above. ~ 


Srecr. 10. No scholars are to be promoted from one 
class to another till they are familiar with all the lessons 
of the class from which they are to be transferred, except 
for special reasons, satisfactory to the Sub-Committee. 


CHAPTER X. 


Regulations of Grammar Schools. 


Srction 1. These schools form the second erade in 
the system of public instruction established in this city. 
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The following are their names, locations, and dates of 


establishment : — 


Name. Location. Sex. Established. 

1— Eliot School ........... North Bennet Street ..... For Boys .-cescccoee 1713 
2— Franklin School........ Ringgold ELCED curcts se ness owed oT I leet yric 1785 
38— Mayhew School........ Hawkins Street .......... ACS BOYSiswia sacle emrese 1803 
4— Boylston School ....... TOE ERENAN Ns crale'clalel d'steis‘c'einis a1 SC ES OV Ai cleleld osicieteini> 1819 
5— Bowdoin School........ Myrtle Street........sese- 66 Girls 22.2 ccle eee 1821 
6— Hancock School........ Richmond Place.......... 605 Girls Siecccdcicce 1822 
7— Wells School........... Blossom Street........ee6 4) Girls setecccasen 1833 
8— Winthrop School ...... Tremont Street........... EC SGITIA eee ses cle ses 1836 
9— Lyman School.......... Hast Boston... cece cesses ‘¢ Boysand Girls. .1837 
10— Lawrence School....... South Boston. << ans cicce s,s ‘¢ Boys and Girls. .1844 
11—Brimmer School........ Common Street........... SO BOY Bs cece cde 1844 
12— Phillips School......... Southac Street........ core © BOYS woocceceees 1844 
13—Dwight School......... Springfield Street ..... Ril Herida cae ole ee 1844 
14— Quincy School ......... Tyler Streetseiect. 255) <5 66) Boys lace decees 1847 
15— Bigelow School........ South Boston............. ‘¢ Boys and Girls..1849 
16—Chapman School....... East Boston........ses0s. *“ Boysand Girls. .1849 
17— Adams School.......... Hast Boston.......sccece - * Boysand Girls. .1856 
18— Lincoln School......... South Boston........s.00. ‘¢ Boysand Girls. .1859 
19— Everett School......... N orthampton Street...... SCO GITLS 2 a slania ca eels 1860 
20— Bowditch School....... South Streeto.....25....06 CEMGALI Shy aetac cides ale 1861 


21— Prescott School........East Boston.. ..........-. * Girls and Boys. .1865 
In these schools are taught the common branches of 
an English Education. 
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Sect. 2. The schools for boys shall each be in- Instructors in 


structed by a master, a sub-master, an usher, a head 
assistant, and three or more female assistants. 

The schools for girls shall each be instructed by a In girls’ 
master, a head-assistant for each story in the building, Bei 
and three or more female assistants. 

The mixed schools (boys’ and girls’) shall each be in- m mixed 
structed by a master, a sub-master, a head assistant for ode 
each story in the building, and three or more female 
assistants. 

Any existing exceptions to the foregoing organizations, 
authorized by special vote of the Board, shall remain 
until otherwise ordered. 

Sxor. 8. Each school shall be allowed a teacher for Number of 
every fifty-six pupils on the register, and an additional ies bo 


D 


boys’ sehools, 
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female assistant may be appointed whenever there are 
thirty scholars above the complement for the teachers 
already in the school, if the District Committee deem it 
expedient ; and whenever the number of pupils on the 
register shall be reduced to thirty less than such comple- 
ment, one female assistant may be removed from such 
school, if the District Committee recommend it; pro- 
vided, that, in determining the number of teachers to 
which any school may be entitled under this section, one 
head assistant shall not be counted. 

Qualifeations Secor. 4. Any pupil may be admitted into the Gram- 

a cet | age Schools who, on examination by the master or any 
of his assistants, shall be found able to read, at first 
sight, easy prose; to spell common words of one, two, 
or three syllables ; to distinguish and name the marks of 
punctuation; to perform mentally such simple questions 
in Addition, Subtraction, and Division, as may be found in 
Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic; to answer readily to any. 
proposed combination of the Multiplication Table in ~ 
which neither factor exceeds ten; to read and write 
Arabic numbers containing three figures, and the Roman 
numerals as far as the sign of one hundred; and to 
enunciate, clearly and accurately, the elementary sounds 
of our language. And no pupil who does not possess 
these qualifications shall be admitted into any Grammar 
School, except by special permit of the District Com- 
mittee. ) 

eerie Sror. 5. Within the two weeks preceding the first 

ars for promo- Monday in March, annually, the Master of each Gram- 

mar School, mar School shall visit each Primary which is expected 
to send pupils to his school; and he shall examine the 

Certificates of first class in each of said schools, and shall give certifi- 
cates of admission to the Grammar School to such as he 
may find qualified in accordance with the foregoing re- 
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quirements. But in the month of July, annually, each 
teacher in the Primary Schools shall accompany her first 
class to such Grammar Schoolhouse in the vicinity as 
the master may designate, when he and his assistants 
shall examine the candidates for admission to the Gram- 
mar School, in presence of their instructors, and shall 
give certificates to those who are found to be properly 
qualified. If, however, the parent or guardian of any 
applicant not admitted on the examination of the master, 
is dissatisfied with his decision, such person may appeal 
to the District Committee for another examination of 
said applicant. | 

Sxor. 6. Pupils admitted from the Primary Schools Times of aa- 
are expected to enter the Grammar Schools on the first ot OH 
Monday of March and of September ; but all other ap- Rein 
plicants residing in the District, found on examination 
qualified in all respects, may enter the Grammar Schools 
by applying to the master at the schoolhouse, on Mon- 
day morning of any week when the schools are in session. 
Pupils regularly transferred from one Grammar Schoo] 
to another, may be admitted at any time, on presenting 
their certificates of transfer, without an examination. 

Sror. 7. No lessons shall be assigned to girls to be out-of-school 

: : siete lessons. 

studied out of school; and, in assigning out-of-school 
lessons to boys, the instructors shall not assign a longer 
lesson daily than a boy of good capacity can acquire by 
an hour’s study; nor shall the lessons to be studied in 
school be so long as to require a scholar of ordinary 
capacity to study out of school in order to learn them ; 
and no out-of-school lessons shall be assigned on Sat- 
urday. 

Sror. 8. Each school or department of a schoo] Classes and 
shall be divided into four classes. Each class shall con- ae 
sist of two or more divisions, each of which sections shall 
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Same. 


Same. 


Same. 
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pursue the studies and use the text-books assigned to 
its class ; but’ whenever it shall appear that a division of 
a lower class has, in any particular branch of study, made 
the attainments requisite for promotion to a higher class, 
at a period earlier than the regular time for general pro- 
motion, then such division may, at the discretion of the 
master, and with the approval of the Committee, enter 
upon the study of one of the text-books ARS ones for 
the next higher class. 

Srot. 9. The books and exercises of the several 
classes shall be as follows, except that each District 
Committee may, in the exercise of its discretion, omit or 
limit the amount of such particular studies in its School 
as, in its judgment, will promote the best interests of 
said School; all such discretionary action, however, to 
be reported to the Board in the Quarterly reports, viz : — 

Class 4. — No. 1. Worcester’s Spelling Book. 2. 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader. 8. Writing in each school, 
in such Writing Books as the District Committee may 
approve. 4. Drawing in Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Books. 5. Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, with les- 
sons in Written Arithmetic on the slate and blackboard. 
6. Warren’s Primary Geography. 

Class 3. —No. 1. Worcester’s Spelling Book. 2. 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader. 3. Writing, as in 
Fourth Class. 4. Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, and 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, revised edition. 
5. Drawing in Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 6. 
Warren’s Primary Geography. 7. Kerl’s Elementary 
English Grammar. | 

Class 2. —No. 1. Spelling. 2. Hillard’s Fifth 
Reader. 8. Writing, as in Fourth Class. 4. Eaton’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic, and Eaton’s Common School 
Arithmetic, revised edition. 5. Warren’s Common 
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School Geography, with exercises in Map Drawing, 
on the blackbéard, and by pen and pencil. 6. Kerl’s 
Elementary English Grammar, or Kerl’s Comprehen- 
sive English Grammar. 7. Drawing in Bartholomew’s 
Drawing Books. 8. Exercises in Composition, and, 
in the boys’ schools, in Declamation. 9. Swan’s First 
Lessons in the History of the United States. 

Class 1. — No. 1. Spefling. — Adams’s Spelling Book 
for advanced classes, permitted. 2. Reading in Hillard’s 
Sixth Reader. 3. Writing as in Fourth Class. 4. 
Geography, as in Class Two. 5. Haton’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic, and Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
revised edition. 6. Grammar. 7. Exercises in Com- 
position, and in the boys’ schools, in Declamation. 8. 
Drawing in Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 9. Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary. 10. Book-keeping by single entry. 
11. Worcester’s History. 12. Hall’s Manual of Morals, 
—a Monday morning lesson, with oral.instruction. 13. 
Instruction in Natural Philosophy, using Hooker's 
Natural Philosophy, as a text-book, with the Philosoph- 
ical Apparatus provided for the schools, shall be given 
at least to the first division of the First Class. 14. In- 
struction in Physical Geography, by occasional exercises ; 
the treatise of Warren, or of Cartée, being used as a 
text-book. 15. Hooker’s Primary Physiology. 


Snort. 10. In teaching Arithmetic to the several ,.inittea 
classes, every teacher shall be at liberty to employ such »°k*- 
books as he shall deem useful, for the purpose of affoud- 
ing illustration and examples; but such books shall not 
be used to the exclusion'or negleet of the prescribed 
text-books; nor shall the pupils be required to furnish 
themselves with any book but*the text-books. 


Secor. 11. One treatise on Mental Arithmetic, and Teaihooke: 
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one treatise on Written Arithmetic, and no more, shall 
be used as text-books in the Grammar Schools. 
Instructionin SECT. 12. Two half-hours each week in the Gram- 
Bee, mar Schools shall be devoted to the study and practice 
of Vocal Music. Instruction shall be given to the First 
and Second Classes by the music teachers. Musical 
notation, the singing of the scale, and exercises in read- 
ing simple music shall be practised twice a week by the 
lower classes under the direction of the assistant teach- 
Examination in ers; and the pupils shall undergo examinations and 
a receive credits for proficiency in music, as in the other 
studies pursued in the schools. 
A itgmment Sror. 13. It is recommended that in the arrange- 
od veciutinns, ment of the studies and recitations in the Grammar 
Schools, those which most severely task the attention 
and effort of the pupils be, as far as possible, assigned 
for the forenoon. . 
Committeesto SECT. 14. It shall be the duty of the Committee of 
cteanivation of each Grammar School, at the beginning of each school 
the first class. year, either at a special meeting called for this purpose, 
or through their chairman, previously authorized to act 
in their name, to superintend the organization of the 
No pupils to be first class, and, at the close of each School year, to see 
Racin agen that none are retained as members of that class who are 
High Schools. qyalified to join the English High School, or the Girls’ 
_ High and Normal School. No pupil shall be allowed 


to remain in the master’s class more than one year, 
except with the consent of the District Committee. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Regulations of the English High School. 


English High. Srcrion 1. This school is situated in Bedford Street. 
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It was instituted in 1821, with the design of furnishing scnoo! estab- 
the young men of the city who are not intended for ie ae 
collegiate course of studies, and who have enjoyed the 
usual advantages of the other Public Schools with the 
means of completing a good English education, and fit- 
ing themselves for all the departments of commercial 
life. The prescribed course of studies is arranged for 
three years, and those who attend for that period and 
complete that course, are considered to have been gradu- 
ated at the school. Those who wish to pursue further’ 
some of the higher departments of mathematics, and 
other branches, have the privilege of remaining anéther 
year at school. This institution is furnished with a valu- 
able mathematical and philosophical apparatus, for the 
purpose of experiment and illustration. To this school 
apply the following regulations, in addition to those com- 
mon to all the schools. 
Sect. 2. The instructors in this school shall be a Instructors. 
master, two sub-masters, and as many ushers as shall 
allow one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, but no 
additional usher shall be allowed for aless number. The 
Sub-Committee may furnish the master with an assistant. 
in his room whenever the number of pupils remaining 
in the school through the fourth year shall in their judg- 
ment make it necessary. The salary of said assistant 
shall not exceed the salary paid to an usher in this 
school during his first year of service. It shall be a 
necessary qualification in all these instructors that they 
have been educated at some respectable college, and that 
they be competent to instruct in the French language. 
Sror. 8. Candidates for admission to this school shal] Time of exam- 


ining candi 


be examined once a year, on the Wednesday and Thurs- dates for ad- 
mission, 
day next succeeding the exhibition of the Gathinar 


Schools in July. Any boy then offering himself as 


D6. 


Annual exam- ‘ 
ination of can- 
didates. 


Reviews. 


School hours. 


Gourse of 
studies and 
text-books, 
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candidate for admission, shall present a certificate from 
his parent and guardian that he has reached the age of 
twelve years, also a certificate of good moral character, 
and of presumed literary qualifications, from the master 
of the school which he last attended, and shall pass a 
satisfactory examination in the following studies, viz: 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Modern Geography, and the History of the United 
States. » 

Secor. 4. It shall be the duty of the Committee on 
the English High School to be present at the annual 
examination of candidates for admission, but said exam- 
ination shall be conducted by the instructors, from ques- 
tions previously prepared, on all the branches, and sub- 
ject to the. approval of the Committee. The examination 
shall be strict; and a thorough knowledge of the re- 
quired studies shall be indispensable to admission. 

Sreor. 5. On admission, pupils shall be arranged in 
divisions according to their respective degrees of profi- 
ciency. Individuals, however, shall be advanced accord- 
ing to their scholarship, and no faster; and no one shall 
remain a member of the school longer than four years. 

Srot. 6. It shall be the duty of the master to exam- 
ine each division as often as may be consistent with the 
attention due to those under his immediate instruction. 
iach class or section shall be occasionally reviewed in 
its appropriate studies, and once a quarter there shall be 
a general review of all the previous’ studies of that 
quarter. 

Sror. 7. The school shall hold one session, daily, 
commencing at 9 A. M. and closing at 2 P."M., except 


‘on Saturday, when the school shall close at 1 o’clock, 


Sect. 8. The course of study and instruction in this 
school shall be as follows : — 
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Class 3. 1. Review of preparatory studies, using the _ 
text-books authorized in the Grammar Schools of the 
city. 2. Ancient Geography. 3. Worcester’s General 
History. 4. Sherwin’s Algebra. 5. French Language. 

6. Drawing. 
Class 2. 1. Sherwin’s Algebra, continued. 2. French same. 
Language, continued. 38. Drawing, continued. 4. 
| Legendre’s Geometry. 5. Book-keeping. 6. Blair's 
Rhetoric. 7. Constitution of the United States. 8. 
Trigonometry, with its application to surveying, Nav- 
igation, Mensuration, Astronomical Calculations, &c. 
9. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, — a Monday morn- 
ing lesson. 

Class 1. ‘Trigonometry, with its applications, &c., same, 
continued. 2. Paley’s Evidences, continued, — a Mon- 
day morning lesson. 3..Drawing, continued. 4. As- 
tronomy. 5. Natural Philosophy. 6. Moral Philos- 
ophy. 7%. Political Economy. 8. Natural Theology. 

9. Shaw’s Lectures on English Literature. 10. French, 
continued, — or the Spanish Language may be com- 
menced by such pupils as in the judgment of the master 
have acquired a competent knowledge of the French, 
Warren’s Treatise on Physical Geography, or Cartée’s 
Physical Geography and Atlas, is permitted to be used. 

For the pupils who remain at the school the fourth 
year, the course of studies shall be as follows : — 

1. Astronomy. 2 Intellectual Philosophy. 8. Logic. Spa 
4, Spanish. 5. Geology. 6. Chemistry. 7. Mechan- 
ics, Engineering and the higher Mathematics, with 
some option. | 

Sror. 9. The several classes shall also hate exer- 
cises in English Composition and Declamation. The 
instructors shall pay particular attention to the penman- 
ship of the pupils, and give constantly such instruction 
in Spelling, Reading, and English Grammar, as they 


Same, 


Diplomas to 
graduates. 


Establishment 
and object of 
the school. 


Instructors. 
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may deem necessary to make the pupils familiar with 
these fundamental branches of a good education. 

Secor. 10. Each pupil who shall graduate from this 
school, having honorably completed its course of instruc- 
tion to the satisfaction of the Principal and the Commit- 
tee, shall be entitled to receive a suitable diploma on 


leaving school. 
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Regulations of the Girls’ High and Normal School. 


SrecTION 1. This school is situated in Mason Street. 
It was instituted in 1852, with the design of furnishing 
to those pupils who have passed through the usual 
course of studies at the Grammar Schools for girls, and 
at other girls’ schools in this city, an opportunity for a 
higher and more extended education, and also to fit 
such of them as desire to become teachers. The follow- 
igg are the regulations of this school, in addition to 
those common to all the schools. 

Sect. 2. The instructors shall be, a master, a head 
assistant, and as many assistants as may be found ex-: 
pedient; but the whole number of assistants shall not 
exceed the ratio of one for every thirty pupils.* 


* At a meeting of the School Committee held May 17, 1864, the following 
Orders were passed :— 

1. ORDERED, That the Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School be 
authorized to employ a special instructor in the Normal Department of that 
School, with a salary._not exceeding $800 per annum. 

2. ORDERED, That those members of the Senior Class in the Girls’ High and 
Normal School who intend to become teachers, shall be required to attend the 
sessions of one or more of the Primary and Grammar Schools in the city, not 
less thar four weeks during the year, in order to observe the methods of 
teaching, and to acquire practical knowledge of the instruction and govern- 
ment of school, by acting as teachers themselves ;—it being understood that 
they are to be under the supervision and direction of the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee, and of the master, of the school in which they are employed, 
and that they are to receive no remuneration. 
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Sect. 3. The examination of candidates for admis- Admission of 
sion to the schools, shall take place annually, on the ee 
Wednesday and Thursday next succeeding the day of 
the annual exhibition of the Grammar Schools in July. 

Secr. 4. Candidates for admission must be over fif- Same. 
teen, and not more than nineteen years of age. They 
must present certificates of recommendation from the 
teachers whose schools they last attended, and must pass 
a satisfactory examination in the following branches, viz : 

Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, and History... 

Sror. 5. The examination shall be conducted by the Same. 
instructors of the school, both orally and from written 
questions previously prepared by them, and approved by 
the Committee of the school. It shall be the duty of the , 
said Committee to be present and to assist at the exami-_ 
nation, and the admission of candidates shall be subject 
to their approval. 

Seor. 6. The course of studies and instruction in Course of in- 
this school shall be as follows : — rea 


Junior Class. Reading, Spelling, and Writing, con- 
tinued. Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar, re- 
viewed. Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Analysis of Language and Structure of Sentences. 
Synonymes. Rhetoric. Exercises in English Compo-~ 
sition. History. Latin, begun. Exercises in Draw- 
ing and in Vocal Music. | 

Middle Class. Natural Philosophy, continued. Eng- 
lish Literature. Algebra. Moral Philosophy. Latin, 
continued. French, begun (instruction given by a na- 
tive French teacher). Rhetoric, with exercises in Com- 
position, continued. Physiology, with Lectures. Gen- 
eral History. Exercises in Drawing and in Vocal Music. 


School hours. 


Visitations by 
parents and 
friends. 


Pupils may 
remain three 
years, 


Diploma. 
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Reading standard English Works, with exercises in 
Criticism. 

Senior Class. atin and French, continued. Geom- 
etry. General History. Intellectual Philosophy. As- 
tronomy. Chemistry, with Lectures. Exercises in Com- 
position. Exercises in Drawing and in Vocal Music. 
Exercises in Criticism, comprising a careful examination 
of works of the best English authors. Instruction in the 
theory and Practice of Teaching. Such instruction in 
Music shall be given to all the pupils as may qualify 
them to teach Vocal Music in our Public Schools. 

Secr. 7. The sessions of the schools shall begin at 
9 o'clock, A. M. and close at 2 o’clock, P. M., except on 
Wednesday and Saturday, when the school shall close 
at 1 o’clock. | 

Sect. 8. Instead of a public exhibition in this school 
the parents and friends of the pupils shall be invited 
through the pupils to attend the regular exercises in the 
various rooms during the five days preceding the last 
school-day of the school year. And during such visi- 
tations the exercises of the school shall be conducted 
in the usual manner. 

Sect. 9. The plan of study shall*be arranged for 
three years. Pupils who have attended for that period, 
and who have completed the course in a manner satis- 
factory to the teachers and the Committee on the school, 
shall be entitled to receive a diploma or certificate to that 
effect, on leaving school. 
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GHAP TER OLLI. 
Regulations of the Latin Grammar School. 


Section 1. This school, situated in Bedford Street, 
was instituted early in the 17th century. 
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-Sror. 2 The rudiments of the Latin and Greek lan- Objects of the 


guages are taught, and scholars are fitted for the most 
respectable colleges. Instruction is also given in Math- 
ematics, Geography, History, Declamation, English 
Grammar, Composition, and in the French language. 

The following Regulations, in addition to those com- 
mon to all the schools, apply to this school. 


Sect. 3. The instructors in this school shall be a Instructors. 


master, a sub-master, and as many ushers as shall allow 
one instructor to every thirty-five pupils, and no addi- 
tional usher shall be allowed for a less number. 


Sreor. 4. It shall be a necessary qualification for the 58m 


instructors of this school, that they shall have been edu- 
cated at a collage of good standing. ) 


Sect. 5. Each candidate for admission shall have Candidates for 


attained the age of ten years, and shall produce from the 
master of the school he last attended, a certificate of 
good moral character. He. shall be able to read English 
correctly and fluently, to spell all words of common oc- 
currence, to write a running hand, understand Mental 
' Arithmetic and the simple rules of Written Arithmetic, 
and be able to anwer the most important questions in 
Geography, and shall have a sufficient knowledge of 
English Grammar to parse common sentences in prose. 
A knowledge of Latin Grammar shall be considered 
equivalent to that of English. 
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Srot. 6. Boys shall be examined for admission to 
this school only once a year, viz: on the Friday and 
Saturday of the last week of the vacation succeeding the 
exhibition of the school in July. “1 

Srecr. 7. The regular course of instruction shal! con- 
tinue six years, and no scholar shall enjoy the privileges 
of this school beyond that term, unless by written leave 
of the Committee. But scholars may have the option of 
completing their course in five years or less time, if will- 
ing to make due exertions, and shall be advanced accord- 
ing to scholarship. 

Sror. 8. The sessions of the school shall begin at 9. 
o'clock A. M. and close at 2 o’clock P. M. on every 
school-day throughout the year, except on Saturday, 
when the school shall close at 1 o’clock. 

Sect. 9. The school shall be divided into classes and 
subdivisions, as the master, with the approbation of the 
Committee, may think advisable. 

Srcr. 10. The master shall examine the pupils under 
the care of the other teachers in the school as often as he 
can consistently with proper attention to those in his own — 
charge. 

Sect. 11. The books and exercises required in the 
course of instruction in this school, are the following :— 


Class 6. 1. Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar. 2. English Grammar. 3. Reading English. 4. - 
Spelling. 5. Mental Arithmetic. 6. Mitchell’s Geo- 
graphical Questions. 7. Declamation. 8. Penmanship. 
9. Andrews’s Latin Lessons. 10. Andrews’s Latin 
Reader. 

Class.5. 1, 2, 3, 4, % 8, continued: 11) Vir 
Rome. 12. Written translations. 13. Colburn’s Sequel. 
14. Cornelius Nepos. 15. Arnold’s Latin Prose Com- 
position, 
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Class 4. 1, 2, 8, 4,7, 8,12, 13, 15, continued. 
16. Sophocles’s Greek Grammar. 17. Sophocles’s Greek 
Lessons. 18. Cesar’s Commentaries. 19. Fasquelle’s 
French Grammar. 20. Exercises in speaking and read- 
ing French with a native French teacher. 

Class 3. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 18, 15, 16, 19, 20, Text-books. 
continued. 21. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 22. Arnold’ 
Greek Prose Composition. 23. Felton’s Greek Reader. 

24. Sherwin’s Algebra. 25. English Composition. 26. 
Le Grandpere. 

Class 2. “1, 2,3, 4, 7, 8, 15, 16): 19):21; 225 28, same. 
24, 25, continued, 27. Virgil. 28. Elements of His- 
tory. 29. Translations from English into Latin. 

Miner. Bo 1,57 5.155016, 019,120; 2150.22. 255025, same 
27, 28, 29, continued. 30. Geometry. 31. Cicero’s 
Orations. 382. Composition of Latin Verses. 33. 
Composition in French. 384. Ancient History and 
Geography. 

The following books of reference may be used in pur- Same. | 
suing the above studies : — 

Leverett’s Latin Lexicon, or Gardner’s abridgment 
of the same. : 

Andrews’s Latin Lexicon. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, or Pickering’s 
Greek Lexicon, last edition. 

Worcester’s School Dictionary. 

Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Baird’s Classic Manual. Warren’s Treatise on Physi- 
cal Geography, or Carteé’s Physical Geography and 
Atlas is permitted to be used. 


Sect. 12. No Translations, nor any Interpretation, — 
Keys, or Orders of Construction, are allowed in the 
school. 7 
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Srot. 13. The instructors shall’ pay particular atten- 
tion to the penmanship of the pupils, and give constantly 
such instruction in Spelling, Reading, and English 
Grammar, as they may deem necessary to make the pu- 
pils familiar with those fundamental branches of a good 
education. 

Sror. 14. Each pupil who shall honorably complete 
the course of studies prescribed for this school, to the 
satisfaction of the Principal and the Committee, shall be 
entitled to receive a suitable diploma or certificate to that 
effect at graduation. 


BOUNDARIES 


OF THE 


GRAMMMAR SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


Adams School, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises that portion of East Boston lying south and east of 
a line running from the Bay on the east, through Porter Street 
to the railroad, thence along the railroad to Decatur Street, 
through Decatur to Chelsea Street, through Chelsea to Elbow 
Street, through Elbow to Meridian Street, through Meridian to 
Maverick Street, through Maverick to Havre Street, through 
Havre Street to the water. 


Bigelow School, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises all that part of South Boston lying between the 
sections of the Lawrence and the Lincoln School. 


Bowditch School, for Girls. 


Commencing at the foot of State Street, through State, Wash- 
ington, Summer, and Kingston streets, to the Worcester Rail- 
road ; thence by the railroad to its junction with Albany Street ; 
thence by a line drawn at right angle with Albany Street, to 
the water; thence by the water to the bound first named. 


Bowdoin School, for Girls. 


Commencing at Cambridge Bridge, thence by the centre of 
Cambridge Street to Staniford Street, thence through the centre 
E 
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of Staniford to Green Street, thence across Green Street and 
through the centre of Lyman Place to Prospect Street, thence 
through the centre of Prospect to Causeway Street, thence 
through the centre of Causeway Street to the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, thence by said railroad to Haymarket Square, thence 
through the centre of Haymarket Square to Portland Street, 
thence through the centre of Portland to Sudbury Street, thence 
through the centre of Sudbury to Court Street, thence through 
the centre of Court to Washington Street, through Washing- 
ton to West Street, thence across the Common to the Milldam, 
including the tenements on both sides of the Milldam road, and 
thence by the water to the bound first named. 


Boylston School, for Boys. 


Commencing at the water opposite Federal Street, thence 
through Federal, including both sides, to Milk Street, thence 
through the centre of Milk to Congress Street, thence through 
the centre of Congress to State Street, thence through the centre 
of State Street to the water, thence by the water to the bound 
first named. 


Brimmer School, for Boys. 


Includes all that portion of Boston which lies west of the cen- 
tre of Washington Street, between the centre of Dedham Street 
and the centres of School and Beacon streets. 


Chapman School, for Boys and Girls. 


Commencing at the Mystic River, and running easterly 
through Central Square and Porter Street to Chelsea Street, 
through the centre of Chelsea Street to Marion Street, through 
the centre of Marion Street to a line midway between Princeton 
and Lexington streets, by said line easterly to Brooks Street, 
through the centre of Brooks Street to Chelsea Creek, and 
thence by the water to the bound first named. 
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Dwight School, for Boys. 


Includes all of Boston south of the centre of Dedham Street. 


Eliot School, for Boys. 

Beginning at the water at the foot of Richmond Street, thence 
through the centre of Richmond to Salem Street, thence by the 
centre of Salem to Cooper Street, thence by the centre of Cooper 
‘to Beverly Street, thence by the centre of Beverly, and in the 
same direction with Beverly Street, to the water, thence by the 
water to the point begun at. 


Everett School, for Girls. 


Includes all of Boston south of the centre of Dedham Street. 


Franklin School, for Girls. 
Includes all that portion of Boston which lies between the 
centre of Dedham Street on the South, and the Worcester Rail- 


road and a line drawn from its junction with Albany Street to 
the water on the north. 


Hancock School, for Girls. 


Commencing on the Maine Railroad at the water, thence by 
the railroad to Haymarket Square, through the centre of Hay- 
market Square to Portland Street, through the centre of Port- 
land to Sudbury Street, through the centre of Sudbury to Court 
Street, through the centre of Court to State Street, through the 
centre of State Street to the water, thence by the water to the 
Maine Railroad, the bound first named. 


Lawrence School, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises all that part of South Boston west and northwest 
of D Street. 
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Lincoln School, for Boys and Girls. 


Includes all that part of South Boston east of Old Harbor 
Street and of a line running through the centre of Fifth and F 
streets to the shore of Boston. Harbor. 


Lyman School, for Boys and Girls. - 


Commencing at the Mystic River and running easterly through’ 
Central Square and Porter Street to the railroad, thence along 
the railroad though Decatur, Chelsea, Elbow, Meridian, May- 
erick, and Havre streets to the water, thence by the water to 
the bound first named. 


Mayhew School, for Boys. 


Commencing at the foot of Leveret Street, at Cragie’s Bridge, 
thence through the centre of Leveret to Green Street, thence 
through the centre of Green to Chambers Street, thence through 
the centre of Chambers to Cambridge Street, thence across Cam- 
bridge and through the centre of Joy Street, to Beacon Street, 
thence through the centre of Beacon and School streets to 
Washington Street, thence through the centre of Washington 
to State Street, thence through the centre of State Street to the 
water, thence by the water to the foot of Richmond Street, 
thence by the centre of Richmond to Salem Street, thence by 
the centre of Salem to Cooper Street, thence by the centre of 
Cooper Street to Beverly Street, thence by the centre of Bev- 
erly, and in the same direction with Beverly Street, to the water, 
thence by the water to the point begun at. 


Phillips School, for Boys. 


Commencing at the Milldam, thence by the centre of Beacon 
to Joy Street, thence through the centre of Joy to Cambridge 
Street, thence across Cambridge Street, and through the centre 
of Chambers and Green streets to Leverett Street, thence 
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through the centre of Leverett Street to Cragie’s Bridge, and 
thence by the water to the bound first named, including the 
tenements on both sides of the Milldam. 


Prescott School, for Boys and Girls. 


Comprises all that portion of East Boston lying easterly of a 
line commencing at Chelsea Creek, and running through the 
centre of Brooks Street to a line midway between Princeton and 
Lexington streets ; thence by said line to Marion Street, through 
the centre of Marion to Chelsea Street, through the centre of 
Chelsea Street to Porter Street, and through the centre of Por- 
ter Street to the shore of Boston Harbor. 


Quincy School, for Boys, 


Includes all that portion of Boston lying between the centre 
of Dedham Street and the centre of State Street, bounded on 
the west by the centre of Washington Street, and on the east by 
a line running through the centres of Congress, Milk, Federal, 
excluding both sides, and Summer streets, and by the water. 


Wells School, for Girls. 


Commencing at the water on the easterly end of Cambridge 
Bridge, thence by the water to the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
thence by said railroad to Causeway Street, thence by the centie 
of Causeway to Prospect Street, thence by the centre of Pros- 
pect Street to Lyman Place, thence by the centre of Lyman 
Place to Green Street, thence across Green and through the 
centre of Staniford to Cambridge Street, thence by the centre 
of Cambridge Street to the bound first named. 


Winthrop School, for Girls. 


Commencing at the water near the Milldam, thence across 
the Common to West Street, through the centre of West to 
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Washington Street, through the centre of Washington to Sum- 
mer Street, through the centre of Summer and Kingston streets, 
to the Worcester Railroad, thence by the railroad to the bound 


first named. 
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